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IKTEODUOTION. 


The  Migration  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  and  the  History  of  Joseph, 
stand  on  the  border-land  between  the  preliminary  and  the  actual 
history  of  the  people.  But  during  the  long  years  of  their  fixed 
settlement  in  Egypt,  we  see  the  Israelites  not  merely  enter  as 
an  actual  people  into  the  clear  light  of  comparatively  well 
known  history,  but  also  soon  boldly  aspire  after,  and  attain 
to, the  supreme  rank  in  that  kind  of  constitution  and  government 
which  became  the  most  marked  and  enduring  portion  of  their 
whole  two  thousand  years*  history,  and  constituted  that  history's 
noblest  life  and  its  high  importance  for  the  general  history  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  Theooeact — one  among  many  kinds  of 
rule  and  polity;  mutable  and  changeable  like  any  other; 
passing  through  the  most  varied  changes  and  admixtures  in 
Israel,  often  distorted  until  all  likeness  was  lost,  and  weakened 
so  as  to  threaten  total  decay,  and  in  semblance  found  among 
other  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  yet,  in  its  actual  form,  unique 
in  this  one  people,  and  wholly  new  on  earth — the  sole  true  life 
and  undying  breath  of  its  history,  always  renewing  itself  on  its 
deepest  basis,  all  chances  and  changes  notwithstanding,  and  in 
the  course  of  its  development  only  unfolding  itself  again  to  a 
fuller  and  riper  perfection,  till  at  length  it  attains  to  the  only 
true  and  adequate  realisation  possible  to  it.  For  this  Theocracy 
in  Israel  is  in  itself  nothing  else  than  the  effectual  commence- 
ment of  all  true  religion  in  an  entii^e  people  and  realm ;  and 
this,  like  every  other  necessary  great  effort  and  movement  in 
the  life  of  humanity,  when  once  really  begun,  can  find  no 
repose  except  its  own  perfection.    As  it  first  appeared,  it  was 
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folded,  like  the  grain  before  it  begins  to  spront  and  grow,  in 
the  narrowest  compass ;  and  then  grew  to  be  the  purest,  and  in 
its  original  purity  the  intrinsicallj  strongest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  circumscribed  and  outwardly  weakest — in  a  word 
what  may  be  briefly  called  pure  Theocracy. 

But  even  this  pure  Theocracy — at  once  the  commencement  of 
the  whole  history,  and  the  first  of  its  principal  divisions  and 
epochs — did  not  attain  its  full  maturity  and  influence  as  easily, 
or  as  rapidly,  as  a  superficial  survey  might  lead  us  to  believe. 
Tor  it  is  not  until  the   glorious  days  of  the  first  complete 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  rule  and  their 
irrevocable  return  from  Egypt,  that  we  see  its  real  development 
and  power ;  and  the  years  which  intervened  between  the  giving 
of  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  imder  Joshua 
— a  period  short  indeed,  but  most  influential  and  decisive  for  all 
future  time — constitute  the  highest  point,  as  well  as  the  grand 
central  period  of  this  first  long  epoch  of  the  entire  history.  But 
this  elevated  point  rises  very  gradually  out  of  the  low  broad 
plain  of  the  residence  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  inoontrovertible — 
the  history  of  the  whole  ancient  world  being   then   in  its 
earliest  development — that  this  very  Egyptian  ground  is  the 
only  one  from  which  it  could  arise.     Eor  it  is  only  where  such 
an  uncommonly  high  intellectual  culture,  accompanied  by  such 
lofty  aspirations,  had  been  already  fully  developed,  as  they 
were  in  Egypt  apparently  in  the  remotest  times,  and  were  even 
ripe  enough  to  be  tending  to  a  new  and  still  higher  culture, 
that  the  living  germ  of  so  thoroughly  new  a  life-aim  could  be. 
first  formed,  and  then  developed  at  so  early  a  date.    It  was 
certainly  not  by  chance  that  the  very  highest  gift  bequeathed 
to  us  by  a  remote  antiquity  germinated  on  that  soil  alone,  which 
had  already  for  thousands  of  years  been  more  deeply  intellec- 
tualised  than  any  other  country  on  earth ;  and  it  is  Moses,  the 
greatest  hero  of  this  first  epoch,  and  in  many  respects  of  the 
whole  history  of  Israel,  whose  memory  reveals  to  us  most  em- 
phatically and  distinctly  the  strict  connection  of  the  Egyptian 
times  of  Israel  with  the  succeeding  ones,  and  their  highest 
result,  the  Theocracy.    We  have  therefore  full  reason  to  con- 
sider all  the  430  years  of  the  residence  in  Egypt  as  the  first 
stage  of  this  first  great  epoch,  and  to  examine  closely,  how 
much  light  may  even  now  be  thrown  upon  the  long  night  that 
preceded  the  day  of  that  era. 


SECTION  I. 
ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.     TRAINING  FOR  THE  THEOCRACY. 

A.   INFLUENCE   OP   THE   RESIDENCE   IN   EGYPT   UPON   THE 

ISRAELITES. 

I.  Their  Original  Position. 

If  the  emigration  of  the  Israelites  to  Egypt  had  the  definite 
ground  assigned  in  Vol.  I.,  it  is  explained  how  the  influence  of 
the  Egyptians  upon  Israel  could  be  as  strong  and  lasting  as  it 
undoubtedly  was.  From  their  position,  the  Israelites  could  not 
bar  themselves  against  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  ruling 
nation.  The  Hyksos  were  far  more  in  a  position  to  shut  them- 
selves off  from  the  more  or  less  subjugated  Egyptians,  and  yet 
even  they  gradually  adopted  much  from  that  nation  of  ancient 
culture.  ^  This  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the  people  of  Israel 
also;  whose  heads,  especially  the  leading  tribe  of  Joseph, 
necessarily  had  manifold  and  important  occasions  of  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptian  court  and  the  ruling  classes.  When  it  is 
related  that  Joseph  obta  ined  from  Pharaoh  in  marriage,  Asenath 
a  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis ;  *  and  that 
Moses  was  brought  up  by  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  therefore 
initiated,  as  later  writers  naturally  added,  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt ;  when  even  Joseph's  Egyptian  title  of  rank  and  office  is 
BtiU  very  faithfully  preserved ; '  we  have  every  reason  to  see  in 
all  this  only  a  few  striking  reminiscences  of  the  strong  influence 
of  a  people  of  ancient  culture  and  established  government  upon 
a  less  cultivated  nation  associated  with  them.  Even  some 
Egyptian  words  naturalised  in  Hebrew  serve  as  constant  wit- 
nesses to  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two  nationalities.  ^ 

»  This  follows  from  what  was  noticed,  tion  of  the  elevation  of  Joseph,  ver.  40-45, 

i.  p.  388,  399,  of  the  recent  excaxations  with  its  peculiar  words  and  accurate  de- 

by  Marietta  and  Do  Roug^  on  the  site  of  lineationp,  is  evidently  derived  from  tlic 

the  ancient  Tanis,  though  many  of  the  Earliest  Narrator ;  only  ver.  44  appears 

views  advanced  by  them  may  be  as  yet  added  by  th)  Fifth  Narrator,  as  a  mere 

unproved.  explanation   to  ver.  40.    How  easily,  on 

a  Gen  xli   45  50  ^^°  ^^^^^  hand,  an  Egyptian  slave  was 

^Voy'eoM^X.    Gen.  xli.  45,  according  ajlopted  into  the  noblest  houses  of  Wl,  i 

to  the  LXX.,  who  here  undoubtedly  pre-  ?^^7  ^^  ^«  *°"«°'  i^firniUY^  in  1  Chron. 

rrir  ^S^^r^eW^n^n^X^    "'^  Th^e  names  for  weights,  npj^and  p,, 
see  my  Lehrh.  §  78  b.    The  entire  descrip-    especially    belong   here  (comp.    Bockh's 
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How  penetrating  Egypt's  influence,  especially  on  the  mind  of 
Israel,  was,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  many  Israelites  to  forget 
the  charms  of  the  land  and  soil  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  intel- 
lectual life  of  Egypt,  the  subsequent  history  shows  by  no  obscure 
indications  ;  for,  especially  in  certain  gloomy  moments  of  the 
Mosaic  times,  the  heart  of  the  people  suddenly  turned  back, 
and  the  old  longing  awoke  again  for  the  customs  and  ideas  to 
which  they  had  been  habituated  during  the  long  residence  in 
Egypt. 

Still  we  must  guard  against  exaggerating  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  life  upon  the  Israelites  during  those  centuries.  On 
this  subject  it  is  most  instructive  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what 
this  people  really  was  in  those  old  times,  and  what  were  the 
powerful  impulses  which  caused  it  always  to  feel  widely  different 
from  the  Egyptians.  Though  some  of  these  traits  have  been 
already  noticed,  they  must  now  be  discussed  more  fully  and 
systematically. 

Above  all,  the  Israelites,  when  they  began  to  feel  at  home  in 
Egypt,  were  much  simpler  in  habits  and  culture  than  the 
Egyptians^  and  therefore  incapable  of  taking  any  pleasure  in 
their  religion,  abeady  degraded  into  superstition  through  artifi- 
ciality and  over-subtlety.  The  refined  ideas  on  the  personality 
and  independent  life  of  the  spirit,  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  mysterious  judgment  after  death 
reserved  for  all  humanity,  had  long  been  held  most  vividly  by 
the  Egyptians,  even  in  that  distant  age.  But  they  had  very  early 
been  so  grievously  complicated  with  many  extraneous  coarse 
and  sensual  notions,  as  to  lead  to  that  curious  worship  of 
animals  and  of  the  dead,^  in  which  the  priests  kept  the  people 
implicated  down  to  the  latest  times.  No  sharper  antithesis  to 
this  ingenious  and  yet  utterly  coarse  system  of  religion  could 
be  found  than  the  God  and  the  worship  of  Israel.     The  religion 

Metrol.  Unters,  p.  244  sq.),  also  \f;\'^Nik'    particularly  in  Africa,  may  be  seen  from 

gra98,  and  -I^i%  Nile,  although  these  gra-    Livingstone's  Travels,  ii.  p.  275,  301 ;  but 
,     ,,        ^,  .    •,  .,         .     .«      .         in  Egypt  it  was  affectod  by  the  infliienco 

dually   attained     a    wider    signification,    of  a  peculiar  and  higher  system  of  ideas 

Others,  as  yvr[  or  %\y\t\  Job  iii.  14,  Aj^    held   by  the    priesUiood.     AVhothor    the 

^^  ^•■s  /  '''  .  onif  1  /-"..-.Ojf  oldest  Eg3'ptian  religion  was  already  re- 
j^rarn^^  (comp.  1  p  397,  and  Gott.  Gel  fi„^  ^o^  ^^  ^igh  a  point  ns  De  Rouj,.^ 
Anz,  1861,  p.  431),  n^P  «r^«Toj,  must  describes  in  the  BevJ  Archcoi.  18G0,  p. 
from  their  wide  diffusion  belong  rather  to  72  sq.,  ought  to  be  more  fully  investigated. 
the  period  of  the  Hyks6s.  The  question  That  Israel  was  ever  attracted  towanls 
of  the  possible  ultimate  connection  between  the  true  Egyptian  animal-worship,  is  very 
these  two  families  of  languages  is  quite  improbable ;  and  it  is  equally  incapable  of 
distinct  from  this,  and  is  treated  in  my  proof  that  the  Bull-worship  of  the  king- 
two  JShmiehwiss.  AbhandL  1831  sq.  dom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  borrowed  from 
*  How  natural  thia  animal  worship  is,  %ypt  (see  p.  183,  of  Anmn). 
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of  this  nation,  as  of  the  other  Semites  and  their  nearest  kindred, 
was  far  simpler,  more  straightforward,  and  even  more  inclined 
to  adhere  to  bloody  offerings  than  the  Egyptian ;  but  (as  was 
shown,  i.  p.  317  sqq.),  from  the  time  of  Abraham's  influence,  it 
had  gained  a  striking  upward  tendency  towards  the  lofty  and 
eleyating.  By  nothing  are  nations,  and  even  the  separate 
members  of  the  same  nation,  kept  asunder  so  sharply  and  per- 
manently as  by  religious  differences ;  and  the  oldest  and  greatest 
example  of  this  which  appears  in  the  clear  light  of  history  is 
that  which  was  to  be  given  here.  Difference  of  religion,  indeed, 
divides  most  easily  in  cases  where  other  powerful  influences  work 
in  the  same  direction,  but  these  also  were  not  wanting  here. 

The  Israelites,  though  they  had  entered  into  a  close  union 
with  Egypt,  had  done  so  only  for  the  special  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  north-eastern  frontier  against  Asia.  They  had  there- 
fore originally  preserved  full  independence,  and  were  inspired 
by  all  their  earlier  history  with  sufficient  pride  to  maintain  it 
for  the  future.  They  had  obtained  this  honourable  post  for  their 
military  skill  and  ardour,  at  a  time  when  the  Egyptians  had  all 
this  yet  to  learn  ;  and  they  therefore  remained  long  practised 
in  arms  and  dreaded  in  war.  After  the  times  of  Egyptian  op- 
pression, too,  under  Moses,  and  still  more  under  Joshua,  they 
immediately  became  again  a  nation  of  valiant  fighters  and 
conquerors. 

Their  outward  habits  of  life  were  also  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  them  to  have  been  then  a  merely  roving  (or  nomadic) 
pastoral  race.  Between  fixed  and  roving  tribes  there  are  many 
intermediate  grades ;  on  one  of  these  Israel  then  stood.  The 
love  of  freedom  and  independence  inherited  from  earlier  times 
in  conflict  with  the  long-settled  nations  of  Southern  Asia  and 
Egypt,  created  a  distaste  for  being  bound  to  the  soil  or  enclosed 
in  fortified  cities  as  those  nations  were.  So  they  liked  to  till 
the  ground  where  they  settled,  being  already  long  used  to  agri- 
culture ;  but  along  with  this  they  were  fond  of  rearing  extensive 
flocks  and  herds,  and  had  greater  pride  and  pleasure  in  these, 
which  also  brought  them  greater  wealth.  ^  And,  regarding 
simplicity  and  freedom  as  the  highest  element  in  religion  also, 

'  Thus  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  xxiv.  p.  131 ;  Soetzen's  Reiaen,  ii.  p.  328; 

their  relatives  are  always  described,  from  Vandevelde's  Syria  and  PaL  i.  p.  254  so. 

correct  rcinembrance,Gtn.xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  Ishmaol  and  Esau,  on  the  other  hand, 

7,  Jobi.  14,  xxix.  6sqq.,xxxi.  40.  Nations  were    rightly  regarded    bv   tradition  as 

of  similar  hybrid  habits  arc  not  very  un-  gradually  sinking  lower  ana  lower  into  the 

common,  either  in  antiquity  or  now ;  see  more  savage  habits  of  the  doscrU 
"Wallin,  in  the  Journ.  of  th  i?.  Geogr,  Soc, 
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they  preferred  easily  movable  sanctuaries,  and  altars  open  to 
the  sky.   They  were  indeed  already  in  the  stage  of  transition  to 
the  completely  stationary  life,  and  might  soon  be  reconciled 
to  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  demands  of  that,  if  driven 
towards  it  by  any  powerful  new  impulse  from  without.     At 
one  moment  it  might  seem  to  a  wise  man  such  as  Joseph  as 
if  the  land  of  Goshen  could  bind  the  nation  for  ever  to  itself, 
and  transform  them  into  a  completely  stationary  people.     This 
land,  extending  eastwards  from  the  Bubastic  arm  of  the  Nile 
to  the  great  Arabian  desert,  has  even  now  a  more  Arabian  than 
truly  Egj'ptian  soil,  and,  as  a  pasture-land,  has  been  left  by 
the  Egyptians  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Hyksos    chiefly  to 
tribes  which,  besides  the  necessary  agriculture,  devote  them- 
selves principally  to  pasturage.*      Many  of  the  cities  which 
flourished  there  in  ancient  times  always  retained  names  purely 
Semitic ;  ^  and  the  whole  state  of  aflFairs  in  the  very  district 
from  which  the  irruption  of  the  Hyksos  once  set  forth,  offered 
great  obstacles  to  any  considerable  blending  of  Egyptian  and 
Semitic  life.     Here  then,  and  especially  so  long  as  they  kept 
within  these  their  first  confines,  the  Israelites  long  remained  in 
considerable  independence  and  fidelity  to  their  nationality. 
This  locality  of  the  new  home  of  the  Israelites,  on  the  border  of 
Egypt,  where  it  was  easy  to  establish  connections  with  Asia, 
was  in  itself  unfavourable  to  a  rapid  absorption  into  Egyptian 
nationality.     The  utterly  foreign  habits  of  Israel  also  tended 
to  the  same  result ;  to  true  Egyptians  this  hybrid  life,  divided 
between  tillage  and  cattle-breeding,  was  detestable  (i.  p.  389), 


'  Ab  Herodotus  and  the  rest  of  the  Ex.  xiv.  2,  because  it  lay  not  far  from  the 

ancients  expressly  mention :  the  Copts  too  northern  point  of  the  Bed  Sea  ;  and  in 

cidl  this  country  ti  Arabia  ;  on  the  Pi  thorn  truth  these  three  fortresses,  north,  vest, 

named  below  see  especially  Herod,  ii.  158.  and  south,  formed  the  best  protection  of 

Thence  also  ve  explain  r^ahfi  'Apafiias  in  the  boundaries  of  the  entire  country  for  the 

the  LXX.,  although  it  only  occurs  Gen.  Hyks6s.    Another  place  here,  with  a  Se- 

rlv.  10,  xlvi.  3i,  instead  of  the  simple  mitic  name,  is  ni3D  Aw/^.    IISV  ^M  "a 

Tttri/i,  and  looks  therefore  m  these  two  .,     .  .            /      \        .    '      •     * 

places  like  a  hitcr  explanatory  addition.  Semitic  transformation ;  in  the  same  way 

_    .    / .                      T      i.         i.v  as  the  ancient  Peremon  was  translated  by 

«  As^-sijlp  or,  according  to  another  pro-  ^^^  Q^eeks  into  Pdusion,  by  the  Arabs 

nanciation,  Mdy^Xovy  for  which  the  Copts  into  l^hinCt  and  similarly  by  the  Hebrews 

B&y  MeshtOl,ue,  tower,  or  fortress/rhiBw&a  into  5^*  (see  V.  p.  3).    But  such  names 

the  name  of  a  place  not  far  from  Pelusium,  as  J^cus  Judcpomm,  iu  liiner.  Anton,  (169 

which  is  alluded  to  Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14,  WcKsel.),   and  the  Arabic   Tell  el-Jehudf 

Ezck.  xxix.  10,  XXX.  6 ;  another  lay  more  which  arc  likewise  found  in  that  region, 

to  the  west  near  Myekphoris,  Pithom,  and  had  their  origin  at  a  period  with  which 

Bubnsti  (for  these  two  are  accurately  dis-  we  are  not  now  accurately  acquainted,  but 

tinguished  in  the  lists  in  do  Sac3r*8  Abdul-  doubtless  a  Lite  one;  especially  as  these 

latif,  p.  617,  and  in  ChampoUion,  Li^gypte  countries  again  come  into  near  connection 

90ua  lea  Pharaons,  ii.  69,  79)  ;  a  third,  with  the  Jews  at  a  far  later  age,  the  time 

evidently  different  from  both,  is  the  one  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
pientioned  only  iu  Numb,  zzxiii.  7i  and 
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partly  on  its  own  account,  partly  from  their  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  hated  Hyksds.  Such  deep-seated  differences  in  the 
entire  mode  of  life,  inherited  from  the  earliest  times,  always 
form  a  very  sharp,  and  often  in  the  long  run  an  incurable 
separation  between  nations. 

Yet  the  connection  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Egyptians  was 
after  all  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  so  friendly  and  close,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  all  the  arts  of  civilised  life  so 
great,  that  in  the  undisturbed  progress  of  national  development 
the  Israelites  must  inevitably  be  entangled  more  and  more  in 
the  Egyptian  habits.    Above  all  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Israelites,   from  that  near  connection  with  a  people  highly 
civilised  even  at  that  early  period,  learned  many  of  the  higher 
appliances  and  arts  of  liiFe,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  cer- 
tainly possessed  on  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  never  after- 
wards wholly  lost.    The  skilful  artificers  who  assisted  Moses  in 
the  erection  of  the  sanctuary  with  their  various  handicrafts  * 
were  true  Hebrews,  but  they  had  doubtless  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  art  in  Egypt.     Nor  was  the  case  very  different  with  the 
Semitic  art  of  writing,  which  the  Israelites  certainly  practised 
after  their  abode  in  Egypt  (see  i.  p.  49  sqq.) ;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  every  indication,  was  a  genuine  product  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic  culture.     For  the  idea  of  mould- 
ing the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  to  a  simple  fiixed  phonetic 
system  would  most  naturally  arise  when  a  nation  of  non-Egyp- 
tian language  wished  to  adapt  it  to  its  own  wants.    Whereas  a 
most  imperfect  mode  of  writing  may  go  on  essentially  unchanged 
and  unimproved  among  one  people  and  for  one  language  for 
thousands  of  years  by  the  mere  force  of  custom,  ^  it  may  yet 
receive  great  simplification  and  improvement,  so  soon  as  it  is 
transferred  to  a  perfectly  foreign  language,  for  which  it  was 
not  calculated,  and  to  which  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  applied ; 
because  then  reflection  becomes  necessary  as  to  what  is  really 
essential,  and  a  new  spirit  is  breathed  into  the  old  materials. 
Just  as  the  Chinese  writing  has  led  among  the  Japanese  to 
syllabaries,  and  among  the  Coreans  to  an  alphabet,*  so  the  Egyp- 
tian must  have  received  from  the  Hyksos  that  momentous  sim- 
plification and  new  adaptation,  which  passed  over  to  the  other 
so-styled  Semitic  nations.    This  much  we  may  safely  assume 
generally,  because  the  circumstances  themselves  warrant  it. 

'  Ex.  xxxi.  2  sqq.,  xxxv.  30  Bqq.,xxxviii.  •  Comp.  Abel  lUmtiBat  in  the  Mimoires 

22  8q.,  comp.  1  Chron.  ii.  20.  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscriptions^  t.  viii.  1827, 

•  Of  which  the  best  proof  is  found  in  p.  34-59,  and  in  the  tUements  de  la  Gram- 

the  Semitic  writing  on  the  one  hand,  and  inaire  japonaise^  par    le    P.   Rcdrignez, 

the  Chinese  on  the  other.  Paris,  1825. 
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Bat  to  wkich  of  the  numerous  tribes  designated  by  the  name 
Hyksds  the  discovery  is  due,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  That 
it  was  Israel  cannot  be  proved,  and  is  in  itself  improbable  (i.  p. 
50  sqq.) ;  but  the  Israelites  undoubtedly  appropriated  the  inven- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  never  lost  it  again.  ^ 

This  same  close  contact  with  Egypt,  however,  involved  the 
great  danger  to  the  Israelitish  character,  of  gradually  melting 
away  entirely  into  the  Egyptian,  and  of  thus  losing  that  unde- 
veloped germ  of  better  things  which  they  possessed.  The  in- 
fluences which  a  nation  long  civilised  and  grown  grey  in  all  the 
arts  of  life,  exercises  on  a  martial  people  still  quite  young  and 
untainted  in  heart,  are  seldom  improving  or  salutary.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  equals  the  luxurious 
valley  of  the  Nile  in  facilities  for  the  enjoyments  of  life,  which 
BO  radically  corrupts  its  old  inhabitants,  or  which  so  swiftly 
infects  its  newly-settled  children  with  the  thick  and  poisonous 
atmosphere  exhaled  around  them.  That  on  this  spot,  from  the 
earliest  times,  an  amazing  degree  of  culture  was  joined  with 
great  depravity,  the  very  pictures  on  the  splendid  national 
monuments  are  unable  to  conceal ;  though  the  dark  side  of 
life  was  the  last  thing  that  they  would  intentionally  so 
perpetuate. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  people  such  as  we  must  imagine  Israel 
to  have  then  been — so  full  of  fresh  aspiring  energies,  and 
doubtless  of  ennobling  ancestral  recollections  also ;  recently 
raised  so  high  by  Joseph,  and  proud  of  his  memory ;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  intimate  connection  with  the  most  civilised 
kingdom  of  the  then  world,  remaining  legally  so  independent 
as  to  its  occupation,  habits  of  life,  and  place  of  abode — this 
very  danger  was  in  the  end  more  likely  to  beget  a  violent 
reaction  against  all  such  Egyptian  influences,  and  an  irrecon- 
cilable antagonism  in  the  respective  tendencies ;  provided  only 
they  did  not  prove  utterly  false  to  themselves,  but  still  preserved 
a  sufBlcient  store  of  their  ancient  honest  and  simple  spirit.  The 
greater  the  error  that  confronts  such  a  spirit,  the  more  extra- 
ordinary may  be  the  new  truths  to  which  it  is  brought  in  the 
conflict  with  that  error,  and  the  more  resolutely  will  it  hold 
these  hardly- won  spoils  of  the  battle ;  and  the  many  directions 
in  which  Egyptian  life  then  went  astray  afforded  a  possibility 
for  just  so  many  higher  truths,  which  could  only  be  won  in 
that  struggle.     Egyptian  life  had  long  resigned  itself  to  too 

1  Some  attempts  have  recently  been  gljphic,  or  rather  from  the  hieratic 
made  to  demonstrate  the  origin  of  the  writing  (see  Eevue  Archiol,  1864,  i.  p. 
iwontjr-tvo  Semitic  letters  £rom  the  hiero-    226) ;  bat  they  are  not  yet  completed. 
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Bensnous  a  conception  of  divine  things ;  and  with  the  multitude 
at  least,  images  of  all  sorts  were  obliged  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  living  God.  In  fact  there,  earlier  than  among  any  people, 
images  of  most  alluring  and  seductive  aspect  became  the  objects 
of  adoration.  Accordingly,  by  the  very  power  of  contrast,  the 
truth  that  the  living  God  must  be  quite  different  from  these 
broke  forth  at  length  with  all  the  greater  force.  The  division 
into  castes  and  the  sacerdotal  power  was  early  developed  in 
Egypt ;  and  in  particular,  foreigners,  as  being  hateful  to  the 
Gods,  were  declared  unworthy  of  participation  in  sacred  things. 
But  a  people  who,  like  the  Israelites,  approached  the  Egyptians 
in  civilisation,  and  were  yet  thus  repulsed  by  them,  would 
become  all  the  more  jealous  of  their  own  dignity ;  *  and  the 
tnith,  that  the  whole  people  and  the  whole  community  ought 
to  be  priestly,  shone  forth  in  the  end  with  the  greater  brightness. 
The  kingly  power,  although  often  in  collision  with  the  priestly, 
was  early  carried  in  Egypt  to  its  farthest  limit,  and  trans- 
formed into  pure  caprice  5  but  this  only  enabled  the  truth,  that 
the  eternal  and  purely  beneficent  sovereignty  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  the  mortal  body  of  an  earthly  king,  to  come 
forth  at  length  with  more  irresistible  power. 

Concerning  this  long  abode  in  Egypt  we  possess  only  scat- 
tered fragments  of  recollections;  for  the  nation,  during  the 
bright  era  which  succeeded  the  deliverance  by  Moses,  looked 
with  gloomy  aversion  upon  a  period  which  had  ended  in  a 
wearisome  oppression.  It  is  therefore  utterly  impossible  here 
to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  history.  But  regarding  only  its  gene- 
ral result,  a  single  glance  shows  what  an  immense  advantage 
the  Israelites  possessed  over  all  cognate  tribes,  in  standing  thus 
early  in  such  close  and  enduring  contact,  whether  friendly  or 
otherwise,  with  the  most  cultivated  nation  of  that  age.  For 
though  their  life  might  thus  become  more  harassed  and  op- 
pressed than  that  of  their  kindred  tribes  who  wandered  free  in 
Asia,  or  settled  down  where  their  own  fancy  directed,  they  early 
attained  that  greater  dexterity  and  suppleness,  which  raised 
them  intellectually  high  above  those ;  of  which  tradition  has 
preserved  an  emphatic  image  in  Jacob's  victory  in  the  contest 
with  Esau.  And  it  is  clear  in  the  second  place  that,  owing  to 
their  peculiar  relation  to  the  Egyptians,  the  only  two  courses 
open  to  the  Israelites  were,  either  to  suffer  their  own  individuality 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  powerful  attraction  of  Egypt,  or  else  to 

'  This  feeling  is  expressed  very  clearly  *  This  day  is  the  reproach  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  earliest  narrative  respecting  circum-  (that  you  ore  an  impure  race)  taken  from 
dfion,  particularly  in  the  words  Josh.  t.  9 :    you.' 
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maintain  it  by  most  strenuous  opposition.  And  the  great 
events  of  the  time  soon  compelled  them  to  decide  for  one  or 
the  other,  as  no  third  course  lay  open. 

II.  Theie  Alteeed  Position. 

That  the  connection  between  Israel  and  Egypt  could  not  long 
continue  such  as  it  had  been  when  first  cemented,  and  such  as  it 
might  have  lasted  during  Joseph's  life,  lies  in  its  very  nature,  if 
that  has  been  conectly  determined.  Though  the  Israelites 
may  at  first  have  been  indispensable  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tier against  the  nations  of  the  east,  and  so  have  been  joyfully 
received  by  Pharaoh  as  is  recorded,  yet  that  usefulness  might 
come  to  an  end  so  soon  as  that  object  appeared  to  be  fully 
attained.  It  is  always  a  misfortune  for  a  civilised  realm  to  be 
obliged  to  tolerate  within  its  own  border  a  distinct  nation  with 
its  own  law  and  polity ;  especially  if  armed  and  well  equipped. 
Should  the  momentary  advantage  which  drew  the  two  parties 
into  such  a  position  towards  each  other,  appear  secured,  and 
the  danger  be  no  longer  pressing,  or  should  irritating  diflferences 
spring  up,  then  either  the  more  warlike  ally,  even  if  inferior  in 
numbers,  will  absorb  the  nation  it  was  caUed  in  to  assist,  as  the 
Qermans  did  to  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  the  Turks  to  the 
Mohammedan ;  or  else  the  nation  aided  will  be  compelled  to  use 
eflEbrts  to  bring  its  ally  under  the  influence  of  its  own  habits  and 
laws ;  and,  should  it  encounter  opposition,  wiU  be  only  too  prone 
to  have  recourse  to  force. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  people  of  Israel  during  this  period 
otherwise  than  as  an  uncorrupt,  manly,  warlike  nation,  especially 
in  comparison  with  the  Egyptians ;  for  even  at  its  close,  after  a 
long  course  of  tyranny,  they  appear  not  much  depressed.  Of  this 
the  account  of  the  easy  delivery  of  the  healthy  Israelite  women, 
in  contrast  with  the  Egyptian,  ^  may  be  taken  as  a  significant 
instance.  The  Egyptians,  greatly  their  superiors  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  as  well  as  in  numbers,  were  doubtless  individually  less 
strong  and  warlike;  but  had  just  then,  after  expelling  the 
Hyksds,  attained  a  new  unity  and  moral  strength  and  a  new 
development  of  power.  If  tiie  balance  between  the  two  dis- 
similar nations  was  so  far  equal,  or  if  it  already  inclined  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  the  ancient  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Hyks6s  and  all  their  kindred  nations,  to  whom  the  Israelites  be- 
longed, might  on  the  first  occasion  turn  the  scale  against  them. 
And  the  fear  felt  by  the  rulers  (as  expressly  mentioned  in  the 

»  Ex.  i.  19. 
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Book  of  Origins  *),  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  this  powerful 
and  healthy  people,  and  of  the  possibility  of  their  leaguing  them- 
selves with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom — and  especially  there- 
fore with  the  Hyksds — might  determine  them  to  begin  cautiously 
to  accustom  the  Israelites  by  degrees  to  Egyptian  habits^  and 
deprive  them  of  their  former  independence. 

We  know  not  now  exactly  the  way  in  which  all  this  took 
place,  and  how  the  oppression  of  the  people  was  increased  pro- 
bably by  their  resistance.  Even  the  Book  of  Origins,  generally 
so  accurate  in  its  chronology,  could  determine  only  three  stages 
in  the  long  period  of  430  years,  and  those  only  by  the  reigns  of 
three  kings,  whose  names  are  not  recorded :  *  there  rose  up  a 
new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  gradually  laid  upon  Israel 
the  heaviest  burdens ;  and  again  in  process  of  time  that  king 
died,  and  Israel  sighed,  and  cried  urgently  and  not  in  vain  to 
God  for  help/  ^  Such  is  the  brief  and  childlike  description  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  long  dreary  period.  It  begins  with  the 
king  who  was  gracious  to  Joseph  and  Israel ;  in  its  middle  is 
the  tyrant  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  who  chose  to  know  nothing 
of  the  promise  made  to  him ;  and  at  its  close  is  the  king  on  whose 
accession  the  Israelites,  as  if  incapable  of  further  endurance, 
sent  up  the  most  ardent  prayers  to  heaven,  and  were  at  length 
really  set  free.' 

There  are,  however,  other  accounts  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Origins,  which  show  more  distinctly  at  what  time  the  heavy 
oppression  of  Israel  began.  Among  the  cities  which  Israel  was 
compelled  to  build,  the  Book  of  Origins,  obviously  following 
an    ancient  tradition,   expressly  mentions  Eaamses,  *  which 

*  Ex.  i.  9  Bq.  comp.  i.  p.  406,  414.  however  doubt  from  the  LXX.,  Gen.  xlvi. 

*  The  passages  Ex.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-26,  28  sq.,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
belong  together,  and  are  derived  from  the  the  city  Hero  (in  Greek,  Heroopolis)  was 
Book  of  Origins.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern 
it  is  unnecessary  and  erroneous  to  under-  part  of  i^pt ;  although  the  chief  reason 
Htand  by  new  lung,  i.  8,  a  new  dynasty ;  why  the  LXX.  introduced  Heroopolis  here 
this  is  contradicted  by  the  I^gyptian  history  was  that  they  erroneously  imagined  it  to 
itself  (see  i.  p.  400  sqq.).  The  error  is  bethe  nWn!?(i.p- 413),whichtheydidnot 
met  with  as  eariy  as  Josephus  (^«^.  ii.  ^^^.^tand/  It  is  evident  from  the  con- 
0);  m  his  later  work  against  Apion  .  ^  their  words,  that  they  did  not 
however,    he    unintentionally    refutes  it  ^^^^.^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^i^^  '^^mses. 

.__',,         .    .         .    .      ,.    .  In  modem  times,  it  has  been  erroneously 

»  We  find  here,  in  its  pristine  distinct-  assumed  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  city 

ness.  an  instance  of  a  general  chronology  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  mentioned  i.  p.  394.    The 

particular  events,  which  is  very  instructive  g^^^ds  of  the  two  words  differ  consider- 

for  other  cases,  especially  for  the  calcula-  j^^ij^    ^^^^  jf  ^^^^^  ^ere  related  to  the 

tion  of  the  three  generations  of  Levi  (i.  p.  Coptic  „^y/^  j^e.  curse,  as  some  late  writers 

401)  belonging  to  the  same  penod.  (following  Champollion,  L'igypte  sou^  les 

*  Ex.  i.  1 1 .  The  difficulty  of  determin-  Phar.  ii.  p.  87  sq.)  have  conjectured,  on  the 
ing  the  exact  site  of  this  Haamses  is  ground  that,  according  to  Jo8ephus,-*4^a«w< 
mainly  due  to  the  fact,  that  no  city  of  this  Apion,  i.  26,  Avari  was  by  the  Egyptians 
name    occurs  subsequently.    We  cannot  also  called  Typhon'acUy  (though  this  ex- 
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subsequently  became  the  most  important  city  in  the  land  of  Gos- 
hen, ^  so  that  the  whole  region  was  named  from  it.*  But  this 
city  undoubtedly  received  its  name  from  some  king  of  the  same 
name ;  yet  no  king  of  the  name  Eaameses,  shortened  Eamses 
(Rampses),  alternating  with  Eamesses,  Armesses  (but  probably 
not  with  Armais),  occurs  at  all  until  the  Eighteenth  Egyptian 
Dynasty  (i.  p.  403) ;  and  even  then,  according  to  the  extracts 
from  Manetho  by  Josephus,*  not  until  the  fourteenth  ruler  of 
that  house  Armais,  the  fifteenth  Bamesses,  and  his  successor  the 
famous  Eamesses  Mai-Ammum,  under  whose  long  reign  Egypt 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  glory  that  it  ever 
attained  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  Whether  then  this 
city  was  built  and  named  by  this  or  some  earlier  Eaamses,  its 

planation  is  quite  arbitrary,  nnd  in  my  (Ant  ii.  15.  1)  ;  and  ho  is  also  refuted  by 

opinion   false):  yet  the   sounds  are  too  the  correct  view  ofthe  direction  of  the  route 

unlike  to  bo  compared  with  Iloro.     On  taken  at  the  Exodus.     Comp.  also  Lepsius, 

the  contrary,  the  Egyptian  name  for  ^ftrtri  Chron.  der  Acgypier,  i.  p.  345  sq. ;  and 

was  undoubtedly  Typhon's  city ;  of  which  Brugsch,  Geogr.  Insch.  i.  p.  262-66,  whore 

the  Hebrew   equivalent  is  pDV  ^VS  i-®-  is  a  very  iustructive  old  inscription  on  two 

f'^Tr,..i  -    *^^    J-     i.   XT     \         •••  »r  cities  of  Riiamses  in  this  district. 

Gp<//>///i&w.  According  to  ^ urn b.xxxui.  7,  ,  ^       ••  o.»    xt      i          ••    o      t    *   * 

Ex.  xiv.  2,  9.  it-lay  to  the  north  of  the  ,  '  ?^-  xii.  37 ;  Numb,  xxxni.  3.     Just  at 

Ked  Sea,  and  thus  just  where  Uio  point  of  ^L^®  <^^"\°  ^^  the  Exodus  it  must  have  been 

conflict  was  between  the  Egyptian  and  ^"°  <^»V^^^  of  Goshen. 

Asiatic  Hyksos.    And  Stophri^yzan.  (s.v.  *  Gen.  xlvii.  11 ;  where  the  territoiy  is 

*Hf)c6),  in  making  Hcroo[K)lis  the  scene  of  thus  designatod   even   for  Joseph's  and 

Typhon's   violent  dciith,   as   though   the  Jacob's  time,  by  the  author  of  the  l^k 

word  signified  llood^  doubtless  mentions  of  Origins,  who  however  is  quite  aware 

the  later  metropolis  of  the  entire  country  that  the  city  of  that  name  was  of  hitcr 

instead  of  some  definite  locality.     But  wo  origin.     The  only  other  place  where  the 

also   know  that  in  Egypt  Hero  was  the  two  names  are  confounded,  in  speaking 

name  of  a  god  and  a  man;  and  it  is  re-  of  that  ancient  time,  is  in    the    LXX. 

markable  that  on  the  obelisk  at  Rome,  Gen.  xlvi.  28.     This  confusion,  however, 

deciphered  by  the  ancient  Hermapion,  Hero  would  more  easily  occur  if  (as  we  may  well 

18  named  as  the  father  of  King  Hamcsscs  suppose)  king  Eaamses  built  the  city  that 

(Am,  Marcell.  xvii.  4),  whereas  the  form  bo^  his  name  on  nearly  the  same  sito 

*Hp<i^<av  ir6\iSt  i.e.  City  of  heroes^  in  the  which  had  been  occupied  by  an  ancient 

LXX.  and  in  Strabo,  is  evidently  a  mere  city  of  Goshen  once  inhabited    by  the 

Greek  modification  of  the  name  of  the  city.  Ilyksos,  from  which  the  whole  adjacent 

Now  this  Hero,  from  which  the  ancients  country  received  its  designation.    For  the 

named  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  name  Goshen,  or  Fcc^^  according  to  the 

for  no  other  reason  probably  than  because  LXX.,  has  not  an  Egyptian  sound,  and 

it  lay  on  the  Nile-canal  which  led  thitlier,  aftent-ards  disappears  altogether ;  but  that 

has,   since  Bonaparte's  expedition,   been  it  was  an  ancient  Hebrew  name  for  a  city, 

identified    by  modern  scholars    (in    ac-  is  clear  from  Josh.  zv.  51 ;  and  that  it  had 

cordance  with  the  Itinir,  of  Antoninus,  somewhat  the  same  meaning  as  fortress, 

p.   170,  ed.  AVess.)  with  Ahu  Khheh,  so  so  that  the  whole  surrountling    district 

that  Raamses    would    be  found  in  the  might  naturally  take  its  name,  is  shown 

neighbouring   TUrhet  Jehudi    (i.e.    Jew's  by  Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  16. 

grave),  see  Descrip.  de  V6gypic,  £tat  mod.  •  Against  Apio)i,  i.  15 ;  slightly  different 

tom.   xviii.  P.  3,   p.   171 ;  if  it  did   not  in  Africanus  in  Georgius  Syncellus,  Chro- 

more  probably  lie  still  farther  to  the  west.  nogr.  i.  p.  134,  136,  edit.  Bonn,  and  in 

The  Bite  of  Etham  is  the  principal  thing  Eusebius,  Chron.  i.  p.  215,  Venetian  ed.of 

that  now  enables  us  to  fix  its  place.    At  the  Armcn.  translation,  and  according  to 

any  rate  Josophus  is  mistaken  in  identify-  the   better   reading.    According  to  Ro- 

iug  it  with,  or  in  placing  it  in,  the  neigh-  sellini's  Monum,  Storici,  i.  p.  240  sqq.,  the 

bourhood  of  Letopolis,  which  occupied  the  11th  and  also  the  13th  king  of  this  house 

site  which   Babylon  subsoquoutly  filled  bore  tho  same  name. 
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building  cannot  at  any  rate  be  earlier  than  the  last  century  of 
the  duration  of  that  dynasty  ;  and  even  should  the  heavy  op- 
pression of  the  Israelites  have  commenced  somewhat  earlier, 
we  have,  according  to  this,  no  reason  to  think  of  it  as  lasting 
much  more  than  fifty  years,  or  at  the  utmost  a  century. 

It  is  quite  compatible  with  this  very  general  statement 
respecting  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns,  that  the 
Book  of  Origins  has  preserved  a  more  accurate  memory  of  the 
*  hard  and  cruel  service '  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subjected, 
and  must  certainly  have  long  submitted;  for  it  must  have 
occurred  as  described  during  the  latest  period  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  the  memory  of  which  was  necessarily  the  most  vivid.  To 
break  their  spirit,  it  is  said,  forced  labours  were  imposed  on 
them  and  task-masters  set  over  them;  and  by  such  labours 
they  built  royal  cities  of  commerce,  *  two  of  which,  Eaamses 
andPithom,  *  situate  in  Goshen,  are  mentioned  by  name.  The 
object  of  this  was  probably  to  accustom  the  Israelites  to  the 
stationary  town-life  already  prevalent  in  the  rest  of  Egypt 
(i.  p.  414  sq.) ;  of  course  not  under  terms  such  as  to  secure 
them  fixed  civil  rights,  which  in  case  of  need  tbey  could  make 
good  against   the   sovereign    power;  but  so   that  they  were 

'  Ex.  i.  11.    The  LXX.  every  where  un-    pears  from  the  fact  that  the  Lowor-Egyp- 
dentand  nb^plj  ^^X^  hb  foriresseSf  which,     tian  (Memphitic)  translation  of  the  LXX. 

aa  intended  to  orerawe  the  Israelites  who  at  Gen.  xln.  28,  29  puts  ReOCJOrt*  which 
built  them,  would  suit  very  well ;  but  is  identical  with  this  Pithom,  for  Hero- 
those  are  named  nW^  ^"Sf;  That  mer-  opolis.  The  LXX.  indeed  hero  add  On 
cantile  towns  (properly  store-cities)  were  or  Holiopolis,  which  lay  not  far  to  the 
meant,  is  seen  by  the  context  in  such  north-east  of  the  E^rptian  Babylon,  and 
passages  as  1  Kings  ix.  19,  2  Chron.  viii.  the  present  Kahira  (Cairo) ;  but  that  truly 
4r6.xvii.  12;  comp.xxxii.  28,  where  they  Egyptian  city  was  much  older,  and  is 
aro  mentioned  with  Tadmor,  but  are  dis-  certainly  introduced  here  only  because, 
tinguished  from  fortresses  and  encamp-  according  to  p.  3  sq.,  it  was  connected 
ments.  We  have  therefore  to  think  of  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  iii  the 
such  cities  as  those  commercial  cities  on  age  of  the  Ptolemies  they  liked  to  fancy 
the  frontier  ofthe  Chinese  Empire,  or  those  Moses  himself  as  having  had  some  con- 
town-like  horrea  which  the  Romans  built  nection  with  it.  Still  less  can  we  confound 
in  Africa,  as  described  in  the  Annuaire  de  Raamses  with  this  On,  as  Saadia  does,  PIx. 
la  Soe.  Archhl  de  Constantiue,  1862,  p.  i.  H,  actuaUy  putting  *Ain  chhems  (i.e. 
145  sqq.  Heliopolis)  for  Eaamses,  and  explaining 
«  In  Pithom,  the  Patum  of  Herod,  ii.  tliia  name  (following  Ibn  Ezra)  as  the  ««;»'« 
158,  has  long  been  recognised;  and  in  eye,  as  if  it  was  derived  from  nf;  'sun,* 
later  times  it  was  named  Thdm  or  Thft,  ,  .^«  ,*  »n4u  *• 
aawding  to   the  Jtinerariim    Antoninl  and  CA.M.C' to  see.     On  the  question 

p.  163,  170,  cfl.  Wessel.  (pp.  73,  75,  ed.  whether  the  name  Hebrew  occurs  in  the 

Parth.)     Accortling  to  this  it  lay  to  the  hieroglyphics,  see  Birch  in  Heiaenheim's 

west  of  the  Raamses  mentioned  on  p.  1 1  Deut.   Fieri,  fur  Eng.  theol.   Fonch,   for 

sq..  and  yet  considerably  to  the  east  of  1865,  p.   424  sqq.     On   the  identity   of 

the  Pelusiac  arm  ofthe  Nile.     That  it  lay  Heliopolis  and  the  Eg}'ptian  Babylon,  foo 

west  of  Raamses  follows  also  from  the  fact  the  Coptic  list  of  places  in  Lf  pj>i  us'  AKij^^jpL 

that  Israel  did  not  assemble  for  the  Exodus  Zeitsckr.  for  1865,  p.  51.     P.s.  Ixxxi.  7  [61 

at  it,  but  at   Raamses.    But  these   two  shows  traces  of  a  different  trddltion.     See 

names  of  cities  and  their  mutuid  relation  besides  the  Book  of  Jubi'ccs,  ch.  xlvi, 
▼er©  obscure  at  a  very  early  date,  as  ap- 
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brouglit  Tinder  a  strict  discipline  which  gave  the  whole  ad- 
vantage to  the  government.  Since  the  royal  will  was  absolute, 
they  were  forced  to  build  these  commercial  towns,  admirably 
placed  on  the  Asiatic  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  with  their 
walls,  their  storehouses,  their  warehouses  and  other  public 
buildings,  all  in  the  service  of  the  one  great  monopolist,  who 
in  the  modem  Egypt  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  the  Pasha  himself. 
We  are  further  told  that,  as  the  people  appeared  still  to  remain 
too  numerous  and  prolific  (for  oppression  up  to  a  certain  point 
may  serve  to  invigorate  a  people),  the  Egyptians  made  their 
lives  more  bitter,  by  heavy  tasks  in  brick- making,  servile  field- 
labours,  and  other  work  of  the  hardest  description.  ^  The 
tradition  is  rather  concise,  but  is  explained  by  similar  occur- 
rences in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  where,  according  to 
European  travellers,  the  Pasha  occasionally  compels  the  in- 
habitants of  an  entire  district  to  make  a  canal  or  execute  some 
other  public  work,  without  furnishing  even  to  the  poorest  the 
most  indispensable  tools  or  materials.  Such  helps  may  have 
been  withdrawn  more  and  more  towards  the  close  from  the 
Israelites,  as  a  punishment  for  their  obstinacy ;  which  would 
greatly  aggravate  their  despair. '  Josephus  mentions  other  ta«ks 
laid  on  them — the  building  of  pyramids  for  instance,  and  the 
making  of  canals ; '  but  as  he  does  not  indicate  his  authority, 
and  as  the  account  of  the  Book  of  Origins  is  amply  sufficient, 
and  much  better  suited  to  the  locality,  the  pyramid  building  at 
least  may  be  merely  inferred  by  late  writers,  whom  Josephus 
follows,  from  the  frequency  of  such  buildings  in  Egypt.* 

The  Third  Narrator,*  indeed,  goes  a  step  further,  when  he 
relates  that  Pharaoh  commanded  the  two  Hebrew  midwives 
(i.  p.  296  sq.)  to  kill  every  new-born  Hebrew  male  child  on  the 
spot;^  and  that  when  these  women  were  found  at  once  too 

•  Ex.  i.  12-14.  it  is  more  easy  to  imogino  this  than  the 

•  It  is  thus  described  in  the  long  ac-  buildingof  pyramids  in  that  part  of  Egypt. 
count  of  the  vexations  of  the  people  during  *  Proofs  of  those  facts  are  now  thought 
the  last  part  of  their  stay,  Ex.  v.  6  sqq.  to  bo  discovered  in  Egyptian  writings ; 
Wilkinson,  indeed  {Mann,  and  Ctist,  to\,  boo  Jfcvue  Archcol.  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  228  ; 
ii.  p.  98  sqq.),  maint4iins  that  the  brick-  TheoL  Studien  und  Kr,  1863,  p.  719  sqq., 
makers  in  Kosellini,  Man,  Civ.  t.  xlix.  4  727  ;  but  the  subject  must  be  more  fully 
and  t.  ii.  p.  264  sqq.,  are  not  Israelites,  as  investigated. 

had  been  asserted ;  bnt  the  lighter  colour  *  The  idea  that  the  passage  Ex.  i.  15- 

of  their  skin  shows  them  at  least  to  have  "•  22  is  derived  from  a  later  narrator,  is 

been  captive  Asiatics.    All  this  has  been  ^ar  from  confirmed  l>y  its  general  siiirit 

made  still  clearer  by  later  published  dis-  a»d  colouring.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  frag- 

coveries ;  see  Brugsch,  Hist.  d!igyfte,  vol.  inent  of  the  work  of  tlie  Third  Narrator, 

i.  pp.  106,  174  sq.  "who  on  other  occasions  gives  groat  promi- 

•  Ant.  ii.  9. 1.    Philoalso,  inhisZ//^  of  °Tti!?  ^^^  LT^J^^ ^''''';  ,v 
.V(««.i.7sq.,which,  however,  is  pervaded  ^^'^  '«  ^^  "^^°^°e  f  ^^«  T^"^" 
by  a  very  free  style  of  description,  men-  ^®^^  expression  D.^35{^"1  Py  Ex.  i.  16  ; 
tions  the  making  of  canals ;  and  certainly  properly  *  upon  the  (two)  wheels,*  since 
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wise  and  too  honest  to  obey,  the  order  was  extended  to  every 
Egyptian.  But  that  this  command  was  not  so  imperative  as 
the  one  relative  to  the  building  of  the  cities,  and  that  this 
stoTj  is  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  as  that,  is  evident  from  the 
&ct,  that  besides  Moses,  who  was  saved  from  the  Nile,  there 
were  so  many  thousand  male  Hebrews  ready  to  march  with  him 
out  of  Egypt.  Besides  it  presupposes  the  whole  nation's  dwell- 
ing near  the  Nile,  which  is  not  quite  accordant  with  the  other 
accounts.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  object  of  such  a  tyranny 
must  have  been  to  annihilate  the  manhood  of  the  people ;  the 
narrative  however,  in  its  present  form,  is  mainly  occupied  with 
Moses,  and  is  intelligible  mainly  in  reference  to  his  history. 

Even  from  the  shorter  accounts  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  relation  established  by  Joseph  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  was  now  entirely  dissolved,  and  that  some- 
thing new  must  of  necessity  take  its  place.  Erom  the  very 
commencement  of  this  connection  the  Israelites  had  the  option 
of  either  losing  themselves  entirely  in  the  life  of  Egypt 
(as,  in  our  own  day,  has  been  done  by  the  Islamite  Fellahs, 
who  migrated  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  and  have  wholly  lost 
their  nationality),  or  else  of  freeing  themselves  by  a  determined 
effort  from  its  dominion ;  and  the  course  of  events  had  only 
"brought  this  alternative  before  them  in  a  more  distinct  and 
urgent  form.  How  the  die  was  cast  we  must  learn  from  the 
following  period  of  the  actual  rising  of  Israel,  and  from  the 
sublime  genius  of  Moses. 

B.   EISING  OP  ISEAEL  IN  EGYPT  :   MOSES. 
I.    SUEVET   OP  THE   AUTHOEITIES   POE   THE    HiSTOEY  OP  MoSES. 

With  the  history  of  the  ultimate  rising  of  the  people,  as 
it  now  lies  before  us,  is  closely  interwoven  that  of  Moses,  its 
mightiest  hero ;  and  thus  we  here  approach  one  of  those  periods 
with  whose  exceptional  grandeur  every  good  man  loves  to 
quicken  his  own  spirit,  and  which  he  therefore  desires  to  bring 
fully  before  him  even  to  the  minutest  details.  For,  taking  only 
an  outside  view,  we  may  discover  the  surprising  greatness  of 
Moses  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  in  this  story  of  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  Israelites  and  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt   that  his  name  shines  preeminently  bright,   but  also, 

the  earliest  camnges  had  only  two)  ;  henco  VJ5^  ^y  Prov.  mv.  11,  '  a  word  nimbly 
in  the  midst  of  driving,  without  stopping  gpokon,'  Qerm.flink,  i.e.  quickly  and  with- 
in the  course;  just  as  we  (Germans)  say  ^  v    -^  ^-                      \\       \             \ 
fluffs  'on  the  wing'  for  insfanUy,    This  ^"^  hesitation;  comp.^Up  ^l^-^  ^1^ 

is    also   the    simplest  interpretation   of    Freyt.  Chr.  p.  53,  9. 
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and  if.  possible  with  even  greater  lustre,  in  the  succeeding 
very  different  history  of  the  development  of  the  liberated  people 
in  Asia.  Thus  he  is  the  unparalleled  hero  who  sustains  the 
grandeur  of  two  perfectly  distinct  yet  equally  exalted  epochs. 
But  nearly  all  these  glorious  times  lie  too  remote  from  the 
mature  development  of  the  Israelitish  literature  preserved  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  us  easily  to  ascertain  very  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  it  with  historical  fulness  and  certainty ;  so 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  history  becomes  an 
imperative  preliminary.  And  as  we  cannot,  with  regard  to 
these  sources,  completely  separate  the  whole  long  life  of  Moses 
into  two  halves,  we  must  here  treat  of  the  authorities  for  the 
history  of  his  whole  life  and  his  times  generally. 

To  fieithom  such  an  actual  life  as  that  of  Moses,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  difiBcult  of  historic  problems,  did  we  even  possess 
the  most  abundant  materials.  For  we  here  approach  a  power 
which  produces  the  mightiest  and  most  lasting  results,  but 
which  works  in  a  mysterious  privacy,  which  in  its  own  nature 
is  hard  to  apprehend,  and  is  especially  diflBcult  for  us  of  a  later 
age  to  penetrate.  Our  life  moves  in  the  midst  of  those  very 
truths  which  received  their  first  currency  and  acknowledgment 
from  Moses  and  other  minds  like  his;  we  are  sustained  and 
protected  by  them ;  we  live  in  the  hourly  enjoyment  of  their 
blessed  fruits.  But  the  very  ease  with  which  we  now  move  in 
their  sphere,  tempts  many,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  regard 
their  first  establishment  and  promulgation  as  a  light  affair. 
How  few  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  power  which  first  and 
alone  grasps  such  truths,  and  is  then  able  also  to  connect  them 
with  the  innermost  life  of  a  nation,  and  thus  permanently 
establish  them  in  the  world !  There  is  still  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  us  about  Mohammed,  although  we  can  all 
judge  him  without  bias,  and  although  we  possess  numerous  and 
well-preserved  documents  by  which  to  discern  his  life  and  cha- 
racter. *  How  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  conduct  such  an 
inquiry  satisfactorily,  when  it  concerns  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
who  towers  far  above  Mohammed  both  in  depth  of  spirit  and 
permanence  of  influence,  and  whom  nevertheless  the  extant 
historical  records  do  not  exhibit  to  us  in  anything  like  the  same 
vividness  and  authenticity  ! 

Hence  some  and  in  other  respects  by  no  means  contemptible 
writers  of  our  own  day  have  turned  the  light  of  history  into 

>  I  pointed  this  out  in  the  ZeiUch.  fur    tlic  Zcit8ch.fur  Geschichtswiss,  vol.  i.  (Bor- 
das  Morg.  vol.  i.  p.  87  «?qq.,  and  in  a  no-    lin,  1844)  p.  170  sqq. 
tice  of  G.  Weil's  Life  of  Mohammed,  in 
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total  darkness  over  the  head  of  this — next  to  Christ — greatest 
founder  of  a  religion;  and  some  among  ns  have  doubted 
whether  Moses  ever  lived,  or  whether  anything  certain  can 
now  be  asserted  respecting  him.  *  But  this  is  only  the  language 
of  a  despair  that  knows  not  how  to  use  the  still  extant  re- 
cords, and  restore  by  their  means  distinctness  to  the  historic 
picture. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Moses  up  to  the  Exodus  the  present 
records  of  the  Old  Testament  furnish,  it  is  true,  only  meagre 
accounts,  and  chiefly  such  as  have  already  passed  through 
seyeral  forms.  But  precisely  for  this  period  of  the  histor)'  we 
encounter  some  Egyptian  traditions,  which  have  taken  root 
independently  of  the  Hebrew  narratives,  and  are  therefore  all 
the  more  welcome  as  filling  up  many  blanks  in  our  historical 
survey.     These  we  shall  subsequently  examine  in  one  series. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  history  passes  from  Egypt  to  Asia,  we 
completely  lose  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  foreign 
reports,  or  at  least  traditions,  with  the  Hebrew  ones.  The 
nations  with  which  Israel  then  came  in  contact  already  pos- 
sessed some  kind  of  historical  records,  as  several  indications 
show  (i.  p.  52) :  and  their  annals  may  have  contained  much  re- 
specting the  conquests  and  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  people 
of  Israel:  but  all  such  documents  are  lost  to  us  now.  The 
perfect  silence  of  all  foreign  accounts  of  that  period,  how- 
ever, is  compensated  by  the  fuller  and  more  authentic  records 
preserved  by  the  people  themselves,  which  only  require  to  be 
correctly  brought  together  and  consulted. 

When  we  review  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  as  our 
chief  means  of  reconstructing  this  history,  we  perceive  on  a 
closer  survey  that  their  number  is  made  up  of  such  various 
kinds,  that  we  must  commence  any  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  history  as  a  whole,  by  distinguishing  and  describing  the 
varied  fragmentary  recollections  of  those  times. 

1.  This  is  the  earliest  period  of  which  several  notable  ex- 
ternal evidences,  enduring  in  the  life  of  the  community  itself, 
and  thus  constituting  Jin  indestructible  basis  of  genuine  histo- 
rical reminiscence,  had  been  preserved  at  the  date  of  the  older 
narrators  and  particularly  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins. 
These  are  primarily  objects  of  art,  which,  as  well  from  their 
nature  as  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  described,  could 
only  have  come  into  existence  during  that  period,  and  be 
handed  down  from  it  to  succeeding  generations,  as  venerable 

*  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  tho  Berlin  Jahrb.Jiir  Wmenschaftf,  Kritt'k,  1836,  No.  11  sq., 
and  elsewhere. 

VOL.  n.  c 
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heirlooms  of  the  glorious  Mosaic  age.    As  surely  as  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  due  to  Moses  (as  we  will  soon  show),  so 
Ukewise  the  two  Tables  of  Stone,  the  oldest  and  most  sacred 
monument  of  the  Mosaic  religion^  date  from  that  age.     The 
duality  of  the  Stone  Tables  corresponds  exactly  with  the  true 
division  of  the  Ten  Commandments  into  two  equal  halves,  of 
which  the  one  contains  the  five  precepts  respecting  what  the 
Romans  called  pietas,  and  the  other  the  five  relating  to  social 
duties.    Even  the  older    chief  narrator  knows  these  Tables 
of  Stone  as  the  most  sacred  of  visible  relics,  inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  God  himself,  and,  like  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans, 
brought  down  *  from  heaven  to  earth.     We  also  know  that  in 
Solomon's  time  they  were  still  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
an  especial  relic  almost  too  sacred   for  the  touch  of  human 
hands,  and  therefore  were  also  deposited  unchanged  in  their 
wonted  place  in  the  new  Temple. '  As  to  the  other  sacred  relics, 
the  Ark  at  all  events  belongs  to  this  period,  as  it  contained  and 
preserved  the  Tables  of  Stone,  and  was  the  outward  sign  of  the 
Holy  Place  to  the  community ;  and  it  was  therefore  also  trans- 
ferred almost  unchanged  into  Solomon's  Temple. 

Besides  these  antiquities,  derived  without  doubt  from  Moses, 
many  of  the  other  things  which  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  ascribes  to  the  Mosaic  age,  may  really  belong  to  that 
early  period.    If  we  examine  the  Tabernacle,  we  cannot  indeed 
be  sure  that  it  descended  from  Moses  complete  and  unchanged, 
with  all  the  specialities  described  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Origins ;  for  the  most  ancient  account  shows  that  altars  of  a 
much  simpler  kind  sufficed  at  an  early  part  of  the  Mosaic  age,' 
and  in  particular  the  Golden  Altar  ^  from  its  entire  character 
and  position  may  have  been  a  somewhat  later  addition,  although 
one  which  in  David's  time  had  long  been  considered  indispen- 
sable.    But  as  a  whole  the  Tabernacle  is  proved  by  unmistak- 
able  indications  to  have  been  derived  from  the  early  times  of  the 
wanderings.     It  was  only  the  most  sacred  of  the  many  tents 
of  a  migratory  people,  resembling  the  general's  tent  in  the 
midst  of  a  camp ;  and  according  to  the  minute  description  of 
it,  all  the  objects  belonging  to  it  were  adapted  for  carrying, 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  tent.     In  fact,  by  the  use  of  the 
word  tent  at  a  much  later  period  to  designate  the  holy  place,  * 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  itself,  notwithstanding  all  its  splen- 
dour and  its  expanded  proportions,  shows  itself  to  be  only  a 
tent  on  a  large  scale,  though  no   longer   portable.     In  like 

'  Ex.  xxxi.  18;  comp.  xxxii.  16.  *  Ex.  xxx.  1-7.    See  Alterth.  pp.  157 

'  1  Kings  riii.  9.  Fqq.,  436. 

*  Ex.  XX.  24  8q.  *  Ps.  xxyii.  5  eq.,  Ixi.  5;  Esek.  xli.  1. 
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siaimer  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Book  of  Origins,  be- 
sides the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels,  ascribes  the  costume  and 
decorations  of  the  priests  to  a  heavenly  pattern  and  sanction.  ^ 
From  this  we  at  once  conclude,  that  in  David's  time  these 
things  were  considered  to  have  descended  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  Mosaic  age;  and  a  closer  examination  confirms  their  high 
antiquity.  A  memorable  tradition^  expressly  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  staff  of  the  High  Priest,  and  its  deposition  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, to  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  in  fact  in  those  antique  times 
this  sceptre  must  have  had  as  high  a  significance,  and  been  as 
carefully  preserved,  as  the  regalia  in  any  other  realm.  Even  the 
small  pot  of  manna  which,  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins, ' 
was  preserved  as  an  eternal  remembrance,  must,  if  we  rightly 
estimate  the  character  of  that  book,  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
existed  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and 
been  publicly  exhibited  at  the  usual  repetitions  of  the  sacred 
history  in  that  place. 

Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  conservation  of  actual 
laws,  sayings  and  songs  by  Moses  and  his  contemporaries ;  a 
considerable  number  of  which  are  discoverable  by  a  careful 
examination,  although  we  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  only 
a  few  thoroughly  authentic  utterances  of  so  remote  a  time  could 
be  proved  to  be  genuine.  TKere  is  no  well-founded  doubt 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  derived  from  Moses,  in  their 
general  import,  their  present  order,  and  even  in  their  peculiar 
language.  They  are  genuinely  Mosaic  in  essence,  and  comprise 
the  highest  truths  which  the  new  religion  brought  into  the 
world,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  short 
sentences  for  everybody,  and  are  expressed  with  so  much 
precision  and  order  as  of  itself  to  indicate  a  superior  mind. 
Their  arrangement  possesses  the  most  antique  simplicity  ima- 
ginable, and  has  itself  become  the  model  of  many  similar  series 
of  laws,  in  groups  of  five  and  ten.  They  are  moreover  twice 
(Ex.  XX.  and  Deut.  v.)  placed  at  the  head  of  all  expositions  of 
the  Mosaic  religion ;  and  in  both  cases  distinctly  marked  as 
most  sacred  and  peculiar  words.  And  whereas  there  are 
several  peculiar  expressions  *  even  in  the  ten  very  brief  sen- 
tences of  which  they  undoubtedly  originally  consisted,  both 
the  copies  now  extant  insert  several  additions  and  explana- 
tions— an  infallible  criterion  of  a  very  ancient  text  variously 

•  Ex.  xxT.  1-9.  obscure  me  and  take  my  place ;  an  unusual 

•  Num.  xrii.  16-28  [1-13]  ;  comp.  xx.  0.  cxprossion,  comp. Psalm  xvi.  2 ;  and  ver.  1 7, 

•  £iX.  xyi.  32-34.  to  covet  the  houses  i.e.  as  it  is  correctly 

•  ILg.  Ex.  XX.  3  ;  no  other  gods  ^^B  y]l  explained  in  Exodus,  any  sort  of  real 
htfare   me,  i.e.   as  if   they   desired    to  Property  belonging  to  the  neighbour. 

c  2 
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interpreted  in  after-times — a  text  in  this  respect  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Deut.  r.  we  discover  still  greater 
license  in  the  transcription  of  an  ancient  copy. 

We  are  not  indeed  able  to  point  out  many  large  series  of 
laws  as  derived  directly  from  Moses.  But  beyond  doubt,  single 
utterances  of  an  archaic  and  very  peculiar  character,  which 
from  their  whole  spirit,  and  generally  from  their  position  also, 
can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  master-mind  than  Moses  himself, 
can  be  detected  in  various  places.  The  identical  explanations^ 
which  we  find  in  the  first  five  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  improbable  though  it  be  that  they 
were  on  the  Table  of  Stone,  may  yet  as  to  their  meaning,  and 
mostly  as  to  their  tone  also,  very  likely  be  derived  from  Moses ; 
since  their  meaning  and  expression  are  not  less  peculiar  than 
those  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  since,  as  we  will  show, 
they  are  connected  with  these  by  an  internal  tie.  Again,  the 
peculiar  and  pregnant  description  of  Jahveh  as  to  his  twofold 
moral  characteristics,  which  is  interwoven  as  an  explanation  in 
the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  5  sq.,  Deut.  v.  9  sq.,  is  repeated  with  but 
little  variation  in  other  passages  of  an  elevated  tone ;  as  if  all 
later  writers  on  the  Mosaic  Age  regarded  it  as  being,  like  the 
Ten  Commandments,  an  ancient  set  phrase  by  Moses  himself. 
It  occurs  as  Jahveh's  designation  of  himself,  by  which  he,  like  a 
king,  announces  himself  with  all  his  titles ;  ^  and  it  is  freely  in- 
troduced into  Moses'  prayer.  '  And  as  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  law  for  every  one  without  exception  among  the  whole 
people,  they  have  a  worthy  counterpart  *  in  a  similar  emphatic 
declaration  concerning  the  Priests  :  their  distinction  from  the 
laity,  as  well  as  the  heavy  responsibility  of  such  a  position,  could 
not  in  the  genuine  Mosaic  sense  be  more  sharply  defined  than 
it  is  there ;  and  that  declaration  is  there  quoted  as  ancient  and 
well  known.  We  may  certainly  also  include  in  this  class  the 
glorious  words  of  the  true  Gospel  wherewith  the  Jahveh-religion 
is  announced  to  the  whole  people.*  Moreover  all  these  state- 
ments— ^those  in  the  Ten  Commandments  as  well  as  the  others — 
— have  this  in  common,  that  the  purely  prophetic  declarations 
respecting  Jahveh  are  given  in  the  first  person,  Jahveh  himself 
speaking  the  command ;  ^  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  this  is 
found  only  in  Moses  himself.  There  are  other  sayings  which  we 
may  well  conjecture  to  belong  to  this  class.  ^ 

*  Of  those  which  are  not  identical  we        •  Ex.  xix.  4-6. 

do  not  speak.  •  In  the  expression,  *  Ia7n  Jahveh!* 

*  Ex.  zxxiv.  6  sq. ;  comp.  xxxiii.  10,        '  As  in  tlie  remarkable  discourse,  Ex. 
just  as  in  the  Decalogue.  xvi.  6  sq.,  whicli  has  already  received  a 

*  Num.  xiv.  18.  different  exposition,  ver.  8,  from  a  later 

*  hey,  z.  3«  narrator. 
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Popther,  those  hymns  and  songs  or  fragments  of  songs  which 
every  indication  shows  to  belong  to  Moses'  time,  occupy  an 
important  place  here.    The  beautiful  and  simple  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest  upon  the  community,  which  was  ever 
retained  in  after  times,  ^  evidently  sprang  from  the  Mosaic 
period,  as  certainly  as  did  the  military  words  of  command,* 
which  were  spoken  when  the  sacred  camp  set  forward  or  halted. 
In  these  antiquely  simple  but  powerful  and  beautiful  utterances 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  age  and  spirit  of  Moses  ;  the 
first  poetically  describes  the  peaceful  and  the  second  the  warlike 
feelings  of  the  community  during  that  primeval  age ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  both — ^the  peaceful  and  the  warlike  congrega- 
tional  chant — became  the  foundation  of  all  later  congrega- 
tional songs,  and  were  reproduced  and  remodelled  for  a  later  age 
in  two  successive  Psalms,  Ixvii,  Ixviii.   What  a  joyous  exultation 
of  feeling  animated  the  whole  people  in  the  Mosaic  age,  and  on 
what  varied  occasions  it  flowed  forth  in  the  brief  winged  worda 
of  popular  song,  is  shown  by  two  songs  preserved  entire  ' — 
spiking  memorials  of  the  glory  of  the  last  days  of  Moses. 
We  also  discover  traces  of  other  songs  which  belong  to  that 
early  period  ;*  and  the  fine  triumphal  song  in  Ex.  xv.  belongs, 
in  its  present  extent,  at  latest  to  a  period  very  soon  after  Moses, 
but  its  basis  and  germ  are  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  the  time  of  Moses. 

2«  But  we  also  find  connected  records  of  the  course  of  events 
during  the  long  period  of  the  wanderings,  which  must  have 
been  written  very  early,  and  which,  if  we  only  possessed  them 
in  greater  abundance,  would  still  enable  us  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  entire  history  of  that  period.  Of  this  kind  there  has 
come  down  to  us  complete  a  very  remarkable  catalogue  of 
the  places  where  the  Israelites  encamped,  from  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt  to  their  arrival  at  the  Jordan.* 
This  catalogue,  in  its  present  form  and  position,  betrays  indeed 
that  it  has  not  only  been  inserted,  but  also  dressed  and  shaped, 
by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins ;  for  we  easily  recognise 
his  peculiar  style  from  the  first,  and  trace  it  consistently 
throughout  the  whole.  The  Book  of  Origins,  when  it  before 
described  the  various  marches,  and  treated  at  length  of  the 
memorable  events  occurring  at  each  encampment,  always  enu- 
merated the  very  same  encampments  in  the  very  same  terms  as 
we  find  here.^    And  in  summing  up  here  at  the  close  of  the 

»  Knm.  vi.  24-26.  '  Num.  xxxiii.  1-49. 

«  Nom.  X.  35  sq.  •  -}D  .^yph  and  -5  !|3n^ ;  but  quitodif- 

'  S™:."1'  ^7  wi-  "^P^  5-3^-  ferent  in  the'passagi  Niiin.  xxi.  16-20. 

♦  Ex.  ui.  15  and  xvu,  16.  *      ^ 
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wanderings  all  the  encampments  in  one  series,  the  writer 
evidently  only  means  to  bring  the  history,  previously  minutely 
detailed,  and  often  with  long  pauses  at  the  several  encamp- 
ments, closer  together,  and  to  conclude  it,  according  to  his 
practice,  with  a  brief  summary.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  does  not  scruple,  in  his  partiality  for  fulness  and  pleasing 
refrains,  on  mentioning  some  encampments,  briefly  to  repeat 
some  events  which  have  been  more  fully  described  before,* 
in  their  proper  place.  Nevertheless  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  met  with  this  catalogue  as  a 
very  ancient  and  authentic  document,  and  as  such  made  use  of 
it ;  for  he  himself  expressly  mentions  that  it  was  written  by 
Moses,^  and  how  much  that  phrase  signifies  in  his  mouth,  and 
how  certainly  therefore  this  document  must  be  very  ancient, 
has  been  explained,  i.  p.  122.  In  fact  he  so  evidently  makes 
this  summary  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites  the  ground* 
work  of  his  entire  minute  description  of  that  period  of  forty 
years,  that  he  divides  the  numerous  and  various  occurrences 
which  he  has  to  represent  in  detail,  in  accordance  with  the 
encampments  therein  named,  which  is  inexplicable  unless  he 
had  really  received  the  catalogue  from  tradition  and  considered 
it  the  most  ancient  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  events  of  that 
period.  And  how  otherwise  could  he  have  known  so  accurately 
these  forty-two  encampments  ?  Observe  moreover,  that  they 
appear  on  examination  to  be  quite  historical,  and  contain  the 
most  correct  memorials  of  the  whole  varied  course  of  the 
nation's  fortunes  during  that  period,  and  represent  them  with 
greater  accuracy  and  vividness  than  the  Book  of  Origins  is  able 
to  do  in  its  detailed  narrative.  Now  a  series  of  forty-two  en- 
campments may  be  readily  retained  in  the  memory  of  one  or  two 
generations,  and  partly  at  least  with  the  greater  ease  from  the 
fact  that  occasionally  the  people  passed  through  the  desert  upon 
long-known  caravan-tracks.  But  when  we  reflect  how  dim  and 
confused  the  recollection  of  the  commonest  things  of  the  desert 
— manna,  for  instance,  and  water — must  have  become  at  the 
time  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  it  will  appear  perfectly  impossible 
that  the  memory  should  have  retained  this  long  series  of  forty- 
two  desert-stations,  some  of  them  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
We  may  add  that  the  ancient  catalogue  has  peculiarities  of 

*  Vor.  8  sq.  comp.  Ex.  xii.  1-51;  yer.  connection  with  the  present  passage,  migbt 

fit  comp.  Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  yer.  7,  comp.  Ex.  seem  to  bo  repeated  here,  xxxiii.  40,  unless 

.  ^  xiv.  2,  9;  yer.  8  and  ver.  9,  comp.  Ex.xy.  this  yerse  40,  which  seems  out  of  place, 

}    22  and  27  ;  yer.  14,  comp.  Ex.  xyii.  1 ;  yer.  be  here  repeated  through  the  mistake  of  a 

S7-39,  comp.  Num.  xx.  22-29;  so  much  later  transcriber. 

so  that  eyen  Num.  xxi.   1,  which  com-  *  Num.  xxxiii.  2. 

moncos  another  uajrratlre  and  has  little 
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nomenclature :  in  it  the  name  '  Desert  of  Parau'  current  in  the 
Book  of  Origins,'  is  wholly  unknown ;  and  it  is  only  through  an 
easily  discernible  alteration  that  the  name  Kadesh,^  a  favourite 
in  tJiat  book,  has  been  admitted  into  ver.  36  sq.  of  the 
catalogue. 

'   It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
made  this  very  ancient  catalogue.  Num.  xxxiii,  the  basis  of  his 
enlarged  narrative ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  that  not  nearly  all 
the  forty-two  stations  therein  enumerated  are  separately  named 
by  him  during  its  course.'     We  might  easily  account  for  this 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  all  the  encampments 
were  originally  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  each  in  its 
own  place,  without  omitting  one ;  and  that  a  later  reviser  had 
left  out  those  now  missing.   That  many  names  may  really  have 
been  lost  in  that  revision,  cannot  well  be  denied,  considering 
its  general  character  as  described  at  i.  p.  113  sqq. ;  just  as  many 
Unks  must  likewise  have  dropt  from  the  chain  of  the  chronology 
of  these  forty  years.     Nevertheless,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  clearly  allowed  himself  some 
freedom  in  the  use  of  this  document,^  and  that  the  eighteen 
camp-stations  which  are  wanting  in  Num.  xii.  16,  are  given  by 
him  in  the  final  summary  in  Num.  xxxiii.  without  any  paren- 
thetical comments,  of  which  in  general  he  is  not  sparing :  we 
feel  more  inclined  to  the  view,  that  he  is  himself  responsible  for 
the  chief  omission,  that  of  the  eighteen  encampments,  and 
hurries  the  narrative  over  that  break  with  so  slight  a  hitch,  only 
because  he  was  without  any  clearer  or  more  complete  tradition 
respecting  that  section  of  the  wanderings.    Hence  arises  a  fresh 
argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  catalogue  in  Num.  xxxiii., 
as  well  as  for  the  expediency  of  at  any  rate  introducing  it  in 
full  at  the  close  of  the  detailed  narrative. 

But  this  important  catalogue.  Num.  xxxiii.,  was  not  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  We  find  elsewhere  some  small  fragments  in  a 
different  style  ;^  and  the  list  of  seven  camp-stations  in  Num. 

>  Nam.  z.  12,  ziL  16,  ziii.  3,  26,  comp.  desert  of  Zin) ;  also  the  35th  and  36th  cn- 

Gen.  zzi.  21.                       *  campments,  Tcr.  41  sq.,  comp.  Num.  zzi. 

'  Nam.  ziii.  26,  zz.  1,  22,  comp.zzziy.  4,  10;  and  lastly  the  39th  to  the  41st, 

4;  Beat  zzzii.  51.  ver.  45-47  (instead  of  which  Num.  zzi. 

'  In  the  detailed  account  wo  find  several  12-20  mentions  encampments  differing  at 

encampments  omitted ;   as  the  Ked  Sea  least  in  name) ;  whereas  the  last  encamp- 

far  the  7th  encampment,  ver.  10,  comp.  ment,  ver.  48  sq.,  does  recur  in  Num.  zzi. 

£z.  zvi.  1 ;  then  the  9th  and  10th,  ver.  1,  comp.  zv.  1. 

12  sq.,  comp.  Ez.  zvii.  1 ;  the  15th  to  the  *  E.g.  in  this,  that  ho,  as  already  shown, 

23d,for  all  which  the  writer  has  apparently  in  Num.  z-ziii.  and  especially  zii.  1 6,  gives 

intentionally  substituted  the  great  desert  tho  general  nnmc  '  the  Desert  of  Paran,' 

of  Paran  or  Kadcsh,  Num.  zi.  35,  zii.  16,  instead  of  other  more  specific  names. 

ziii.  3,  26  (comp.  zz.  1,  where  however  •  In  Dout.   z.  6  sq.  a  fragment  of  a 

Sadeeh  is  treated  as  identical  with  the  similar  catalogue  is  ixufeztedi  which,  al-' 
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xxi.  12-20  is  very  diflferent  from  Num.  xxxiii.    These  seven 
must  correspond  to  the  three  specified  in  Num.  xxxiii.  45-47 ;  but 
even  the  names  as  well  as  the  numbers  are  quite  different.    The 
very  tone  of  the  description  itself  is  changed  from  the  eleventh 
verse ;  it  is  itself  conciser,  but  (according  to  ver.  14)  borrows 
from  an  older  and  apparently  more  poetical  work  many  detailed 
descriptions  of  places  in  ver.  14  sq.  and  ver.  20  (see  i.  p.  67  sq.). 
We  can  readily  understand  the  possibility  of  different  state- 
ments respecting  the  camp-stations.     The  forty-two  mentioned 
in  the  complete  list  in  Num.  xxxiii.  were  to  all  appearance  only 
the  principal  stations,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  took  up 
a  fixed  position  in  the  centre  of  the  wide-spread  camp  for  some 
time,  and  fifequently  after  a  journey  of  several  days.^     It  was 
therefore  easy  to  reckon  up  other  encampments  where  the  people 
had  remained  for  a  shorter  time ;  or,  from  the  great  extent 
of  the  whole  camp,  more  than  one  name  might  be  given  to  the 
same  encampment  by  the  people  themselves — not  to  mention 
that  many  wide  tracts  have  several  names ;  and  in  fact  we  do 
elsewhere  find  names  of  places  where  the  people  halted  by 
reason  of  some  event,  which  are  not  recorded  in  Num.  xxxiii.* 
But,  granting  all  these  possibilities,  the  conclusion  only  acquires 
greater  force,  that  the  fragment  on  the  seven  camp-stations 
in  Num.  xxi.  12-20  belonged  to  another  catalogue,  also  ex- 
tremely ancient,  but  widely  different  in  details.    It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us,  however,  that  we  are  still  able  to 
discover  such  ancient  documents  of  strictly  historical  contents 
and  value.  We  will  not  and  cannot  affirm  that  these  catalogues 
were  kept  during  the  journey,  or  written  down  at  once  during 
its  last  year  ;  but  at  a  much  later  period  they  cannot  have  been 
attempted. 

3a  With  respect  to  the  narratives  themselves,  the  first  thing 
which  forces  itself  on  our  notice  is,  that  notwithstanding  their 
riches  in  many  parts,  derived  often  from  quite  different  sources, 
they  still  contain  many  gaps  which  cannot  escape  an  attentive 

tlioogh  on  the  ttIioIo*  agreeing  with  Num.  >  Tho    expression   '  after    three    days* 

xxxiii.  31-33,  norertheless  diverges  so  far  journey '  which  often  occurs,  Num.  xxxiii. 

irom  it  in  the  form  of  the  local  names  8,  x.  33  ;  Ex.  xv.  22,  comp.  Ex.  iii.  18  sqq. ; 

(sometimes  indeed  only  in  the  punctuation  Gen.  xxx.  36  and  xxii.  4,  is  seen  by  its  fre- 

^V]^  and  n*lj*]^),  in  the  oi^er  of  the  quent  repetition  to  bo  a  round  number, 

resting  places,  and  especially  in  the  casual  a^°\ost  as  much  as  a  *  seven  days  journey  * 

mention  of  the  place  of  Aaron  s  death,  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  in  Gen. 

that  it  must  be  derived  from  a  distinct  and  ^°"*-  23,  2  Kings  in.  9. 

independent  source ;  and  from  an  equally  *  Aa    Meriba  and    Massa,  Num.  xx* 

-divergent  authority  is  most  likely  derived  13,  24  ;  Ex.  xvii.  7 ;  Taberadi,  Num.  xi.  3  ; 

the  statement  in  Deut.  ii.  13  sq.  respecting  apparently  introduced,  like  all  these  en- 

the   encampment    at    the    brook  Zared,  campments  not  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii, 

comp.  Num.  xxi.  12,  from  the  earliest  historical  work. 
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observer.  These  losses  and  defects  may  be  in  part  original, 
fmcli  as  even  the  earliest  historian  was  unable  to  supply  and  fill 
up.  For  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  contemporaries 
or  immediate  successors  of  Moses  wrote  his  history  at  great 
length ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  just  seen  in  the  important 
case  of  the  eighteen  camp-stations  which  even  the  Book  of 
Origins  treats  as  a  blank,  how  soon  certain  links  of  the  remote 
history  were  dimmed  in  the  memory.  But  other  omissions 
(and  this  is  to  us  more  extraordinary)  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  superfluity  of  written  nan*atives  which  later  revisers 
pruned  away,  and  by  the  manifold  variety  and  diversity  of 
matter,  which  later  compilers  felt  called  upon  to  simplify. 
Thus  the  Fifth  Narrator  has  introduced  breaks  into  the  chro- 
nology. We  sometimes  find  a  certain  Hur*  mentioned  together 
with  Aaron,  and  as  his  equal,  but  we  possess  no  other  trace  of 
him.  We  perceive  that  he  must  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  fuller  traditions ;  moreover  he  is  mentioned  quite 
briefly  and  abruptly  in  those  passages  as  a  person  as  well 
known  as  Aaron ;  and  yet  in  our  extant  circle  of  traditions  we 
cannot  even  trace  his  genealogy.*  Compare  with  this  the  exact 
description  of  the  pedigree  of  Aaron  and  of  his  four  often- 
named  sons  ;^  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  primitive  account 
above  all  could  not  have  introduced  a  man  of  such  importance 
in  so  perfectly  incidental  and  obscure  a  manner ;  and  then  it 
will  be  granted  that  the  written  accounts  from  which  the  Fifth 
Narrator  takes  his  mention  of  this  man  must  have  spoken  of 
him  much  more  in  detail.  The  following  may  serve  as  another 
example.  The  father-in-law  of  Moses,  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  ii, 
must,  from  all  the  traces  we  can  discover,*  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  characters  connected  with  the  history  of  Moses ; 
but  how  fragmentary  and  sometimes  contradictory  are  the  ex- 
tant short  accounts  of  him !  AccordiQg  to  the  Book  of  Origins 
he  was  called  Hobab  son  of  Eaguel,*  but  according  to  the 
still  earlier  narrator,  Jethro;®  and  this  name  is  adopted  also  by 
the  Third  and  Fifth  Narrators.^    That  Moses  did  not  take  his 

'  Ex.  xvii.  10,  12,  and  xxiv.  14.  •  Ex.  xviii.,  comp.  iv.  18. 

*  It  is  by  mere  giiess-work  that  the  '  Ex.  ii.-iv.  In  Ex.  ii.  18,  the  Tfords 
later  Jews  called  him  the  husband  of  p  nn>  have  in  my  opinion  faUen  out 
Hiriam ;  but  even  Joscphus,  Ant.  iii.  2,  before  ^Xiy*T  *  ^°^  ^^^^  error  must  have 
4,  6.  1,  regarded  the  artificer  Bezaleel  of  been  a  very  early  one :  compare  theLXX. 
Judah,  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxy.  ver.  16,  who  present  the  text  more  com- 
30,  xxxviii.  22, 1  Chron.  ii.  20,  as  Miriam's  plete.  It  might  be  imagined  that  Hobab 
Bon  or  rather  grandson,  becaiise  his  grand-  was  the  man's  real  personal  name,  and 
father  is  namS  Hur.  ^^X^\  which  signifies  prefect,  his  title  of 

!  ^^-y}- 20-23.  honour,  about  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 

*  Ex.  iL  sq.  IV.  18  sqq.  xviu. ;  Num.  x.  »p,v  ^nd  the  Arabic  Im&m.  The  change 
29*-32 

*  Num.  X.,  comp.  Judges  iv.  1 1.  ^®^^^^  'i"»n!  and  npj  (which  occurs  once, 
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wife  and  children  with  him  into  Egypt,  although  another 
ancient  account  says  he  did,*  must  have  been  folly  stated  by 
one  of  the  very  earliest  narrators  ;*  though  in  the  present  state 
of  the  narrative  this  is  scarcely  discernible  now. 

As  these  narratives  now  stand,  we  can  discover  in  them 
three  separate  groups  by  different  authors,  and  from  very 
different  ages. 

1)  A  small,  but  in  some  respects  very  remarkable,  group 
consists  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  Mosaic  times.    To  these  belong  the  passages  enumerated 
at  i.  p.  64  sqq. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  short  notices  de- 
rived from  these  earliest  writings  may  be  interwoven  in  later 
narratives.  *  Their  distinguishing    characteristic  is,  that  in 
simplicity  and  accuracy  of  recollection,  as  well  as  in  fulness 
and  variety  of  original  matter,  they  greatly  surpass  even  the 
Book  of  Origins,  and  must  therefore  be  of  much  earlier  date. 
The  incidents  and  peculiarities  of  that  remote  antiquity  can 
nowhere  else  be  so  certainly  learned  as  in  them,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  loss  of  this  nature  to  be  more  deplored,  than 
that  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  entire.    They  give  us  such 
accurate  information  as  we  find  nowhere  else  respecting  the 
direction  of  the  journey  through  the  desert,  and  the  stations  of 
the  camp;*  they  also  allow  to  Jethro  a  considerable  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  Mosaic  age ;  *  they  do  not  restrict  the  solemn 
period  of  instruction  and  the  giving  of  the  law  so  exclusively  to 
the  encampment  at  Sinai,^  as  is  done  in  the  Book  of  Origins ; 
and,  among  other  more  simple  conceptions,  they  exhibit  the 
Divine  guidance  of  the  people  under  Moses  only  by  the  simple 
and  beautiful  image  of  an  angel  of  God  going  before  the  host.^ 
Moreover  the  work  of  the  Earliest  Narrator  comprised  probably 
the  song  of  praise,  Ex.  xv.  1-21,  and  certainly  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  ancient  attempt  at  a  complete  code  of  law,  Ex.  xx. 
22-xxiii.  19,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  narrative  of  the  last 
two ;  see  also  i.  p.  64  sqq. 

2)  By  far  the  largest  group  appertains  to  the  Book  of  Origins, 
the  character  and  age  of  which  is  described  at  i.  p.  74  sqq.  To 
it  belongs  great  part  of  Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus  with 
the  exception  of  xxvi.  3-45,  the  chief  part  of  Numbers,  and 

in  Ex.  IT.  18 ;  besides  Trhich  the  LXX.        '  According  to  the  short  hint^  Ex.  zviii. 

always  have    ro06^)  is  most  easily  ox-    2,  comp.  iv.  18. 

plained  by  supposing  the  name  to  have        '  Ex.  xiii.  17  sq.;  Num.  xx.  14-22,  xxi. 

been  formed  like  <^^^^  and  other  Syriac    ^ 2-36. 

jrord.  («»  mjl^hrbi  202  «,  «?<«).  If  so  .  ^^i  toEx.  xv.  25  sq. 

this  Nabatean  formation  shows  it  to  be  not  «  ^^^^  r*^^     ^-^  o a  o o   tJ*            i  a 

an  IsraeliUsh  name.  ^*-  ^'^-  ^^'  ""^-  2«'  ^3  5  Num.  xx.  16. 
>  Ex.  iy.  19-26. 
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Dent,  xzzii.  48-62  and  xxxiv.  1-9.  Yet  when  we  regard  the 
contents  of  this  mass  of  records  as  they  now  lie  before  us, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  (i.  p.  82  sqq.)  that  they  subserve  rather 
the  detailed  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions 
than  the  proper  history  of  the  events  of  the  Mosaic  age.  This 
narrator  makes  legislation  his  principal  object ;  even  when  he 
speaks  of  Moses  and  the  events  of  his  Ufe,  he  seizes  every 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  laws,  and  it  is  chiefly  then  that 
he  becomes  eloquent  and  fall  of  detail.  Yet  while  he  binds  in 
a  solid  historical  frame  all  his  representations  of  the  legis- 
lation which  he  regards  as  handed  down  from  Moses  and 
his  time,  and  even  carries  out  the  chronology  exactly  in  de- 
tails, afler  his  fashion:  nevertheless,  being  a  late  writer 
and  having  so  circumscribed  an  object,  he  has  necessarily 
a  &r  more  contracted  historical  horizon  than  those  earliest 
historians.  To  him,  at  all  events,  Moses  is  only  the  lawgiver 
and  leader  of  the  holy  community,  as  Aaron  is  the  head  of 
the  priestly  tribe;  and  therefore  he  purposely  selects  out  of 
a  large  circle  of  stories  about  the  Mosaic  times  *  those  por- 
tions only  which  he  can  easily  render  subservient  to  his 
object;  and  makes  no  other  use  of  several  records  of  me- 
morable events  than  as  occasions  for  expatiating  on  legal 
enactments  or  certain  sacerdotal  doctrines.  Hence  too  many 
original  and  undoubtedly  genuine  narratives,  as  given  by  him, 
appear  quite  disconnected,  or  are  even  scarcely  intelligible — as, 
for  instance,  on  the  punishment  of  individual  transgressors  of 
ordinances.*  Contemplating  the  whole  Mosaic  age  mainly  in 
relation  to  the  laws  and  to  the  blessings  accruing  from  their 
observance,  he  uses  the  far  from  joyful  and  elevating  memories 
in  which  he  finds  the  Mosaic  age  rich — accounts  of  the  frequent 
murmurings  of  the  people,  or  the  rebellion  of  individuals — 
mainly  for  the  special  purpose  of  showing  in  eloquent  language 
the  dignity  of  Moses  as  the  leader  appointed  by  Jahveh,  and 
the  pemiciousness  of  all  false  desires  and  transgressions.*  But 
at  the  same  time  he  has  such  an  antique  simple  reverence,  not 
so  much  for  the  holy  personages  as  such  as  for  the  great  truths 

*  Observe,  for  instance,  how  many  un-  but  it  would  be  great  folly  to  deny  their 

doobtedly  historical  names  of  men  belong-  existence  at  the  time  of  our  Narrator.  For 

log  to  that  period,  are  mentioned  by  this  a  special  proof  of  the  historical  character  of 

Narrator,  and  often  on  apparently  very  these  names,  see  the  section  on  the  name 

trivial  occasions ;  Ex.  xxxi.  2 ;  Lev.  x.  4,  Jahveh,  infra. 

xxiv.  10  sq. ;  Num.  i.  6  sqq.,  xiii.  4  sqq.,        *  Lev.  xxiv.  10  sqq. ;  Num.  xv.  32;  Ex. 

and   then  it  will   be  admitted  that  an  xvi.  20  sqq. ;  Lev.  x.  1  sq. ;  comp.  Num. 

abundance  of  early  and  veir  complete  tra-  xvi.  6  sqq. 

ditions  must  have  lain  before  him.    For        •  Ex.  xvi.,  comp.  Num.  xi. ;  Num.  xiii. 

the  most  part  we  are  unable  to  define  with  sq. ;  xvi.  sq. ;  xx.  1-13. 
any  accuracy  the  nature  of  these  authorities, 
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of  the  Mosaic  age,  and  so  true  an  awe  of  the  actual  words  and 
laws  of  Jahyeh  alone,  that  throughout  he  has  no  scruple  in 
telling  that  even  Moses  himself,  and  still  more  the  persons 
surrounding  that  holy  man,  were  in  certain  moments  not  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  full  of  faith,  and  were  therefore  compelled  by 
a  higher  power  to  endure  each  his  own  share  of  the  chastise- 
ments of  the  time.^ 

8)  The  last  important  group  belongs  to  the  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Narrators  (see  i,  p.  96  sqq.).   At  their  late  period,  the 
principal  aim  of  the  writers  (as  we  can  discover  from  their  own 
conduct)  could  no  longer  be  to  gather  and  relate  oral  traditions, 
nor  to  attempt  the  first  full  pictures  of  the  Mosaic  time.    But 
the  special  elucidation  of  the  great  truths  of  this  history  seemed 
then  to  become  more  than  ever  important.     Moreover  the  time 
gradually  arrived  when  it  might  seem  desirable  to  recompile 
and  perhaps  occasionally  to  curtail  the  multifarious  and  often 
prolix  writings  respecting  Moses ;  and  in  fact  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Fifth  Narrator  consists  in  combining  and  working 
up  all  the  older   books  accessible  to  him  into  a  new  whole. 
Nevertheless  it  was  by  no  means  their  whole  aim  to  reproduce 
and  remodel  the  older  works  on  the  history  of  Moses ;  they 
evidently  wished  to  renew  the  glorious  memories  of  the  Mosaic 
age,  then  scattered  through  a  multitude  of  books,  in  such  form 
as  was  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  contemporaries.   And 
since  the  era  of  those  writers  had  already  become  predominantly 
prophetical,  we  can  readily  understand  why  they  regard  Moses 
in  his  prophetical  character  only,  strive  to  represent  him  as  the 
almost  unattainable  model  of  all  prophets,  and  seize  every  ocea* 
sion   presented  in  those  histories  to  glorify  in  animated  and 
graceful  descriptions  the  prophetical  truths  which  had  attained 
80  great  an  elevation  in  their  own  age.     To  awaken  faith,  par- 
ticularly faith  in  Moses  as  the  great  hero,  the  bearer  of  power 
and  salvation,  far  surpassing  all  ordinary  prophets — faith  in 
him  who  had  himself  proved  that  the  highest  faith  is  that  in 
Jahveh — this  was  a  requirement  of  that  prophetic  age,  and 
therefore  plainly  a  primary  object  with  the  Fifth  Narrator.* 
Led  by  such  considerations,  these  writers  enlarged  or  altered 
many  portions  of  the  history  of  Moses,  especially  towards  the 
beginning  in  Exodus,  less  so  towards  the  close.^    They  did  it 
chiefly  by  means  of  fuller  descriptions,  but  also  occasionally  by 

'  Lev.  x.-xii. ;  Num.  xii.  1-3,  xx.  12  sq^.  probably  substituted  by  the  Fifth  Narra- 

23  sq.,  xxvii.  12-14;  Deut.  xxxii.  48-52.  tor  for  another  word;  comp.  xxvii.  14; 

'  Ex.  iy.  1-9,  31,  xiv.  31,  xix.  9 ;  Num.  Beut.  xxxii.  51. 
xiT.  11,  XX.  12  ;  comp.  Gen.  xv.  6.  In  the        •  i^um.  xi.  xii.  xir.  11-26. 
passage  Num.  xx.  12,  ]^DXn  K?  l^&s  been 
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single  words  and  sentences  merely ;  and  many  of  their  new 
conceptions  of  ancient  traditions  are  animated  by  surprising 
prophetic  truths.  On  the  other  hand  they  manifestly  added 
Tery  few  or  no  stories  wholly  new  as  to  substance.  Nevertheless, 
they  occasionally  have  genuine  historical  names  which  we  find 
nowhere  else ; '  and  it  is  especially  in  these  instances  that  we 
must  recognise  traces  of  ancient  documents  which  are  now  lost. 

The  Fifth  Narrator,  thus  combining  older  works  and  with  his 
own  hand  remodelling  and  enlarging  them,  has  unfortunately 
also  permitted  himself  to  omit  many  things  which  earlier  works 
contained  as  requisite  to  the  connection.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
gain  for  our  historical  survey  that,  where  he  does  follow  them, 
he  quotes  them  with  such  accuracy  that  we  can  even  now  quite 
clearly  discern  their  traces ;  and  particularly  that  he  reproduces 
the  important  legal  portions  of  the  Book  of  Origins  with  such 
slight  curtailments.  But  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
account  of  the  murmurings  of  the  people,  given  in  Numbers 
zi.  1,  stands  quite  out  of  connection;  and  that  after  Exodus 
xxxi.  18,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Origins,  the  account  neces- 
sarily expected  from  xxv.  9,  40,  xxvi.  30,  how  Jahveh  showed 
to  Moses  the  pattern  of  the  sanctuary,  must  have  fallen  out ; 
not  to  mention  again  the  cases  of  this  kind  noticed  at  pages 
23  sq.  In  the  same  way  the  numerous  and  important  trans- 
positions of  entire  passages,  discoverable  on  a  close  examination 
of  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  are  best 
explained  as  the  results  of  that  adaptation  and  amalgamation 
of  different  works.* 

If  we  collect  into  one  view  what  has  just  been  explained 
respecting  the  three  groups  of  narratives  relating  to  Moses, 
and  combine  them  with  what  has  been  discussed  on  i.  p.  64  sqq., 
we  clearly  see  through  what  various  stages  and  modifications 
the  glorious  recollection  of  the  personality  of  Moses  incessantly 
passed.  Whilst  in  its  substance  that  recollection  became  ever 
narrower  and  more  limited  in  the  eyes  of  later  ages,  with 
regard  to  its  representation  and  development  it  became  at  each 
stage  freer  and  less  confined,  the  more  the  original  entire 
image  was  reduced  to  mere  fragmentary  recollections.  For 
these  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  express  themselves 
finely,  if,  with  the  external  limitations  of  the  matter,  the 
internal  restraints  which  opposed  the  spiritual  resuscitation, 

*  As  Hur,  Ex,  xvii.  10,  12,  xxiv,  14  ;  sqq.    Also  the  passage  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11, 

Eldad  and  Medad,  Num.  xi.  26  sq.  which,  according  to  all   criteria,   cannot 

'  Ex.  xxiv.  1  sq.,  derived  from  a  very  have  been  \n:itten  by  any  earlier  historian 

early  record,  ought  properly  to  be  placed  than  the  Third  Narrator,  is  now  quite  dis- 

before  rer.  9-11.    On  the  many  displace-  placed,  and  ought  most  probably  to  follow 

ments  in  the  Book  of  Origins  see  i.  p.  87  chap,  xxxiy. 
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instead  of  disappearing,  had  become  more  and  more  rigid.  The 
earliest  records,  which  exhibit  a  many-sided  picture  of  Moses 
derived  from  still  perfect  memory,  are  the  most  tied  down  by 
the  power  of  still  living  tradition.  There  he  appears  rather  as 
a  mere  lawgiver  and  national  leader ;  and  the  narrative  has  a 
freer  play.  In  the  eyes  of  the  succeeding  age  he  appears  more 
limited  in  his  action,  as  a  prophet  using  only  spiritual  weapons; 
and  then  the  narrative  breaks  almost  the  last  fetters  of  ancient 
strict  memory;  until  at  length  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
completely  setting  aside  all  strict  history,  makes  him  a  mere 
prophetical  orator.  This  is  in  one  sense  an  advance ;  but  it 
also  becomes  perfectly  clear  what  we  under  such  circumstances 
must  do  to  gain  true  historical  knowledge,  and  by  what  means 
we  can  arrive  at  the  most  accurate  conception  possible  of  the 
great  events  of  that  primitive  age. 

In  Deuteronomy  proper  (chap,  i-xxxii.  41),  considering 
both  its  origin  and  its  age,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  primary 
authorities  for  the  history  of  Moses :  it  is  therefore  the  more 
surprising  that  an  attentive  examination  should  reveal  that  the 
auUior  has  nevertheless  used  quite  different  documents  from 
those  which  we  now  possess  through  the  compiler  last  described ;  ^ 
and  we  find  particularly  frequent  reference  to  such  older  sources 
for  the  history  of  Moses,  in  the  historical  survey  that  opens  the 
discourses,  chap,  i-iii. 

Some  instances  have  come  down  to  us,  which  show  us  most 
convincingly  how  completely  the  entire  territory  of  the  primeval 
history  was  regarded  after  the  Deuteronomic  age  merely  as  an 
open  field  where  every  prophet  and  teacher  sought  the  manifold 
germs  of  his  doctrine,  and  by  the  freedom  of  his  adaptation 
readily  found  them.  The  Deuteronomist,  with  obvious  reference 
to  the  immediate  wants  of  his  own  age,  recommends  that  the 
Idumeans,  but  not  the  Amorites  and  Moabites,  should  have 
easy  access  to  the  Israelidsh  commimity.  Searching  the  history 
of  ike  community  under  Moses  for  arguments  for  this,  he  found 
indeed  that  Moab  had  granted  Israel  a  free  transit,  and  he  also 
says  so,  ii.  29.  But  the  mere  fact  that  he  found  nothing  in  the 
ancient  records  about  a  peculiarly  friendly  feeling  of  Moab  to 
Israel  in  Moses'  time,  became  in  his  mind  an  argument  against 
it  (xxiii.  4  sq.).    But  Ezekiel  (xx.  4-26)  even  proves  an  im- 

1  Sacli  passages  as  Deut.  xzv.  17  sq.  these  passages  appear  derived  from  fuller 

prove  that  he  was  also  acquainted  with  and  earlier  rather  than  from  later  sources ; 

other  narratives ;  and  allusions  such  as  thus  the  s^ory  about  Amalek,  whence  xzv. 

zvii.  16,  xxviii.  68,  comp.  xviii.  2,  that  he  17  sq.  is  taken,  clearly  stood  formerly  in 

knew  other  legislative  documents,  besides  Ex.  xvii.  8  sqq.  in  tlie  place  of  the  present 

those  adopted  by  him  (see  i.  p.  125).  And  greatly  abridged  narrative. 
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portant  proposition  by  a  long  course  of  argument  from  the 
Pentateuch,  conducted  with  such  freedom,  that  one  does  not 
know  which  to  admire  most — his  license  in  the  use  of  the 
sacred  history,  or  the  noble  thought  which  he  is  expounding ; 
he  takes  a  series  of  such  passages  as  Ex.  vi.  and  xvi,  Numb. 
xiv.  23,  and  xviii.  15  sqq.,*  as  the  foundation  of  a  proof  that  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  God  under  Moses,  had  grown  harder  by 
three  grades  of  severity,  the  more  the  people  had,  in  like  pro- 
gression, rebelled  against  what  were  at  first  most  simple  and 
easy  laws. 

4.  Now  it  certainly  appears  on  careful  examination,  that 
Moses  is  seldom  expressly  mentioned  in  the  common  life  of  the 
people  during  the  centuries  immediately  before  and  after  David, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  usual  then,  as  it  was  later,  to  speak  of 
Mosaic  religion  and  Mosaic  law.     In  David's  time  the  northern 
town  Abel  recalls  only  the  ancient  faithful  men  of  Israel  as 
the  founders  of  life-maxims  still  in  repute.^    The  first  passage 
of  the  prophets  in  which  Moses,  though  not  named,  is  alluded 
to  as  the  '  Prophet '  of  ancient  times,  and  is  associated  with 
Jacob,  is  in  Hosea ;'  the  first  where  he  is  named  in  conjunction 
with  Aaron  and  Miriam,  is  in  Micah.^    There,  however,  the 
remembrance  of  these  three  personages,  as  is  seen  from  the 
immediately  following  mention  of  Balaam  (ver.  5)  in  agreement 
with  the  present  narrative  in  Numbers  xxii-xxiv,  is  revived 
rather  in  a  learned  fashion  from  books.     That  subsequently, 
fix>m  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  onwards,  the  ancient  leader 
rises  as  it  were  from  his  grave  with  greater  glory  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  people,  and  that  his  name  is  then  mentioned  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  comes  at  last  to  be  used  as  a  watch- 
word, is  just  a  consequence  of  the  great  change  which  came 
over  the  mind  of  Israel  and  of  the  above-described  progress  of 
the  later  conceptions  of  his  person,  and  of  the  remodelling  of 
the  ancient  historical  works  in  that  sense.    But  any  one  in  our 
day  who  should  conclude  from  this,  that  perhaps  Moses  never 
existed,  or  never  achieved  anything  great,  would  only  prove 
himself  both  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  and  his  opinion  would 
not  be  bold,  but  presumptuous  and  wrong.     For  if,  as  results 
from  the  preceding  examination  of  the  original  authorities, 
the  historical  existence  of  Moses  is  rendered  indubitable  by 
other  trustworthy  signs,   then  the  circumstance   that  for  a 

>  Bat  the  words  of  Kzekiol  xx.  23  show  '  2  Sam.  xx.  19. 

that  he  read  the  passage  Lev.xxvi.  3  sqq.  '  Hos.  xii.  13  sq. 

at  a  later  place,  but  otherwise  had  the  *  MicahTi.4.    See  Jahrb,  d.  Bibl.  Wiss. 

work  of  the  Fifth  Narrator  before  him  in  xi.  p.  20  sq. 
ezactlj  the  same  form  as  we  have  it  now. 
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few  centuries  lie   was   seldom   mentioned    in    common    life, 
warrants  no  other  inference  than  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
lived  in  a  very  simple  manner,  troubling  themselves  very  little 
about  antiquity,  enjoying  almost  unconsciously  the  blessings 
whose  foundations  were  laid  in  earlier  times,  and  making  little 
inquiry  about  the  authors  of  them.     And  every  consideration 
shows  that  we  cannot  form  any  other  notion  of  those  ages.    So 
long  as  a  nation  has  not  been  forcibly  reminded  by  great 
convulsions   of   its  remote   antiquity  and    of   the    historical 
foundation  of  its  blessings,  it  will  only  vividly  retain  in  memory 
and  discourse  the  heroes  of  the  nearer  past,  and  gradually 
forget,  at  least  in  common  life  and  daily  speech,  those  of 
remoter  and  receding  ages.     The  names  of  such  heroes  of  the 
primeval  ages  of  a  people  pass  through  vicissitudes :  the  heroes 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  religion  also  are  described  with  little 
detail  in  the  Vedas,  whereas  some  of  them  are  revived  in  the 
Epic  poems, — but  who  would  thence  conclude  that  a  Vi9vamitra 
and  Gautama  never  lived  P  ^    Besides  which,  as  a  general  truth, 
in  every  true  religion  the  name  of  the  founder  must  disappear 
in  presence  of  his  doctrine.     The  philosopher  founds  a  school 
on  his  own  name  through  some  peculiar  views  and  opinions. 
The  theologian,  in  the  same  way,  creates  a  sect  by  means  of  a 
few  peculiar  and  often  one-sided  propositions ;  thus  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Luther  himself  did  not  take  sufficient  pre- 
caution against  the  use  of  the  name  Lutheran.     But  in  every 
true  religion  there  is  one  special  fundamental  thought,  which, 
being  higher  than  all  its  recipients  -without  exception,  is  also 
above  its  own  promulgator;  and  before  such  a  thought  the 
person  and  name  of  the  founder,  in  so  far  as  they  are  human, 
disappear.     Only  the  Jesuits  of  the  Bomish,  as  well  as  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  name  themselves  after  Jesus  ;  and  only  the 
Pharisees  called  themselves  emphatically  Disciples  of  Moses.' 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  Moses'  great  work,  the  religion  of 
Jahveh,  to  enjoin  that  all  the  blessings  of  life  and  all  thoughts 
should  rather  be  referred  to  Jahveh  himself  than  to  man ;  and 
it  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  its  spirit  that  a  prophet  should 
attempt  to  speak  in  Moses'  name,  or  the  congregation  address 

'  In  the  sumo  way  vro  are  surprised  to  hands  is  so  scanty,  much  must  be  due  to 

miss  the  name  of  Solomon  in  most  of  the  chance. 

writings  of  the  next  few  centuries  after  *  Even  the  religion  which  Christians 
him,  and  his  fame  is  obviously  revived  call  Mohammedanism  is  not  strictly  speak- 
only  in  much  later  times ;  but  on  a  nearer  ing  thus  named  and  regarded  by  its  adhc- 
Tiew  this  can  be  readily  explained,  and  rents ;  the  legal  name  at  least  of  its  fol- 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  lowers  being  not  Mohammedans  but '  The 
from  it  erroneous  conclusions.  Besides,  Devoted*  or  'The  Faithful.'  Something 
where  the  entire  mass  of  materials  in  our  similar  might  be  shown  of  Buddhism. 
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itself  to  him.  The  meaning  of  that  religion^  and  the  meaning 
of  Moses  also,  is,  that  before  Jahveh  even  the  greatest  leader 
should  a^in  be  on  a  level  with  all  other  members  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Now  in  the  life  of  a  community  based  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple, so  loHg  as  it  steadily  advanced  on  the  track  thus  opened 
to  it,  the  name  of  its  founder  would  become  indifferent  to  it. 
The  great  change  in  the  external  position  of  the  nation  directly 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  prevalent  disorder  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  doubtless  contributed  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  Moses.  As  a  compensation,  we  know  certainly  that 
the  narrators  of  events  subsequent  to  the  Mosaic  age,  whenever 
there  was  necessity  for  speaking  of  Moses,  did  so  with  historic 
accuracy. ' 

If  in  the  case  of  every  great  historical  phenomenon  it  is  only 
by  a  vivid  retrospect  over  the  whole  period  and  its  results 
that  the  scattered  fragments  of  remembrance  can  be  arranged 
in  a  new  series,  this  necessity  for  a  free  survey  is  far  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  hero  of  a  veiy  remote  antiquity,  who  must  live 
more  indelibly  in  the  great  results  of  his  efforts  and  his  victories 
than  in  the  fleeting  remembrance  of  the  specialities  of  his  life. 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  must  certainly  have  been  in  obscure 
antiquity  a  wonderfully  elevated  period,  which  combined  surpris- 
ing power,  resolution,  and  activity.     The  entire  people  of  late 
ages  look  back  with  wonder  to  its  elevation,  its  well  remem- 
bered  fame,  and  its  sharply  defined  requirements ;  the  earliest 
national  songs  in  Canaan  resound  with  the  praise  of  Sinai,  as 
the  venerated  origin  of  all  the  historical  glory  of  Jahveh  and 
his  people;*   to  distant  Sinai   Elijah  flies   for  refuge   in  the 
utmost  desperation  of  his  soul,  as  to  the  primeval  hearth  and 
the  last  retreat  of  the  holy  fire  in  Israel,  there  to  watch  for  the 
voice  of  Jahveh  and  for  light ; '  and,  above  all,  all  the  special 
arrangements  and  the  very  existence  of  the  community,  with 
its  spiritual  truths  and  high  objects  of  endeavour,  point  most 
distinctly  to  a  period  which  had  the  power  and  courage  to 
produce  such  results,  and  to  establish  them  firmly  during  many 
centuries.     In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realise  the 
eminence  of  a  period  fruitful  in  such  results,  which  gave  to  the 
nation  all  its  fame  and  splendour,  and  determined  its  entire 
tendency  and  aim  for  many  centuries — nay,  for  the  whole  of 
its  ancient  period.     Be  it  granted  that  the  leader  of  that  age 
and  originator  of  that  most  pregnant  development,  from  the 
very  fact  that  he  obtruded  himself  so  little,  but  gave  the  glory 

'  From  passages  like  Judges  iy.  11,  xyiii.        '  Judges  y.  4  sq. 
SO  (aceoimng  to  the  correct  reading).  '  1  Kings  xiz.  8  sqq. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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to  his  God,  gradually  disappeared  from  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity behind  his  great  work,  and  for  long  was  distinctly  known 
to  but  few ;  yet  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  soul  of  extra- 
ordinary greatness,  and  that  he  worked,  and  worked  with  won- 
derftd  power  and  success,  remains  perfectly  clear,  unless  we 
choose  to  ascribe  to  chance  whatever  is  most  spiritual  in  the 
world,  and  so  to  plunge  ourselves  into  blindness.  The  true 
problem  before  us  is,  first  of  all  to  recognise  as  accurately  as 
our  materials  render  possible  the  inner  life  and  movement  of 
that  great  spiritual  activity,  and  thus  to  understand  the  com- 
mencement of  an  age  so  rich  in  results  for  future  centuries ; 
nor,  until  this  is  done,  can  the  special  facts  and  events,  so  far 
as  recorded,  be  rightly  estimated  or  truthfully  depicted.  And 
it  lies  in  the  very  essence  of  the  thing  that  precisely  those 
spiritual  impulses  and  efforts,  inasmuch  as  they  last  far  beyond 
Moses,  and  determine  the  course  of  the  history  in  its  details,  can 
be  most  fully  and  certainly  recognised  here. 

n.  Beginning  op  the  Eising  op  Israel  in  Egypt. 

According  to  the  present  narrative,  the  great  change  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Egypt  proceeds  wholly  from  the  birth, 
growth,  and  active  efforts  of  Moses,  the  Man  of  God.    This 
view  of  the  origin  of  that  era,  however,  is  evidently  only  a  con- 
sequence of  such  a  general  conception  of  the  history  of  that 
great  epoch  as  could  not  fail  to  spring  up  in  the  consecrated 
centre  of  the  ancient  community.     For,  as  that  community 
knew  that  it  was  only  through  the  strong  arm  of  a  Divine  de- 
liverance that  it  had  sprung  up  and  was  still  supported,  so  the 
memory  of  the  separate  events  of  its  history  transformed  itself 
in  an  ever  fuller  and  purer  degree  into  a  history  of  the  real 
Divine  redemption — a  history  which  is    at    once   the  most 
striking  and  mighty  instance  of  such  redemption,  the  true  model 
of  every  similar  though  less  grand  and  extensive  deliverance, 
and  the  hopeful  assurance  of  every  future  one.     In  presence  of 
the  one  exalted  thought,  that  they  were  the  *  People  of  God,' 
which  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  recollections  of  the  liberated 
community,  the  lower,  earthly  portions  of  the  remembrance 
have  gradually  disappeared  and  given  to   it  a  larger  space. 
And  if  ever  the  whole  mass  of  the  single  experiences  of  a 
great  history    can    at  last  be   concentrated  in  one  essential 
fundamental  thought,  and  this,  enclosing  within  itself  a  purely 
spiritual  truth,  is  adequate  to  inspire  a  whole  nation  with  a 
higher  life  and  the  courage  of  a  nobler  existence,  then  we  must 
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acknowledge  that  an  example  of  this  did  occur  on  a  large 
scale  in  that  primeyal  age ;  in  fact,  the  purer  that  thought  became 
as  time  went  bj,  the  better  was  it  for  the  community  in  all 
respects,  since  the  purest  thoughts  are  the  mightiest  and  the 
mo0t  indelible.  Moreover,  according  to  a  fundamental  principle 
of  this  ancient  community,  every  real  Divine  deliverance  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  true  prophet.  There- 
fore from  this  point  of  view  the  entrance  of  Moses  on  this 
earthly  scene  formed  a  commencement  to  the  whole  history, 
before  which  all  other  recollections  gradually  faded  away. 

If  the  early  beginnings  of  this  new  era  form  altogether  the 
obscurest  portion  of  its  history,  this  is  yet  more  especially  true 
of  the  dawn  of  the  rising  in  Egypt  itself.  According  to  the 
present  narrative  in  Exodus  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  pro- 
phetic power  of  Moses,  on  his  return  from  Asia,  had  first  raised 
the  nation,  sighing  under  Egyptian  oppression,  to  a  spiritual 
eleyation,  and  possibly  in  a  very  short  time,  although  nothing 
definite  is  said  on  that  point.  But  even  general  considerations 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  here  important  portions  of  the 
history  have  been  less  completely  preserved.  For  so  remarkable  a 
spiritual  phenomenon  as  Moses  must  always  be  only  the  climax 
of  a  long  enduring  powerful  movement,  and  constitutes  the 
highest  oscillation  in  a  series  of  efforts  constantly  increasing 
in  intensity,  and  then  exhausting  themselves.  We  see  this 
afterwards  very  distinctly  in  the  case  of  those  heroes,  Samuel 
and  David,  who  represent  the  highest  point  of  the  second 
great  epoch  of  the  Israelitish  history ;  and  if  even  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Baptist  precedes  the  historical  manifestation  of 
the  Messiah,  how  much  more  mast  we  look  on  Moses  as  only  the 
crowning  point  of  a  long  enduring  movement  which  originated 
before  his  energetic  arrival  on  the  scene  ! 

And  in  fact,  when  we  look  with  stricter  attention  into  the 
Bible  narratiTes,  we  meet  with  many  indications  which  may 
verify  this.  We  will  not  infer  too  much  from  the  flight  of 
Moses  into  Asia  on  account  of  the  murder  of  an  Egyptian, ' 
although  according  to  the  narrative  itself,  Moses  can  scarcely 
have  been  at  that  time  at  the  Court  of  Pharaoh  as  a  favourite 

'  An  example,  ehowing  how  suporsti-  Kcr.  xix.  15,  21 ;   as  if  Moses  at  that 

tioofllT,  and  how  contrary  to  its  original  early  timo  had  been  a  Prophet  at  all ! 

meaning,  the  Mosaic  history  was  under-  But  we  mark  an  unmistakable  transition 

itood  in  later  times  than  thoso  of  the  Old  towards  this  idea,  even  in  Acts  vii.  25. 

Testament,  is  seen  in  the  assumption  of  What  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of 

later  teachers  (e.g.  even  in  Clem.  Alex,  viewing  the  history  of  Moses  was  effected, 

Strom,  i.  23),  that  Moses  killed  the  Kgyp-  to  judge  even  from  this  one  example  only, 

tiaa  bj  a  word  only ;  which  they  thought  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  times  of 

Bugfat  be  inferred  from  Is.  xi.  4,  comp.  Israel ! 

D  2 
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of  his  daughter,  and  he  is  described  rather  as  a  man  of  import- 
ance living  among  his  own  people.  Nor  will  we  farther 
insist  that  Moses,  returning  to  Egypt,  must  at  least  have  re- 
turned thither  at  a  suitable  time,  when  he  could  hope  to  act  not 
wholly  without  result.  But  if,  according  to  an  extant  account, 
unhappily  sadly  isolated, '  at  the  very  moment  that  Moses  was 
preparing  to  return  from  Asia,  Aaron  went  to  meet  him  as  far 
even  as  Sinai,  and  they  both  together  then  penetrated  into 
Egypt :  then  this  necessarily  presupposes  a  movement  in  Egypt, 
corresponding  to  that  in  Asia  which  must  have  preceded  it. 
During  the  absence  of  Moses,  therefore,  his  elder  brother  Aaron 
had  evidently  not  been  quite  inactive  in  regard  to  the  work  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to  meet  him  in  Asia.  And 
when  we  subsequently  see  these  two  noble  brothers,  after  their 
meeting  at  Sinai,  continue  to  work  out  their  great  scheme  in 
common,  although  not  constantly  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  some- 
times even  opposed  to  each  other,  we  feel  as  if  the  truth  every- 
where met  us,  that  the  great  rising  of  Israel  sprang  from  the 
meeting  of  two  great  movements  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia,  the 
leaders  of  which  were  respectively  Aaron  and  Moses. 

Further,  when  we  look  at  Levi,  the  tribe  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
it  will  become  evident  that  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Moses 
and  subsequently  that  it  was  elevated  to  be  the  sacerdotal  tribe ; 
but  even  in  Egypt  it  must  have  raised  itself  around  its  great 
clansman  Aaron  to  noble  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  have  become 
habituated  to  his  leadership.  For  we  see  it  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  constantly  forming  a  close  circle  round  Aaron,  and 
when  necessary  protecting  the  purer  religion  proclaimed  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  against  all  the  other  tribes.  Now  as  Levi 
was  possessed  by  a  wholly  different  spirit  during  the  Patriarchal 
age  (i.  p.  379),  and  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  at  first  the  dominant 
one  in  Egypt ;  and  as  Aaron  and  Moses  by  no  means  belonged 
to  the  ruling  family  of  Levi  (i.  p.  364),  and  the  tribe  therefore 
did  not  rally  around  them  merely  as  hereditary  leaders ;  it  be- 
comes clear  that  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  Levi 
towards  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  period.  The  new  rising  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  certainly  issued  principally  from  the  tribe  of 
Levi  and  from  Aaron,  and  in  Egypt  that  tribe  commenced  those 
noble  struggles  which  it  afterwards  continued  under  Moses,  and 
perseveringly  carried  on  to  a  victorious  issue. 

Finally,  the  ancient  Egyptian  recollections  handed  down 
through  Manetho,  point  witii  the  utmost  distinctness  to  such 

>  Ex.  ir.  27-29,  from  tho  Earliest  Narrator ;  while  the  Fifth  Narrator  only  applies 
X}l\s  in  his  usual  way,  yer.  14. 
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a  coQJonction  of  two  great  movements,  an  earlier  one  in  Egypt 
and  another  in  Asia.  Of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  again 
farther  on. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  determine  what  form  that 
rising  took  on  its  spiritual  side;  and  whether  that  phase  of 
it  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Israelites  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, or  possessed  further  ramifications  among  the  Egyptians. 
The  only  view  we  can  adopt  is,  that  this  gradual  rising  sprang 
from  no  mere  revolt  against  Egyptian  oppression,  but  was  chiefly 
kindled  and  fanned  to  a  flame  by  a  high  thought  and  a  new- 
born spiritual  truth.  But  that  this  thought  was  not  that  pecu- 
liar to  Moses,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  we  must  assume 
just  as  assuredly  as  we  do  that  it  had  a  certain  connection 
with  it ;  nor  can  we  ascribe  to  this  early  period  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  name  Jahveh  as  the  brief  symbol  of  the 
religion  founded  by  Moses,  as  it  came  to  be  used  after  his 
time*  But  what  is  presupposed  by  Moses'  peculiar  thought, 
even  with  respect  to  the  Patriarchal  age,  and  forms  one  of  its 
deep  foundations,  is  the  truth  of  the  unity  and  spiritual  nature 
of  the  true  God.  Now,  in  opposition  to  the  then  degraded 
state  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (see  p.  8  sq.),  this  truth  must 
have  been  established  by  so  profound  a  necessity,  we  may  say, 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  find  in  it  the  mightiest  lever  and 
the  surest  basis  of  all  that  rising.  This  was  the  precise  point 
where  this  movement  could  connect  itself  with  the  really 
national  past  in  the  history  of  Israel.  For  though  we  now 
possess  but  little  detailed  information  respecting  the  religion 
of  the  Patriarchs  (i.  p.  317  sq.),  we  are  yet  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  its  essence  and  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  this  later  age.  The  Patriarchs  acknowledged  but  one  God, 
and  to  him  as  invisible  and  supernal  they  offered  sacrifices 
upon  altars  without  images  and  without  temples,  *  imder  the 
open  sky ;  so  simply  and  so  justly  did  they  even  thus  early 
think  of  their  God.  ^  Still,  to  them  he  was  but  as  their  own 
household  God,  and  they  placed  him  beside  the  gods  of  other 
families,  tribes,  and  nations.  As  heads  of  a  great  tribe  or 
ruling  family,  they  insisted  that  sacrifices  should  be  made  to 
this  invisible  heavenly  God  only ;  they  were  not  behindhand  in 
apprehending  the  purer  thought  of  a  supreme  God  encompassing 

'  That  tho  Patriarchs  built  altars  only,  more  elaborated  systems  of  worship. 
)sa  constant  tradition;  indeed  even  under        ^  According  to  a  very  ancient  phrase, 

the  Jahyeistic  religion  these  were  origin-  indeed  (i.  p.  319,  comp.  346  note),  this  is 

ally  deemed  adeqiiate :  see  Alterthumcr,  p.  true  primarily  only  of  the  God  of  the 

145  iqq.    "When  thus  designedly  left  with-  father  of  Isrod^  i.e.  of  Jacob;  but  there 

out  image  and  temple,  they  certainly  had  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  case  of 

a  meaning  of  their  own,  as  opposed  to  tho  Abraham  and  Isaac  was  different, 
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all,  wliicli  was  already  cherished  by  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  Canaan :  and  they  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  these  in 
the  energy  and  faithfulness  wherewith  they  adopted  this  truth 
to  guide  their  own  aims  and  deeds.  ^  But  in  separate  houses 
under  their  sway,  especially  among  the  women  and  slaves,  they 
could  not  prevent  the  Teraphim,  i.e.  images  of  the  Deity,  from 
keeping  their  place  and  being  regarded  as  the  innermost  shrine 
and  fixed  centre  of  each  household ;  and  in  fact  these  Teraphim 
kept  their  place  in  private  houses  from  those  early  days  until 
long  after  Moses.*  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  unity  and 
spirituality  of  God  to  which  they  clung  was  in  many  respects 
unstable  and  faint,  as  but  the  first  germ  of  the  entire  truth ; 
yet  it  is  truly  wonderful,  how  firm  an  impress  the  perception 
of  the  unity  of  God  in  that  early  age  left  even  on  their  language. 
For  it  was  an  antique  usage,  more  especially  in  this  Semitic 
tribe,  to  designate  God,  as  also  every  other  superior,  externally 
by  a  plural  form,  by  which  no  more  than  the  sense  of  a  kind  of 
dignity  and  reverence  was  simply  expressed.  '  But  the  fact  that 
in  the  usage  of  the  language  this  Elohim  was  always  treated 
strictly  as  an  individual,  and  never  considered  or  construed  as 
a  plural,  omless  when  employed  in  speaking  to  heathens  or  of 
angels  and  spirits,  ^  is  a  remarkable  evidence  how  long  anterior 
to  Moses  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  God  was  rooted  in  the 
national  consciousness  (see  i.  p.  319  sq.).  For  while  we  can  still 
clearly  trace  the  gradual  progress  in  the  use  of  the  name 
Jahveh,  which  was  first  exalted  so  high  by  Moses,  this  usage  of 
the  name  Elohim  had  at  his  time  obviously  been  long  immu- 
tably fixed.  And  even  though  no  more  than  the  germ  of  the 
truth  of  the  amity  and  spirituality  of  God  was  inherited  from 
ancient  time,  yet  it  is  clear  how  easily  the  same  truth,  when  it 
now  sprang  up  in  Egypt  in  a  far  more  defined  and  developed 
form,  could  the  more  readily  establish  itself  in  Israel,  because 
it  rested  upon  a  foundation  previously  laid. 

'  This  is  the  way  in  which  wo  must  as  stated  aboTe,  and  bears  no  analogy  to 

regard  Abraham's  relation  to  Melchizedek  the  stiff  and  awkward  *  plural  of  majesty ' 

in  Qen.  xiv.  in  modem  languages. 

•  See  Mterthumer,  p.  296  sqq.,  where  this  *  See  Lehrbuch,  §  3 1 8  a ;  even  whore  only 
is  stated  in  more  general  terms.  Tho  one  visible  spirit  is  spoken  of,  rather  in  a 
small  work  of  Laz.  Bendayid,  a  Kantian  heathen  fashion,  Elohim  is  construed  like 
philosopher,  •  Ueber  die  Bdigion  der  Ebrder  a  real  plural,  I  Sam.  xxviii.  13.  Acconl- 
vor  Mose*  Berlin,  1812,  treats  of  this  ing  to  tho  latest  historical  discoycries  we 
difficult  subject  very  inadequately.  may  compare  with  it  the  mode  in  which 

•  The  plural  in  Elohim  undoubtedly  in  tho  5Aa/ma/;iM,  a  pi.  ,\jjforGWha8 
forces  us  to  assume  that  the  idea  of  Poly-  ^  ^• 

theism  had  had  an  actual  historical  exist-  been  formed  from  tho  Zendic  jasata^  as  if 

ence,  because  otherwise  the  word  would  the  former  boundless  number  of  diyine 

have  been  an  impossibility;  but  in  its  beings  had  been  merged  in  this  unity, 
actual  usage  this  ploral  is  to  be  understood 
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Now,  did  Egyptians  second  Israel's  straggles  for  sncli  higher 
truths,  though  perhaps  only  in  the  search  and  inquiry — in  the 
same  way  as  Melchizedek  supported  Abraham?  We  regfret 
that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  answer  this  question  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  not  in  itself  improbable  that  a  more  spiritual 
religion  should  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Egypt,  a 
country  which  had  been  long  highly  civilised;^  the  recollec- 
tions respecting  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament  imply  a  certain 
connection  as  well  as  opposition  between  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  and  that  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  Egyptian  tra- 
ditions sufficiently  indicate  that  about  that  time  a  religious  war 
did  actually  burst  out.  But  with  our  present  means  we  cannot 
follow  this  out  into  detail :  at  all  events  the  power  then  retain- 
ing rule  in  Egypt  only  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the  Israelites, 
and  pursued  that  object  with  the  greater  zeal  the  less  they 
understood  the  new  spirit  which  animated  the  people.  And  in 
accordance  with  this  we  certainly  cannot  doubt  that  before  the 
return  of  Moses  from  Sinai  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  had  risen 
up  energetically  against  the  dangers  which  threatened  their 
nationality  and  their  religion,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
movement  which  the  arrival  of  Moses,  as  their  deliverer,  oply 
brought  to  a  climax;  the  right  understanding  of  which  is 
important  for  the  immediately  following  history  of  Moses 
himself. 

For  even  if  we  knew  more  than  we  do  of  the  history  of  Moses* 
youth,  we  yet  could  not  undertake  to  follow  into  its  historical 
beginnings  a  spirit  like  that  of  Moses — a  spirit  that  governs 
by  its  own  original  power,  independent  of  all  external  events, 
that  shows  us  things  divine,  and  more  or  less  completely  fulfils 
its  allotted  task.  We  of  a  later  age  can  only  admire  and 
reverence  a  spirit  whose  original  grandeur  and  power  all  the 

'  If  the  observation  of  Lepsius  {D:uk-  authority  of  Manctho.    Theso  sacrifices 

malcr  aus  Aegynten  u.  Acihiopien.  Borl.  are  actually  never  represented  upon  the 

ISiO,  p.  IS  sq. ;  ueb.d.erst^i  Aegi/ptischen  public    monuments,  and  were   therefore 

Gbtterkreis  in  the  Ahhand.  of  the  JJorlin  probably  always  thenceforth  forbidden  by 

Academy,  ISol,  p.  196  sqq. ;  and  M^e  also  royal  edict  (Herod,  ii.  45),  althou^   in 

Bmgsch's  Hist,  d'ltgj/pte,!.  p.  114, 118  sq.,  certain  cases  still  continued,  according  to 

124  sqq.,  166,  175)  and  others  is  further  Diodorus,  i.  88,  and  Plutarch,  on  Ins  and 

confirmed,  a  religious  reformation,  such  as  Osiris,  Ixxiii.    Unreliable  later  ideas,  such 

could  only  be  the  result  of  violent  religious  ns  that  of  Lucian  (on  th*:  Syrian  Goddess, 

contests,  must  Imye  been  introduced  into  iii.),  that  in  old  times  even  tlie  Egyptians 

Kgjpt  by  royal  command,  jiuft  towards  the  had  temples  without  images,  have  no  claim 

close  of  the  1 8th  dynasty,  a  period  belong-  on  our  attention  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  re- 

ing  to  the  present  history.     At  the  very  markable  that  Heliopolis,  which  bordered 

beginningoftliatdynastyAniosis  abolished  closely  on  Goshen  (p.  13),  and  was,  accord- 

hnman  sjicrifioes,  ut  all  events  at  Helio-  ing  to  nil  tradition,  the  dwelling-place  of 

polis,  a6  is  distill ctly reported  in  Porphyry,  Moses,  is  described  by  Strabo,  xvii.  1.  29, 

deAb8tinentia,\\.b'yjtiT\(iY,\x^eh\\\»/rtieoph,  as  a  sort  of  regular  sacerdotal  and  uni- 

ii.  56  sq.,  and  Prcep.  Ev.  iv.  16,  on  the  versity  city  for  northern  Egypt. 
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yicissitudes  of  fortune  serve  only  more  firmly  and  definitely  to 
develop  and  complete :  we  can  only  seek  encouragement  and 
instruction  from  him,  only  draw  nearer  to  him  as  equals  to  an 
equal :  but  explain  him,  derive  him  from  previous  antecedents, 
we  cannot,  for  we  hei'e  stand  in  presence  of  the  mystery  of  all 
creation  and  of  all  spiritual  power.  But  we  can  and  indeed 
must  clearly  apprehend  the  temporal  conditions,  under  which 
alone  it  was  possible  even  for  him  to  carry  out  and  to  attain 
what  he  did  attain;  for  even  the  noblest  mind  in  its  early 
manifestation  is  only  like  a  germ  which  cannot  unfold  its  inner 
power  except  under  certain  conditions. 

And  undoubtedly  the  first  condition  is,  that  such  a  spirit 
should  appear  at  a  time  and  place  where  a  great  problem  of  the 
human  soul  is  striving  after  a  solution,  and  the  ground  of 
life  is  duly  prepared  for  new  seed  from  heaven.  Many  things 
are  requisite  to  make  sucl^a  juncture,  and  rare  must  such  times 
and  places  generally  be ;  for  centuries  may  elapse  in  which  an 
already  received  truth  can  only  strike  deeper  root,  and  during 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  fresh  one ; 
and  the  new  truth  itself  can  only  make  its  appearance  when, 
it  is  a  deeply  felt  necessity,  in  opposition  to  a  fully  developed 
antagonistic  principle.  In  our  times,  indeed,  such  intellectual 
conflicts,  in  a  certain  range  of  height  and  resemblance,  spread 
with  ease  over  many  countries ;  but  we  knoW  that  this  was  not 
the  case  in  remote  antiquity.  But  when  Moses  appeared,  as 
we  have  shown  at  p.  3  sqq.  and  i.  386  sqq.,  such  a  height  of 
intellectual  life  had  already  been  attained  in  Egypt,  that  its 
antagonistic  principles  could  impinge  upon  each  other  most 
sharply  and  fully;  and  thus  early  did  the  people  of  Israel 
encounter  the  necessity  of  either  succumbing  as  slaves  to  Egyp-: 
tian  idolatry  and  sovereignty,  with  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar spiritual  blessings,  or  else  of  encountering  Egypt  in  open 
stern  antagonism,  and  thus  advancing  to  something  newer  and 
better.  In  no  other  known  country  at  so  early  an  age,  did  a 
contest  for  the  highest  truths  of  religion  reach  such  a  height 
that  some  decisive  crisis  could  not  fail  to  arise ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  such  grand  historical  crises  that  the  true  greatness  of 
a  soul  like  that  of  Moses  manifests  itself. 

But  then  such  a  spirit  must  at  the  same  time  find  corre- 
sponding instruments  capable  of  entering  into  his  wishes,  and, 
what  is  still  more  necessary,  of  acting  in  accordance  with  them. 
In  later  ages  indeed,  when  from  various  causes  the  old  exclu- 
sive nationalities  were  being  gradually  broken  up  and  obliterated, 
Christianity,  though  proceeding  from  Israel,  could  at  once  turn 
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to  all  nations,  and  did  not  require  to  associate  itself  indissolnbly 
with  one.     But  during  those  early  ages,  in  which  mankind  were 
separated  into  numerous   small  and  sharplj  defined  nations, 
nothing  spiritual  could  flourish  except  in  closest  union  with 
some  definite  nationality.     But  if  a  people  is  to  receive  a  new 
uniyersal  life-truth,  and  thus  to  renovate  its  existence  in  fresh 
forms,  it  must  certainly  possess  some  elasticity  and  health  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body :  for  a  people  may  sink  so  low  either  by 
pressure  from  without  or  by  their  own  perversity  and  corrup- 
tion, as  to  become  really  incapable  of  any  radical  improvement, 
even  the  most  needed,  and  brought  close  to  them  by  the 
insight  and  counsel  of  some  great  spirit  among  them.     We 
have  seen  in  modem  times,  what  has  become  of  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Poles,  as  also  of  the  Persians  and  the  Turks ; 
everywhere  history  presents  to  us  the  same  warnings,   and 
Germany  must  take  heed  lest  at  some  future  day  she  pay  a  higher 
penalty  than  she  has  yet  done  for  neglecting  to  listen  to  its  voice. 
Now  if  Israel  had  been  deeply  depressed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  passed  in  Egypt,  as 
without  careful  inquiry  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose,*  Moses 
could  hardly  have  found  a  people  capable  of  real  enthusiasm, 
perseverance,  and  improvement ;  for  after  too  long  oppression 
only   individual  minds  at  best  retain  much  vigour,  certainly 
not  the  nation  as  a  whole.     But  since,  according  to  page  11 
sqq.,  we  have  trustworthy  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  severe 
oppression,  at  least,  can  scarcely  have  lasted  more  than  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  thus   a  tolerably  vigorous  and  uncor- 
rupted  nation  was  able  to  respond  to  the  call  of  its  great 
deliverer. 


in.  Beginning  op  the  History  op  Moses. 

If  Moses  was  met  by  such  a  people  engaged  in  so  decisive 
a  crisis  and  in  such  an  aspiring  movement,  and  he  himself 
possessed  greatness  of  soul  equal  to  every  dangerous  tempta- 
tion in  the  hour  of  strife  as  well  as  in  that  of  success,  he  was 
able  to  achieve  the  very  highest  that  was  possible  at  that  epoch, 
and  no  earthly  power  could  frustrate  the  eternal  destiny  of  a 
spirit  which  had  a  wonderful  divine  work  to  do  on  earth.  The 
story  of  his  birth  and  youth  in   the  present  book  is  based 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  9.  1,  really  thinks  occurring  Gen.  xv.  13,  in  a  poetical  dis- 

that  the  Israelites  bore  their  sufferings  in  course,  is  at  all  events  used  in  a  more 

^gypt  during  the  space  of  400  years.   The  general  sense, 
similar  expression  of  the  Fifu  Narrator, 
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on  this  high  aspect  of  his  whole  earthly  career.  The  child 
Moses,  the  son  of  Amram  the  Levite,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  mns  the  risk  of  perishing  in  the  waves  of  the  Nile, 
through  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  is  nevertheless 
saved :  this  story  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  many  by  which  antiquity  expressed  its  feeling  of  the  truth, 
that  no  power  can  prevent  the  uprising  of  so  great  a  hero.' 
The  world,  as  if  dimly  foreseeing  that  he  would  destroy  its  work, 
strove  from  the  very  beginning  to  annihilate  him,  but  by  his 
preservation  in  infancy  the  child,  the  predestined  instrument  of 
higher  designs,  gives  an  earnest  of  his  all-subduing  energy ;  and 
we  are  thus  aroused  to  eager  attention  respecting  the  further 
development  of  such  a  life.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  follow 
further  back  the  track  of  this  story ;  for  though  as  to  its  mean- 
ing and  origin  it  dates  from  early  times,  in  its  present  form  it  is 
derived  only  from  the  Third  Narrator.* 

That  Moses  was  brought  up  in  Egyptian  learning  and 
knowledge,'  but  yet,  when  driven  to  an  act  of  patriotic  in- 
dignation, obliged  to  flee  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  to  take 
refuge  with  Midian  (or,  according  to  Hellenistic  pronunciation, 
Madian),^  the  ruling  nation  there,  and  that  he  formed  a  friend- 

*  Compare  for  instance  the  story  of  the  Levi  known  to  tradition,  in  Ex.  vi.  20 
childhood  of  Perseus  in  Apollod.  BibL  ii.  (where  the  n*jM  or  father's  sister,  against 
4.  1,  and  that  in  Moses  Chorcn.  i^  6  (6),    ^^^  j^^  j^  ^e^  ^^jii,  12-U,  xx.  19  sq.,  is 

.      .  ®T>,^^J""), !Ji ON  ^  •  ^^  «r^  *  ^'  still  allowed  to  marry  her  nephew).  Num. 

atreute  Blatter  (ISiZ), ^o,  2.     We  must  ^^^j    59^     t^^  statement  respecting  the 

however  never  forget,  how  early  and  how  genealogy  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Num.  xxri. 

powerfully  the  grand  example  of  this  story  ^g  from  nnpi  to  ver.  6 1,  is  indee<l  intro- 

about  Moses  may  have  mfluenced  other  ducedatanunsuiUbloplaco,  but  accortUng 

similar  ones,  e.g.    those    respecting   the  ^^  ^^  appearance  has  been  only  transferred 

youth  of  ZAUsh  and  Abraham  in  Tabans  thither  from  another  part  of  the  Book  of 

Annals,  1.  p.  124   128,  Dubeux.     A  Vedic  q^^^^  .     ^^^^  ^^y  reader, 
story  more  remotely  similaris  given  in        ,%,^  jf  ^^ .  .^^^^  ^jj  22.   In  the  Penta- 

the  Journ.  As.  1859,  11.  p.  416.  tg^^j,  tj,ja  jg  everywhere  taken  for  granted 

'  The  entire  passage,  Ex.  i.  15-ii.  22,  as  self-evident:  at  a  later  time  Philo,  in 

is  derived,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  his  Life  of  Moses,  i.  5,  gives  a  description 

from  the  Third  Narrator.    We  are  led  to  of  it,  very  detailed  indeed,  but  onlv  filled 

this  conclusion  not  only  by  the  style,  and  up  by  the  loose  and  free  kind  of  descrip- 

by  the  agreement  in  the  description  of  a  tion  with  which  he  also  restores  the  his- 

shepheras  life  hero,  ver.  15-21,  iii.  1,  with  tories  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  to  suit  his 

the  similar  one  in  Gen.  xxix»  but  also  by  own  peculiar  ideas.    But  wo  cannot  fail 

the  following  special  reason.    If  the  Book  to  observe  that  especially  the  Egyptian 

of  Origins  had  desired  to  mention  hero  Jews  from  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  traced 

the  parents  of  Moses,  it  would  neither  with  especial  interest  the  contact  between 

have  named  them  so  indefinitely  as  is  the  Israel  and  Moses  and  the  ancient  Egyp- 

caso  in  Ex.  ii.  1,  nor  have  put  oflf  the  tians,  and  formed  many  new  theories  on 

entire  account  of  the  family  of  Moses  the  subject. 

and  Anron  to  a  later  and  less  suitable        *  From  the  passages  Ex,  ii.  lo.  iii.  1, 

place,Ex.vi.  11-25.  Moreover,  the  mother  xviii.  1,  L.  do  la  Borde  in  his  Commen- 

of  Moses  here,  ii.  1,  bears  the  general  de-  taire  Geographique  sur  VExode  et  les  Kom- 

signation  of  Bath-Levi ;  whereas  the  Book  bres  (Paris,    1841    fol.)  endeavoured   to 

of  Origins  preserves  the  proper  name  of  prove  that  the  ancient  city  of  Midian  was 

this  the  only  daughter  of  the  Patriarch  situated  on  the  peninsuhi  of  Sinai  itself, 
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ahip  with  a  prince  of  that  people  Hobab  (or  Jethro),  and 
married  his  daughter,  is  also  in  its  present  form'  reported 
only  by  the  Third  Narrator.  But  the  narrative  is  without 
doubt  based  on  genuine  history.  The  chain  of  high  granite 
mountains  towering  up  at  the  south  of  this  peninsula  under 
the  name  of  Sinai  or  (as  it  is  called  elsewhere)  Horeb,'  was 
certainly,  like  Ararat  or  the  Himalaya,  esteemed  sacred  by 
the  surrounding  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  and  not  one 
summit  merely  but  the  entire  range.'  When  Moses,  therefore, 
led  the  redeemed  people  to  that  region,  and  resided  long  with 
them  there,  as  in  a  safe,  homelike  and  hallowed  spot,  he  did  so 
because  he  was  already  familiar  with  it  as  a  sanctuary,  and 
knew  he  might  reasonably  expect  a  similar  shelter  there  for  the 
entire  nation. 

The  Egyptians,  indeed,  had  once  endeavoured,  long  before 
Moses,  to  maintain  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula  as  one 
of  their  frontier  lands,  and  had  obtained  rich  metallic  treasure 
from  some  of  the  western  mountains  of  this  Sinaitic  chain  ;  so 
that  even  now  we  still  discover  there  the  most  speaking 
evidences  of  their  great  art  and  love  of  colonisation ;  ^  but  at  the 
time  of  Moses  they  had  clearly  lost  all  dominion  there.  On 
the  contrary,  every  discernible  trace  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Amalekites,  the  original  inhabitants,  were  at  that 
time  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  entire  peninsula,  in 

on  its  ca8t«rn  coast,  whero  we  dow  find  mado  to  Sinai,  and  the  now  name  was 

Dahab.    But  this  supposition  is  utterly  found  there ;  comp.  the  accurate  itinerary 

baseless,  as  we  shall  see  when  treating  in  Deut.  i.  2. 

of  the  age  in  which  the  Midianites  play  '  Comp.  Ex.  xix.  3  and  the  ancient  name 

the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  'Mount  of  God/  Ex.  iv.  27,  iii.  1  ;  Num. 

Moses.  z.  33.     The  unbroken  continuity  of  the 

*  Ex.  ii.  11-22.  whole  range  even  in  this  respect,  is  still 

*  The  two  names  Sinai  and  Iloreb  are  expressed  in  its  modern  Arabic  name,  Jehcl 
not  interchanged  as  designating  different  el'Tur  (or  Tor) ;  for  this  name  Tur,  which 
points  of  the  same  mountain  range,  as  since  the  preTaJenco  of  the  Aramaic  has 
has  been  assumed  in  modem  times  with-  been  given  also  to  Mount  Gerizim,  Tabor 
out  any  reason.  But  the  name  Sinai  is  (as  by  Kem&l-eldin  in  Freytag's  Chrest, 
clearly  the  earlier  one,  used  also  by  De-  p.  112,  2  sq.),  and  the  Mount  of  Olires, 
borah  in  Judges  y.  5  ;  the  use  of  the  name  though  properly  signifying  mountain  ^e- 
Horeb  cannot  be  proved  before  the  age  nerally,  is  nevertheless  specially  applied 
of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators,  comp.  to  a  sacred  mountain,  and  was  in  the  early 
Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6 ;  but  then  be-  Middle  Ages  transferred  to  this  whole 
comes  very  general,  as  is  shown  by  Dcu-  range.  That  the  earlier  Arabs  pronounced 
teronomy  and  the  passages  1  Kings  viii.  it  Tur,  not  Tor^  appears  from  the  rhyme 
9  (see  i.  p.  76),  xix.  8 ;  Mai.  iii.  22  [iv.  4]  ;  in  Sur.  52,  1 . 

Psalm  cvi.  19.    This  is  not  contradicted  *  In  the  WAdi  Magh&ra  and  Snrbftt-  (or 

by  the  &ct  that  very  late  writers  reintro-  SarAbit-)  el  Kh&dim ;  see  Lepsius,  Briefe 

dnced  the  name  Sinai  from  mere  litoranr  aus  Aegt/pie7i,  p.  336  sqq..  and  the  Ausl/ind 

acquaintance  with  the  old  books.   Througn  for  1851,  p.  288  sqq.,  and  the  illustrations 

what  means  Horeb  became  the  prevalent  in  Bartlett*s  Forfj/  Days  in  the  Desert ^ 

name  after  the  ninth  century,  is  indeed  p.  45  sq.     TheBookof  A  risteas  (appended 

now  unknown  to  us;  possibly  after  the  to  Josephus,  Opera,   ii.  p.  114  sq.)  also 

days  of  Elijah  pilgrimages  were  oftener  exaltstne  metallic  wealth  of  the  peninsula. 
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the  north  chiefly  with  the  Canaanites,  and  in  the  south  espe- 
cially with  the  Midianites,  who  were  more  civilised  through 
commerce  and  the  arts;  but  that  in  some  spots  they  were 
much  intermixed  with  one  or  other  of  these  nations.  It  could 
not  be  doubtful  with  which  of  these  contending  parties  Moses 
would  most  closely  ally  himself,  cousidering  the  ancient  rela- 
tionship which  existed  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Midian- 
ites. For  the  connection  between  Moses  and  the  Priest-Prince 
of  Midian  certainly  did  not  consist  only  in  his  marriage  with 
one  of  the  latter's  seven  daughters,  as  might  at  first  appear;' 
but  had  a  more  weighty  significance.  An  ancient  docu- 
ment' states  that  this  father-in-law  of  Moses  was  really  a 
Eenite,  which  signifies  (according  to  i.  p.  251)  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  large  and  very  ancient  nomadic  tribe  of  north- 
western Arabia  which  bore  the  name  of  Amalek ;  so  that,  as 
he  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  Midianite,  we  can  only  infer 
that  the  Midianites,  although  reckoned  among  Abraham's 
descendants,'  were  at  that  time  intimately  blended  with  the 
Amalekites,  and  had  obtained  rule  over  certain  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  Though  these  Kenites  were  nomads,  yet  every  trace 
of  their  history  shows  that  even  after  the  time  of  Moses 
they  continued  friendly  to  the  Israelites,  intermixed  more 
and  more  with  them,  and,  even  when  numbers  of  them  had 
rejoined  their  old  tribe  of  Amalek,  were  readily  spared  by 
the  Israelites  in  battle,  *  because  they  had  formerly  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  came  up  out  of 

'  From  the  mere  words  of  Ex.  ii.  15-22.    xxxvii.  28,  and  the  name  Shu'aib  itself  to 

«  Judges  i.  16;  comp.   iv.    11,  where    ^«  ^»^^'  ^^^7  *  modification  of  Hobab, 

^J^P,  appears  to  bo  given  to  Hobab  as  his     ^^  confounded  with  it.    Also  the  name 

actiial  name ;  vet  the  LXX.  have 'lofl^Jp,  ^^   t^«    P^^°     ^\j^,   (Edrisii    Africa, 

which  is  an  abbreviation  of  Jethro,  and  is  ed.  Hartmann,  p.  452)  is  probably,  as  in 

also  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Ex.  iv.  18,  many  similar  cases,  only  derived  from  the 

dose  to  S'^jys ;  but  punctuated  ■)^^,    The  Kible  ;  see  however  the  various  reading 

words  nnn  ^:aD  Judges  iv.  11 'indicate    >»  Jaubert's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  329;  and 

,  ,.  7.       'T^,      .        .  -    what  the  Islam  narrators  tell  of  Shuaib 

a  subdivision  of  the  foregomg  pgp,  and     ^^  ^^  JelAl-eldln's  HUtoty  of  Jerusalem, 

therefore  show  that  the  descendants  of  p.288sq.Rein.)isof  no  service  in  clearing 

Hobab  were  properly  only  a  part,  though  up  the  historical  facts.    In  the  Middle 

probably  even  later   the  ruling  part,  of  Ages  Jethro*s  (Shu'aib's)  grave  was  shown 

the  Kenites.   See  also  respecting  him  p.  25  at  the  Tell  Hattin  in  Galilee  (see  Car- 

sq.    In  the  Koran  and  among  the  Moslim  moly's  Itinfraires,  p.  131,  185,  259,  385  ; 

generalljr  ho  is  named   Shu'aib,  and    is  compare  447,  449 ;  KemAl-oldln,  1.  c.  p. 

brought  into  frequent  connection  with  the  120,  4  from  below,  and  in  other  writers) ; 

Madianites  as  their  prophet  and  the  most  but  this  is  only  connected  with  the  general 

excellent  man  among  them,  Sur.  xxvi.  idea,  which  assigned  the  graves  of  most  of 

176-189,  vii.  83-100,  xi.  85-98,  xxix.  35  the  heroes  of  extreme  antiquity  to  the 

sq.,  xy.  78  sq. ;  Taburf  s  Annal.  i.  p.  277,  Galilean  hills,  as  far  northwards  as  to 

Dub.    But  the  details  there  given,  many  Damascus,  based  upon  apocryphal  books 

Uiough  the^r  be,  appear  all  to  spring  from  sudi  as  that  of  Enoch. 
a  combination  of  £x.  ii.  sqq.  with  Gen.        '  According  to  Gen.  xxv.  2. 
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Egypt.*  ^   If  all  these  evidences  lead  us  to  draw  tlie  general  in- 
ference that  at  the  time  of  Moses  there  existed  an  alliance 
advantageous  to  both  parties,  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Kenite-Midianite   nation  then  predominant  in   the  territory 
south  of  Sinai,  then  first  can  we  fully  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  the  earliest  Narrator  *  relates,  that  Jethro  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  son-in-law  returning  homeward  the  leader 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  full  indeed  of  joyful  amazement  at  the 
wonderful  deeds  and  deliverances  of  Jahveh,  but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  worldly  wisdom  also  ready  with  good  counsels,  which 
Moses  willingly  accepted.      Then,  too,  we  perceive  how  cor- 
rectly the  Book  of  Origins  '  relates  that  Moses,  when  on  the 
point  of  advancing  further  from  Sinai,  entreated  Hobab,  who 
knew  the  desert  tracks,  to  go  with  him,  promising  him  an 
equal  share  in  all  advantages,  but  could  not  without  some  so- 
licitation  obtain   his    consent.      The  league  between  the  two 
nations  was   indisputably   voluntary,  binding  to  mutual  aid 
and    securing  equal  advantages;   wherefore  tradition   always 
mentions  that  Jethro  passed  freely  to  and   fro  with  Moses.* 
But  that  the  enmity  which  in  the  latest  days  of  Moses  '  existed 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Midianites,  did  not  of  necessity 
extend  to  the  Kenites,  is  self-evident  from  what  is  said  above. 
That  sach  an  alliance  was  ultimately  more  advantageous  to  the 
two  nations  than  to  the  two  leaders,  and  that  the  connection 
of  the  two  leaders  by  marriage  was  of  minor  importance,  is  else- 
where clearly  indicated :  ®  yet  all  historical  traces  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  Moses  on  his  first  flight  out  of  Egypt  entered 
at  once  into  close  connection  with  this  Priest-Prince  of  Midian. 
And  when  we  see  that  Moses  in  his  flight  directed  his  steps 
precisely  to  that  spot,  that    according  to  an  ancient  very 
isolated  record  ^  Aaron  afterwards  went  out  of  Egypt  to  meet 
him  there,  and  that  the  entire  nation  ®  desired  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Sinai  as  to  a  well-known  sacred  spot,  it  becomes 
probable  that  a  still  earlier  connection  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations,  perhaps  dating  from  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the 
Hyksos  (see  i.  p.  393  sqq.).    Even  though  the  Israelites  had  for- 
merly separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Hyks6s,  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  Egyptians,  yet  now,  under  so  great 
a  change  of  circumstances,  and  after  an  interval  of  centuries, 
the  respective  feeling  of  all  the  nations  omited  by  the  name 


*  1  Sam.  XV.  6. 

•  Ex.  xriii. 

•  Num.  X.  29-32. 

*  Ex.  xviii.  27 ;  Num.  x  30. 


•  According  to  Num.  xxr.  and  xxxi. 

•  1  Sam.  XV.  6. 
'  Ex.  iv.  27. 

"  According  to  Ex.  iii.  12  sqq. 
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of  Abraham,^  might  rather  incline  to  mutual  friendship  and 
assistance,  as  will  be  further  and  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
course  of  this  history. 

We  must,  however,  draw  one  inference  here.  The  Kenites 
who  allied  themselves  with  Israel,  retained  for  many  centuries, 
even  in  Canaan,  their  ancient  national  customs,  dwelling  in 
tents,  and  roving  about  in  search  of  desirable  abodes  (they  were 
afterwards  scattered  both  north  and  south .  of  Canaan),  and 
exhibiting  the  swift  alternations  between  peace  and  war,  and 
all  the  cunning  and  dissimulation,  which  characterise  the 
peoples  of  the  desert.*  But  that  in  joining  the  Israelitish  com- 
munity they  adopted  the  religion  of  Jahveh  is  a  matter  of  course. 
With  this  people,  then,  Moses  had  become  intimately  acquainted 
before  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  we  are  told  that  he  went  to 
Egypt  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  Jethro.  Now  if  we  com- 
pare those  Egyptian  narratives  (to  be  subsequently  brought 
forward)  which  record  a  league  of  nations  in  Asia,  who 
brought  assistance  to  the  strangers  dwelling  in  Egypt,  it 
seems  as  if  a  trace  of  a  similar  reminiscence  were  still  preserved 
in  the  Biblical  tradition  of  the  flight  of  Moses  into  Asia  and 
his  omion  with  the  Kenites.  For  the  other  nations  conjoined 
to  Israel  by  relationship  and  customs,  who  may  at  that  time 
have  united  themselves  with  the  body  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
might  well  be  soon  so  entirely  blended  with  them,  that  in 
after-ages  it  was  only  the  Kenites  who  from  retaining  their 
former  nomadic  habits  were  recognised  as  strangers  who  had 
joined  Israel  at  the  time  of  Moses.  This  would  also  account 
for  the  large  number  of  603,550  fighting  men,  of  which  Israel 
c-onsisted  in  the  time  of  Moses,  according  to  ancient  enumera- 
tions ;  for  that  number  would  be  too  great  for  the  land  of  Goshen, 
but  may  subsequently  have  been  actually  collected  together  at 
SinaL 

The  ancient  authorities  have  not  recorded  the  age  of  Moses 
when  he  first  fled  from  Egypt ;  and  the  learned  writers  *  of  a 
much  later  age,  who  make  him  40  years  old  at  that  time,  as 
if  the  first  period  of  his  life  must  have  exactly  corresponded 
in  length  with  the  other  two,  he  being  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,^  and  120  at  his  death,^  do  this  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  cannot  enforce  our  agreement  with 
them. 

1  That  tho  Midianites,  who  were  then  24-27 ;  1  Sam.  xr.  6  sqq. 
the  dominant  tribe  of  Sinai,  were  among        *  See  Acts  vii.  23,  30. 
these,  follows  from  Gen.  xxt.  2.  *  Ex.  vii.  7. 

'  See  especially  Judges  iy.  11-22,  y.        *  Deut  zxxiy.  7. 
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rv.  Moses  as  a  Peophet  op  the  teub  God  and  as  a  Man. 

1.  That  Moses  was  a  Prophet  at  the  time  when,  oyercome  by 
a  righteous  but  too  yehement  indignation,  he  slew  the  Egyptian 
and  had  to  fly  from  Egypt,  is  not  conceivable  in  any  strict 
sense.  Ancient  tradition  itself  deems  him  a  Prophet  oiUy  from 
the  moment  of  his  solitude  at  Sinai,  when  he  was  suddenly 
and  irresistibly  transported  by  an  overpowering  fire  of  Divine 
revelation.* 

But  the  high  importance  of  Moses  in  the  history  of  the 
world  lies  most  of  all  in  the  fact  that  he  became  a  Prophet, 
and  from  that  moment  acted  as  a  Prophet  for  his  whole  remain- 
ing life.  This  idea  invariably  pervades  every  recollection  of 
him  and  every  narrative  respecting  him,  and  thus  Hosea,'  with- 
out naming  him,  briefly  designated  him  as  a  ^Prophet'  by 
whom  Gk)d  in  ancient  days  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and 
preserved  it.  He  was  indeed  leader,  lawgiver,  and  worker  of 
miracles  to  his  people,  but  all  these  additional  attributes  fade 
before  the  primary  one,  that  he  was  a  Prophet ;  only  as  a  Pro- 
phet was  he  leader,  lawgiver,  and  worker  of  miracles,  and  all 
his  greatness  belongs  to  him  as  a  Prophet  alone.' 

We  must  therefore  here  recognise  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
primal  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  potentially,  indeed,  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  human  race,  but  in  especial  strength,  truth 
and  persistence  is  revealed  in  the  history  of  Israel  only ;  and  in 
no  other  Prophet  has  produced  results  so  important  to  the  history 
of  the  world  as  in  Moses.  This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  describe 
in  detail  that  power  in  itself,  or  in  relation  to  the  other  primitive 
faculties  of  the  soul  5*  here  we  must  rather  restrict  ourselves  to 
its  historical  significance. 

There  is  no  notion  more  preposterous  than  that  prophecy 
always  took  the  same  form  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  On 
the  contrary,  a  closer  examination  shows  that  it  underwent  the 
most  striking  vicissitudes  among  this  ancient  people.  Simul- 
taneously with  each  of  the  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Israel  until  Christ,  the  form  of  prophecy  as  one  of  the  chief  forces 
in  the  whole  life  and  efforts  of  that  people  underwent  the  most 
momentous  changes.    Prophecy  at  first  appears  commanding 

*  Kx.  iii.  1  sqq.  of  course  the  prophetical  power  of  Mofcea 

*  Uos.  xii.  14  [13]  ;  comp.  Deut.  xyiii.    was  never  wholly  forgotten. 

lo.  *  I  still,  in  all  essential  points,  abide  by 

'  Even  no  early  a  writer  as  Philo,  for  what  I  stated  in  1840,  at  the  commence- 

examplo,  has  too  nearly  ignored  this  in  his  ment  of  the  first  vol.  of  the  Propketen  dea 

three  books  on  the  Life  0/  Masts,  although  AlUn  Bundes, 
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and  ordering,  declaring  in  the  sternest  form  the  Divine  designs 
and  will,  and  restricting  itself  to  this  severely  prescriptive 
annunciation.  The  prophet  is  then  not  only  the  spokesman  and 
the  interpreter  of  his  God,  but  at  the  same  time  his  vicegerent 
and  general  upon  earth  :  and  the  domain  of  prophecy  being 
the  widest  possible,  and  its  power  either  a  shadow  or  supremacy, 
it  embraced  at  once  legislation,  politics,  and  government.  It 
is  true  we  find  it  thus  exhibited  most  strikingly  in.  Moses ; 
but  still  we  find  it  like  this  in  every  great  prophet  down  to 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  even  to  Joel.  How  much  it  changed 
however,  and  laid  aside  this  early  stem  form,  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

But  however  great  such  modifications  may  be,  some  power 
must  exist  in  prophecy  as  its  permanent  element,  which  de- 
termines its  peculiar  life,  and  only  grants  it  varying  expres- 
sion, as  the  external  objects  change  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  This  inner  power  is  the  impulse  of  Religion  to  reveal 
her  own  truth ;  hence  in  its  every  stage  and  vicissitude,  and 
consequently  in  this  its  earliest  and  most  rigid  form,  prophecy 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
religion. 

But  as  no  religion  is  possible  without  a  God,  the  nature  of 
religion,  as  a  powerful  spiritual  force  which  can  even  impel  man 
to  reveal  its  own  truth,  ultimately  depends  solely  on  the  special 
conception  he  forms  of  the  God  who  fills  his  soul.  This  con- 
ception may  be  infinitely  various.  Equally  various  must  be  the 
form  of  the  God  who  impels  the  spirit  of  the  Prophet ;  and  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Prophet  also  is  thereby  affected  and 
appears  in  an  incalculable  number  of  gradations.  Only  when 
there  is  already  a  living  notion  of  the  true  God,  can  the  Prophet 
become  the  preacher  of  true  religion.  But  because  in  the  midst 
of  the  embarrassments  and  hindrances  of  the  time  the  Prophet 
can  only  preach  religious  truths  as  he  has  long  felt  them  him- 
self, only  he  can  become  a  great  and  true  Prophet  whose  whole 
life,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  consciousness  of  prophetic 
impulses,  has  been  faithfully  and  purely  upheld  by  those  truths. 
Now  here  we  can  clearly  see  how  surely  Moses  was  from  the 
first  predestined,  as  it  were,  to  be  the  first  Prophet  of  the  true 
God  to  a  whole  nation.  The  elementary  notions  of  true  religion, 
which  (according  to  i.  p.  317  sqq.)  had  been  powerfully  roused  in 
his  nation  ever  since  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs,  might  in  his  day 
be  wonderfully  purified  and  extended  through  violent  struggles 
with  their  opposites,  by  one  who  led  the  whole  people.  We 
shall  soon  see  in  what  a  transfigured  nobleness  they  were 
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proclaimed  by  him :  as  also  in  what  sablime  certainty  and 
clearness  they  lived  in  his  own  soul  for  a  long  succession  of 
years.*  Thus  in  Moses  were  present  all  the  necessary  conditions 
to  make  him  the  greatest  Prophet  of  high  antiquity, — one  who, 
while  in  his  prophetic  quality  resembling  any  or  all  the  other 
prophets  of  very  ancient  times,  stood  alone  as  the  first  Prophet 
of  the  true  God  to  a  whole  nation,  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of 
prophets — ^the  first  race  capable  of  fully  glorifying  their  function 
in  higher  and  ever  higher  degrees,  and  of  accomplishing  all 
that  they  were  originally  called  and  destined  to  do. 

2.  If  religion  consists  in  thinking  and  acting  under  the  direct 
assurance  of  God,  that  is  of  his  existence,  his  eternal  truth, 
and  the  duties  due  to  him — a  thinking  and  acting  that  must 
deeply  humble  weak  mortal  man  before  the  Divine  presence, 
but  also  again  raise  him  up,  and  fill  him  with  all  true  enduring 
strength — a  thinking  which  when  sincere  always  passes  over 
at  once  into  corresponding  action;  then  clearly  every  truth  of 
Religion,  to  the  man  who  actually  lives  therein,  must  appear 
as  the  imperative  word  of  God,  and  in  dark  uncertain  passages 
of  life  each  one  of  her  counsels  and  decisions  must  seem  the 
indubitable  counsel  and  decision  of  God  himself.  The  great 
eternal  Ego,  before  which  the  petty  human  Ego  wholly  dis- 
appears, but  with  whom  it  must  reestablish  itself,  if  it  is  not 
to  be  totally  lost,  that  infinite  Ego  makes  itself  heard  in  each 
individual,  thereby  filling  him  and  urging  him  onward ;  thus 
alone  does  the  individual  receive  the  true  object  of  all  his 
mediate  thought  and  action  (that  is,  of  all  thought  and  action 
directed  upon  this  world) — light,  and  joy,  and  that  freedom 
which  contains  vnthin  itself  its  necessary  restrictions,  and  is 
therefore  true  moderation  and  lawfulness.  As  religion,  how* 
ever,  may  influence  individuals  with  very  difierent  degrees  of 
light  and  strength,  and  as  the  entire  range  of  the  very  varied 
capabilities  of  the  human  soul  blend  with  her  diflterently  in  each 
individual;  so  a  soul  into  which  Religion  has  already  pene- 
trated deeply  may  combine  therewith  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating her  utterances  to  others  with  the  same  clearness  with 
which  they  live  within  himself.  And  when  through  the 
mortal  instrument  the  Divine  Ego'  thus  speaks  to  others 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  seeks  to  influence  them,  then  there 

'  The  chief  proofs  of  this  are  contained  system  of  philosophy  (for  th«  terminology 

ID  the  words  in  Num.  xii.  3  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  as  well  as  thesubject-matter  of  all  such  an* 

7  ;  Kam.  xri.  15, 16 ;  Ex.  xxxii.  sq.,  xi.  3.  indifferent  to  our  present  stud^),  but  be« 

•  I  need  hardly  remark  to  the  intel-  cause  the  subject  itself  and  the  historical 

liffent  reader  that  I  use  the  expression  Ego  authorities  demand  it. 
wholly  without  reference  to  any  modem 

VOL.  II.  E 
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stands  before  us  the  spokesman  and  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
mysteries — ^the  Prophet,  that  word  being  taken  in  its  earliest  and 
most  general  signification. 

Accordingly,  if  prophecy  is  an  impossibility  without  the  basis 
of  religion,  where  it  manifests  itself  in  the  individual  with  its 
full  creative  power,  it  must  rest  upon  this  foundation  and  no 
other.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  Moses,  before  his  prophetic 
work  began,  to  be  so  imbued  with  the  power  of  religion  that 
from  that  moment  he  became  a  new  man.  He  was  not  a  prophet 
at  first ;  but  he  was  first  so  thrilled  by  the  power  and  truth 
of  religion,  that  thenceforward  he  lived  and  worked  in  and 
through  that  alone,  whether  he  became  a  prophet  or  not,  and 
whether  by  eloquent  speech  he  became  an  ordinary  prophet 
or  not.  And  not  in  the  midst  of  great  public  labours,  in 
battle,  in  victory,  or  in  a  moment  of  utmost  peril,  was  he  first 
penetrated  by  this  truth.  It  first  seized  on  him  in  the  calm  and 
stillness  of  life,  and  then  followed  action  in  accordance  with  it. 
As  therefore  the  spirit  of  every  true  independent  Prophet  begins 
with  beholding  the  Divine  light  and  being  absorbed  into  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,'  so  Moses,  according  to  the  profound 
truth  of  the  narrative  in  Exodus  iii,  in  the  midst  of  life's  repose 
suddenly  beholds  a  mighty  fire  of  God,  and  being  thereby  bom 
anew,  is  urged  on  by  Divine  power  to  a  fresh  course  of  action. 
No  condition  of  life  is  too  lowly,  no  place  too  humble,  when  the 
pure  bright,  transforming  fire  desires  to  manifest  itself  at  the 
right  moment  to  the  true  Divine  instrument.  The  bush  in  the 
desolate  waste  suddenly  becomes  to  the  simple  shepherd  a 
bumipg  shrine,  out  of  whose  brightness  the  angel  of  God  speaks 
to  him.* 

But  again,  religion  is  concerned  not  merely  with  beholding 
the  Divine,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  what  is  beheld.  Every- 
thing was  so  prepared  on  the  soil  of  Egypt,  then  thrilled  with 
the  most  startling  antagonisms  of  nationality  and  religion,  that  a 
distinct  opposition  to  the  fully-developed  Egjrptian  corruptions 
of  itself  rendered  an  advance  to  a  higher,  nay  to  an  eternally 
true  religion  possible.  On  every  soil  thus  prepared  the  most 
surprising  truths  germinate  with  ease,  their  very  opposites 
conspiring  to  force  them  upwards ;  and  in  the  Egyptian  nation 
jast  at  that  time  (see  p.  39  sqq.)  there  may  have  been  a  power- 
ful movement  extending  far  beyond  Moses  and  his  people  for 

*  Isaiah  vi  ;  Jcr.  1. ;  Ezck.  i-iii.  si/srn  (spe  e.g.  Appi.in's  Si/r.  ch.  Ivi.),  l»ut 

'Similarly,  nny  /Dreat   fire   appearing  here  we  have  to  do  with  somethinn;  higher 

middfinly  and  nrmrvi-llously  was  in  anti-  than  the  low  and  vain  thing?  which  were 

ijuity  very  frcnonilly  n^'^anled  as  a  dinne  often  the  objects  of  Heathen  desire. 
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the  foundation  of  a  better  religion  as  the  basis  of  a  higher  life. 
But  how  few  are  able  amid  storms  and  passions  really  to  per- 
ceive the  truths  invisibly  germinating  on  such  a  soil,  to  discern 
them  by  the  Divine  light,  and  to  carry  them  out  with  a  divine 
confidence !  That  the  eye  of  Moses  discerned  them,  that  it 
therefore  suflfered  itself  to  be  opened  by  the  Divine  spirit  to 
discern  them,  constitutes  the  immeasurable  significance  of  his 
life.  That  there  is  no  redemption  from  Egjrptian  bondage  but 
in  firee  obedience  to  the  clearly  perceived  will  of  the  Heavenly 
Lord ;  no  deliverance  from  idolatry  and  the  whole  superstition 
of  Egypt  but  by  the  service  of  the  purely  spiritual  God  :  these 
truths,  and  such  as  these,  must  have  come  before  the  eye  of 
Moses  in  all  the  power  of  a  Divine  illumination  while  as  yet  they 
had  never  been  recognised  with  equal  certainty  by  any  one. 
And  when  we  reflect  with  what  overpowering  force  every  truth, 
as  it  first  starts  up  with  distinct  brightness,  penetrates  and 
renovates  the  entire  man,  we  are  able  to  understand  how  Moses 
could  no  longer  remain  with  his  father-in-law  as  a  peaceful  shep- 
herd, when,  as  the  Fifth  Narrator  says,  he  had  seen  the  glorious 
bright  fire  shoot  forth  from  the  bush  at  Sinai,  and  heard  the 
Divine  voice  issue  from  its  midst. 

Finally,  religion  is  for  man  an  absolutely  authoritative  and 
decisive  power,  because  in  all  his  acts  he  aims — whether  mis- 
takenly or  not — either  at  obeying  a  law  above  him,  or  at  gaming 
an  attainable  blessing.  There  is  something  which  ultimately 
binds  and  constrains  a  man  in  his  decisions  and  acts — some- 
thing, therefore,  which  he  fears,  whether  it  be  the  right  ob- 
ject of  fear  or  not.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  revelation  of  religion 
to  others,  i.e.  prophecy,  must  possess  an  absolute  authority,  as 
a  power  to  which  aU  who  draw  near  submit,  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  repugnance,  when  it  really  possesses  weight  and 
infiuence.  But  to  acquire  clear  perceptions  in  religion  is  one 
of  the  most  indispensable  and  consequently  one  of  the  earliest 
requirements  of  the  human  soul.  Therefore  prophecy  naturally 
busies  itself  in  every  people  at  the  earliest  period,  in  founding 
a  religion  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  in  establishing 
large  and  enduring  communities  around  its  sacred  fire.  And 
so,  when  an  earlier  civilisation  has  been  destroyed,  new  com- 
munities and  states  then  form  themselves  around  the  re- 
awakened prophetic  power,  as  we  saw  only  in  1848  in  Africa 
with  Abdelk&dir,  and  even  later  in  Asia  under  Shamil  and  his 
predecessors.^     According  to  every  indication  we  must  imagine 

*  From  the  interior  of  Africa  at  the  present  day,  some  lessor  examples  are  given  bj 
liOpsius,  Br\rf€  aus  Aegypien  und  Aethiopien^  p.  193,  210  sq. 

■  2 
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tlic  Israel  of  that  age  to  have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  in  sach 
a  state  of  antique  simplicity  and  purity  of  life  that  it  readily 
submitted  itself  to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  while,  on  the  other, 
it  was  driven  by  extraordinary  distress  to  consign  itself  to  a 
firmer  guidance  and  a  closer  union.     Thus  it  was  that  Moses 
as  a  great  Prophet  could  at  that  time  become  also  the   all- 
uniting    and  controlling  leader  of   the    people ;    and — what 
later  on  was  impossible  even  to  a  great  Prophet — he  was  able 
to  be  by  the  mere  power  of  the  Divine  word  for  a  long  period 
the  universally  acknowledged  leader  and  the  mighty  ruler,,  nay 
even  the  new  lawgiver,  of  his  people.  If  he,  in  an  age  which  yet 
needed  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  social  order  and  a  generally 
accepted  religion,  and  which  was  therefore,  as  it  were,  called  on 
to  trust  such  a  Prophet  in  everything,  was  himself  impelled 
by  the  wonderful  truths  just  mentioned,  and,  strong  in  their 
strength,  led  a  people  penetrated  by  the  power  and  obedient  to 
the  light  of  the  same  truths ;  then  he  became  of  necessity  a 
Prophet  with  whom  none  before  or  after  could  compare.     For 
in  fact,  the  highly  civilised  Egjrptians  still  possessed  Prophets;  * 
but  at  that  time,  since  other  powers — the  sacerdotal  and  the 
regal — had  acquired  the  real  authority,  they  had  long  declined 
in  importance,  although  they  still  occupied  the  first  place  in 
external  dignity  and  rank ;  and  Moses  was  distinguished  from 
them,  as  from  all  heathen  prophets,  by  the  truths  of  pure  reli- 
gion which  were  exclusively  his.     Prom  the  later  Prophets  in 
Israel,  however,  he  was  distinguished  by  being  the  founder  of 
that  community  in  which,  only  through  him  and  his  institu- 
tions, they  obtained  the  sphere  of  their  activity.     In  his  history, 
therefore,  we  see  a  unique  example  of  a  people,  who  throughout 
many  decads,  in  a  decisive  crisis  of  their  history,  unswervingly 
submitted  themselves  to  the  sway  of  those  higher  truths  which 
a  Prophet  first  revealed,  and  to  the  bright  light  of  which  he 
had  inured  his  eyes.     This  free  guidance  of  a  noble  spirit,  and 
this  free  obedience  of  a  willing  people,   cannot  appear  too 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.     And  if  the   prophetic  energy  rose 
in  Moses  to  so  amazing  a  height  that  his  entire  life  and  every 
action  served  as  guide  and  motive  to  a  willingly  obedient  people, 
we  can  understand  how  the  Fifth  Narrator  could  say'  ttiat 
Moses,  though  wanting  in  that  faculty  of  ready  speech  which 
is  the  instrument  of  ordinary  prophets,  so  that  he  was  obliged 

>  Ai  we  now  know  not  only  from  there-  '  Ex.  iv.  10-16 ;  but  the  Book  of  Origins 

portq  of  the  Hebrews  and  other  forei^ers,  had  already  briefly  alluded  to  this,  so  Uiat 

but  also  from  the  old  Egyptian  writings  it  must  have  had  some  foundation  in  tra- 

themselves.  dition :  Ex.  vi.  12  sq.,  vii.  1  sq. 
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to  have  recourse  to  Aaron  as  his  own  prophet,  i.e.  spokesman, 
was  not  on  account  of  this  defect  deemed  in  the  sight  of 
God  unworthy  of  his  high  vocation.  In  fact  this  conception 
is  only  one  among  many  by  which  the  Old  Testament  seeks  to 
express  the  superiority  of  this  greatest  of  the  Prophets  above 
all  others. 

3.  In  thus  recognising  in  Moses  the  greatest  and  most 
original  of  prophets,  but  still  a  prophet  only,  we  pronounce 
that  in  him  the  last  and  highest  revelation  of  the  divine  in  man 
was  not  manifested ;  for  the  Prophet  is  the  energetic  proclaimer 
of  a  higher  life,  creates  the  impulse  towards  that  life,  and 
sternly  requires  conformity  to  it ;  but  he  does  not  present  the 
actuality  of  that  life  in  its  blessed  repose  and  perfection.  There- 
fore he  is  not  that  which  the  Old  Testament  itself  ultimately 
requires  as  its  completion,  and  with  which  it  concludes — the 
Messiah.  But  though  this  cannot  be  denied,  the  real  greatness 
of  Moses  and  of  his  work  cannot  be  too  clearly  and  distinctly 
realised  by  us.  We  therefore  dwell  upon  it  somewhat  longer 
hei*e  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  particularly  as  in  recent  times 
it  has  often  been  misunderstood. 

There  is  nothing  so  characteristic  of  the  community  of  Israel 
throughout  all  the  centuries  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  noble 
striving  of  its  people,  as  the  courageous  dii*ection  of  thought 
and  act  to  the  purely  divine,  the  exclusive  reliance  on  the  true 
spiritual  God  and  the  blessings  of  life  given  by  him.  In  this 
consisted  the  life  and  growth,  as  well  as  the  glory  and  pride,  of 
the  people  in  Canaan.  This  was  the  aspiration  which  especially 
distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations  of  antiquity  :  and  even 
though  this  fundamental  basis  of  the  true  community  was  at 
times  neglected  or  violated  by  the  people,  contrary  to  their  own 
mission,  yet  all  the  pure  and  noble  spirits  in  the  nation  always 
returned  to  it  again,  recognising  it  with  growing  constancy 
and  conviction  as  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  of  the  whole  community,  and  with  ever  in- 
creasing power  and  success  leading  others  to  hold  faithfully  to 
it.  When  did  that  national  aspiration,  thus  peculiarly  directed 
and  defined,  take  its  rise  9  When  did  that  extraordinary 
courage,  sincerity,  and  elevation  of  soul  spring  up,  not  merely 
weakly  and  transitorily,  but  as  the  indestructible  possession  of 
the  entire  community  ?  Did  the  great  Prophets  of  the  tenth, 
ninth,  and  eighth  centuries  create  it  all  ?  Each  word  of  theirs, 
and  their  very  existence  and  ministry,  testify  that  in  their  day 
that  higher  stage  of  spiritual  elevation  had  been  long  reached 
in  Israel,  and  was  always  assumed  by  them  as  the  product  of  a 
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distant  antique  age.  None  can  dispute  this  who  have  any  true 
understanding  of  the  utterances  of  a  Ilosea  or  an  Amos,  or  of 
the  history  of  an  Elijah.  Or  did  the  times  of  Samuel  and  David 
xnth  all  their  glory  first  kindle  the  holy  fire  of  this  aspiration  P 
But  (passing  oyer  for  the  present  all  thp-t  is  to  be  subsequently 
explained)  the  strange  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy— the  true  mission  and  the  slowly  matured 
fruit  of  that  age — proves  that  a  religion  had  been  long  in 
existence  which,  contrary  to  that  of  other  nations,  made  reve- 
rence for  the  invisible  Lord  and  King,  and  obedience  to  him 
alone,  its  greatest  commandment.  We  shall  be  least  of  all 
inclined  to  attribute  the  origination  of  such  an  aspiration  to 
the  perplexed  period  of  the  Judges.  Besides,  among  other  indi- 
cations, the  song  of  Deborah,  JudgQS  v,  points  most  clearly  to 
an  earlier  glorious  time  of  the  formation  of  the  people  of  Jahveh. 
Thus  by  this  method  also  we  are  brought  back  to  the  Mosaic 
period  as  the  origin  and  completion  of  all  the  noble  aspiration 
and  peculiar  tendency  of  this  community ;  and  if  we  could 
only  ascribe  the  second  commandment,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  make 
to  thyself  any  idol,'  with  certainty  to  Moses,  that  word  de- 
claring to  all  men,  in  opposition  to  all  the  other  religions  of 
the  age,  the  pure  spirituality  of  God  and  the  necessity  of  a 
purely  spiritual  worship  of  him,  would  of  itself  prove  that  the 
entire  spiritual  course  of  later  generations  must  have  taken  its 
rise  and  received  its  indelible  bias  from  Moses  and  his  age. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  whole  circle  of  truths  connected  with 
or  rising  from  this  foundation  was  as  fully  recognised  or  as  cer- 
tainly made  his  own  by  Moses  as  by  later  prophets,  especially 
after  Amos  and  Hosea.  That  could  not  be,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  many  of  the  errors  with  which  they  had  to  contend  must 
have  been  entirely  unknown  in  his  day.  Still  less  do  we  assert 
that  in  actual  life  Moses  always  acted  unfalteringly  in  accordance 
with  these  truths,  or  gave  a  perfect  example  in  following  them 
out  to  their  uttermost  results;  for  the  first  recognition  and 
foundation  of  a  truth  stretching  to  infinity  is  necessarily  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  interval  from  its  perfectly  corresponding  expres- 
sion in  life  ;  and  Moses  was  not  Christ,  either  in  intrinsic 
possibility  or  in  the  declarations  and  representations  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  whole  history  shows  that  we  have  only  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  pure  healthy  germ  of  all  truth  respecting  a 
spiritual  God,  and  the  first  powerful  inexhaustible  impulse  given 
by  the  establishment  of  the  community  to  the  enduring  preser- 
vation and  fruitful  development  of  that  germ.  But  in  fact,  in 
spiritual  matters,  everything  depends  upon  laying  an  indestmc- 
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tible  right  foundation ;  and  every  one  who  knows  this  and  reflects 
on  the  nature  of  that  basis  of  spiritual  truth  of  which  we  here 
speak,  will  not  hesitate  to  conclude  t\iat  the  man  who  took  the 
lead  with  such  a  commencement  must,  in  intrinsic  power  and 
greatness  of  soul,  have  been  one  of  the  first  among  the  few  whom 
posterity  ever  reverences  as  originators  of  truths  perpetually 
self-renovating,  and  as  guides  to  a  better  life. 

Even  the  most  original  and  capacious  mind,  indeed,  requires 
for  its  development  and  eflSciency  a  favourable  moment  that 
rouses  and^calls  forth  its  energies.     But  when  we  inquire  what 
kind  of  influences  seconded  Moses,  we  find  our  information  to 
be  remarkably  defective  on  that  point.    Powerful  impulses  from 
without  must  have  stirred  him  ;  for  a  view  of  life  and  a  direction 
of  thought  so  spiritual  and  so  sharply  defined  as  found  their  first 
expression  through  him,  presuppose  not  only  a  vehement  conflict 
between  fundamentally  different  tendencies,  but  many  previous 
stages  of  early  culture,  not  of  the  lowest  order.     Now  Egypt,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  learning  Moses  was  brought  up,  had  been 
for  many  centuries,  as  is  testified  by  its  monuments,  at  a  high 
stage  of  civilisation,  particularly  in  the  arts  and  dexterities  of 
practical  life ;  and  when  we  desire  to  bring  before  us  a  more  living 
picture  of  the  great  deliverer  of  his  people,  we  are  prone  to  think 
of  him  as  described  by  the  Third  and  Fourth  Narrators,*  vying 
with  the  most  learned  men  and  skilful  enchanters  of  Egypt.  But 
Moses'  characteristics  do  not  consist  in  such  knowledge  and  such 
arts,  which  there  gradually  degenerated  into  priestly  artifices. 
On  the  contrary,  the  insight  and  power  peculiar  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  direction  towards  the  spiritual  and  the  invisible,  implanted 
by  him  in  the  community,  form  the  direct  antithesis  to  the  well- 
known  principles  and  acts  of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  nobles. 
Now,  although  among  the  Egyptians  themselves,  various  views 
were  then  arising  on  a  better  religion  (p.  89  sq.),  yet  nothing 
really  better  became  prevalent  among  them.     That  the  deliver- 
ance and  reconstitution  of  Israel  sprang  from  gigantic  struggles 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews,  is  the  glorious  recol- 
lection of  the  entire  nation  at  every  period  of  its  existence. 
That  this  strife  was  inseparably  associated  with  a  sharp  conflict 
between  two  essentially  different  religions  follows  from  the  way 
in  which  the  traditions  invariably  describe  Jahveh  as  in  strife 
with  the  Egyptian  gods.*    And  it  is  still  more  distinctly  proved 

'  Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  14  [181.  the  different  parties.     How  ancient  this 

'  Just  as    many  Hinda  traaitions  of  conception  is  in  the  Old  TestAment,   is 

combats  between  Vishnu  apdCiva,Dai^'a8  seen  in  the  woids,  Ex.  zr.   11;   Nam, 

or  Asuras  and  Suras,  have  8prung  from  xxxiii.  4. 

•torieH  of  violent  religious  combats  between 
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bj  the  new  commandment,  given  with  such  extreme  emphasis, 
not  to  worship  any  image  whatever ;  for  that  prohibition  is  of 
itself  a  plain  declaration  of  war  against  the  Egyptian  religion, 
which,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  in  that  remote  anti- 
quity, connected  itself  with  pictorial  and  plastic  representation, 
and  brought  home  each  one  of  its  deities  to  the  senses  of  the 
people  by  means  of  innumerable  visible  forms  of  every  kind  and 
in  every  place,  and  satisfied  itself  with  paying  homage  to  these. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  culture  must  have  ultimately  rather 
repelled  than  attracted  Moses ;  its  influence  on  him  was  rather 
negative  than  positive.     What  from  the  nature  of  the  case  must 
have  acted  powerfully  on  him,  and,  as  an  important  narrative 
teaches,^  did  stir  him  deeply,  was  the  sight  and  the  personal 
experience  of  the  sufltering  of  his  people.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  great  and 
wide-spread  suflPering  of  his  own  people  would  act  upon  a  mind 
so  powerful  and  healthy  by  nature.     The  extremest  resolves  of 
the  indignant  spirit  would  appear  capable  of  realisation,  and  the 
deepest  powers  of  life  be  roused  into  an  astonishing  energy.    An 
oppressed  people  has  not  alone  the  advantage  of  right  on  its  side, 
it  possesses  also  the  greater  probability  that  its  better  energies, 
which  were  trodden  down  by  the  oppression,  may  suddenly 
burst  forth  more  irresistibly  from  their  secret  hold  ;  and  a  man 
who,  like  Moses,  has  early  received  the  culture  of  the  dominant 
nation,  when  he  returns  to  his  people  with  strong  affection  may, 
if  he  feels  himself  elevated  and  delivered  from  delusion  by  a 
truth  not  too  much  beyond  the  reach  of  his  people,  with  so 
much  the  more  address  and  good  fortune,  and  so  much  the 
greater  justice,  attempt  to  deliver  them,  and  rise  against  their 
oppressors.      That  at  the   time  of  Moses  there  was  still  in 
Israel  a  living  memory  of  the  glory  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of 
their  religion,  so  simple  and  sublime  in  comparison  with  the 
superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  is  both  certain  from  what  has 
been  said  above  respecting  the  earliest  period  of  Hebrew  power, 
and  expressly  presupposed  in  many  passages.^      If  the   re- 
membrance of  the  earlier  simpler  religion  and  of  the  ancient 
greatness  of  the  Hebrews,  was  confronted  in  the  mind  of  Moses 
with  the  degeneracy  of  their  present  oppressors,  and  the  manifold 
superstitions  they  loved  to  favour;  and  if,  above  all,  he  was 
himself  inwardly  strengthened  and  made  free  by  the  higher 
truth ;  can  it  then  surprise  us  that  a  spirit  like  his,  born  again 
to  a  better  life,  not  only,  in  direct  antagonism  to  those  per- 
nicious errors,  kept  firm  hold  on  the  old  traditional  truth,  but 

»  Ex.ii.  11-14.  «  AsEx.vi.  3,iii.  16. 
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also,  now  that  the  Egyptian  errors  were  developed  so  far,  and 
maintained  so  tenaciously,  brought  forth  an  unexpected  treasure 
of  great  new  truths  ?  Such  exceptional  periods  of  bitter  op- 
pression and  strife  are  the  most  calculated  to  elicit  the  sparks 
of  fresh  noble  truths  and  to  set  the  heart  of  a  whole  nation  on 
fire  with  them ;  and  it  is  amazing  what  a  group  of  the  richest 
and  most  abiding  truths  now  sprang  up,  as  at  a  touch,  from  the 
quivering  ground. 

In  Moses,  therefore,  the  mighty  originator  and  leader  of  this 
entire  new  national  movement,  the  appreciation  of  the  grand 
comprehensive  thought  just  described,  and  the  courage  it  in- 
spired, must  first  have  become  firm  as  a  rock.  He  himself  must 
first  have  been  regenerated,  redeemed,  and  marvellously 
strengthened  by  it.  Without  this  assumption  total  darkness 
obscures  the  history  ;  but  its  necessity  and  its  truth  are  vouched 
for  by  the  entire  subsequent  course  of  events.  That  thought, 
with  the  elevation  of  the  pure  spirit  which  it  generates,  is  too 
grand  and  unparalleled  to  have  at  first  attained  its  full  power 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  energetic  concentration  and  compact 
strength  of  soul  of  a  single  individual,  since  the  same  grand  and 
original  thought  does  not  spring  up  with  equally  iiTesistible 
power  and  clearness  in  many  minds  at  the  same  time ;  and  every 
indication  reveals  that  this  one  person  was  no  other  than  Moses 
himself.  And  this  is  what  we  must  here  of  necessity  take  for 
granted,  in  order  to  understand  even  the  earliest  development  of 
the  ensuing  history. 

0.   THE   STBUGGLB   IN   EGYPT,   AND   THE    EXODUS   OP   ISRAEL. 

I.  The  Stbuggle  in  Egypt. 

When  we  enter  into  the  details  of  the  commencement  of  this 
higher  history  of  Moses,  and  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  future 
hero  never  forgot  the  distress  of  the  people  when  he  was  in  a 
foreign  land ;  how  the  resolution  to  return  to  Egypt  as  their 
deliverer  ripened  in  him ;  how  he  succeeded  in  raising  his  people, 
depressed  by  the  burden  of  slavery  and  still  more  by  their  own 
apathy,  in  inspiring  them  with  the  courage  to  strive  earnestly 
for  deliverance,  in  uniting  them  in  one  grand  design,  and  in  ex- 
torting from  Pharaoh  the  permission  of  a  free  departure;  we 
must  then  indeed  confess  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover 
and  describe  the  full  connection  and  special  course  of  all  these 
manifold  events.  The  present  state  of  the  Biblical  records 
makes  it  impossible  distinctly  to  trace  the  plan  of  these  first 
fine  threads  of  the  subsequent  great  works  of  history.    Nor  shall 
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we  much  wonder  at  this  deficiency  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  only  as 
a  successful  and  completed  achievement  that  the  great  work 
enters  into  the  memory  of  the  great  world,  or  into  the  light  of 
history.  What  we  are  still  able  to  recover  and  bring  forward  is 
as  follows  2 — 

It  appears  in  general  in  all  the  different  representations  now 
lying  before  us,  that  it  was  an  actual  religious  war  that  raged 
with  great  bitterness  and  pertinacity  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  ruler  of  Egypt ;  and  as  the  independent  Egyptian  traditions, 
which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter,  accord  with  this,  we  may 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  attested  certainties  of  the  history 
of  that  epoch.  If  the  Egyptians  desired  to  incorporate  the 
Israelites  entirely  into  their  own  community,  so  that  they  should 
form  an  integral  portion  of  the  Egyptian  nationality,  though 
one  possessed  of  fewer  privileges,  and  weighted  with  heavier 
burdens,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  also  forcing  upon 
them  the  Egyptian  religion  and  reverence  for  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.  But  even  Israel's  accustomed  animal  sacrifices, 
especially  those  of  rams  and  bulls,  were  an  abomination  which 
the  Egyptians,  on  account  of  the  zoolatry  which  had  long 
prevailed  among  them,  would  by  no  means  suffer  upon  their 
territory.*  If  this  oppression  could  not  be  removed  by  any 
means,  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  think  of  emigration.  We 
read  that  at  first  Moses  and  Aaron  demanded  from  Pharaoh 
only  permission  for  the  people  to  celebrate  a  festival  to  their 
God,  upon  land  which  was  not  Egyptian,  and  therefore  that 
they  might  retire  *  three  days'  distance  '  into  the  desert  of  the 
peninsula  of  Smai,  and  ther^  sacrifice  to  their  God  in  the 
midst  of  friendly  tribes.'  Should  this  most  reasonable  request 
be  refused,  or  be  so  granted  as  to  raise  just  doubts  respecting 
the  sincerity  of  the  permission,  then  there  could  no  longer  be 
auy  crime  in  the  complete  emigration  of  a  people  oppressed  in 
its  conscience  and  its  most  sacred  feelings.     And  it  thus  de- 

'  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Ex.  among  the  Egyptians,  was  very  peculiar, 

Tiii.  22,  conip.  z.  25  sq.,  written  indeed  may  be  seen  from  Plntarch,  On  Isia  afid 

only  by  the  Fourth  Narrator,  but  yet  cer-  Osirit,  xxxi. ;  Tac.  Hiat.  v.  4.    And  un- 

tainly  derived  from  a  reliable  ancient  tra-  doubtedly  the    marked    contrast   in  the 

dition.    We  know  indeed  but  little  of  the  offerings  corresponded  with  that  between 

real  nature  of  Egyptian  sacrifices ;  what  the  two  religions. 

Wilkinson  {Mann^Ta  and  Customs,  v.  p.        «  *  Three  days'  distance,*  according  to 

340  sqq.)  has  collected  is  left  quite  in  the  p.  24,  may  be  taken  as  a  form  of  speech 

rough,  and  far  more  mistaken  are  the  and  not  a  literal  estimate;  but  three  days* 

ideas  of  Uenry  in  his  very  unsatisfactory  journey  are  about  sufficient  to  reach  the 

book,  L&gifpie  Pharaonique,  Paris,  1846,  commencement  of  the  Sinaitic  range  from 

i.  p.  243  s(jq.  But  the  excessive  tenderness  the  Red  Sea ;  and  in  this  instance  three 

towards  animals  evinced  in  their  deification  days  are  actually  mentioned,  Nunu  xxxiii. 

is  the  very  negation  of  their  use  in  sacrifice ;  8 ;  Ex.  xv.  22. 
and  that  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  existed 
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pended  upon  Israel  as  well  as  upon  Pharaoh  what  part  each 
would  take  respecting  this  most  reasonable  religious  require- 
ment :  whether  the  nation  would  pertinaciously  insist  on  it, 
whether  the  king  would  obstinately  refuse,  or,  at  best,  hypocriti- 
cally grant  it.  This  view  of  the  contest  is  the  one  that  appears 
most  distinctly  in  the  most  circumstantial  accounts ;  ^  and  its 
foundation  is  certainly  very  ancient. 

Pew  traces  are  found  just  here  of  the  Earliest  Narrator.  We 
perceive,  however,  from  some  detached  phrases  derived  from 
him,'  that,  like  the  subsequent  narrators,  he  supposed  the 
Exodus  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Pharaoh's  at  last  con- 
senting to  it.* 

Of  the  Book  of  Origins  more  has  been  here  preserved ;  and 
judging  by  the  fragments  derived  from  it,^  it  must  have  treated 
this  portion  of  the  history  with  greater  fulness.  According  to 
the  passages  now  preserved,  it  would  enter  somewhat  abruptly 
upon  the  history  of  the  deliverance,  if  we  assume  that  Ex.  vi.  2- 
vii.  7  immediately  followed  Ex.  ii.  25  without  any  intervening 
gap;  and  in  fact  the  author,  as  if  correcting  himself,  when 
he  describes  the  peculiar  relation  between  Aaron  and  Moses  as 
brothers,  sons  of  the  same  mother,  supplies  the  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  two  brothers.*  But 
that  there  is  a  gap  now,  is  proved  by  certain  words  in  the 
passage,®  according  to  which  Moses  had  previously  pleaded 
much  but  unsuccessfolly  with  his  people  (which  is  related  in  its 
proper  place,  but  not  now  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins), 
and  then  at  length,  when  reduced  to  despair,  received  from  God 
the  revelation  of  final  deliverance,  and  the  command  to  nego- 
tiate with  Pharaoh.  Peculiar  to  this  narrator,  and  connected 
with  his  close  co-ordination  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  is  the  beautiful 
description  how  Moses,  on  receiving  the  first  Divine  call  to  act 
against  Pharaoh,  felt  himself  a  man  of  uncircumcised  tongue, 
and  OD  that  account  received  Aaron  from  God  as  his  spokes- 
man, just  as  God  himself  takes-  a  prophet  as  spokesman  ^  (or 
mouth)  for  the  revelation  of  his  secret  will.  The  Fifth  Narrator, 
imitating  this  in  his  accustomed  way,  introduces  it  beforehand 

*  Those  of  the  Fourth  Narrator  (see  Torgaatic  Tatars,  who  in  1771  crossed 
priBcipallj  Ex.  viii.  21  sq.,  x.  2o  sq.)  and  secretly  from  Hussia  into  China,  300,000 
of  the  Fifth.     The  Book  of  Origins,  on  the    strung. 

contrary,  always  represents  Moses  as  de-  '*  Ex.  vi.  2-Tii.  7»  xi.  4-8,  and  xii.  sq. ; 

manding  permission  to  leave  Egypt  imroe-  indeed  nfarly  the  whole  of  the  last  two 

diat<»ly  and  freely.  chapters. 

•  Ex.  xiii.  17,  comp.  in  Book  of  Origins  •  Ex.  vi.  12-vii.  1. 

vi.  11,  and  elsewhere.  *  Ex.  vi.  9,  12,  and  especially  xiv.  11 

'  It  is  important  to  observe  this,  lest  sq. 

we  might  be  tempted  to  regard  theExodns  '  Ex.  vi.  12  sq.,  vii.  1  sq. 
as  a  secret  flight  like  that  of  the  horde  of 
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in  a  different  connection.^  The  fragments  also  show  that 
this  book  must  have  narrated  that  Pharaoh  was  hardened '  and 
did  not  let  the  people  go  free  at  Moses'  urgent  entreaty,  till 
after  he  had  experienced  many  signs  and  judgments  from 
Jahveh.  But  we  now  find  only  one  of  such  judgments,  the  last 
and  the  heaviest,  described  in  his  own  words — the  destruction 
of  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt  from  the  heir  to  the  throne  down- 
wards. This  account  appears  to  have  been  retained  by  the 
Fifth  Narrator,  chiefly  because  it  was  interwoven  with  the 
recital  of  the  laws  of  the  Passover  and  the  First-born  in  Israel ; 
and  the  Last  Narrator  usually  repeats  in  a  fuller  form  the 
legislative  portions  of  the  Book  of  Origins.  How  much  this  book 
told  of  the  other  signs  and  judgments,  we  cannot  now  accu- 
rately determine ;  but  that  its  description  sometimes  diverged 
from  other  accounts  is  evident  from  a  passage'  which  shows 
that  it  must  have  represented  *  the  judgments '  as  executed  on 
the  Egyptian  gods  also,  and  have  described  them  more  at  large. 
The  exact  description  pf  the  state  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of 
the  hail^  seems  also  to  belong  to  a  narrator  who,  like  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Origins,  generally  gives  very  minute  time-state- 
ments ;  for  if,  as  this  work  says,  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  passover,  the  hail  is  very  suitably 
placed  about  a  month  earlier,  when  it  could  destroy  the  harvest 
of  flax  and  barley,  but  not  the  later  wheat  and  spelt.  But  the 
explanation  of  that  tradition  concerning  the  first-born  can  only 
be  given  later  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  all  such 
laws ;  here  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  this  tradition  can  only 
have  assumed  this  definite  shape  from  the  ideas  associated  with 
the  passover. 

A  few  passages  at  all  events  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
Third  Narrator.  First,  the  story  that  God  summoned  Moses 
to  return  to  Egypt,  because  his  persecutors  there  were  dead,* 
must  be  derived  from  him;  this  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  flight  of  Moses.*     Secondly,  it  is  probable  that  we 

'  Ex.  \y.  10-16.  strong  expression  ^)  to  drive  away^  a 

•  The  proper  expression  for  hardening  word  in  frequent  use  in  their  writings : 

is  HK^pn  Kx.  vii.  3,  xiii.  15,  in  place  of  Gen.  iii.  24,  iv.   14,  xxi.  10;  Ex.  ii.  17, 

which  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators  con-  vi.   1,  x.  11,  xi.  1,  xii.  39   (xxxiii.  2.  and 

Btantly  use  derivatives  of  the  roots  p^pi  xxxiv.  11,  imitated  from  xxiii.   29-31); 

and  ^^a  iv.  21,  ix.  12,  x.  20,  27,  xi.  10,  Num.  xxii.  7,  11  ;  from  which  verb  the 

xiv.4,8,17;comp.vii.l3,22,viii.l6[19].  Book  of  Origins  has  only  r\^\^\  in  the 

ix.36.     The  expression  D^P^^yurf^Tien^  technical  sense  «  diWcerf  u;(/i.      ' 

is  also  peculiar  to  the  Book  of  Origins :  ■  Num.  xxxiii.  4. 

Ex.  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  xii.  12,  Num.  xxxiii.  4.  <  Ex.  ix.  31  sq. 

Of  the  dismissal,  or  permission  to  depart,  *  Ex.  iv.  19. 

given  to  the  Israelites,  the  First,  Third,  •  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Narrators  employ  the 
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owe  to  him  the  detailed  account  of  the  increasing  sufiPerings 
of  the  people  during  the  first  efforts  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
also  of  their  indignation  against  Moses,*  a  description  which 
in  point  of  style  is  decidedly  earlier  than  the  Fourth  NaiTator, 
and  neither  fits  into  the  context  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  nor 
altogether  harmonises  with  the  manner  of  the  Earliest  Narrator. 
Other  passages  belonging  to  this  writer  will  afterwards  be 
brought  under  our  notice. 

The  negotiations  with  Pharaoh,  as  now  described,  are  in  the 
main  derived  from  the  Fourth  Narrator ;  and  as  is  elsewhere 
the  case  with  him,  it  is  not  the  materials  themselves  which  are 
new,  but  merely  their  artistic  arrangement  and  employment. 
This  can  be  shown  pretty  completely  so  far  as  the  main  points 
are  concerned.  That  staff  of  God  which,  according  to  this 
Narrator  as  well  as  the  Fifth,^  played  so  great  a  part,  which 
Moses  as  commanded  by  Jahveh  gives  to  Aaron  to  stretch 
forth,  or  himself  raises ;  and  which  subsequently,  as  a  wonder- 
working staff,  is  inseparable  from  the  great  leader's  hand:' 
what  is  it  in  reality  but  that  same  high  priest's  staff,  whose 
origin  is  placed  much  later  by  the  Book  of  Origins,^  and 
which,  as  these  passages  show,  was  considered  at  the  time  they 
were  written  as  the  ancient  sign  of  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  must  at  that  very  time  have 
been  actually  preserved  in  the  sanctuary?  for  that  latest  con- 
ception ^  of  it  as  the  original  shepherd's  staff  in  the  hand  of 
Moses,  is  only  a  beautiful  turn  given  to  the  tradition  respecting 
its  origin.  Further,  among  the  ten  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh 
is  ultimately  coerced  into  compliance,  eight  are  nothing  more 
than  extraordinary  calamities  of  such  a  kind  as  may  occur  in 
any  country,  but  most  frequently  and  easily  in  the  swampy 
northern  portion  of  Egypt  (only  that,  in  connection  with  this 
history,  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  that  terrible  light  in  which  the 
locusts  are  regarded  by  JoeP),  and  are  arranged  in  an  appro- 
priate advance  in  severity :  frogs  out  of  the  water,  mosquitoes 
as  if  swarming  from  the  dust,  dogflies,  murrain  among  the 
cattle,  a  kind  of  blains,  hail,  locusts,  darkness.^     To  these  is 

'  Ex.  V.  *  Num.  xvii.  16-23,  comp.  xx.  9. 

«  Commencing  at  Ex.  iv.  2-4,  20.  *  Ex.  iv.  2. 

•  Ex.  xiv.  16,  comp.  21  ;  further  xvii.  6,  .^  *  Jhe  wordfl  Ex  x.  14  Bound  exactly  as 

and  9,  comp.  11.     From  all  the  avaiUble  i/ the  narrator  had  m  mmd  the  passage 

indications  we  infer  that  the  Third  NaT-  Jofl  "•  2  sq.  ^       ^um      .     .i 

rator  wrote  the  passage  vii.  8-12;  espe-        '  For  this  simple  order,  Philo,  m  the 

cially  because  the^erpent  is  there  alwi^^  ^^escrrption  of  the  Ten  Plagues  m  his  Life 

namij  ^n  but  in  iv.  3.  Tii.  16,  is  called  *2^.f?*«  (»•    17-2*)  si^bstitutes  a  more 

•  ^  -  >  artificial  one,  which  he  may  have  drawn 

KTI).  from  the  scholastic  interpretations  of  his 
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prefixed  as  the  first  plague,  the  red  or  bloody  Nile,  a  most  op- 
pressive one  in  Egypt,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  other  drinking 
water  (this  phenomenon,  however,  by  itself  is  also  noticed  else- 
where) ;  ^  as  the  tenth  and  last  plague  is  added,  the  slaying  of 
all  the  first-bom,  which,  as  remarked  above,  is  derived  from  a 
wholly  diflFerent  source.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  round  number 
ten  is  here  selected  with  deliberate  art.'  The  whole  constitutes 
a  very  Egyptian  picture,  indeed  more  so  than  the  separate  de- 
tails :  in  no  nation  was  the  observation  and  the  fear  of  extra- 
ordinary atmospheric  and  other  natural  phenomena  so  early  and 
carefully  developed  as  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  are  beaten 
by  the  true  God,  in  and  through  their  own  faith — that  is  the 
fundamental  thought  of  the  whole. 

The  Fifth  Narrator,  who  moulds  all  these  materials  together, 
prefaces  this  entire  section,  according  to  his  wont,  with  a 
grand  introduction  of  his  own,  in  order  at  once  to  present 
the  history  of  Moses,  as  the  divinely  appointed  Redeemer 
of  Israel  and  opponent  of  Pharaoh,  with  all  the  most  ap- 
propriate sublime  images  and  truths.  Especially  remarkable 
is  the  application  he  makes  of  a  material  borrowed  from  the 
Third  Narrator.  This  narrator,  namely,  as  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  was  the  first  who  had  ventured  to  depict  the 
contest  between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians  before 
Pharaoh.  We  may  well  assume  that  he  had  selected  pre- 
cisely three   examples  of  this  contest:'  the  transformation 

time: — 1.  Three  are  prodaced  by  Aaron  Drtcription  de  Vioypte^  t^at  modeme,  t. 
from  earth  and  water,  vi«.  bloody  water,  xviii.  p.  671  «q. ;  Ehrenberg  in  Poggen- 
frogB,  mosquitoes  (Auth.  V.  lire);\  Throe  dorfs  Annalen  der  Physik,  1830,  p.  477, 
by  Moses  from  air  and  fire,  v\z,  hail,  and  the  Berlin  Academy's  Monatsberieht 
locusts,  darkness;  3.  The  seventh  is  pro-  for  1849,  p.  294  sqq. ;  1850, p.  9  sqq.,  169 
dnced  by  both  Moses  and  Aaron,  viz.  boils ;  sqq.,  1862,  p.  202  sqq.,  and  Phys.  Abh.  for 
4.  And  the  last  three  by  the  immediate  1847,  p.  269  sqq. ;  also  Catal.  codd.  Syr. 
hand  of  God,  viz.  flies,  murrain  among  Mus.Brit.'p.  89  a.  As  these  changes  vary 
cattle,  and  the  death  of  the  first-bom.  much  in  degree  in  difierent years,  the  extra- 
This  division  into  classes  evidently  reflects  ordinary  redness  here  described  together 
the  scholasticism  of  Philo's  age.  Even  with  its  evil  consequences,  is  at  all  events 
before  Fhilo,  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  imaginable ;  and  tlie  principle  to  be  chiefly 
Solcmon  (commencing  xvi.  16)  had  written  insisted  upon  here  is,  that  we  should  not 
an  eloquent  description  of  these  plagues ;  look  upon  any  statement  contained  in  it 
indeed,  the  later  writers  generally  were  as  a  baseless  invention.  And  even  Ma- 
fond  of  contemplating  them  with  astonish-  netho  notices  that  under  King  Nepher- 
fnent,  and  Rabbinical  authors  add  to  the  chores,  in  the  second  dynasty,  the  Kile  ran 
description  many  of  their  characteristic  with  honey-water  for  elevjn  days.  But 
eonceits.  even  now  many  similar  phenomena  are 
'  Comp.  Ex.  iv.  0  and  vii.  17;  after-  observed  and  noticed  as  curious,  as  a  rain 
wards  (vii.  19-24)  the  transformation  is  of  fishes  {Ausland,  1857.  p.  164  sq.);  and 
extended  to  all  the  water  in  the  country,  in  Makrizi's  History  of  the  Mameluk  Sul- 
Tbe  Nile  often  changes  its  colour,  and  be-  tans  many  similar  things  are  undoubtingly 
comes  green  or  red,  and  then  the  water,  reported  from  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
generally  clear  and  salubrious,  becomes  *  Mohammed  incorrectly  speaks  of  new 
offensive  and  unwholesome:  see  Abdollatif,  wonders.  Sur.  xvii.  103  sq. 
edited  by  de  Sacy.  p.  333.846,  and  the  "  In  Ex.  vii.  8-13,  indeed,  we  now  find 
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of  the  magic  staff  into  a  snake  and  back  again ;  ^  the  some- 
what similar  change  of  a  sound  hand  into  a  leprous  one,  and 
vice  versdy^  both  doubtless  nothing  more  than  arts  in  which 
enchanters  and  soothsayers  at  that  time  were  wont  to  vie  with 
each  other, — and  indeed  the  narrative  assumes  that  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  were  able  to  produce  the  same  results,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree ;  and  lastly,  the  above  (p.  62)  mentioned 
change  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  blood.  A  contest  in  such 
genuine  Egyptian  arts  is  in  fact  in  its  right  place  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh ;  and,  doubtless,  all  that  was  related  origi- 
nally was  that  Moses  had  excelled  all  the  wise  men  of  Egypt. 
But  after  the  Fourth  Narrator  had  gone  further  in  this,'  the 
Fifth  represented  those  three  magic  arts  as  given  to  Moses 
directly  from  God  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  first  display 
them  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  thus  awaken  their  confidence 
in  his  mission/ 

Amidst  the  free  use  of  such  materials,  this  narrator,  follow- 
ing his  predecessor,  strove  to  exhibit  the  model  of  the  true 
Prophet  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  Moses:   this   constitutes  the  design  of  the  whole. 

only  the  first  example  by  the  Third  Nar-  all  these  stories  really  teach — the  higher 

rat^r ;  hut  this  clearly  stands  too  isolated  truth  and  power  of  the  religion  of  Jahreh 

there.     Probably  the  latest  author  would  as  establisned  in  contest  with  others, 
not  repeat  the  other  two  as  related  by         '  Ck)inp.  Ex.  iv.  6   sq.     This  sign  hais 

that  authority,  because  the  Fourth  Kar-  obvious  reference  to  the  priestly  functions 

rater  had  turned  the  third  instAnce  of  this  in  case  of  leprosy,  and  to  the  belief  that 

into  the  first  of  his  ten  prodigies.  a  distinguished  priest  of  God  had  power 

'  Ex.  vii.  8-13 ;  comp.  iv.  2-4,  vii.  16.  both  to  inflict  it  as  a  punishment,  and  to 

It  is  important  to  notice,  especially  in  this  cure  it;  and  how  truly  Hebrew  this  sign 

connection,   that  the   age  of  the  Fourth  is,  we  learn  from  an  instance  occurring  in 

Narrator  is  just  the  time  when  prophecy,  the  Book  of  Origins,   Num.   xii.    10-15. 

both  in  i  ts  purer  and  in  its  less  pure  forms,  Yet  we  must  also  remember  that  the  Egjrp- 

was  peculiarly  active.  The  modern  works  of  tians  early  possessed  a  high  repute  in  the 

Rosellini  and  Wilkinson  on  Ancient  Egypt  arts  of  healing  and  of  magic,  as  is  testified 

tlisclose  from  the  public  monuments  no  even  in  the  Odyssey,  iv.  227  sqq. ;  so  that 

new  facts  respecting  such  Egyptian  arts ;  such  a  contest  between  Moses  and   the 

but  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  Egyptian  sages  seemed  quite  natural.     In- 

from  the  eighth  or  later  centuries  speak  deed  Ath6tis,  the  son  of  Menes  himself, 

of  the  art  of  snake-charming,  as  Ps.  Iviii.  passed  for  the  author  of  the  earliest  book 

5    [4]  sq.,  and  that  this  was  most  and  upon   anatomy ;    see    Gbtiinger   Gelehrte 

certainly  earliest  practised  in  Egypt^  where  Ameigen^  1852,  p.  1 156  sq. ;  and  according 

some  kinds  of  serpents  were  regarded  as  to  iVIanetho  the  king  Sosorthros  in  the 

sacred,   we    know    positively  also    from  third  dynasty  wns  regarded  bv  the  Efeyp- 

^lian's  HUtoryof  Animals^  xvii.  5;  comp.  tians  as  their  .Ssculnpius.     The  proverbs 

xi.  16  sq.  32.     Sec  also  Seetzen*s  Beiten^  referring  to  the   white   hand   of  Moses, 

iii.  p.  446,  468.     B6«tiger  {Kleine  Schrif-  which  we  find  in  later  writers  (e.g.  Khon- 

ten  antiqtuiruichrn  Inhalfs,  1837,  vol.  i.  demirind'Herbelot  under  ATa^^/ArA) are  all 

p.  101)  refers  not  without  reason  to  the  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  Ex.  i  v.  6  pq. 
perpcnt  encircling  the  staff  of  iEsculapius.        ■  He  had  transferred  the  occasion  of 

But  the  point  of  the  Biblical  story  is  not  contest  to  the  ten  plagues,  Ex.  vii.  22, 

reache<i  till   the   staff,  and  consequently  viii.  3,  14  sq.  [7,  18  sq.],  ix.  11 ;  after  the 

also  the  serpent,  of  Aaron  swallows  those  third  of  which  the  Egyptian  sages  confeas 

of  the  Epyptian  magicians,  Ex.  vii.   12.  their  defeat. 
This  is  on'y  the  clearest  expression  of  what         *  Ex.  iv.  1-9. 
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Every  word  and  deed  of  a  true  Prophet  is  preceded  by  a  Divine 
direction  ;  he  must  first  hq^ve  cast  his  eyes  on  the  pure  bright 
light,  he  must  be  moved  by  the  spirit's  power  at  the  right 
moment  when  a  real  necessity  arises  in  the  divine-human 
province  of  a  Prophet's  activity ;  and  he  must  start  with  a 
clear  resolve,  or  (to  speak  from  the  Divine  point  of  view) 
with  a  definite  commission :  all  this  was  fulfilled  in  Moses,^ 
while  he  tarried  a  solitary  shepherd  at  Sinai.  But  the  true 
Prophet  does  not  blindly  follow  at  once  the  inward  monition  ; 
he  must  first  calmly  and  thoughtfully  survey  the  realities 
of  his  position  and  the  measure  of  his  own  powers,  drawing 
forward  into  the  light  every  cause  of  hesitation,  in  order  if 
possible  to  overcome  it  for  ever.  Thus  Moses  ponders  upon 
his  general  unfitness,'  the  possible  doubts  of  his  own  nation,^ 
amounting  probably  to  disbelief  of  his  mission,*  and  the  defect  in 
speech  with  which  he  was  aflBicted.*  But  all  such  scruples  only 
presented  themselves  to  be  overruled  by  higher  considerations, 
so  that  in  the  end  nothing  remained  but  in  spite  of  them  to 
undertake  the  great  work.®  But  even  after  the  people  were 
ready  to  follow  him,  his  patience  was  tried  afresh  by  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  overseers  of  the  people  when  they  were 
punished  by  Pharaoh ;  and  here  the  author  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  that  long  passage  from  the  Book  of  Origins.^ 
From  the  first  Moses  demanded  nothing  more  of  Pharaoh  than 
once  to  allow  the  people  to  celebrate  a  festival  to  their  God  at 
Sinai.  The  fact  that  the  original  demand  was  of  such  a  purely 
religious  and  unobjectionable  nature,  and  that  this  is  all  that  is 
described  as  the  Divine  command  to  Pharaoh,®  is  a  striking 
proof  that  the  modest,  glorious  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  best 
age  has  penetrated  this  story.  But  Pharaoh,  as  if  driven  by 
the  consequences  of  his  former  injustice  against  this  people, 
and  foreboding  the  worst,  does  not  grant  thi^  reasonable  re- 
quest of  a  mere  pilgrimage  to  Sinai,  but  rejects  it  scornfully 
and  in  terms  of  contempt  to  Jahveh.*  Hence  arises  the  protracted 
contest  between  him  and  Jahveh  as  the  heads  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  between  their  respective  agents,  the  magicians, 
whose   art  avails   only  to  a  certain  point,  and  the   genuine 

*  According  to  Ex.  iii.  1-10.  account  of  the  circumcision  of  Moses*  son 

*  Ex.  iii.  li  gq.  (see  mv  Alter th,  p.  123  sq.),  and  (ver.  27) 
"  Ex.  iii.  1 3-22.  the  still  more  detached  account  of  Aaron's 

*  Ex.  ir.  1-9.  journey  into  the  desert  from  the  Earliest 
»  Ex.  iv.  1 0-1 7.  Narrator,  comp.  e^i£)  vt.  24, 27,  Gen.  xxxii. 
'  In  describing  here  Moses'  return  to  18  [17].  xxxiii.  8  with  y;i£)  Bx.v.  3, 20. 

ilgjpt  the  author  inserts  from  the  Earliest        '  Ex.  ir.  29-Tii.  7. 

Narrator  a  very  slight  mention  of  Jethro        "  Ex.  iii.  1 2, 18,  iv.  23,  v.  1-8,  vii.  1  Gsqq. 

(iv.  18,  comp.  xviii.),  then  (w,  24-23)  an        »  Ex.  v.  2. 
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prophet  and  leader — a  contest  in  which  the  might  of  wrong 
relying  on  its  supposed  supports  and  some  apparent  suc- 
cesses, becomes  at  first  more  and  more  obstinate;  and  then, 
when  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  conduct  turn  against 
it  in  ever  increasing  chastisements,  remains  undecided  in 
the  moment  of  decision,  and  lets  every  little  delay  and  every 
little  relic  of  delusive  hope  blind  it  anew  to  maintain  the 
imaginary  good  to  which  it  clings,  but  thereby  only  loses  step 
by  step  all  its  force  and  dignity ;  and  at  length,  when  the  tenth, 
last,  and  heaviest  plague  inexorably  approaches,  is  after  all 
forced  to  yield — an  eternal  great  type  of  the  vanity  of  resist- 
ance to  right  and  truth.  Thus  he,  who  at  first  would  not  allow 
even  the  adult  men,  and  then  not  the  herds  necessary  for  the 
sacrifice,  to  go,  is  at  last  obliged  to  beg  their  blessing  at  their 
sacrifices,  and  to  give  them  victims  from  his  own  property.* 

Everything  in  this  story  is  on  a  coherent  and  sublime  plan, 
is  grand  and  instructive,  excites  and  satisfies  the  mind.  It  is 
like  a  divine  drama,  exhibited  on  earth  in  the  midst  of  real 
history ;  to  be  regarded  in  this  light  and  to  be  treasured  accord- 
ingly. Not  that  we  hereby  assert,  that  this  story  does  not, 
on  the  whole  exhibit  the  essence  of  the  event  as  it  actually^ 
happened.  For  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  shows  that  Pharaoh 
did  not  voluntarily  allow  the  people  to  go ;  and  we  cannot  form 
too  exalted  an  idea  of  Moses.  But  we  do  insist  that  the  story 
as  it  now  is  cannot  have  been  drawn  up.  before  the  era  of  the 
great  Prophets.^ 

The  story  of  the  despoiling  the  Egyptians  of  their  gold  and 
silver  vessels  and  clothes,'  which,  with  the  similar  tradition  of 
the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  unleavened  bread,^  seems  to  have  had 
its  ultimate  source  in  the  book  of  the  Earliest  Narrator,  is  not 
now  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole.  The  Fifth  Narrator, 
it  must  be  admitted,  connects  this  despoiling  as  closely  as  he 
possibly  could  with  the  plan  of  the  whole  transaction  which  he 
had  adopted.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Divine  equipment 
of  Moses,  it  was  prophesied  to  him  that  Jahveh  would  procure 
the  people  so  much  favour  with  the  Egyptians  that  they  would 
receive  voluntary  loans  of  vessels   and  clothes,   which   they 

>  If  the  words  Ex.  xii.  32,  '  and  bless  served  in  the  greatest  purity  by  those  who 

me  also,'  are  not  intended  to  indicate  the  think  and  teach  that  like  faults  may  still 

gift  of  such  animals  for  sacrifice  (which  at  any  time  entail  like  judgments,  as  when 

certainly  ought  to  have  been  more  clearly  simple-minded  historians  in  later  ages  tell 

expressed),  we*  must  suppose  on  account  of  similar  events  occurring  in  their  time ; 

of  X.  25  sq.,  that  here  also  the  Fourth  Nar-  as  Vahram   in   the  Armenian  ChronicU, 

rator's   story  has    not  come  down  to  us  translated  by  Neumann,  p.  39. 

entire.  '  Ex.  iii.  21  sq.,  xi.  2  sq.,  xii.  35  sq. 

•  The  spirit  ofthis  story  is  therefore  pre-  *  Ex.  xii,  34,  39. 

VOL.  !!•  F 
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should  carry  away.  And  so  it  happened :  the  Egjrptians  lent 
the  departing  people  precious  vessels  and  clothes,  because  (as  we 
are  once  *  expressly  told)  Moses  was  held  in  great  honour  by 
the  Egyptian  people  as  well  as  by  Pharaoh's  courtiers ;  and  as, 
from  the  sequel  of  the  story,  Israel  could  not  return  to  Egypt 
after  Pharaoh's  treachery  and  the  incidents  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  therefore  was  not  bound  to  return  the  borrowed  goods, 
the  people  kept  them  and  despoiled  the  Egyptians  of  them. 
That  this  abstraction  is  no  theft  in  the  eyes  of  the  narrator, 
and  that  nothing  but  Pharaoh's  subsequent  treachery  rendered 
the  return  of  the  goods  impossible,  is  a  matter  of  course.  And 
as  in  this  turn  of  a£Pairs  to  the  advantage  of  Israel  there  may 
be  a  kind  of  Divine  recompense — in  so  far  as,  seen  from  the  end, 
it  appears  a  piece  of  high  retributive  justice,  far  above  human 
inequalities,  that  those  who  had  long  been  oppressed  in  Egypt 
should  now  be  forced  to  borrow  the  necessary  vessels  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  be  determined  by  Pharaoh's  subsequent  treachery 
to  retain  them,  and  thus  be  indemnified  for  long  oppression — 
the  Fifth  Narrator  might  imagine  this  end  as  necessarily  fore- 
told by  Jahveh  at  the  very  beginning,  and  therefore  treat  the 
subject  as  we  now  see  it.^  Yet  the  whole  affair  contains  some- 
thing so  special,  and  is  so  loosely  connected  with  the  remaining 
occurrences  of  the  story,  that  it  must  have  originally  had  a 
weightier  meaning.  Why  are  only  vessels  and  clothes  men- 
tioned P  are  these  in  themselves  so  very  important  ?  We  learn 
nothing  else  of  any  such  apparently  trivial  things  in  those 
times ;  why  then  just  of  these  P  We  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
original  significance  by  the  fa<5t  that  these  vessels  and  clothes  ' 
were  undeniably  intended  for  use  in  the  sacrificial  festival 
which  Israel  was  about  to  celebi*ate.  This  places  us  at  once 
on  a  higher  level,  and  we  feel  that  it  must  so  much  the  less 
iave  been  an  ordinary  theft.  Israel  deprived  the  Egyptians 
of  the  true  religion,  took  from  them  the  proper  apparatus 
of  sacrifice,  and  with  them  the  true  sacred  rites  and  victims 
themselves :  this  must  manifestly  be  the  original  meaning  of 
this  tradition.  In  every  such  great  crisis  of  the  histories  and 
religions  of  two  peoples,  the  main  point  is,  which  of  the  con- 
tending parties  will  wrest  the  good  to  himself,  which  suffer  it 
to  be  wrested  from  him.  For  some  higher  and  greater  good 
develops  itself  in  the  very  struggle,  and  one  of  the  antagonists 
ultimately  lets  the  prize  be  snatched  from  him.     As  victor, 

>  Ex.  xi.  3.  mon  x.  1 7,  allude  to  this  passage  of  history. 

*  In  this  sense  the  later  poet  of  Fs.  cy.        "  According  to  £x.  iii.  12,  and  other 
37  and  the  author  of  the  medom  of  SoUh    similar  passages. 
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Israel  had  then  reason  to  boast  of  having  acquired  the  right 
sacrifice  from  the  Egyptians.  This  resembles  the  story  of  Ea- 
chel's  purloining  Laban's  household  gods  (i.  p.  855  sq.),  or  the 
Greek  myth  of  the  theft  of  the  Golden  Fleece.*  Without  doubt, 
then,  this  is  based  on  some  primeval  significative  story,  which 
the  last  narrator  first  brought  into  its  present  connection.  And 
when  we  remember  that  the  sharpness  and  cunning,  or  even  in 
a  certain  sense  the  justice,  of  theft  was  actually  admired  and 
praised,  and  by  no  nation  so  early  and  so  generally  as  by  the 
Egyptians,^  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  passage  of  the 
great  Egyptian-Hebrew  tradition  a  true  Egyptian  colouring  and 
high  antiquity.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  whole  story 
is  not  preserved  entire. 

In  like  manner  some  definite  reminiscences  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Exodus  itself  have  been  preserved  from  the  oldest  docu- 
ments.    We  are  now  prepared  (from  p.  68  sq.)  to  think  that 
Moses,  after  Pharaoh  had  obstinately  refused,  or  only  hypocriti- 
cally granted,  the  request  for  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  was 
perfectly  justified  in  meditating  a  complete  emigration  of  the 
people.   In  that  case  he  must  have  known  beforehand  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  intended  to  lead  it :  and  all  indications  tend  to 
show  that  from  the  first  he  thought  only  of  Canaan,  and  set  the 
people's  hearts  on  that  land  only.     It  was  his  fixed  prophetic 
habitude  to  direct  Israel  to  *  the  land  which  Jahveh  will  g^ve 
thee ; '  ^  and  it  was  the  firm  belief  that  this  would  assuredly 
come  to  pass  at  length,  which  nerved  and  sustained  him  and 
through  him   Israel.      This  is  one  of  the  grand  prophetical 
ieclarations  which  impelled  and  supported  all  that  long  period, 
le  might  therefore  have  intended  to  lead  the  people  to  Canaan 
t  once  by  the  shortest  road ;  and  that  he  really  did  intend  this, 
to  be  deduced  from  the  earliest  reminiscences  which  have 
^en  preserved.  The  expedition  set  out  from  the  town  Baamses.^ 
lis  town  was  indeed  regarded  (according  to  p.  11)  as  the 
ief  city  of  the  land  of  Goshen ;  but  another  reason  for  its 
ng  chosen  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  departure,  evi- 

tly  was  that  it  lay  more  to  the  east  than  the  above  (p.  13) 

>ce  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  9.  5,  for  an  cup  is  meant. 

ice  occurring  in  the  first  century  of  *  According  to  IIero<l.  ii.  121  ;  DioJ. 

hristian  era  and  in  the  Fame  region,  Hist.  i.  80  ;  Aul.  Gell.  Nact,  Att,  xi.  18. 

imilar   though   sometimes   obscuro  •  This  follows   from   the  undoubtedly 

n  stories  in  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc,  ii.  genuine  Mosaic  words,  Ex.  xx.  12,  comp. 

246,  Wolf;  Muller's  Orchomenos,  Deut.  v.  16. 

;  C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  ^  Kum.xxxiii.36qq.,outofwhichancient 

.  p.  388  sq. ;   and  note  also  how  record  the  Book  of  Origins  has  already 

^\hah'namch  Alexander  steals  from  mentioned  these  first  marches  by  anti- 

his  cup,  by  which,   according  to  cipation,  Ex.  xii.  37}  xiii.  20,  comp.  above, 

7. 2  sq.,  much  more  than  a  common  p.  21. 

F  2 
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mentioned  Pithom.  According  to  the  EarKest  Narrator,  how- 
ever, *God  led  the  people  when  they  set  forth  in  complete  battle 
array,'  not  by  the  nearest  way,  that  to  the  north-east  (through 
the  land  of  the  Philistines),  to  Canaan,  but  by  the  south-east, 
over  the  desert  near  the  Red  Sea ;  because  he  feared  that  the 
people,  terrified  or  defeated  by  the  powerful  enemies  which  it 
would  inevitably  meet,  might  turn  back  to  Egypt/  This 
very  simple  view  undoubtedly  contains  the  right  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  first  marches  of  the  people  under  Moses. 
That  the  nations  which  they  would  unavoidably  meet  on  the 
nearest  north-eastern  route  were  no  Hyksos — that  is,  allies  of 
Israel  of  ancient  date,  or  at  any  rate  peoples  of  cognate  race — 
we  may  gather  from  other  indications  also  (see  i.  p.  242  sqq.).  To 
lead  the  people  in  the  first  movement  of  its  hurried  departure,  and 
in  its  very  unprepared  state,  immediately  against  such  nations, 
should  they  strenuously  oppose  the  transit,  would  have  been  the 
last  mode  of  escape  that  a  prudent  leader  would  choose.  Never- 
theless, we  now  perceive  from  the  exact  indications  of  the  several 
encampments,  as  well  as  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  history,  that  that  north-eastern  route  (pro- 
bably to  the  north  of  Lake  Timsah  or  the  Crocodile  Lake)  was 
really  the  one  at  first  adopted,  as  if  Moses  himself  had  not  at  first 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  great  danger  that  threatened  from 
that  quarter.  The  people  advanced  two  stations  on  this  route, 
and  there  stood  on  the  frontier  of  the  land,  at  the  border 
of  the  desert  that  separates  Egypt  from  Palestine,  the  land 
of  the  Philistines.^    Now  at  that  spot  he  must  have  resolved  to 

*  D^J^tjri  'in   fives/  Ex.  xiii.    17  ^q.,  likely   that    they  will    ever  be   found; 

i.e.  divided'  into  centre,  right  and   left  for  the  unusual  expression  a^lB^  /  to  turn 

wing,  van    and  rear:   the   simplest  ar-  back,    Num.  xxxiu.   7,   Ex.   wv.  2,  so 

rangement  of  an  army  marching  in  order  f Wrongly  emphasised  by  the  writer  in  his 

of  battle  ;  see  the  description  of  Saladin's  brief  remarks,  would  then  have  no  meaning, 

army  in  Freytag's    direst,   Arab.    1834,  ^^^  the  entire  Arabian  desert  bordering 

on   Egyptian    terntory,    and    extending 

p.  120,  1.  2,  and  on  ^^-.a^  Earl  Mun-  southwards  beyond  the  point  of  tlie  Red 

ster*s  Fihrist.  p.  59  ;  and  so  the  army  and  Sea,  is  known  by  the   name  of  Etham, 

campof  Israel  were  arranged  in  later  times  Num.  xxxiii.  8.     The  commonly  received 

also.     That   the  Israelites   departed  un-  opinion   of  modem  writers,  that  the  Is- 

armed   is   a    groundless    assumption    of  raelitcs  took  the  high  road  which  leads 

Philo,  Life  of  Moses,  i.  31  (Eus.  Prop,  from   Heliopolis  to  the   south-east,  with 

Ev,  yiii,  6,  8) ;  Josephus,  Antiquities,  ii.  which   the  modem  route   starting  from 

15.  8,  4,  16.  6,  and  other  later  writers.  Kdhira  (Cairo)  is  nearly  identical,  scarcely 

'  '  According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  5  sq. ;  Ex.  deserves  refutation,  although   mentioned 

xiii.  20,  comp.  xiv.  2,  3, 9,  they  journeyed  by  Josephus,  Antiquities,  ii.  15.  1.     And 

**  from  Baamses  to  Succoth,  and  from  thence  Tischendorf  s  opinion  also  \^de  Israelitarum 

to  Etham   at   the   edge   of  the   desert*  per  Mare  Bulrrum  transitu.  Lips.  1847), 

Modern  inquirers  have  hitherto  discovered  that  they  started   from  Heliopolis    and 

neither  Succoth  nor  Etham,  and  if  sought  went  to  the  north-east,  rests   upon   the 

in  a  southern  direction  straight  towards  assumption  of  the  identity  of  liaamses 

the  Red  Sea  (as  is  the  case  even  in  Eobin-  with  Heliopolis  ;  an  opinion  found  only  in 

80&*8  TravelSf  vol,  i.  p.  54  sq.),  it  is  not  Josephus   {Antiquities,  ii.  7.  6)  and  still 
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strike  ofiF  into  the  other  route,  and  first  to  collect  his  forces  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Sinai,  with  his  near  friend  the  prince  of  Midian. 
Beyond  doubt  hostile  bands  threatened  from  the  north-east, 
if  he  did  not  change  his  route.  Thus  he  led  the  host  halfw^ay 
back  (probably  first  south-west  between  the  Crocodile  Lake  and 
the  Bitter  Lakes)  completely  into  Egyptian  territory,  then  west- 
ward from  the  Bitter  Lakes,  in  an  almost  desolate  tract,  due 
south,  down  to  the  place  where  he  would  fall  in  with  that  south- 
eastern route;  and  encamped  there  at  Pi-hahiroth,  a  small  place 
which  doubtless  lay  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above 
Suez  J  We  are  not  told  how  many  days  were  lost  in  this  change 
of  plan  and  in  the  return  hither ;  but  if  Pharaoh  was  informed 
of  it  and  then  sent  an  army  against  Israel,  several  days  must 
have  elapsed,  which  is  indeed  intrinsically  the  most  probable. 
At  any  rate  the  natural  result  of  the  above-described  cross- 
marches  would  be  to  lead  Pharaoh  to  the  belief  that  the 
people  were  *  lost  in  the  land,'  that  *  the  desert  (the  north- 
eastern one  towards  Palestine)  had  shut  them  in' — i.e.,  had 
taken  them  prisoners  and  made  them  a  prey.^  And  as  his 
readiness  to  consent  to  the  Exodus  had  never  been  great,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  he  would  take  advantage  of  this  per- 
plexity of  the  leader  of  Israel  and  still  carry  off  the  victory  by 
a  sudden  coup  de  main.  In  this  case  his  plan  could  not  be 
doubtful :  he  had  to  pursue  Moses  from  the  north-west  on  the 

later  writers  ;  but  originally  not  held  even  Hartmann's  Edrisii  Africa,  p.  441)  to  the 
by  the  LXX.,  as  is  evident  by  page  11  sq.  north-west  of  Suez,  is  to  be  identified 
(the  variation  of  Codex  vii.  e  «oi  Ti»  for  with  its  site  and  name  (in  which  case  pi 
KoiX  "ny  makes  no  difference),  and  in-  must  be  considered  as  the  Egyptian 
triusieally  utterly  baseless.  If  we  knew  article),  is  not  without  probability.  On 
the  exact  position  of  Etham,  we  could  Migdol  see  above,  p.  6 ;  it  was  probably 
pretty  nearly  determine  from  it  that  of  originally  the  advanced  bulwark  of  Abari 
Raamsos,  which  is  to  be  looked  for  at  two  on  the  west,  as  the  other  Migdol  was  that 
short  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  it.  See  of  Pelusium  on  tlie  north. 
Jahrhiicher  der  Biblischen  Wisseiischqft/w.  On  the  other  hand,  Linant  in  the  Mi- 
p.  228-230.  nwire  sur  le  Canal  prqjeie  entre  lea  deux 
'  'Pi-hahiroth  over  against  Baal-Zephon  Mern,  and  Fresnel  following  him  in  the 
(the  city  of  Typhon,  according  to  page  12),  Journ.  Asiat,  1848,  i.  p.  276  sq.,  find  Pi- 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea,*  Ex.  xiv.  2,  9.  hahiroth  in  a  place  much  further  north- 
See  also  Num.  xxxiii.  7,  where,  as  the  wards,  on  the  Lake  Timsali  and  the  old 
encampment  was  not  close  to  Migdol,  wo  hed  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis ;  and  this 
are  forced  to  assume  that  after  ^5g)^  'l^fj^  more  northerly  site  would  so  well  accord 

the  words    rn-l  D>n  TS  niTnri  '^B  We  Ti:^^\^^  explanations  given  p.  11  sq.  C8, 

I  J'  H  •-'  I  1^  '  •'  ".»'J    P     *»'"  that  I  myself  formerly  looked  for  it  there ; 

fallen  out,  as  also  that  in  ver.  8  ^SO  is  to  and  we  might  then  find  in  ha-Hiroth  the 

be   read   for  »3B0.     It  was   clearly    not  Hero  of  Heroopolis,  and  in      nh^RH  ^B 

a  large  or  well-known   place ;    as  other-  .,  ^i    r  *i,  i      -d  *.  *u    /  '  • 

wise  it  would  not  have  been  so  fully  dc-  Jhe^ow^A  of  the  canal.     But  the  turning 

scribed.     The  opinion  of  L^n  de  la  Borde  ^ck,  mentioned  p.  68  must  have  been  a 

in    his    Commeniaire     ghgraphioiie    sur  very  decided  change  of  direction ;  and  he 

rExodeetU8Xombres(P&^8,miUhiittho  narrative   speaks   very  distinctly  of  the 

^  ''  Great  lied  Sea, 

present  castle  '  AjerAd  or  Ajrud,  i}%jss^        «  Ex.  xiv.  3. 

called  by  Pococke  and  Shaw  Agerute  (see 
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route  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  if  possible  to  overwhelm 
him  before  he  could  attempt  to  cross  the  sea ;  because  Moses 
had  lost  all  power  of  moving  to  the  north,  the  sea  seemed  to 
cut  off  all  flight  to  the  east,  and  an  escape  to  the  south  was  in 
itself  out  of  the  question.  When  he,  driven  by  revenge  in 
the  execution  of  this  resolve,  blindly  attacked  the  flying  people 
and  there  effected  his  own  destruction,  quite  as  unexpectedly 
as  they  their  escape  to  Asia,  the  whole  external  history  of  Moses 
and  his  time  suddenly  reaches  its  culminating  point;  and 
incidents  which  by  themselves^  out  of  the  nexus  of  their 
antecedents  and  consequences,  and  apart  from  the  spiritual 
agencies  working  in  secret,  would  have  had  no  extraordinary 
signiflcance,  constitute  by  their  connection  with  the  rest  a 
most  momentous  event,  which  determined  the  course  of  history 
for  many  ages. 

11.  The  Passage  op  the  Red  Sea. 

For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  most  emphatically,  that  it  is 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  immediately  preceding  and  then 
continuing  excitation  of  noblest  efforts  and  extraordinary  spiri- 
tual energies  that  the  event  by  which  the  history  of  Moses 
rapidly  attains  its  culmination — the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
host  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  preservation  of  Israel — has  acquired 
its  unparalleled  importance ;  but  that  otherwise,  like  a  hundred 
other  events  resembling  it  externally,  it  would  have  passed  away 
almost  traceless  in  human  history,  and  its  very  memory  have 
been  readily  lost.  The  highest  efforts  and  sublimest  energies 
of  the  spirit  straggling  for  deliverance  must  have  immediately 
preceded  it,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  Moses,  but  also  on  that 
of  the  nation  gathering  around  him  and  courageously  following 
his  voice  when  it  called  them  to  freedom.  This  is  implied  in 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  what  existing  narratives  relate  re- 
specting it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  slight  reminiscence  of 
the  days  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  most  powerful  spiritual 
movement.  It  is  equally  certain  that  this  joyful  confidence 
in  the  approaching  decision  at  the  Red  Sea,  once  aroused, 
must  have  remained  unweakened ;  for  that,  even  in  this  moment 
of  pressing  danger,  the  great  .leader  at  least  did  not  lose 
clear  insight  and  self-possession,  but,  uuappalled  either  by 
the  advancing  Egyptians  or  by  the  faintheartedness  and  mur- 
murings  of  the  people,  led  over  the  host  with  indomitable 
courage,  this  cannot  appear  a  less  achievement  than  any- 
thing which  the  Man  of  God  had  already  attempted  and 
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gained.  The  powers  and  impulses  of  all  great  movements 
genei'ully  eventually  concentrate  themselves  in  one  decisive 
moment,  in  which  the  noble  endeavour,  if  not  finally  untrue  to 
itself,  obtains  the  true  victory,  and  winning  the  reward  of  its 
long  struggle,  issues  into  the  open  light  of  the  world.  What 
would  have  availed  all  earlier  efforts,  however  noble,  of  the 
Greek  or  the  Boman  spirit,  without  Marathon  or  without 
the  Samnite  Wars?  Nay  (to  take  the  very  highest  example), 
what  would  have  availed  even  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  unless  they  had  been  preceded  in  secret  by  the 
highest  that  was  possible  up  to  death  itself?  When,  therefore, 
in  that  early  age  at  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  fruit  of  all  previous 
noble  efforts  was  about  to  be  destroyed  at  one  blow,  Israel  was 
saved  at  the  right  moment,  and  the  stormy  rage  of  the  Egyp- 
tians suddenly  quenched  in  the  swelling  waves  of  the  sea; 
then,  in  the  connection  in  which  this  single  event  then  stood  to 
all  that  preceded  it,  this  was  not  merely  a  momentary  deliver- 
ance from  peril  of  life,  not  merely  the  reward  of  all  the  toils  and 
struggles  of  the  previous  glorious  effort,  but  the  glorification 
of  that  thought  which  had  hitherto  secretly  prompted  and 
directed  this  effort,  and  thus  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
visible spiritual  God  whom  Moses  had  proclaimed  as  the  real 
saviour  and  invincible  defender  of  those  that  trusted  in  him. 
Expectancy  of  the  true  help  soon  grows  from  poor  and  weak  be- 
ginnings, and  is  ready  to  spring  up  on  all  sides ;  but  how  often 
is  even  a  sanguine  confidence  nipped  by  depressing  external 
influences ;  and,  again,  how  rapidly  can  it  grow  and  spread  if 
a  favourable  breeze  draws  the  planted  germs  to  the  light 
at  the  right  moment !  In  this  view,  the  external  success  of 
that  time  is  nothing  but  this  favourable  breeze ;  but  because  it 
found  the  noblest  and  fruitfullest  germs  already  planted,  it  was 
able  to  fill  the  great  mass  of  the  people  with  buoyant  con- 
fidence in  those  spiritual  truths,  which,  being  in  themselves  hard 
to  grasp,  cannot  sink  deep  into  the  human  mind  apart  from 
strong  personal  experience,  and  which  at  all  times  appear  to 
be  long  waiting  for  such  great  crises,  when  they  may  diffuse 
themselves  the  more  rapidly  and  exercise  the  more  perma- 
nent influence.  What  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  this  history, 
so  rapidly  attained,  is  that  now  the  entire  people,  as  by 
external  power  and  visible  proofs,  discerns  the  true  spiritual 
God  as  its  actual  lord  and  redeemer,  and  thus  an  unbounded 
joyous  spirit  is  aroused  to  know  still  more  of  his  truths  and  his 
laws,  to  desire  his  sole  guidance,  and  to  dare  the  uttermost 
under  such  leadership.     Gleams  of  sunlight  such  as  these  are 
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rare  in  the  history  of  the  world,  still  rarer  in  that  of  single 
nations,  and  with  regard  to  that  event  we  are  sadly  deficient  in 
the  completeness  of  the  remembrances.  Bat  the  day  of  Mara- 
thon, and  that  of  Salamis,  cannot  have  shone  so  brightly  upon 
the  earth  nor  kindled  upon  it  such  a  light  as  this  day,  which 
might  truly  be  named  the  baptismal  day  of  the  true  Community. 

If  we  weigh  also  the  unique  method  of  this  deliverance, 
how  it  was  gained,  not  like  an  ordinary  victory,  by  arms  and 
bloodshed,  but  by  an  event  completely  imlooked  for,  springing 
out  of  concealed  causes,  we  shall  estimate  more  truly  the  im- 
pression which  it  must  have  produced  upon  the  redeemed.  For 
if  a  bloody  victory  can  only  excite  mixed  feelings,  and  often 
only  stimulates  and  feeds  the  human  pride  of  the  victor, 
this  victory,  prepared  as  by  invisible  arms,  must  have  drawn 
the  minds  of  the  redeemed  with  increased  force  to  the  pure  and 
heavenly,  serving  as  a  still  further  attestation  of  the  power  of 
that  invisible  spiritual  redeemer  whom  Moses  announced,  and 
thus  preparing  the  easiest  entrance  for  all  the  new  truths 
of  Moses.  That  the  true  deliverance  and  happiness  is  not 
to  be  gained  through  ourselves  alone,  by  personal  rushing  and 
tearing,  but  is  to  be  found  in  perfect  resignation  to  a  higher 
invisible  power,  ever  acting  at  the  right  moment  for  the  good 
of  the  individual,  combined  with  all  possible  unwearied  personal 
exertion — this  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  mode  of  deliverance 
under  discussion,  and  by  this  the  prevailing  aims  of  the  nation 
were  naturally  determined.  It  is  striking  to  notice  how  per- 
fectly this  first  grand  national  success  accords  with  the  new 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  community.  Wo  cannot,  however, 
now  determine  how  far  these  events  may  have  worked  upon 
the  mind  of  Moses  himself,  and  affected  the  character  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation. 

And  in  fact  it  is  especially  this  view  of  the  event,  which 
Bank  deep  into  the  popular  mind,  and  has  tinged  the  descrip- 
tions of  it  still  preserved  to  us.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that 
in  after-times  the  nation,  gratefully  recalling  this  dispensation, 
saw  in  it  only  their  own  deliverance,  which  filled  them  with 
elation.  Still  they  never  lost  the  feeling  that  the  victory 
was  solely  due  to  invisible  powers.  That  not  horses  or  chariots, 
not  war  or  tumult,  gives  the  true  victory,  but  Jahveh  alone 
and  the  strength  which  comes  from  him — was  the  sublime 
and  unchanging  conviction  of  the  very  first  ago  after  Moses. 
We  here  see  it  flowing  fresh  from  its  source ;  for  the  ancient 
festal  song  celebrating  the  event*  strongly  urges  that  it  was 

>  Ex.  XV.  1-18. 
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the  mere  will  of  Jahveh  tliat  destroyed  the  horse  and  the  rider, 
the  chariot,  and  the  chosen  warrior  in  the  chariot.  In  presence 
of  this  sublime  memory  and  the  feeling  of  its  truth,  everything 
lower  and  earthly  gradually  faded  away.  While  the  later  Israel- 
ites never  forgot  that  the  great  baptismal  act  of  their  Congre- 
gation took  place  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
memory  of  the  exact  spot  of  the  passage  was  gradually  lost,  so 
that  in  the  extant  stories  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  adequate 
determination  of  the  locality.* 

Moreover,  even  as  to  the  abstract  and  eternal  significance  of 
the  great  event  to  the  religion  of  Israel,  we  can  trace  a  growth 
in  the  ideas  entertained  of  it.  All  that  was  felt,  in  reflecting 
on  that  most  critical  moment  of  their  whole  history,  to  be 
miraculous  and  divine,  was  first  expressed  most  naturally, 
beautifully,  and  indelibly  in  song;  and  in  the  earliest  extant  de- 
scription^ of  this  event,  which  retains  the  old  poetical  character, 
the  stress  is  laid,  not  so  much  on  the  dry  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  upon  the  destmction  of  the  Egyptians.  A  violent  wind 
from  above  drove  back  the  waters  so  powerfully  that  they  were 
pressed  together  in  heaps,  and  held  up  as  by  a  dyke;  but 
while  the  vindictive  Egyptians  in  wild  eagerness  rush  in  pursuit 

*  So  much  has  been  written  in  modorn  Bible) a.nd  Olin  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land)^ 
times  on  the  locality  and  the  possibility  of  that  it  took  place  to  the  south,  at  the 
the  passage,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  add  WAdi  Taw&rik  or  Jebel  *AUikah,  is  as 
to  it.  The  existence  of  two  fords  near  baseless  as  that  of  the  latter  and  of  Lord 
Suez  (Sectzen's  Reisen,  iii.  p.  122  sq.  130  Lindsay  (Letters  on  the  Holy  Lattd,  i. 
sq.)  makes  the  exact  place  somewhat  p.  261),  that  Etham  (see  p.  68)  is  the 
doubtful.  Inmyopinionitoccurred,  if  the  modern  W&di  Ahtha  to  the  south  of 
Red  Sea  then  had  its  present  limits,  north  'Ayun  Miisa.  Some  modern  scholars  haye, 
of  Suez,  where  the  gulf  is  very  narrow,  on  the  contrary,  imagined  the  passage  as 
and  can  ])e  easily  crossed  at  low  tide.  We  having  been  effected  to  the  north  of  the 
know  that  just  here  sudden  inundations  present  limit  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  if  it  coidd 
of  the  ford,  produced  by  extraordinary  then  have  somehow  extended  further 
flood-tides,  are  pretty  frequent ;  see  Dio-  northwards ;  so  Dubois  Aym6  in  the  Dc- 
dorus,  Hht.  iii.  40;  lo  P^re  in  the  De-  scription  de  FJ^yptefB.ndiliss'FajiiiyCoT' 
scription  de  V  JKgypte,  6tat  modeme,  tom.  ii.  baux  (see  the  lengthy  discussions  on  this 
p.  470,  and  Robinson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  •pomt'in  the  Edinburffh  New  Philos.  Journal, 
56-59.  Very  similar  occurrences  are  de-  1848,  Jan,  April,  and  Athetuntrn,  1850, 
scribed,  for  instance,  in  Tabari's  Arabic  March  aq^  April ;  1851,  Dec.,  pp.  1313 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  198,  200,  206,  and  and  1348).  According  to  S.  Sharpe  (in 
Clarke's  Travels,  1810,  vol.  i.  p.  325;  Bartlett's  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,  pp. 
earlier  writers  have  already  referred  to  25  sqq.,  171)  Raamses  is  Heliopolis,  Sue- 
Li  vy  xxvi.  45  sq. ;  even  Josephus  (An-  coth  the  Scenae  Veteranorum  (in  Antonini 
tiquities,  ii.  16.  5)  refers  to  the  event  of  Itinerarium,  p.  163,  169,  Wess.)  to  the 
Alexander's  life  described  by  Arrian,  i.  north  of  it,  Etham  or  Buthau  (Bow^dtv  as 
26  ;  and  see  Strabo  xiv.  3.  The  idea  of  the  LXX.  read  in  Num.  xxxiii.  6  sq.),  the 
a  passage  effected  further  to  the  south  of  Pithom  mentioned  p.  13,  and  Pi-Hahi- 
Suez,  opposite  the  modern  *Ayun  Musa  roth  Heroopolis,  and  the  passage  into  Asia 
(or  Moses*  Sprinys),  which  was  shared  near  the  position  assigned  by  Dubois- 
cvon  in  1850  by  K.  von  Raumer,  rests  Aym^  ;  but  all  this  is  nullified  by  the 
entirely  upon  the  assumption  noticed  p.  false  position  assigned  to  Etham.  See 
68  of  the  identity  of  Raamses  and  Helio-  also  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  Wiss.  iv.  p.  228-30,  vi. 
polis,  and  consequently  falls  with  it.  The  144,  viii.  140,  ix.  230  sq.,  xi.  187  sq.,  205. 
opinion  of  John  Wilson  (The  Land  of  the  *  Ex.  xv.  8-10. 
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througli  the  ford,  which  they  deem  secure,  an  opposite  wind, 
like  another  mysterious  breath  of  the  angered  God  of  heaven, 
suffices  to  make  the  waves  flow  again,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  pursuers;  this,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  oldest  recollection 
preserved  in  the  bosom  of  the  community.  Another  ancient 
conception  by  the  Earliest  Narrator  seems  to  be  that  the 
angel,  who  on  other  occasions  always  preceded  the  host  of 
Israel,  on  this  placed  himself  behind  this  host,  before  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptians,  filling  them  with  consternation,  ^  and 
fettered  their  chariot-wheel,  and  lamed  it  with  inability  to 
move,'  so  that  the  chariots  could  not  escape  from  the  floods.  * 
But  the  Tliird  Narrator,  from  whom  especially  the  closing 
words  ver.  19,  20  are  derived,  explains  this  angel  by  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  cloud,  as  if  this  pillar  in  the  night  had  passed 
between  the  two  hosts  so  as  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
darkening  the  Egyptians  and  giving  light  to  the  Israelites,^  but 
towards  morning,  after  the  Israelites  had  passed  over  on  dry 
ground,  had  by  a  sudden  turning  of  its  fire  driven  the  terrified 
Egyptians  into  the  waves.  The  Fourth  Narrator,  according  to  his 
wont,  ascribes  everything  chiefly  to  the  staff  of  Moses,  which  di- 
vided the  sea  and  afterwards  brought  the  waves  back  again.  By 
this  is  producod  a  vivid  picture,  but  one  which  historically  ex- 
plains nothing.  Also  from  the  Book  of  Origins  some  valuable 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  the  Latest  Narrator,'  from 

'  The  sentence  about  the  anp^ol,  ver.  19,  The  discrimination  of  the  various  authors, 

appears  to  be  ilerived  from  the  Earliest  of  which  these  writers  had  not  the  remotest 

Narrator:   also   many  of  the  words   in  idea,  is  therefore  hero  of  especial  import- 

ver.  24  sq. ;   and  probably  also  ver.  30.  ance.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in 

(Observe   how  the   later  writer  explains  the  times  after  Solomon  all  this  would  be 

this  at  the  end  of  ver.  13.)     The  accurate  much  chanp:ed,  and  the  Fourth  Narrator 

description  of  the  arming  of  the  Egyptians  might  therefore  present  it  from  a  different 

in  ver.  6  sq.  is  probably  retained  from  point  of  view, 

the   Book  of  Origins,  as  well  as  verses  *  For  IjCJ^nrj^  ver.  20,  it  seems  that  wo 

10-15 ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  o^er  ^^st  read  ''T0n7])  ^  rnade  darJcnesa  and 
accounts  both  by  the  mention  of  the  Q^B^W  '  •  --v .' 

-     .  ^  .       ,     .    ,,  .     .     '  ■ '  aqam  (on  the  side  of  the  Israelites)  en- 

chariot  warnors  (as  in  the  ancient  song,  ifg^tened   them,   to   avoid   more   violent 

ch.  XV.),  and  by  the  consequent  omission  emendations.    The  Dcuterouomist  mlopts 

oithcn^l^^  horsemen.    The  word  D^np  the  same  idea,   Josh.   xxiv.  7.    In  the 

XT.  1  is  not  synonymous  with  this;  for,  so  far  ancient  words  of  ver.  25  ID^I  ™^8t  stand 

as  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  extends,  for  "^DX^I  (LXX.  (Biiirf)  and  jn|)  must  like 

we  find  that  especially  in  the  early  times  >,       ,  '  ... 

the  Egyptians,  like  the  Homeric  heroes,  J^  denote  to  weaken,  to  lame,  of  which 

employed  no  regular  cavalry,  but  only  small  the  Kal  occurs  in  Ecclesiastcs  ii.  3  with  n 

two- wheeled  chariots.     These  are  seen  on  in  the  sense  to  be  wearied. 
all  the  monuments,  whereas  the  horsemen        •  Tlio  casual  mention  of  these  Egyptian 

represented  are  invariably  enemies  of  the  times  in  1  Sam.  iv.  8  (see  also  Judges  xi. 

Egjrptians-.secRoscUini'siVbJM/Tw^irtciri/i,  16)  would   be  found  to  contain   another 

t.  iii.  p.  240  sqq.;  and  Wilkinson  sA/aM?icr5  peculiar    conception     concerning    them, 

and  Customs,  vol.  i.  p.  288  sqq. ;  and  the  namely,  that  the  Egyptians  hail  only  in 

word  351  Ex.  xv.  1,  may  well  denote  a  the  desert  suffered  all  these  plagues,  if 

warrior  fighting  from  the   331  (chariot),    this  very  idea  were  not  too  absurd  to  bo 

vv  adopted,  in  which  caaewe  may  probably 
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which,  however,  we  gain  no  further  information  on  the  mode  of 
the  transit.  But  when  we  consider  that  from  this  profoundest 
trial  and  danger  on  the  Red  Sea  Israel  really  issued  a  new 
regenerated  nation,  now  for  the  first  time  under  its  great 
Prophet  understanding  its  true  higher  destiny  and  divine  glory, 
we  can  well  comprehend  how  appositely  this  passage  through 
the  sea-water  was  in  later  days  compared  with  Baptism.^ 

As  the  night  of  the  departure  from  Egypt  ever  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  nation  as  hallowed  by  the  commencement  of 
its  higher  life  and  divine  redemption,  and  every  event  which 
immediately  preceded  it  in  Egypt  seemed  an  exalted  prelude  to 
this  beginning  of  an  endless  series  of  consequences ;  so  also  the 
thoughts  of  later  generations  revelled  in  the  wonders  of  that 
second  sacred  night,  when  the  Egyptians  perished  in  the  sea ; 
and  the  later  the  date,  and  the  more  oppressed  the  people,  the 
higher  rose  the  enthusiasm  of  their  descriptions.  Even  after  the 
Pentateuch  had  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  sacred  book, 
these  very  passages  soon  became  the  subject  both  of  new  enrap- 
tured songs  and  of  picturesque  descriptions,^  in  which  a  lively 
imagination  added  much  embellishment  from  mere  conjecture. 
No  historical  work  of  this  kind  has  indeed  been  preserved ;  but 
we  can  recognise  with  tolerable  accuracy  its  existence  and 
method,  from  the  short  descriptive  strokes  thrown  off  in  a 
higher  flight  of  thought,  which  appear  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,' 
and  in  other  later  works.  An  instance  of  this  later  revivifica- 
tion is  the  statement  that  Israel,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  despoiled  of  their  arms  the  numerous  Egyptian  corpses  cast 
upon  the  shore,  and  thus  first  became  an  armed  nation ;  *  an 
idea  which  sprang  from  the  comparatively  modem  error  already 
mentioned  (p.  68). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  course  of  this  event, 
whose  historical  certainty  is  well  established ;  *  its  momentous 
results,  the  nearer  as  well^as  the  more  remote,  were  sure  to  be 
experienced,  and  are  even  to  us  most  distinctly  visible.  To  the 
above-mentioned  results  affecting  the  nation  itself,  which  first 
broke  forth  in  the  joyful  feeling  of  deliverance  from  the  Egyp- 
tian yoke,  and  then  in  a  more  permanent  form  in  the  enduring 

read  ■)3'1)33.1  W'lX?  ;  for  the  LXX.  hare    cannot  hare  merely  invented  this  himself. 

Ka\  before'-innM^  '  ??  ^t  f '"".i^^  "?•  ^^^  "5"^^  ^^V""^  ^""l 

»  1  Cor.  X.  1  sqq..  where  this  comparison  ^"^^  ^if  ^^f  »^^f  ^,^^<^^^  'f  ^J^®  ^?"7  '''?^Yu 

is  quite  true  and  living.  out  Onthoothcrhandthedescr.ptioninthe 

?  As  Ps  cxiv  -^^^  of  Enoch,  Ixxxix.  24  sqq.  (BiUmann), 

'  See  ospecialiv  Wisdom  x   19  sq    xvi  follows  the  Pentateuch  pretty  closely. 

10  sqq    x\ii   3sQq    xviii  9  scq  '  *         *  TIic  most  similar  instance  of  an  earth- 

^T^    fri5rfo«ri.  20,*  compared  with  quake  under  the  sea  is  found  in  Strabo,  xvi. 

Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  16. 6  ;  for  even  Josephus  ^'  26.  Athen.  Deipn,  vni.  8. 
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consciousness  of  redemption  throngli  Jaliveh  alone,  was  now 
added  the  external  result,  that  the  tie  which  had  until  then 
bound  the  people  under  Moses  to  the  Egyptian  rule,  now,  when 
they  were  already  beyond  the  Egyptian  frontier,  could  not  but 
appear  to  them  loosened  through  the  public  breach  of  faith  of 
the  Egyptians  themselves. 

in.  The  Steuggle  and  Exodus  op  Iseael  peom  the 

Egyptian  point  op  view. 

■  For  before  we  take  into  consideration  the  further  results  of 
these  decisive  events,  we  must  here  notice  the  very  diflFerent 
treatment  of  them  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  themselves.  After 
Josephus  in  his  Antiquities  had  passed  over  in  silence  all  the 
Egyptian  accounts,  and  adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  other  kindred  views,*  he  afterwards,  in  his 
work  against  Apion,  found  himself  obliged  to  present  the  former 
with  tolerable  detail,  and  we  therefore  owe  to  him  the  most 
important  information  which  we  now  possess  respecting  them.* 
1.  Now  Manetho,  the  same  writer  from  whom  Josephus 
quoted  the  accounts  of  the  Hyksos  discussed  at  i.  p.  387  sqq., 
gave  in  another  passage  of  his  work  the  following  narrative.' 
After  518  years,  as  Josephus  thinks,  had  elapsed  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  imder  King  Tethmosis  (or  Tummosis), 
a  king  named  Amenophis  was  seized  with  the  desire  of  behold- 
ing the  gods,^  a  blessedness  which  he  knew  had  been  attained 
by  Horos,  one  of  his  ancestors ;  he  communicated  this  some- 
what daring  wish  to  a  son  of  Paapis,  called  like  himself  Am- 
enophis, who  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom  and  insight  into 
futurity  was  considered  to  partake  of  the  divine  nature.  This 
Amenophis  revealed  to  him  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish 
was  possible,  if  he  would  purify  the  whole  country  from  lepers 

*  Ke  alludes  only  once,  and  briefly,  on  gratification  of  such  curiosity,  shows 
occasion  of  the  laws  respecting  leprosy,  to  clearly  the  great  distance  that  sopamtod 
the  discrepancies  of  the  tradition,  Afif.in.  the  Mosjiic  from  the  E^'ptian  religion, 
11.  4.  Ex.  xxxiii.  18-23.      Similar   conceptions 

*  That  Josephus  know  far  more  of  the  are  found  also  among  the  Buddhists ;  see 
Egjrptian  stories  than  ho  thought  it  desir-  Bumoufs  Intrmluciion  a  VfUstoirc  <Ju 
able  to  chronicle,  ho  says  himself,  Against  Biuldhifimc,  i.  p.  383,  387.  But  that  this 
Apion,  i.  27.  desire  to  behold  the  gods  was  especially 

'  Jos.  Against  Apmi,  i.  26  sq.  characteristic  of  the  EgJ'ptian^  is  clear 

*  This  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  from  a  similar  story  reported  by  Herodotus, 
highest  blessedness,  and  £is  therofore  liar-  ii.  42.  Wo  may  infer,  therefore,  fi-om  the 
ing  actually  boon  granted  to  virtuous  very  commencement  of  this  story  of  Mauc- 
kings  of  former  days ;  whereas  the  desire  tho  s,  that  it  was  really  an  old  Eg}'ptian 
of  a  living  king  to  obtain  this  privilege  tradition,  and  we  see  witli  how  little 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  tempting  of  reason  Josephus  tried  to  throw  doubt 
fate.  The  fact  that  Egyptian  priests  and  upon  the  entire  story,  from  the  nature  of 
gods  were  imagined  as  consenting  to  the  this  yery  introduction. 
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and  other  unclean  persons.  The  king  willingly  agreed  to  this, 
and  collected  all  who  had  any  bodily  defect,  to  the  number  of 
80,000,  and  sent  them  to  the  quarries  east  of  the  Nile,  to  join 
other  Egyptians  who  had  already  been  condemned  to  labour 
thereJ  But  among  them  were  some  educated  priests  who  were 
lepers;^  and  the  king's  sage  prophetic  counsellor,  as  if  he 
had  not  foreseen  this,  was  now  overcome  by  fear  of  the  divine 
wrath  against  himself  and  the  king,  if  they  were  seen  at 
forced  labour;  and  he  even  foresaw  that  the  lepers  would 
gain  certain  allies,  who  would  reign  over  Egypt  for  thir- 
teen years.  Not  venturing,  however,  to  reveal  this  himself  to 
the  king,  he  wrote  it  down  that  the  king  might  read  it,  and 
then  killed  himself.  This  threw  the  king  into  no  slight  con- 
sternation. After  a  considerable  period  of  hard  labour  in  the 
quarries,  they  begged  the  king  to  assign  them  as  a  place 
of  refuge  the  city  of  Avaris  (mentioned  i.  p.  390  sqq.),  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Hyksos,  but  now  lying  in  ruins.  This  he 
did ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  taken  possession  of  it,  and  thus 
obtained  a  defensible  position,  available  in  case  of  revolt,  than 
they  set  up  Osarsiph,  one  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  swore 
obedience  to  him.  He  then  first  gave  them  a  law,  neither  to 
worship  the  gods,  nor  to  abstain  from  any  of  the  animals  most 
venerated  in  Egypt,  but  to  slay  and  eat  them  all ;  and  to  hold 
communication  with  none  but  their  confederates.  After  giving 
them  these  and  many  other  laws  entirely  opposed  to  Egyptian 
usages,  he  ordered  them  to  restore  the  walls  of  the  city  with  all 
despatch,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  war  with  King 
Amenophis.  He  himself  took  into  his  secret  counsel  some  of  the 
other  priests  and  fellow-lepers,  and  sent  them  to  Jerusalem,  as 
ambassadors  to  the  Shepherds  expelled  by  Tethmosis ;  he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  situation  of  himself  and  the  other  outlaws, 
and  urged  them  to  take  the  field  as  one  man  against  Egypt. 
He  declared  himself  ready  to  lead  them  at  once  to  Avaris,  the 
abode  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  give  them  everything  needful 
for  the  troops ;  and  fui-ther,  if  necessary,  to  fight  for  them  and 
bring  the  land  under  their  dominion.  They,  enchanted  with 
the  proposal  and  full  of  courage,  rose  in  a  body  numbering 
about  200,000,  and  arrived  shortly  after  at  Avaris.  Now  King 
Amenophis,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  circumstances  of  their 
approach,  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  remembering  the  prophecy 

*  In    tliis   case   5»ou  would  bo  better  tians;' but  this  is  moro  violent,  and  gives 

than  5iro>s  ;    if  wo  wished  to  retain    tho  after  all  only  a  lamo  sentence, 
latter,  we  must  for  ol  iyK^xvpiffixivoi  read        -  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  1,   says  moro  dofl- 

clfv  Mxtopifftiivoi  *  that  thoy  might  labour  nitely  ix^oi  ^  \lwpcu.  See  my  Alicrthumer, 

and  bo  separated  from  tho  other  £gyp-  p.  210  sqq. 
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of  Amenophis  son  of  Paapis.  He  first  assembled  the  Egyptians 
in  order  to  take  counsel  with  their  chief  men,*  the  principal 
result  of  which  was,  that  he  ordered  the  sacred  animals  wor- 
shipped in  the  temples  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  commanded 
the  priests  throughout  the  land  to  hide  the  images  of  the  gods 
with  the  utmost  possible  security.  Then,  after  confiding  to  the 
care  of  his  friend^  his  son  Sethos,  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
called  also  Eamesses,  after  Rampses,  the  king's  father,  he 
moved  forward  against  the  enemy,  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyp- 
tian force,  numbering  about  800,000  of  the  best  fighting 
men,  yet  did  not  risk  a  battle.  Believing  that  in  so  doing  he 
would  be  fighting  against  the  gods,'  he  retired  to  Memphis; 
nay  more,  he  took  Apis  and  the  rest  of  the  sacred  animals 
which  had  been  collected  there,  and  betook  himself,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  forces  of  both  land  and  sea, 
to  Ethiopia.  The  king  of  that  country,  being  fiiendly  to  him, 
gave  him  a  good  reception  and  supplied  the  whole  of  his 
forces  with  everything  the  country  aflforded  necessary  to  their 
subsistence ;  he  even  gave  up  to  him  cities  and  villages  suffi- 
cient for  the  predestined  thirteen  years  of  his  loss  of  power, 
and  placed  the  Ethiopian  army  at  the  Egyptian  frontier  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his.  Those  from  Jerusalem,  having  thus  become 
masters  of  the  country,  together  with  the  outlaws,  behaved  so 
contemptuously  to  the  Egyptians  that  their  rule  appeared  to 
all  who  beheld  such  horrors  the  worst  they  had  ever  seen ;  for 
not  only  did  they  burn  cities  and  villages,  knowing  no  bounds 
either  in  robbing  the  temples,  in  insulting  the  images  of  the 
gods,  or  in  murdering  the  horsemen,*  but  they  even  made  a 
constant  practice  of  using  whatever  parts  of  the  sacred 
animals  were  suitable  for  roasting  and  eating,  and  compelled 
priests  and  prophets  to  slay  them  and  cut  them  up,  and  cast 
out  naked  such  as  resisted.  Now  the  leader  Osarsiph,  who 
instituted  among  thom  this  constitution  and  laws,  belonged 
to  a  family  of  Heliopolis,  and  derived  his  name  from  Osiris, 
the  god  honoured  in  that  city.  But  on  going  over  to  this 
set  of  people  he  is  said  to  have  changed  his  name,  and  taken 
the  designation  of  Moses.  But  Bang  Amenophis  afterwards 
returned  from  Ethiopia,  says  Manetho  further,  with  a  great 

'  How  carious  to  find  a  sort  of  dolibc-  Acts  v.  39. 

rati vo  assembly  in  those  early  times!  *  Tliat  they  slew  the  horsemen,   and 

•  From  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  wo  therefore  undoubtedly  the  horses  too,  is  a 
must  conclude  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  is  circumstance  only  mentioned  as  an  after- 
here  meant.  Manetho  may  have  mentioned  thought  by  Josephus,  i.  28,  from  Manetho, 
him  before.  but  is  a  point  bearing  very  closely  on  the 

*  Compare  fi^vorc  ical  e^oy^xoi  c^pc^^rc,  oiganisation  of  the  Israelites  ondiNr  Moses. 
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armjy  as  did  also  his  son  Bampses  with  a  considerable  force, 
and  these  two,  on  engaging  the  shepherds  and  the  diseased 
people,  conquered  them,  killed  many  of  them,  and  pursued 
them  as  far  as  the  Syrian  (i.e.  Palestinian)  boundary,  through 
a  sandy  and  waterless  region. • 

This  narrative,  here  accurately  translated "  from  the  extant 
sources,  has  indeed  a  true  Egyptian  colouring,  and  may  certainly, 
as  Josephus  has  remarked,  be  derived  rather  from  popular 
tradition  than  from  any  public  monuments  of  history,  as  it 
explains  the  misfortune  of  King  Amenophis  by  means  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  But  granting  this 
radically  Egyptian  point  of  view,  it  obviously  has  an  internal 
consistency,  and  preserves  clear  indications  of  a  tolerably  reli- 
able historical  tradition.  And  far  though  it  may  deviate 
from  the  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament,  owing  to  its  strictly 
Egyptian  colouring,  a  near  inspection  discloses  some  points  of 
contact  between  the  two,  which  direct  us  to  the  original  unity 
of  the  events.  In  the  first  place  we  have  not  before  us  an  enemy 
devastating  Egypt  with  wild  caprice  and  without  higher  motive, 
as  did  the  Hyksos  at  an  earlier  period;^  these  enemies,  al- 
though for  the  most  part  also  belonging  to  the  shepherd-nations, 
subjected  themselves  to  a  ruler,  who  accustomed  them  to  a  new 
religion  and  manners  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Egyptian, 
especially  to  contempt  for  the  Egyptian  gods  and  avoidance  of 
all  communication  excepting  with  their  confederates ;  both  of 
which  are  especial  marks  of  Mosaism.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Egyptian  king  also  fights  not  so  much  for  his  country  and 
his  people  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  land  in  its  symbols  and  images ;  on  both  sides,  therefore, 
it  is  essentially  a  religious  war,  such  as  we  see  elsewhere 
carried  on  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites,  How 
different  soever  this  representation  be  from  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  contest  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh, 
still  it  is  clear  from  both  sources  that  a  religious  war  was 

•  This  last  remark  is  not  ad'led  till  i.  here  by  iirrdyia  those  among  the  animals 

29,  from  Manetho.  themselves  that  were  suitable  for  roast- 

'-'  It  is  sad  to  see  how  inaccurately  oven  ing. 

tho  Greek   records  are  often   translated.  *  Prichnrd,  in  his  pictures  of  Egyptian 

Thus  dirrdyia,  formed  exactly  like  an  adjec-  Mythology  translated  into  German  with  a 

tive  of  necessity  in  Sanskrit,  must  signify  preface  by  Schlegel  (who  employs   some 

the   roasting   parts  of   an  animal.     The  very  unjust  expressions  on  the  Hebrews), 

slaying  and  eating  of  all  tho  sacred  ani-  Ik}nn,  1837f  p.  430,  considers  this  story  of 

mals  had  already  been  mentioned,  p.  77i  Manetho's   respecting  Moses,  as   only  a 

on  which  occasion  no  notice  was  taken  of  *  copy  *  of  his  former  one  on  the  Hyksos ; 

the  special  exceptions  that  might  possibly  but  this  is  clearly  incorrect,  inasmuch  as 

be  made  on  account  of  their  laws  of  food,  there  are  only  very  few  and  unimportant 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  to   understand  points  of  resemblance  between  them. 
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then  kindled,  the  difference  in  the  description  of  which  by 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  is  owing  to  their  different  religions. 
And  this  contest  was  not  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  Islam  at  a 
later  age,  by  the  irruption  of  a  foreign  nation ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  new  religion  was  formed  on  Egyptian  soil,  in  direct  contact 
with  the  religion  of  the  country,  exactly  as  upon  other  grounds 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  Jahveh-religion  did  spring  up 
— in  direct  opposition  to  the  Egyptian,  and  therefore  primarily 
in  very  severe  competition  with  it. 

That  a  portion  of  the  followers  of  the  Jahveh-religion,bronght 
together  at  that  time  by  Osarsiph  (or  Moses),  consisted  of 
Egyptian  subjects,  suffering  from  leprosy  and  other  diseases 
hateful  to  the  gods,  is  merely  the  one-sided  Egyptian  concep- 
tion of  the  historical  fact,  and  only  expresses  the  deep  ab- 
horrence with  which  those  who  remained  attached  to  the 
dominant  religion  of  Egypt  pursued  the  followers  of  one  so 
strongly  opposed  to  their  own.  But  as  every  conception  of 
so  special  a  character  must  have  an  historical  cause,  so  this 
certainly  must  have  a  basis  of  truth,  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  any  hesitation  in  acknowledging.  For,  suppose  the 
Jahveh-religion  had  first  struck  deep  root  among  the  despised 
and  rejected  of  the  earth,  this  would  be  only  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  great  spectacle  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  its  completion, 
when  the  religion  of  the  Crucified,  to  the  world  a  stumbling- 
block  and  foolishness,  was  nevertheless  alone  made  perfect  in 
all  truth.  The  birth  of  every  religion  which  at  all  approached 
the  truth  has  ever  been  effected  in  such  lowliness  and  contempt 
before  the  world ;  most  of  all,  then,  that  religion  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  eternally  true  one.^  In  fact  the  Old  Testament 
expresses  the  same  historical  experience,  only  in  a  different  and 
decidedly  more  'true  and  beautiful  way,  when  it  dwells  so  feel- 
ingly npon  the  deep  national  distress  which  preceded  the  de- 
liverance. And  indeed  a  tendency  to  leprosy  and  other  similar 
diseases,  especially  indigenous  in  Egypt,^  may  certainly  have 
been  only  a  consequence  of  the  severe  and  protracted  sufferings 
of  the  people  and  the  forced  labour  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. That,  particularly  during  the  earlier  ages,  such  diseases 
were  frequent  among  the  people  and  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, is  undeniably  proved  by  the  minute  regulations  respecting 
leprosy  contained  in  the  Book  of  Origins ;  and  a  further  indi- 

*  Passages  such   as  Lev.  xix.  34,  Ex.  themselves  thoreforo  (Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii. 

XV.  26,  in  the  early  literature,  and  Is.  Ivii.  CO)  ascribed  to  Egypt  the  most  malignant 

15  in  the  later,  express  this  feeling  most  forms  of  leprosy.    But  the  oldest  and  most 

clearly.  painful  memories  of  former  sufferings  from 

'  See  Description  de  Viigypte^  £Uat  mO'  leprosy  in  "Egypt  are  contained  in  such 

deme,  torn.  ziii.  p.  159  0qq.   ^e  Israelites  expreaiioDB  as  Ek.  zv.  26  sqq. 
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cation  of  the  same  fact  is  afforded  by  the  history,  when  it  tells 
us  that  even  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,*  and  Job,  were  not 
spared  the  most  hateful  forms  of  this  evil.  Thus,  only  the  notion 
that  all  were  victims  of  such  diseases,  and  therefore  banished 
to  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Egypt,  and  there  compelled  to 
forced  labour,  is  the  prejudiced  Egyptian  view,  which  began  to 
prevail  from  the  close  of  this  very  series  of  events.  Yet  even 
this  popular  prejudiced  Egyptian  conception  cannot  conceal  the 
powerful  influence  emanating  from  this  despised  horde.  For 
when  it  tells  that  priests  were  unexpectedly  found  among  these 
outlaws,  and  that  the  soothsayer  Amenophis  foresaw  thirteen 
years  of  national  misery,  because  priests  had  been  so  handled, 
what  does  this  indicate  but  the  sentiment  of  a  secret  terror  at 
the  mighty  unknovni  spirit  emanating  from  Moses,  and  the 
feeling  of  insecuriiy  and  weakness  which  must  for  a  time  have 
taken  possession  of  the  ancient  national  religion,  until  the 
supremacy  of  this  was  finally  established  by  mere  force  of  arms  ? 
If,  therefore,  we  look  to  outward  success  and  worldly  glory,  the 
effects  of  the  deeds  of  Moses  in  Egypt  were  certainly  far  greater 
than  we  should  have  concluded  from  the  representations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  since  in  these  the  attention  is  so  constantly 
directed  to  the  spiritual,  that  the  worldly  history  fades  in  its 
presence.  Thus  we  here  make  the  experience,  which  is  often 
repeated  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the  Old  Testament, 
so  far  from  exaggerating  the  external  conquests  of  the  people 
of  Israel  in  ancient  times,  does  not  even  come  up  to  the  reality, 
because  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  itself  attaches  no 
importance  to  them. 

Further,  the  distinction  made  between  the  followers  of  the 
Jahveh-religion  dwelling  in  Egypt,  and  those  who  arrived  there 
from  the  land  of  the  Hyksds,  also  accords  with  certain  reminis- 
cences preserved  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  Moses  becomes 
the  instrument  of  the  liberation  of  his  people  only  after  his 
return  from  Asia  into  Egypt,  that  Aaron  goes  to  meet  him 
upon  this  march,  and  that  then  the  two  always  act  in  concert 
against  Pharaoh :  these  fragments  of  Hebrew  recollections  of 
that  changeful  period  point  similarly  to  the  combined  action  of 
two  powers,  one  already  established  in  Egypt,  and  the  other 
coming  from  Asia  with  the  same  object,  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Egyptian  religion.  That  the  Egyptian  tradition 
named  Jerusalem  as  the  spot  from  whence  the  shepherds 
came  to  Avaris,  may  be  an  historical  confusion,  capable  of  easy 

*  Nam.  zii. 

VOL.  n.  o 
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explanation,^  with  the  later  capital  of  Palestine ;  although  we 
have  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  earliest  history  of  that  city,* 
But  there  is  great  significance  in  the  fact  attested  also  by  some 
of  the  accounts  in  the  Old  Testament,*  that  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt  accompanied  by  a  subordinate  multitude  of  a  different 
race.  It  appears,  then,  that  after  all  even  Egyptians,  chiefly  no 
doubt  of  the  lower  ranks,  had  attached  themselves  to  them. 
Now  this  is  barely  conceivable,  except  as  the  result  of  a  powerful 
struggle  between  the  new  Jahveh-religion  and  the  Egyptian,  in 
which  the  former  had  attracted  to  itself  many  native  Egyptians, 
so  that  the  whole  was  less  a  war  of  nations  than  of  religions. 
And  even  the  fact  that  in  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew 
narrative  the  young  first-bom  son  of  the  ruling  king  plays  a  part, 
though  a  very  different  one  in  each,  furnishes  also  a  distant  trace 
of  similarity  in  the  tradition. 

That  the  Egyptian  tradition  had  not  so  much  to  tell  of  the 
life  and  fate  of  Moses  as  the  Hebrew,  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject.  It  is  undoubtedly  incorrect  in  stating  that  the 
name  Moses  was  not  assumed  until  afterwards  ;*  as  this  name 
is  not  Hebrew  at  all,  but  in  ancient  Egypt  is  frequently  found 
in  compound  proper  names  of  men,  wherefore  it  must  certainly 
have  been  early  given  to  the  boy  brought  up  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  that  Moses  when  grown  up  was  received  into  the 
priesthood  at  Heliopolis,^  and  that  as  priest  he  received  the 

'  As  the  forced  labour  in  the  quarries  spondiDg  to  the  Hebrew  explanation  given 

mentioned  by  Manetho  may  have  been  in  Ex.  ii.  10 ;  though  the  writer  of  Ex.  ii. 

confounded  with  other  similar  labour  (see  10,  in  giving  his  Hebrew  derivation,  was 

p.  14  sq.).    We  find  a  similar  exchange  certainly  not  thinking  of  the  Egyptian 

of  names    in  later   Hebrew  poets,    who  one  given  by  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  7, 6.  Philo 

speak  of  Zoan  (Gr.  Tanis)  as  the  chief  also,  in  the  Life  <jf  MoseSfi,  4,  derives  the 

city  of  Egypt  in  the  Mosaic  age,  Psalm  name  from  the  Egyptian  ixws  water,  but 

Ixxviii.  12,  43;   although,  as  far  as  we  regarding  it  as  an  uncompounded  word, 

know,  it  was  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  always  spells  it  f/iwH\s  ;  yet  he  elsewhere 

century  who  first  r<»garded  the  city  in  this  explains  it,  like  the  writer  of  Ex.  ii.  10,  by 

light,  in  connection  with  events  of  their  Ai^/x/io,  'the  act  of  taking,'  as  if  it  were 

own  time.    But,  according  to   Manetho  derived  from  the  Hebrew.    The  original 

and  all  other  witnesses,  both  tlio  eighteenth  Egyptian   meaning  was  explained  at  i. 

and  the  nineteenth  Dynasties  had  their  p.  391 ;  but  it  is  provini  by  the  whole  story 

seat  at  Diospolis,  i.e.  Thebes.  in  Ex.  ii.  1-9  that  this  meaning  was  soon 

'  The  Salem  which  has  been  read  in  forgotten  by  the  Hebrews,  who  then  began 

hierpglvphics  cannot    be    Jerusalem,   as  to  imagine  an  original  Hebrew  meaning  of 

Brugsch,  HUt,  6}6g,  i.  p.  145,  thinks;  see  the  name. 

i.  p.  307.                            '  *  See  above,  p.  39.     The  old  Hebrew 

*  Ex.  xii.  38 ;  Num.  xi.  4 ;  both  these  tradition,  as  we  now  have  it,  knows  no- 
passages,  it  is  important  to  notice,  are  thing  of  any  close  connection  on  the  part 
deriv^  from  the  oldest  work  on  the  pri-  of  Moses  with  Heliopolis ;  but  that  city 
meval  history,  and  hence  it  is  that  they  was  famous  in  Egypt^  as  an  ancient  and 
appear  to  stand  so  isolated.  important  seat  of  sacerdotal  learning.    It 

*  The  orthography  Mmv^; ,  adopted  by  is  very  curious  that,  in  that  case,  Moses 
Josephus,  is  undoubtedly  only  borrowed  came  forth  from  the  oldest  known  univer- 
from  the  LXX.,  since  it  rests  upon  an  sity  in  the  world. 

Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name,  coxre- 
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name  Osarsiph,  and  was  known  by  this  to  the  Egyptians,  all  this 
may  be  derived  from  genuine  historical  reminiscences. 

Thus  on  many  important  points  the  two  narratives  either 
agree,  or  else  mutually  complete  each  other ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect how  differently  these  events  must  have  been  viewed  from 
the  very  first  by  the  two  nations,  and  how  the  story  would  then 
during  long  centuries  be  further  peculiarly  developed  by  each 
separately,  we  shall  scarcely  expect  a  greater  agreement  be- 
tween the  two.*  It  is  true  Josephus  attempts  to  set  aside  the 
entire  Egyptian  narrative  as  pure  invention,  and  even  gives 
himself  the  trouble  to  refute  it  at  length;^  but  his  numerous 
reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  so  capriciously  and  erroneously 
selected,  that  it  will  not  repay  us  to  enter  ftirther  into  them. 
Only  two  of  his  reasons  deserve  some  consideration.  He  as- 
serts that  Manetho  took  this  story,  not  from  the  public  records, 
the  source  of  the  earlier  one  respecting  the  Hyks6s,  but  from 
untrustworthy  reports  and  traditions ;  but  we  know  too  little 
of  the  writings  of  Manetho  and  his  authorities,  to  do  justice  to 
this  objection;  perhaps  the  narrative  was  only  omitted  from 
the  public  records  because  the  result  of  the  history  was  un- 
fortunate and  inglorious  for  the  king,  as  we  may  assume  from 
the  Hebrew  accounts.  In  the  second  place,  Josephus  considers 
this  king  Amenophis  to  be  intercalated  and  uncertain,  and 
supposes  this  to  be  the  reason  why  Manetho  did  not  venture  to 
determine  the  length  of  his  reign,  which  he  was  careful  to  do 
in  other  cases.  But  since  Manetho  first  allows  393  years  to 
elapse  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyks6s  under  Tethmosis,*  and 
then  ascribes  to  King  Sethos  59,  and  to  his  son  Eampses  66 
years,  and  only  after  these  reigns  places  the  accession  of  this 
Amenophis,  it  is  obvious,  although  he  does  not  here  give  the  years 
of  the  reign  (which  indeed  was  not  necessary),  that  by  this  often- 
recurring  royal  name  he  here  intended  the  third  king  of  the 
nineteenth  Dynasty,  who  by  Eusebius  and  Georgius  Syncellus  is 
called  Amenephthes,  and  Amenophis  only  in  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  Eusebius.  And  according  to  the  extracts  from  Manetho 
in  Georgius  Syncellus*  he  had  actually  a  son  Eamesses  as  his 

*  Even  in  the  words  of  tbo  Koran,  Sup.  '  These  393  years  are,  according  to 
xxvi.  67-59,  wo  hear  a  faint  echo  of  Josephus,  evidently  intended  to  represent 
memory  of  the  thirteen  years'  subjection  the  duration  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty, 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  victory  of  Israel  to  which  Eusebius  ascribes  only  348,  and 
before  leaving  the  country.  Knobel  (on  Syncellus  263.  The  separate  kings  of 
Ex.  xii.  37),  groundlessly,  and  in  spite  of  this  house  are  enumerated  by  Josephus,  i. 
all  the  reasons  given  above  to  show  that  15,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns;  but 
Manetho  is  really  speaking  of  Israel,  as-  evidently  very  incorrectly,  as  the  numbers 
sumes  a  confusion  between  Israelites  and  do  not  agree  together. 

Philistines.  *  Chronogr,  i.    p.   134,  of  the  Bonn 

*  Against  Apipn,  i.  28*31,  oomp.  16.         edition. 
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successor,  and  would  therefore  in  so  fax  also  accord.  But  then  he 
would  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  too  late,  and  confuse  the 
entire  chronology  (i.  p.  403  sqq.) ;  as  will  be  farther  explained  in 
treating  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Since  then  Manetho  de- 
rived this  narrative  chiefly  from  second-rate  sources,  we  may 
suppose  a  confusion  to  have  been  ahready  existing  in  the  Egyp- 
tian version,  between  this  Amenophis  and  the  one  who  closed  the 
eighteenth  Dynasty,*  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  father  of  the 
latter  was  also  a  kmg  Bamesses,^  and  that  his  son  was  named 
sometimes  Eampses  and  sometimes  Sethos.  If  we  may  look 
upon  this  Amenophis,  whose  disaster  on  the  Eed  Sea '  probably 
caused  the  fall  of  his  entire  house,  as  the  one  originally  in- 
tended, then  the  difficulty  in  the  chronology  disappears,  and  the 
last  doubt  falls  away  from  a  story  which  Fl.  Josephus  clearly 
rejected  merely  from  false  shame  at  the  dishonourable  origin 
which  it  ascribed  to  his  nation,  and  owing  to  his  own  want  of 
critical  acumen. 

2.  This  narrative  of  Manetho,  undoubtedly  the  earliest  his- 
torian who  described  these  events  so  carefully  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  very  important  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  the 
Egyptian  version  of  the  history  quite  purely,  and  without  any 
comparison  or  admixture  with  the  Hebrew  accounts  in  the  Old 
Testament.   For  as  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  was  more  and 

>  Like  tho  mistake  which  has  evidently  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty,  or 
been  committed  in  the  identification  of  in  the  time  of  the  Airgive  Inachus,  con- 
Armais  with  tho  Greek  Danaus ;  see  Fl.  founding  Israel  with  the  ancient  Hyk868. 
Jos.  Against  Apum^  i.  15,  as  compared  Tliat  this  was  done  long  before  Fl.  Jose- 
with  Eusebius  and  Syncellus.  The  order  phiis,  by  Polemon  (about  200  b.c),  Ptole- 
in  which  Manetho  has  put  tho  succession  mseus-Mendesius,  and  others,  follows  from 
of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  rulers  has  Justin  Martyr's  Exhort,  ch.  ix,  x. ;  Tatian's 
been  again  often  disputed  in  recent  times,  Or,  ad  Chacos,  ch.  xzxvi.  sqq.  ed.  Otto ; 
but  defended  again  on  good  grounds  yenr  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  21,  and  Eus.  Prop, 
lately  eren  by  Marietto,  in  the  Revue  Arch.  Ev.  x.  10-12;  see  Tertull.  Apolog.  ch.  xix, 
Sep.  1864.  but  is  to  us  no  proof  of  the  fact.  Moreover 

^  Called  by  Eusebius  Ammeses,  obvi-  it  appears  most  clearly  from  Theophilus, 
ously  by  an  error  of  writing.  ad  Autol.  iii.  19  sq.,  that  the  Fathers  of 

■  Or  we  may  assume,  independently  of  the  Church  before  Eusebius  were  ready  to 
the  occurrence  at  the  Eed  Sea,  that  tho  follow  Josephus  in  ereiything.  Rosel- 
eighteenth  Dynasty  was  regarded  as  al-  lini  (Momimenti  storicij  i.  p.  291-300) 
ready  closed  by  the  thirteen  years  of  places  the  Exodus  under  one  of  the  last 
foreign  rule,  and  that  the  Sethos  who  kings  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty,  Bam- 
founded  the  nineteenth  was  really  a  son  or  esses  (III. )  called  Maiamun ;  but  the  only 
other  relative  of  this  Amenophis:  both  reason  of  any  weight  that  he  urges  for 
dynasties  were  of  Thebes  or  Diospolis.  this,  namely  that  the  city  Eaamses,  built 
But  Artapanus,  Eusebius,  and  Georgius  by  the  Israelites  (see  above,  p.  11  sq.), 
Syncellus  are  induced  to  pliico  the  Exodus  must  have  been  named  from  this  king, 
under  Achencherses,  or  Chencheres,  i.e.  falls  through  according  to  our  view,  since 
more  than  a  century  before  this  Ameno-  the  king  from  whom  this  city  was  named, 
phis,  only  because  in  1  Kings  xi.  1  they  may  very  well  be  an  earlier  one  than  he 
read  692  years  instead  of  480.  Others,  under  wnom  tho  Exodus  took  place.  Ko- 
foUowinff  more  general  calculations,  placed  sellini  has  throughout  neglected  the  second 
the  Exodus  still  earlieri  under  Amos}s,  the    narrative  of  Manetho. 
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more  read  during  the  last  few  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  became  the  object  of  greater  curio- 
sity and  conjecture,  so  these  two  classes  of  authorities  were  more 
and  more  blended  together  by  the  Greek  writers.  This  resulted 
in  still  greater  distortions  of  the  history,  since  they  remained 
satisfied  with  a  mere  superficial  comparison  and  mingling  of  the 
two,  without  entering  upon  any  deeper  inquiry.  The  ever-in- 
creasing hatred  felt  towards  the  Jews  also  bore  its  part  in  this 
distortion  of  the  history. 

Chaeremon  related^  that  Isis  appeared  in  dreams  to  Xing 
Amenophis,  and  blamed  him  that  her  sanctuary  had  been  de- 
molished in  the  war  (apparently  it  is  the  ancient  war  with  the 
Hyksos  which  is  meant).     The  scribe  Phritiphantes  then  de- 
clared- that  if  he  would  purge  Egypt  of  all  persons  who  had 
pollutions  upon  them,  he  would  be  relieved  from  this  trouble. 
Amenophis  therefore  sought  out  and  expelled  250,000  persons 
thus  afflicted.     Now  these  had  as  leaders  two  scribes,  namely 
Moses,  called  in  Egyptian  Tisithen,  and  Joseph,  whose  Egyp- 
tian name  was  Peteseph.     They  then  came  to  Pelusium,^  and 
found  there  380,000  men  spared  by  Amenophis,  who  was  not 
willing  to  transplant  them  into  Egypt,  and  made  a  league  of 
friendship  with  these  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Egypt. 
But  Amenophis,  without  awaiting  their  approach,  immediately 
fled  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  his  wife  with  child  behind  him.     She 
concealed  herself  in  certain  caverns,  and  there  brought  forth  a 
son  who  was  called  Messene.'    The  latter,  when  grown  to  man's 
estate,  drove  the  Jews,  who  were  about  200,000,  out  of  Egypt, 
into  Syria,  and  then  fetched  his  father  Amenophis  back  out  of 

*  Josephus,  Against   Apion^   i.  32   sq.  mentioned  by  Pb'ny,  Nat  Hist.  v.  9,  aod  by 

Chscremon  himself  is  indeed  much  later  Athanatdus  at  the  close  of  his  19th  Festal 

than   Manctho,  and  is   first   quoted  by  Oration,p.47,  ed.  Cureton)i8  known,  sofSar 

Strabo  (if  he  be  the  same  of  whom  Strabo  as  its  capital  is  concerned,  only  from  Ptol. 

speaks,  xvii.  1.  29,  as  living  shortly  before  Geog.  iv.  5,  since  Champollion  {L6gypie 

the  Christian  era) ;  but  he  was  probably  sous  Us  Pharaons,  ii.  p.  80  sqq.)  has  by  no 

a   native   Egj-ptian   of  Alexandria,  who  means  proved  the  identity  of  Psariom  and 

occupied  himself  much  with  the  study  of  Sethron ;   but  as,  according  to  Fl.  Jos. 

Egyptian  Antic^uities ;  see  respecting  him  Against  Apiotiy  i.  14,  it   lay  not  on  the 

some  passages  m  Fabricii  B.  scripp.  Gr,  t.  Pelusiac,   but  rather  to  the  oast  of  the 

iii.  p.  546,  ed.  Harles,  or  in  C.  Miiller's  Bubastic,  branch  of  the  Nile,  we  may  sup- 

Fragm,  Hist.  Gr,  iii.  p.  495  sq.  pose  it  to  lie  to  the  south  of  the  most 

*  Here  then  we  find  Pelusium  identified  eastern  (the  Pelusiac)  proyince.    Perhaps 

with  Abaris  (i.  p.  390  sqq.).  but  we  can  re-  ^^  name  ,»  a    !l  by  which  Saadia  in  his 

gard  this  only  as  a  mistake  of  Chaeremon  s,  ,    .  -'"  i                  ^         i      i     i     i. 

substituting  a  well  known  for  a  less  known  translation   always  renders  the  land  of 

city  ;  in  which  indeed  Josephus   himself  Goshen,  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  name  of 

follows  him,  Against  Apion,  i.  29.     The  ^'^^  Sethroitic  Nomos. 

original  words  of  Manetho,  quoted  by  Fl.  '  Undoubtedly  an  error  for  Rainessfs, 

Jos.  Against  Apion,  i.  14,  do  not  point  even  which  name  is  found  not  only  in  Manetho, 

remotely   to  tne  identity  of  Abaris  and  but  in  Chseremon  himself  at  the  com- 

Pelusiam ;   and  the  position  of  the  Se-  mencemcnt  of  his  narrative, 
throitic  Nomos  (i.  p.  390  note ;  which  is 
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Ethiopia.  In  despite  of  variations  in  detail,  this  shorter  nar- 
rative agrees  in  essentials  so  obviously  with  the  older  one  of 
Manetho,  that  even  the  variations  between  the  two  only  serve 
to  confirm  their  ultimate  historical  identity.  The  insertion  of 
the  name  of  Joseph  is,  however,  certainly  due  to  the  Septuagint. 
And  we  cannot  now  see  whence  Chseremon  derived  the  Egyptian 
names  of  Moses  and  Joseph,  which  diflFer  so  entirely  from  the 
other  accounts.  When  therefore  Fl.  Josephus  endeavours  to 
throw  entire  discredit  upon  this  narrative,  he  only  incurs  the 
further  consequences  of  his  general  want  of  skill  in  the  conside- 
ration of  antiquity. 

A  third  writer,  Lysimachus,  otherwise  unknown,  but  certainly 
still  later  than  Cheeremon,  related  as  follows :  ^ — *  Under  the 
Egyptian  King  Bocchoris,^  the  people  of  the  Jews,  being  leprous 
and  scabby,  and  subject  to  other  similar  distempers,  fled  to  the 
temples  and  obtained  food  tliere  by  begging.  And  as  the 
numbers  that  were  fallen  under  these  diseases  were  very  great, 
there  arose  a  scarcity.  And  Bocchoris,  seeking  an  oracle  from 
the  god  Ammon,  received  for  answer  that  the  temples  must  be 
purified  from  impure  and  impious  men,  and  these  be  then  driven 
from  them  into  the  desert,  and  the  leprous  and  scabby  must 
be  drowned,  as  if  the  sun  could  not  endure  that  they  should 
live ;  and  then,  after  the  purification  of  the  temples,  the  earth 
would  again  bring  forth  her  fruits.  Accordingly,  Bocchoris 
summoned  priests  of  all  kinds,  and  commanded  them  to  seek 
out  the  impure  people  and  hand  them  over  to  the  soldiers  to 
be  driven  into  the  desert,  but  to  cast  the  lepers  into  the  sea 
with  sheets  of  lead  fastened  to  them.  When  these  were  thus 
drowned,  all  the  others  were  driven  helpless  into  the  desert, 
where  they  assembled  together  and  took  counsel  what  they 
should  do.  On  the  approach  of  night  they  kindled  fires  and 
lamps  and  kept  watch,'  fasting  the  whole  night  through  and 

*  Against  Apion^  i.  31  sq. ;  comp.  ii.  2.  placed  earlier  than   the  ninth   century ; 

14.     According    to    an    enumeration    of  wlierefore  writers  like  Apion  (at  least  to 

Greek  Mrriters  on  tlie  Ilistory  of  the  Jews  judge  from  Fl.  Jos.  Against  Apion ^  ii.  2  ; 

by  CJosmas  Indicopleustes,  in  the  Thpogr.  but  see  the  opposite  account  in  Eusebius, 

CAr/*/.,  contained  in Montfaucon's  Co//«?^/o  Prctp.  Ev,  x.  11)  actually  put  Moses  no 

nova  Patrum  et   Scripp.  Gr.  ii.  p.  311,  earher  than  the  building  of  Carthage, 

they  would  probably  succeed  each  other  But  Fl.  Jos.  Against  Apion,  ii.  2,  places 

in    the    following    chronological    order:  Bocchoris  1600  n.c.,  one  cannot  tell  how, 

Maiietho,   Ch«>remon,  Apollouius  Molon,  if  ho  relies  on  his  usual  authorities ;  but 

Lysimachus,  Apion.    Ch»remon,  however,  Diod.  Sic.  i.  45,  6.3  (79,  01)  knows  of  a 

from  what  has  been  said  al>ove,  would  be  much  earlier  king  Bocchoris,  not  to  speak 

somewhat  younger  than  Molon.     On  the  of  Vexoros,  a  name  of  somewhat  similar 

age  of  Lysimachus,  C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist,  sound  in  Justin.  Hist.  ii.  3. 

Gr.  iii.  p.  334,  gives  notliing  certain.  '  This  is  clearly  taken  from  the  Bib- 

'  This  king  alone  forms  the  twenty-  lical  narrativo  of  the  pillar  of  doud  and 

fourth  Dynasty,  and  cannot  therefore  bo  fire. 
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calling  upon  the  Gods  to  save  them.  The  next  day  a  certain 
Moyses  advised  them  all  to  march  boldly  forward  by  one  road 
until  they  arrived  at  an  inhabited  country ;  adding  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  should  have  no  kind  feelings  towards  any 
one,  but  always  advise  for  the  worst  rather  than  the  best,  and 
overturn  all  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  they  should  meet 
with.  As  the  rest  agreed  to  these  proposals,  they  travelled 
through  the  desert  putting  them  in  execution,  and  after  many 
difficulties  arrived  at  an  inhabited  country,  where,  after  ill- 
treating  the  natives  and  plundering  and  burning  their  temples, 
they  founded  in  Judea  a  city,  whose  name,  originally  Hierosyla 
(temple-robbery),  was  afterwards,  to  obviate  reproach,  modified 
into  Hierosolyma.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  stronger 
example  of  unprincipled  treatment  of  history  and  hatred  towards 
the  Jews,  and  we  see  what  under  the  rapid  pen  of  some  Greek 
writers  came  of  the  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  traditions; 
and  if  Fl.  Josephus  had  rejected  nothing  but  trash  like  this,  we 
might  indeed  praise  him. 

What  strange  ideas  resulted  in  those  days  from  heathen 
hatred  and  from  the  misunderstanding'  of  antiquity  we  may  see 
in  the  story  then  currant,  that  a  troop  of  asses  had  appeared  to 
Moses  as  guides  in  the  desert,  and  that  the  image  of  an  ass  was 
therefore  set  up  in  the  temple  of  his  people,  and  regarded  as 
sacred.^  Two  sources  may  be  suggested  for  this  tradition.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Israelites  were  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  during  those  ages  as  by  their  brave  infantry,  and  their 
contempt  for  cavalry  and  war-chariots,  wherein  they  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Egyptians ;  so  that  their  nobles  generally 
rode  asses  rather  than  horses.  Even  this  might  have  suggested 
to  the  Egyptians  and  others  the  idea  that  the  ass  was  held  par- 
ticularly sacred  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  irrespective 
of  this,  the  ass  was  from  early  times  hated  by  the  Egyptians  as 
a  Typhonic  beast.^  As  therefore  they  had  formerly  hated  the 
Hyksos  as  a  Typhonic  people  (i.  p.  394  note),  so  after  the  days 
of  Moses  they  began  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  Typhonic  ass 
as  the  leader  of  Israel.  Such  gibes  may  have  prevailed  from 
early  times  between  the  two  nations,  until  in  these  later 
centuries  special  causes  concurred  to  give  them  greater  poig- 
nancy, and  in  connection  with  Biblical  narratives,  and  with  the 


*  Tho  isolated  stories  given  Ly  Tac.  supply  to  us  the  place  of  the  original 

Hist,  V.  3  sq.,  Plut.  on  Is,  and  Os,  xxxi.  account  now  lost 

end  (peo  also  S^^mp.  Frag,  v.  2  sq.),  Dio-        '  According  to  Plut.  on  Is.  and  Os,  xzz« 

dorus  Sic.  xxxiv.  ccl.  1 ,  and  Jos.  Against  sq.,  Aellan.  Hist,  Anim,  x.  2^. 
Apion,  ii.  7»  elucidate  each  other,  andmuflt 
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memoiy  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  Temple,  finally  produced  this 
extraordinary  notion. 

3b  Soon  after  the  third  and  second  centuries  before  Christ, 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Bible  was  also  made  use  of  in  the 
Hellenistic  world  by  poets  of  varions  degrees  of  merit,  in  a 
multitude  of  works,  in  which  they  strove  to  emulate  the 
admired  creations  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  One  of  the  earliest 
results  of  this  Hellenising  taste  is  probably  the  drama  of  the 
'Exodus,  'Ef 070)717,'  by  Hezekiel,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  from 
which  long  extracts  have  been  preserved.^  Here  the  history  of 
the  Exodus  is  given  quite  simply  as  found  in  the  Pentateuch 
without  any  addition  from  Egyptian  traditions,  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  Euripidean  tragedy ;  and  since  the  Hebrew  story 
itself,  nnder  the  hands  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narratora,  had 
been  worked  up  to  the  height  of  truly  dramatic  representation, 
the  later  poet  found  a  convenient  field  for  further  elaboration. 
Others  endeavoured  to  supplement  the  Biblical  histories  by 
comparison  with  Egyptian  or  even  Greek  traditions ;  and  thus 
by  unscrupulously  melting  down  these  radically  different  mate- 
rials little  understood  on  either  side,  and  then  pouring  over 
them  the  products  of  their  own  imagination  ad  libitum,  they 
formed  new  stories  belonging  to  that  tmfortunate  hybrid 
class  now  termed  romances.  Of  this  kind  is  the  history  of 
Moses  np  to  his  fiight  into  Asia,  as  given  by  Fl.  Josephus.' 
Here  the  Egyptian  princess  who  brings  him  up  is  called  Ther- 
muthis,  and  there  is  an  Ethiopian  princess  Tharbis,  who  falls  in 
love  with  him  as  he  leads  the  Egyptian  army  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ethiopians  from  Egypt,  and  then  besieges  them  in  their 
own  capital.  These  names  may  be  really  derived  from  ancient 
Egyptian  works  on  the  history  of  the  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,'  but  the  stories  attached  to  them  are  so  obviously 
fictitious  that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  even  to  give  an  abstract 

>  In   Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.   i.  23,   Eds.  ntterly  different  picture  of  the  life  of 

Prap,   Ev.    iz.    28    sq.     See    Gbttinger  Moses  in  Ethiopia  at  thirteen  years  of  age 

Gd^hrte  Amcigen,  1831,  pp.  614,  615.  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Moses,  edited  by 

•  Jos.  Antiquities^  ii.  9-11,  compared  Gilb.  Gaulmyn,  p.  17-22,  according  to 
with  i.  6.  2,  where  he  certainly  alluded  which  the  Ethiopian  king,  whose  wife 
to  it.  Moses  took,  was  called  Nekan.     The  pas- 

*  Thermuthis  is  at  all  events  a  native  sages  cited  by  Wiseman  in  the  Hora 
E^ptian  name,  being  also  borne  by  an  Syriac<e,  i.  p.  263  sqq.,  from  ancient  Syriac 
Eg^^tian  goddess.  Lcsucur  thinks  he  commentaries  on  Exodus,  essentially  con- 
has  discovered  the  name  of  the  princess,  tain  only  a  supplement  to  the  narrative 
Chranolofjie  des  liois  cCEgi/pte,  p.  183.  of  Josephus,  with  the  kings' names  intro- 
The  Ethiopian  princess  is,  however,  pro-  duced  from  Manetho  or  other  later  Chrou- 
bably  introduced  into  the  history  of  the  icles.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  history 
^outh  of  Moses  only  in  consequence  of  of  the  Kings  of  E^rpt  by  one  Metbodolus, 
the  isolated  report  in  Num.  zii.  1,  of  his  or  rather  Methodius,  otherwise  unknown 
having  taken  an  Ethiopian  wife ;  and  an  to  us,  is  here  referred  to. 
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of  them.  PI.  Josephus  does  not  mention  his  authority  for  this 
romance,  but  he  doubtless  took  it  from  some  then  popular  work 
of  a  Hellenising  Jew ;  for  though  he  may  sometimes  draw  upon 
his  imagination  for  the  details  of  a  story,  he  nowhere  himself 
invents  so  lengthy  a  one.  It  is  very  significant  that  while  he 
adopts  such  sugary  stories  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  ho 
is  afraid  to  adduce  from  the  Bible  itself  the  homicide  committed 
by  Moses,  as  the  cause  of  his  flight  from  Egypt.  In  the  same 
or  a  similar  romance,  in  which  the  contest  between  Moses  and 
the  Egyptian  Magicians  before  Pharaoh  was  probably  amplified, 
the  ancient  names  Jannes  and  Jambres  seem  first  to  have  been 
revived  for  two  of  the  magicians.^  Prom  a  similar  source  was 
probably  derived  also  the  vivid  description  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  mentioned  on  p.  65,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  preserved  in  later  writings.* 

The  strangest  mixture  of  all  necessarily  arose  when  a 
heathen  historian  desired  to  unite  with  the  Biblical  accounts 
all  the  stories  accessible  to  him,  even  from  such  sources  as  these. 
We  have  a  somewhat  circumstantial  example  of  this  in 
Artapanus,'  who  identifies  Moses  with  the  Greek  Musaeus,  the 
teacher  of  Orpheus,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  invention  of  writing 
and  phUosophy  and  many  other  arts  besides.  In  his  narrative 
the  Egyptian  king  Palmanothes  (whose  name  is  disfigured,  like 
most  that  occur  here)  treated  the  Jews  with  severity,  and 
forced  them  to  build  the  city  and  temple  of  Xessa  (a  corruption 

*  Besides  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  Gospel  of  Nicod.        •  In  TertuUiaD,  Against  Afareion,  ii.  20. 

y.  and  other  Christian  and  Jewish  writers  Distortion  of  the  history  of  Moses  from 

(see  Fabricii  Cod.  Apocr.  N,  T.  i.  p.  249  mere  party-hatred,  such  as  was  formed 

sq.),  they  aro  now  found  only  in  a  short  in  the  later  ages  of  antiquity,  continued 

extract  from  the  work  of  the  Pythagorean  into  the  Christian  era :  thus,  one  person 

Numenius,  in  Eus.  Pnrp,  Ec.  ix.  8.     But  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  Moses 

they  must  evidently  have  been  mentioned  was  the  &X^a  (and   Christ  the  a),   an- 

in   some  book  that  enjoyed  groat  popu-  other  replied  that  he  must  have  been  so 

larity  in   those  days.    Numenius  names  called  because  his  body  was  covered  with 

them  from  their  office  Upoyfxififiar us,  which  i\^o7s  (i.e.  white  leprous  spots,  see  p.  77)* 

agrees  well  with  the  name  ifAfiprif,  given  This  is  told  by  Fhotius  (cd.  190,   279  ; 

in  Horapollo  i.  38  to  their  sacred  book.  p.  151,  529  Bokk.),from  Helladius  Besan- 

Both  names  therefore  probably  only  de-  tinus. 

noted  Scribes  in  general,  such  as  are  called        i  in  Eus.    JV«p.    Eo,  \x.   27;    Arta- 

by  the  Fourth  ^ar^ator  U^myy,    Most  pa^us  himself  wrote  a  book  on  the  history 

likely  two  such  were  chosen,  as  being  the  of  the  Jews,   from  which  some  extracts 

fitting   number  to   confront    Moses  and  are  given  also  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 

Aaron.     From  the  same  ultimate  source  23.     The  work  of  Artapanus  had  l>oforo 

probably  flows  what  is  preserved  in  Pliny,  this  been  used  by  Alexander  Polyhistor ; 

Nat.  Hist.  XXX.  2,  on  magic  as  practised  by  and  it  noetl  not  therefore  greatly  surprise 

Moses  and  his  contemporaries;  where  only  us  that  this  Polyhistor,  living  in  the  ago 

the  readings  of  the  proper  names  (except  of  Sulla,  derived  the  Pentateuch  from  a 

Moses)  are  greatly  corrupted,  as  the  com-  Hebrew  woman  Moso,  who  was  obviously 

parison  of  the  manuscripts  proves.     Ac-  intended  to  bo  identified  with  the  Latin 

cording  to  one  reading  the  name  Jannes  Musa :    sec    Suid.    under   *h\iiavZpos   6 

occurs  there.  MiX^o-tos. 
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of  Eamessa  or  Geshen,  Goshen  P  p.  6)  as  well  as  Heliopolis ;  his 
daughter  Merrhis/  affianced  to  a  king  Chenefre  (for  Egypt  then 
had  several  distinct  kingdoms)  but  childless,  adopted  Moses ; 
and  so  he  fought  as  an  Egyptian  general  against  the  Ethiopians ; 
and  so  forth.     Unfortunately  even  Tacitus  was  led  astray  by 
these  miserable  but  popular  writers  on  antiquity :   he  quotes 
many  difiFerent  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
nation,^  but  the  one  which  most  commends  itself  to  him  is  the 
pitiable  narrative  of  Lysimachus,  which  he  retails  to  us,  brought 
down  to  a  somewhat  later  date  than  Fl.  Josephus  did  in  the 
passage  already  cited.     One  opinion  is  briefly  mentioned  by 
him  as  held  by  many  writers  of  his  time,  which  is  obscure  and 
unknown  to  us  from  any  other  source :  that  the  Jews  were  a 
race  of  Ethiopians,  who  under  King  Cepheus  had  been  driven 
by  animosity  and  fear  to  emigrate.     We  know,  however,  that 
the  kingdom  of  this  CepheuSj  father  of  the  Andromeda  delivered 
by  Perseus,  was  placed  at  Joppa  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  the 
entire  south  coast  of  Palestine  in  its  greatest  extent  towards 
the  east  and  south-east  being  understood  to  belong  to  it;*  and 
his  kingdom  was  termed  Ethiopia  in  the  very  earliest  sense  of 
that  name  among  the  Greeks.     If  now  we  reflect  ;that  he  is 
called  a  son  of  Belus,  and  also  is  brought  into  a  close  connection 
with  Egypt,  and  also  that  in  that  very  district  about  Joppa, 
even  as  late  as  Samuel's  time,  an  Amorite  kingdom  still  existed, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  one  far  larger,  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  in  him  Tvas  retained  a  recollection  of  an 
ancient  kingdom  founded  by  the  Hyks6s  on  their  return  from 
Egypt.     In  this  case  the  attempt  to  connect  tlie  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  nation  with  his  history  was  not  quite  arbitrary,  espe- 
cially as  many  stories  were  undoubtedly  current  among  the 
ancients  respecting  the  wanderings  of  the  house  of  Cepheus. 
As  Armais,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian 

*  This  name  is  probably  intended  to  bo  thing  simihir  is  given  byDiodonis  Sieulus 
the  same  as  Amerees  or  Miphros,  the  (xxxiv.  t.  ii.  p.  524,  ed.  Wcsscl.)  and  Dio 
fourth  ruler  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  of  Cassius  {Hist,  xxxvii.  7-19). 
QeoTgiua  HynceWua^Cnronoffr. -p.  113)  and  ■  The  ancients,  however,  put  Cepheus 
Kusebius  (CArowo^r.i.  p.  2i4of  the  Armo-  sometimes  at  Joppa,  sometimes  in  Ghal- 
nian  translation  at  Venice) ;  the  third  dea,  and  sometimes  in  Lybi.v  or  Ethiopia 
ruler  is  Amenephthes,  which  seems  to  be  (see  Stoph.  Byz.  under  *Ioir^,  Aifivrj  and 
here  turned  into  Palmanothes.  XaK^aios,  with  the  remarks  of  the  com- 

*  Hiift.  V.  2  sq.  A  fragment  from  De-  mentators;  the  passages  quoted  by  Hoy  no 
motrius,  in  Eus.  Prap.  Ev.  ix.  29,  shows  on  Apollodorua,  ii.  1.4,  4.  3,andby  Riionl- 
how  carefully  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  Eocliette  in  the  Memoircs  de  VAcadimie  dcs 
families  belonging  to  these  stories  was  in-  Insc.  vol.  xvii.  2,  p.  191  sq.) :  yet  .ill  these 
yestigated  at  an  early  date.  What  Justin  various  views  and  representations  may  be 
(Hist,  xxxvi.  2)  says  ^out  Moses  is  of  easily  reconciled.  According  to  Her.  vii. 
similar  import,  and  would  be  very  remark-  61,  the  Greeks  originally  called  the  Per- 
ablo  if  the  author  had  not  followed  his  sians  Cephenians. 

usual  custom,  and  cut  it  too  short.  Some- 
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Dynasty,  was  combined  with  the  Greek  Danans  and  an  Egyptian 
migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,^  it  was  natural  to  seek  a  con- 
nection between  this  migration  and  that  of  the  Israelites,  which 
was  but  little  removed  from  it  in  point  of  time ;  and  in  fact 
both  are  derived  from  the  same  source  by  a  writer  who  seized 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Israel  with  uncommon  depth  and  clear- 
ness, Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  who  probably  lived  not  later  than  the 
commencement  of  the  Macedonian  age,^  and  very  ingeniously 

'  Fl.  Jos.  Against  .Apion,  i.   15;  see  duced  misanthropic  habits  and  a  hatred 

Kosellini,  Mon.  Starici,  torn.  ii.  p.  1  sq.  of  strangers.    And  selecting  certain  men, 

*  This  passage,  occurring  according  to  ^^o  ^^^  acceptable  and  capable  of  pre- 

Photius    in  the    lost    fortieth   Book  of  siding  over  the  united  people,  he  ordained 

Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  ii.  p.  542  sq.  ed.  t^®*«  ^  ^  priests,  who  should  occupy 

Wossel.),  deserves  to  be  given  entire,  and  themselves  with  the  sanctuary,  the  wor- 

is  as  follows  :    '  Once  when  a  plague  had  «^ip  ^^^  the  sacrifices  to  their  Ghxl ;  and 

broken  out  in  Ejrypt,  the  multitude  re-  ^^  ^^^  appointed  them  to  be  supreme 

fcrred  the  origin   of  the  disease  to  the  j«<^ges,  and  committed  to  them  the  gimr- 

gods.     For  since  many  and  various  races  dianship  of  laws  and  morals ;  wheroforo 

had  settled  in  the  country  and  adopted  ^^  there  was  never  to  be  a  king  over  the 

various  customs  with  respect  to  sacred  Jo^s.  l^"t  the  presidency  of  the  people 

oflBcos    and    sacrifices,    the    hereditary  ^^^  to  be  given  to  that  priest  who  was 

services  of  the  Egyptian  gods  were  un-  °^o*t  eminent  for  prudence  and   virtue, 

fortunately   getting    neglected,    and  the  He  is  called  the  High  Priest,  and  regarded 

natives  therefore  feare4  they  would  never  ^^  the  medium  of  the  Divine  commands 

rid  themselves  of  the  evil  unless  they  ex-  [compare  *li<TO  Eccles.  v.  5] ;  he,  they 

pelled  the  foreigners.    The  expulsion  of  say,  in  their  religious  as  well  as  in  their 

these  foreigners,  then,  being  immediately  ordinary  meetings,  proclaims  what  is  com- 

effected,    the    most    distinguished    and  manded,  and  on  this  subject  the  Jews  are 

powerful  of  them,  as  some  say,  held  to-  so  obedient  that  they  immediately  pro- 

gether  and  threw  themselves  upon  Hellas  slratethemselvesand  pay  religious  homage 

and  other  places,  having  eminent  leaders,  to  tlie  interpreting  high  priest.    The  laws, 

among  whom  Danaus  and  Cadmus  wore  moreover,  have  the  following  subscription 

esteemed  the  chief.    The  great  majority  at  the  end :  "  Moses  says  this  is  given  by 

however  betook  themselves  to  the  country  Gt>d  to  the   Jews."    The   lawgiver  also 

now  called  Judea,  situated  not  far  from  took  great  interest  in  military  affairs,  and 

Egypt,  and  in  those  days  quite  deserted ;  obliged  the  younger  men  to  practise  cx- 

nnd  the  leader  of  this  emigration  Wiis  one  ercises  of  strength  and  courage,  and  the 

surnamed  Moses,  a  man  greatly  distin-  endurance  of  hardship  in  general.    He 

guished  by  prudence  and  valour.    After  also  undertook  campaigns  into  the  terri- 

taking  possession  of  the  land,  ho  built,  toiy  of  neighbouring  nations,  gained  and 

besides  other  cities,  that  which  is  now  the  divided  by  lot  land,  assigning  equal  lots 

most  celebrated,  called  Jerusalem,  and  he  to  the  common  people,  but  larger  ones  to 

also  foandcd  the  sanctuary  which  is  now  the  priests,  in  order  that,  receiving  gre«iter 

most  honoured  by  them,  and  enjoined  the  revenues,  they  might  give  constant  and 

reverence  and    sanctification  due  to    the  undivided  attention    to  the  worship    of 

Divine,  and  defined  by  law  the  political  their  God.    And  it  was  not  permitted  to 

constitution ;   and   he  also    divided    the  tlie  common  people  to  sell  their  lots,  lest 

people  into  twelve  tribes,  because  that  is  any  from  ambition  should  buy  up  these 

considered  the  most  perifect  number,  and  lots,  and  then  drive  out  the  indigent  and 

corresponds  with  that  of  the  months  of  thus  reduce  the  popuktion.     He  obliged 

the  year.    But  he  never  set  up  an  image  the  citizens  to  provide  for  the  education 

of  any  god,    because  he  believed    that  of  their  children;    and  as  children  are 

the  Deity  has  no  human  form,  but  that  there  supported  at  little  expense,  the  race 

the  heaven  which  surrounds  the  earth  is  of  the  Jews  has  always  been  numerous, 

alone  God    and  Lord  of  the   Universe.  Kespecting  marriages  and  burials  he  also 

Also  the  sacrifices  and  the  principles  of  introduced    laws    widely   differing  from 

living  established  by  him  wore  different  those  of  other  nations.    But  on  the  infiux 

from  those  of  other  nations :  for,  having  of  foreigners,  which  occurred  under  the 

himself  infi^d   banishment,   he  intro-  later  rulers,  [especially]  under  the  [third 
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connects  the  chief  points  of  the  Egyptian  narratives  with  certain 
statements  of  the  Old  Testament  and  customs  of  the  Israelite 
people.  Whether  there  was  really  any  intimate  connection  be- 
tween these  two  emigrations  from  Egjrpt,  the  most  celebrated 
known  to  the  ancients,  is  a  point  which  we  must  leave  to  the 
historians  of  Egypt  to  decide. 

4.  On  reviewing  all  this,  we  must  confess  that  even  these 
Egyptian  accounts,  originally  scanty  and  obscure  in  themselves, 
and  then  still  further  obscured  by  the  carelessness  of  later 
Greek  writers,  afford  us  some  welcome  help  towards  a  more 
perfect  and  certain  recognition  of  the  events  of  those  distant 
times.  Speaking  generally,  their  chief  utility  for  us  is  to 
justify  a  more  confident  belief  in  the  true  historical  basis  of  those 
events,  which  in  their  results  are  among  the  most  important  in 
history.  As  in  recent  times  the  superficial  contemplation  of 
such  distant  periods  has  frequently  led  to  an  unfortunat.e  histo- 
rical scepticism,  which  has  especially  assailed  this  very  Mosaic 
history,  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that  through  independent 
foreign  sources  we  can  gain  firm  ground  to  stand  on,  where  we 
see  the  unfolding  of  a  history  which  must  have  been  far  grander 
in  a  secular  sense  than  the  unaided  accounts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

What  are  all  such  late  Egyptian  legends  compared  with  the 
remains  of  the  oldest  memoirs  of  those  great  events  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Old  Testament !  Short  they  may  be,  but  even 
in  their  fewest  words  is  still  contained  the  clearest  memory  of 
all  the  full  life  of  those  times.  Take  for  example  the  fragment 
described  at  p.  68  sq.  Israelis  nearest  way  from  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan was  a  north-eastern  course.  In  that  direction  therefore, 
following  Moses'  divine  instruction,  they  first  turned  their  steps. 
But — whether  it  was  that  Moses  learned  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast-lands  were  arming  themselves  for  a  forcible  re- 
sistance, or  that  Pharaoh  himself  suddenly  collected  an  army 
against  Israel  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Egypt  and  its 
fortified  places,  and  was  already  moving  against  him — Moses 
struck  into  a  directly  opposite  course  while  there  was  yet  time, 

and]  fourth  [great  Asiatic]  empire  of  the  passnge   had    been    used    by    Eichhorn 

Persians   ana   of  the  Macedonians  who  {BihliotheJc,  t.  v.  p.  431  sqq.),  in  his  trca- 

BQCcceded  them,  many  of  these  old  Jewish  tiso  on  the  genuineness  of  the  work   of 

legjil  arrangements  were  altered.'     Pho-  Hc&^tscus  and  his  nationality,  the  general 

tins  then  adds,  still  following  Diodoms,  doubts  there  raised  would  probably  never 

that  this  passage  is  derived  from  Ileca-  have  been  urged,  since  none  but  a  heathen 

tffius  of  Miletus  (or  ratlier  of  Abdera,  ac-  could  write  thus.      Strabo  clearly  drew 

cording  to  Eusebius,    rr<ep.  Ev.  ix.   4 ;  from  this  source  ( Geog.  nxi,  2,  34-39,  and 

since  Ilecatscos  of   Miletus    lived    long  see  xvii.  2,  6),  introducing,  however,  also 

before  the  Macedonian  Empire).    If  this  conjectures  of  his  own. 
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not  shrinking  from  all  the  discomfort  and  danger  attending 
the  sudden  wheeling  round  of  an  army  in  motion.  He.moved 
to  the  south-west,  apparently  losing  his  course  entirely  and  not 
knowing  where  he  was  going.  Thus  victory  appeared  to  the 
Egyptian  all  the  easier ;  he  saw  Moses  marching  through  the 
desert,  aiming  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  if,  as 
seemed  probable,  Moses  meant  to  go  on  his  east  further  into 
the  desert  to  the  south,  the  Egyptian  could  easily  fall  upon 
him ;  and  the  desert,  on  which  such  roving  tribes  generally 
build  their  hopes,  would  itself  have  betrayed  this  misguided 
people.  But,  quite  against  the  Egyptian's  expectation,  Moses 
turned  to  the  west  from  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  here  he  seemed  even 
more  quickly  and  utterly  lost,  for  the  Egyptian  had  only  to 
drive  him  further  to  the  south  on  actual  Egyptian  ground. 
But  that  happened  which  the  latter  could  least  have  anticipated: 
Moses  suddenly  wheeled  round  and  led  his  people  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea;  and  his  antagonist,  dashing  after  him  in 
blind  rage  to  secure  so  near  a  prize,  found  his  own  ruin  in  the 
attempt.  In  this  passage  of  the  history  of  the  time,  sketched 
here  rather  more  clearly  than  on  p.  68  sq.,  there  is  full  life  and 
transparent  truth :  so  vivid  a  picture,  not  only  of  the  great  re- 
ligious conflict,  but  also  of  the  complications  of  national  history, 
do  these  narrators  set  before  our  eyes. 

If,  in  the  great  religious  war  into  which  these  Egyptian  ac- 
counts, conjoined  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,^  afford  us 
an  insight,  Israel  had  been  the  conqueror  in  Egypt  itself,  what 
a  different  form  would  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  ancient  his- 
tory have  then  assumed  !  But  it  seems  as  if  no  religion  could 
obtain  the  victory  upon  the  same  spot  of  earth  where  it  first 
tried  its  wings.  As  Christianity  was  cast  out  by  Judaism,  and 
Islam  driven  from  Mecca,  so  in  that  primeval  age  the  religion 
of  Jahveh  must  have  been  expelled  from  the  land  upon  whose 
highly  intellectual  soil  it  could  alone  have  arisen  in  so  early 
an  age.  But,  doubtless,  like  every  other  religion,  at  the  time 
of  its  fii'st  origin  it  took  a  position  too  sharply  contrasted 
with  its  historical  opposite,  and  too  rigid,  exclusive,  or  even 
destructive,  towards  the  Egyptian  religion,  in  strife  with  which 
alone  it  could  have  arisen,  for  the  latter  at  once  and  com- 
pletely to  give  way  before  it.     And  yet  it  was  thus  cast  out 

*  Which  however  are  in  the  main  not  1128;  1855,   p.  56  sq. ;    lievicc  Archcol. 

contradicted  by  the  oldest  Efej'ptian  re-  1855,  p.  257-74;  18C0,  p.  72  sq. ;  Jounu 

cords,  when    once  collected   in    adequate  As,\^b^,  p.  203  sqq. ;  1858,  p.  233  sqq. ; 

number   and  deciphered    with  sufficient  though  we  must  bo  on  our  guard  against 

accuracy;  see  p.  14,   39;  Do  Eouge  and  premature   combinations    such    as  havo 

others  in  the  AtMn,  Fran^,  1 854,  p.  531  sq.,  often  been  attempted. 
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from  Egypt  and  thrown  upon  another  soil,  only  that  it  might  be 
there  matured  and  purified  by  the  culture  of  many  centuries, 
and  at  length  returning,  armed  with  new  powers,  might  without 
external  force  easily  subdue  the  very  religion  before  which  it  had 
fled  first  into  the  desert,  and  then  still  further  to  the  hills  of 
Canaan. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  resume  the  thread  of  the 
history  where  we  let  it  fall  before,  and  accordingly  return 
exclusively  to  those  sources  which,  in  their  perception  of  the 
higher  significance  of  the  whole  history,  leave  all  foreign 
accounts  far  behind.  It  is  time  to  study  the  progress  made 
by  Israel  on  the  height  to  which  it  had  now  suddenly 
attained. 
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SECTION  II. 

DE\TELOPAIENT  AND  MATURITY  OF  THE  THEOCRACY  UNDER  MOSES 

AND  JOSHUA. 

A.   THE   GIVING   OP   THE   LAW   AT   SINAI   AND   THE   COVENANT. 

I.  The  Journey  to  Sinai. 

1.  Set  free  from  the  soil  and  rule  of  Egypt,  and  suddenly- 
raised  to  an  extraordinary  elevation,  the  nation  can  now  de- 
velop its  power  and  follow  its  vocation  in  independence :  the 
world  stands  open  before  them,  and  a  wide  future  is  in  their 
hand.  How  will  they  advance  in  this  newly  opened  career  P 
how  maintain  the  height  to  which  they  have  soared  ?  This  is 
the  great  question  at  the  outset  of  this  history. 

Whenever  so  completely  new  a  career  is  opened,  whether  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  nation,  it  must  inevitably  be  immediately 
beset  by  fresh  and  great  difficulties  and  dangers  of  every  kind. 
Torn  away  from  their  Egyptian  dwelling-place,  the  Israelites , 
were  now  compelled  to  seek  a  new  one.  Without  some  de- 
gree of  armed  force  a  suitable  and  permanent  one  was  not  to 
be  obtained ;  and  in  the  desolate  peninsula  into  which  they 
were  in  the  meantime  driven,  and  where  they  had  first  to 
strengthen  and  arm  themselves  for  the  difficult  conquest  of 
Canaan,  the  chief  enemies  whom  they  encountered  were  the 
Amalekites  (see  p.  43  sq.).  To  these  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  by  the  ancient  enmity  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations  to  give  no  quarter ;  and  from  them,  at  least  for  a  time, 
they  wrested  their  settlements,  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 
north.*  Thus  the  nation  in  which  the  higher  religion  was  des- 
tined to  find  its  home  came  at  the  very  outset  into  the  tumult 
of  a  bloody  war ;  and  it  was  to  be  seen  whether,  and  how,  such 
a  nation  could  acquire  and  hold  those  external  advantages  with- 
out which  no  nation  can  prosper ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  more 
necessary  that,  in  preparation  for  all  such  future  dangers  and 
conflicts,  the  higher  life  which  had  just  begun  to  germinate 
should  be  kept  pure  and  vigorous,  and  should  as  soon  as  possible 
be  firmly  grounded  by  means  of  external  institutions.     For  this 

'  Seo  i.  p.  250  sq.  On  one  early  occasion,    supenority  was  soon  decided,  Num.  xiv. 
when  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  together    25,  43,  46 ;  and  see  zxi.  1. 
fought  against  the  Israelites,  their  united 
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reason  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  the  sacred  heights  of  Sinai ; 
and  here  again  we  must  in  many  respects  admire  the  grandeur 
of  their  leader's  spirit. 

Tor  it  might  be  expected  that  the  elevation  of  the  national 
aims  and  efforts,  attained  through  so  mighty  an  impulse,  would 
not  at  once  disappear,  but  would  continue  for  a  time,  and  thus 
leave  behind  it  some  enduring  fruit  in  their  political  relations 
and  arrangements.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  distinct 
evidence ;  for  happily,  just  at  this  point,  a  comparatively  long 
series  of  passages  from  the  earliest  historical  work  have  been 
preserved,  by  aid  of  which  we  are  enabled  better  to  understand 
much  that  relates  to  this  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
history.  We  perceive  from  the  simple  narrative  respecting  Mara 
(i.e.  bitter  water,^  how  active  the  Oracle,^  or  prophetic  teaching 
through  Moses,  is  in  reminding  the  people  on  every  opportunity, 
of  the  great  truths  that  had  been  once  announced.  Tor  this, 
indeed,  there  arise  innumerable  opportunities.  If  the  people, 
^  through  any  scarcity  in  the  desert,  are  tempted  to  discontent,  the 
Oracle  teaches  true  obedience ;  and  teaches  it  not  in  vain,  if  only 
at  the  same  time  their  human  industry  does  not  grow  weary  of 
striving.  Thus  Moses  finds,  just  when  wanted,  a  piece  of  wood 
which  makes  the  bitter  water  sweet,*  seemingly  given  to  him  by 
Jahveh.  And  this  story,  as  circumstantial  as  it  is  instructive,* 
informs  us  how  Moses,  now  the  successful  leader  of  his  nation 
and  prophet  of  Jahveh,  is  met  by  his  father-in-law  full  of  joyful 
astonishment  and  of  reverence  for  Jahveh,  and  bringing  with 
him  Moses  'wife  and  children  from  the  home  that  he  had  left ; 
and  how  Moses  willingly  follows  his  friendly  advice  to  lighten 
his  heavy  duty  as  Prophet  and  Judge,  by  the  establishment  of 
tribunals  for  smaller  matters.  Such  clear  reminiscences  trans- 
port us  with  yet  greater  distinctness  into  the  very  life  of  that 
earliest  stage  of  a  new  national  development,  in  which  the 
political  arrangements  of  the  Israelites  were  still  so  incomplete 
that  Moses  was  able  to  adopt  many  details  from  the  people  of 
Midian,  who  had  long  been  a  self-organised  and  civilised  nation, 

*  Ex.  XV.  23-26,  compare  xxiii.  22.     ^  JoscphwB,  Ant.    iii.   1.   2;  who  probably 

*  This  must  bo  the  meaning  of  ph  only  follows  an  idea  prevalent  in  his 
tO&t|^P*1  ^^  "^cr.  25,  for  so  it  is  explained  time  in  certain  circles  —  so  little  even  at 
directly  afUr.  in  ver.  26 ;  pn  being  nsed  in  ^^^^  P^"<xJ  ^^^  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
the  same  ancient  prophetical  signification  f^^isfy  certain  mmds.  It  is  true  that  the 
as  inxTiiJ.  16.  aid  Psalm  ii.  7;  MK^D  l^ter  narratives  in  tJie  Bible  itself  are  not 
a  decision,  i.e.  a  prophetical  decision,  equaUy  simple ;  but  for  this  reason  there 
which  in  those  dayTwas  equivalent  to  jsthemoro  need  that  wo  should  distinguish 
|v                             "^  their  sources,  and  not  explain  the  simplo 

*  'instead  of  this  simple  narrative  a  most    ^7/^  more  artificial, 
extraordinary  repreaentation  is  given  by  •*^*  ^^"' 
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• 

2.  But  if  Moses,  finding  the  northern  and  directest  route  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  barred  against  him  (p.  92  sq.),  had  only 
intended  to  lead  the  emancipated  people  by  the  shortest  eastern 
way  thither,  he  might  have  struck  into  the  direction  from  the 
northern  point  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  he 
had  reached  in  coming  out  of  Egypt,  straight  forward  to  the 
northern  point  of  its  eastern  arm.  On  the  northern  edge  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  a  much-trodden  way  still  leads  directly  east- 
wards to  the  ancient  Elah  (now  'Akaba),  or,  as  the  ancients 
said,  from  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis  to  that  of  Elah.  This  road 
was  undoubtedly  well  trodden  even  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and 
from  Elah  he  could  then  have  pushed  on  to  the  north,  much  as 
he  afterwards  actually  did.  Yet  this  route  also  he  rejected. 
Both  external  national  conditions  and  the  internal  state  of 
Israel  itself  must  have  determined  him  for  the  present  to 
bend  more  to  the  south,  towards  Sinai,  where  he  found  his  old 
friends,  by  whose  help  he  might  hope,  if  he  took  a  long  period 
of  rest  at  the  holy  mountains,  to  complete  the  urgently  needed 
internal  organisation  and  reformation  of  his  people.  Even 
this  direction  (as  will  be  soon  seen)  was  not  free  from  danger ; 
but  it  evidently  appeared  to  him  the  safest  and  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

Though  we  possess  comparatively  speaking  many  accounts 
from  ancient  sources  respecting  the  general  direction  of  the 
route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai  (or  Horeb,  see  p.  43  sq.),^ 
yet,  little  more  having  been  preserved  than  the  bare  names  of 
the  various  encampments,  and  many  of  these  names  being  now 
obscure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  clear  idea  of 
all  the  details  of  the  march.  Like  all  those  desolate  regions 
which  were  first  ruined  by  the  inroads  of  Islam,  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  may  at  that  time  have  been  much  better  cultivated 
and  more  fruitful  than  it  is  at  present ;  in  fact  we  have  reason 
to  assimie  this  as  certain  of  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of 
Moses,  since  every  historical  indication  yet  discovered  leads  us 
to  this  view.  If  we  judge  by  the  present  state  of  the  peninsula 
with  its  extremely  scattered  inhabitants,  it  seems  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  Israelites,  in  any  number  at  all  approaching  that 
mentioned  on  p.  45  sq.,  could  find  room  and  sustenance  there 
for  so  many  years.  But  in  that  early  time  all  those  Semitic 
countries  were  crowded  with  cheerful  and  industrious  popula- 
tions, whose  first  youthful  energies  were  as  yet  little  exhausted, 

*  As  shown  on  p.  21  sq.  it  is  evident  that  8-15,  whereas  in  Ex.  xv.  22'Xix.  2  only 
the  most  complete  caUlogue  of  the  encamp-  a  few  speci^vl  ones  are  singled  out  and 
mcnts  as  far  as  Sinai  is  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.     described. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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and  whose  contentment  and  willing  toil  easily  drew  sufficient 
sustenance  even  from  poor  soils.  Indeed,  as  we  saw  at  p.  43 
sq.,  long  before  Moses  the  Egyptians  had  eagerly  striven  for 
the  possession  of  a  land  which  a  civilised  nation  of  the  present 
day  would  scarcely  deem  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  to  itself. 
But  even  at  that  time  there  were  sterile  tracts  in  the  peninsula 
where  water  was  very  scarce ;  and  as  the  Israelites  had  diffi- 
culty in  forcing  a  passage,  and  obtaining  even  a  temporary 
abode  there,  they  might  often  encamp  at  spots  of  little  note, 
which  in  later  ages  received  totally  different  names.  Besides, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  all  the  places  of  encampment,  the 
names  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament,,  to  have 
been  very  spacious  or  convenient,  since  they  may  often  have 
been  described  by  the  name  of  the  spot  occupied  only  by  Moses 
and  the  Sanctuary,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  were  roving 
freely  over  a  more  extended  region. 

Obscure,  however,  as  are  now  most  of  the  names  of  the 
encampments,  and  doubtful  as  they  alone  would  have  left  us  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  march,  we  meet  with  some  indications 
which  may  guide  us  with  somewhat  greater  security,  and  to 
which  we  must  pay  particular  attention.  The  people  now,  on 
their  southward  march,  had  entered  the  great  desert,  which  in 
the  only  continuous  list  of  the  encampments  is  called  ^  the  Desert 
of  Etham,'  from  the  Egyptian  frontier-town  mentioned  above, 
p.  69  sqq. ;  but  by  the  Earliest  Narrator  is  termed  *  the  Desert  of 
Shur,'  from  the  Semitic  city  which  probably  lay  exactly  opposite 
the  former.^  Moses,  whose  first  great  aim  must  have  been  to 
put  the  people  out  of  danger  from  the  Egyptians,  carried  them 
at  once  three  days'  journey  without  halting.*  Here  he  obviously 
came  upon  the  present  usual  route  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  which 
runs,  not  along  the  coast,  but  up  some  distance  into  the  interior. 
Thid  route  continues  all  the  way  to  Sinai  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  only  approaches  it  for  a  short  space  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  at  the  promontory  now  termed  Abu  Zalime, 
though  even  this  approach  may  be  avoided  by  a  by-way  which 
branches  off  to  the  east.  Beginning  in  like  manner,  Moses  con- 
ducted the  people  to  the  sea  at  their  third  resting-place ;  that 


>  Thus    the  words  Ex.  xv.  22   show  commonly  extended  by  the  Asiatics  to  the 

themselyes  to  belong  to  the  First  Narrator,  desert  touching  the  northern  point  of  the 

equally  with  those  of  the  ancient  catalogue  Red  Sea,  and  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 

in   Num.  xxxiii.  1-49,   followed  by  the  Old  Testament. 

Book  of  Origins  (see  p.  21  sqq.).    The  '  This  is  mentioned  as  an  exceptional 
exact  position  of  Shur,  the  city,  is  not  case,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  interest- 
known,  but  it    must  have  lain  on   the  ing,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  8;  Ex.  xt.  22. 
Asiatic  or  Semitic  side,  since  its  name  was 
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is,  doubtless,  at  this  same  promontory  of  Abu  Zalime,  where  a 
high  range  of  hills,  with  the  valley  of  Taiyibeh,  stretches  to  the 
sea,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  another  desert  on  the  south. 
Of  the  two  previous  encampments,  then,  Mara  may  answer  to 
the  modem  WMi  'Amira,^  and  the  next  Elim,  with  its  twelve 
springs  and  seventy  palms,  not  to  the  present  Wddi  Gharandel, 
but  probably  to  the  more  southerly  WMi  Taiyibeh.*  But  the 
long  delay  at  the  two  last-named  encampments  is  striking. 
According  to  ancient  tradition  an  entire  month  had  elapsed 
from  the  flight  out  of  Egypt  before  the  march  was  resumed  at 
Elim.^  If  this  fact  of  itself  points  to  certain  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties which  beset  Moses  in  the  midst  of  this  march,  when  not 
yet  able  to  approach  Sinai  on  any  side,  the  subsequent  events 
present  yet  stronger  evidence  of  them. 

For  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  ^  Desert  of  Sin,' 
into  which  the  Israelites  turned  after  encamping  near  the  sea, 
is  the  same  that  now,  under  the  name  of  El-Qd«'a,  stretches  from 
that  promontory  close  along  the  sea-coast  up  to  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  lofty  mountain  range  in  the  south  of  the  region.  It  is 
clearly  described  as  possessing  this  wide  extent;*  and  its  very 
name  shows  that  in  position  and  length  it  corresponded  to  the 
high  range  of  Sinai  which  abuts  on  it,  since  the  word  Sinai* 
may  quite  well  signify  the  mountains  of  the  desert  of  Sin.  The 
fact  that  Moses,  instead  of  marching  into  the  mountains  by  the 
usual  route,  through  the  extraordinarily  finitful  W&di  Feirfi,n  on 
the  slope  of  the  Serbal,  or  by  a  more  easterly  road  past  SarS,bit- 
el-Chadim,  which  is  now  covered  with  Pharaonic  ruins,  was 
compelled  to  tarry  in  this  sterile  desert  close  to  the  sea,  is  an 
evident  sign  that  he  could  not  approach  the  mountains  and  the 

>  Since  Burckhardt's  trarels  the  name  be  diffictilt  to  prove  if  Abu-Zellme,  to 

Mara  has  usually  been  supposed  to  answer  whom  the  place  is  now  dedicated,  was 

to  the  well  Haw4ra,  which   lies  only  a  a  Mohammedan  saint ;  see  also  the  Jahrb, 

little    further   to   the   south;  the  sound  der  Bibl.  ^m«.  ix.  p.  124. 
would  better  correfipond  with  'Am4ra.     If        •  Ex.   xvi.    1  ;  and  the  fact  that  they 

the  words  in  Ex.  xv.  22,  '  they  went  three  continued  to  remember  the  exact  number 

days  in  the  desert  and  found  no  water,'  of  the  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palms  at 

are  to  be  taken  quite  literally,  the  encamp-  Elim  (Num.  xxxiii.  9;  Ex.  xv.  27),  and 

ment  after  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  thattheseparticularnumberswereadopted, 

must  have  been  near  the  place  now  called  points  to  a  longer  sojourn  there  of    the 

'Aydn  MiisA,  i.e.  'Wells  of  Moses'  (see  people  with  their  twelve  tribes  and  seventy 

p.  73),   where  forty   springs  are  found:  elders, 
see  the  Atisiand  for  1851,  p.  279  sqq.;  also         *  Ex.  xvi.  1. 

Seetzen's  Beisen,  iii.  p.  117,  121 ;  Graul's        •  Formed  according  to  my  Lehrbuch, 

Bcisftij  ii.  p.  254.  §  164  c.     In  the  same  way  the  only  city 

'  Because  the  desert  of  Sin  abutted  on  now    existing  on  this  coast,  T^,  is  so 

it,   Ex.  xvi.  1.     That  the  modern  name  named    ^m   Sinai   itself,   according   to 

Zelime  is  only  a  modification  of  Elim,  as  p.  43. 
has  been  conjectured  in  our  time,  would 

u  2 
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road  which  he  might   have  to  follow  northwards  from  them, 
without  the  greatest  circumspection.     And  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites  at  Sephidim  close  to  Sinai,^  without  which  even  a 
peaceable  abode  on  the  peninsula  and  a  provisional  possession  of 
Sinai  were  not  to  be  obtained,  leaves  us  no  further  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  here  to  overcome.    We 
can  indeed  never  fully  understand  the  direction  of  the  march 
in  this  its  second  stage,  till  we  know  with  certainty  the  exact 
position  of  the  three  places  of  encampment,  Dophkah,  Alush, 
and  the  waterless  Eephidim,  or  even  to  which  summit  of  the 
great  southern  granitic  range  the   eye   of  Moses   was  first 
directed.     The  term  Sinai  or  Horeb,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  see,  was  used  to  designate  this  entire  range ;  but  still  that 
particular  height   near  which  the   chief  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  was  placed,  and  towards   which  their  march  was 
mainly  directed,  might  have  received  from  them  the  special 
name  of  Sinai.     Now  was  this  height  that  of  TJmm  Sh6mar, 
which  lies  most  to  the  south  and  towers  above  every  other 
summit  ?  or  was  it  one  of  the  somewhat  lower  barren  summits  to 
the  north  of  it,  in  the  region  where  an  opinion  that  has  held 
its  ground  since  the  Middle  Ages  places  the  Mount  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law — ^possibly  the  not  very  elevated  peak  known 
during  that  period  as  the  *  Mount  of  Moses,'  which  has  on  its 
northern  declivity  the  Monastery  of  Sinai?*     Or  was  it  the 
lofty  Serb^  to  the  westward,  on  whose  northern  slope  com- 
mences the  far  extending  Valley  of  Feir&n,  still  exceedingly 
well- watered  and  fruitful  ?'     It  would  be  vain  to  expect  that 

*  Ex.  xvii.  8-16 ;  narrated  indeed  in  in  the  Desert  (London,  1848)  generally 
detail  by  no  earlier  Narrator  than  the  agrees  with  him.  The  chief  argument  for 
Fourth,  but  undoubtedly  derived  from  it,  independently  of  the  awe-inspiring 
ancient  sources.  height  of  this  summit,  is  the  proximity 

*  Robinson  and  other  scholars  both  of  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  valley  of 
modern  and  ancient  (see  Zeiisoh.  dtr  Deut,  Feir&n,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  Biblical 
Mara,  Ges.  1848,  p.  320  sqq.  897)  have  Paran :  but  the  place  occupied  by  the 
tried  to  identify  some  other  of  these  principal  camp  of  the  Israelites  is,  on  the 
heights  as  the  actual  mount  of  the  giving  contrary,  always  styled  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
of  the  Law :  guided,  however,  by  mere  That  Serb&l  in  ancient  times  was  esteemed 
conjecture,  or  at  best  by  single  words  sacred,  and  much  visited  by  pilgrims,  is 
of  the  description  in  Ex.  xix.,  from  which  certain :  but  the  numerous  rock-inscrip- 
we  ought  surely  to  beware  of  deducing  too  tions  in  the  WAdi  Mukattab  and  else- 
much,  in  a  kind  of  desperate  scrupulosity,  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SerbAl, 
The  apparently  ancient  name  of  el  TYnio,  which  have  been  recently  made  more  fully 
however,  borne  by  a  mountain  to  the  west  known  to  us,  and  been  deciphered  by  Beer 
of  the  modem  Mount  of  Moses  and  St.  and  Tuch,  point  rather  to  heathen  than  to 
Catherine,  deserves  notice,  as  strikingly  Jewish  pilgrims,  though  many  remains  of 
resembling  the  ancient  name  Sinai.  ancient  churches  and  convents  are  found 

*  This  view,  suggested  by  Burckhardt  all  over  the  rogion,  and  the  earliest  Chris- 
in  a  hasty  conjecture,  Lepsius  has  endea-  tians  obviously  esteemed  the  whole  range, 
voured  to  establish  on  a  firm  foundation,  rather  than  any  single  peak,  sacred.  And 
in  his  JBri^e  am  Egypten^  p.  345  sqq.,  even  in  Ex.  xxxii.  12,  the  country  where 
416  sqq. ;  and  Bartlett  m  his  Forty  Days  Israel  then  encamped  was  generally  known 
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on  this  point  any  opinion  which  emerges  only  in  Christian 
times  could  be  decisive,  however  firm  its  hold  on  the  popular 
mind,  or  however  sedulously  it  might  have  been  worked  up  in 
monkish  legends.  According  to  the  ancient  tradition  the 
Israelites  remained  here  only  about  a  year,  and  we  do  not  find 
that  in  the  following  centuries  they  laid  any  special  stress  on 
noting  the  particular  elevation  on  which  their  chief  camp  stood 
during  that  one  year.  But  if  Moses  was  obliged  to  use  great 
circumspection  in  approaching  the  mountains,  as  we  have  seen 
reason  to  suppose,  and  if  he  marched  through  the  wide  western 
desert  near  the  sea,  we  can  well  imagine  that  he  would  attempt 
by  a  rapid  evolution  to  push  directly  into  the  mountains  from 
the  south,  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  road  that  led  thence  to 
the  north.  In  this  case  we  should  consider  the  well  now  called 
Tabakat,  south-east  from  TJmm  Sh6mar,  just  at  the  entrance 
to  the  mountains,  to  be  the  same  with  the  above  mentioned 
Dophkah  or  Daphakat.^  The  spot  where  the  Law  was  given 
would  then  certainly  be  one  of  the  arid  summits  north  of 
Shomar ;  and  the  desert  of  Sinai,  where  after  the  victory  over 
the  Amalekites  the  Israelites  established  themselves  without 
further  molestation,  would  be  that  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
whole  range,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  present 
Jebel  el-Tih,  from  whence  the  route  northwards  lay  open  both 
to  the  left  and  the  right.  When  Moses  ^nd  his  people  took  up 
here  their  first  undisturbed  position,  where  laws  and  ordinances 
suited  to  their  new  situation  could  be  more  calmly  developed 
and  completed,  they  had  reached  the  third  month  of  the  year 
that  had  commenced  in  the  spring  with  their  departure  from 
Egypt ;  but  the  exact  day  of  the  month  even  the  Book  of  Origins 
could  not  name.^ 

3.  Thus  then  Moses  returned,  as  the  leader  of  a  rescued 
nation,  to  the  sacred  repose  of  Sinai,  where  he  had  before  lived 
long  in  very  different  circumstances;  and  justly  therefore 
might  the  Fifth  Narrator,  in  conformity  with  his  grand  scheme 
for  the  whole  history,  represent  him  when  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Sinai,  on  occasion  of  his  first  Divine  call,  as  receiving 
the  miraculous  promise  that  he  should  see  all  Israel  gratefully 

as  '  the  mountiins/     See  also  Dean  Stan-  >  TheLXX.  indeed  read  in  Nam.  xxxiii. 

ley's  Sinai  and  Palestine.    The  Rev.  Chas.  12  'Po^oicci,  but  probably  only  by  a  mis- 

Forster  sti  11  maintains  his  prej udices  in  his  take. 

*  Sinai  phoiographfd,  or  Contemporary  Be-  *  The  time-data  given  in  Ex.  xvi.  1  and 

cords  of  laracl  in  the  Wilderness,*  London,  xix.  1  are  certainly  taken  from  the  Book 

1 862.     That  the  giving  of  the  Law  took  of  Origins :    but   it   is   evident  from  the 

place   on  the  right  or   southern   side   of  generality  of  expression  in  both  passages 

8inai.  was  the  opinion  of  Mohammed,  Sur.  that  the  author  was  far  from  venturing  on 

XX.  82.  a  more  definite  statement. 
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bringing  sacrifices  to  Jahveh  upon  that  very  mountain.*  But 
higher  still,  even  in  the  earliest  record,  rises  the  description  of 
the  arrival  of  the  people  at  Sinai,  and  the  events  enacted  there : 
in  it,  Grod  himself  there  descends  from  heaven,  converses  with 
the  people  through  Moses,  or  even  by  his  own  loud  voice  in 
the  storm ;  and  concludes  a  covenant  with  them.  In  no  other 
passage  does  that  ancient  document  appear  to  have  employed 
such  vivid  colours  as  in  this.*  But  in  truth  every  indication 
shows  that  the  residence  at  Sinai  must  really  have  been  of  so 
great  importance  that  any  description  in  ordinary  language 
could  not  fail  to  appear  inadequate.  It  is  essential  to  recognise 
this  importance  fully,  and  it  may  be  well  to  bring  vividly  before 
ourselves  the  fact  that,  as  shown  at  p.  95,  the  precise  time  had 
arrived  for  more  firmly  laying  the  foundation  of  the  higher  life, 
and  that  no  place  could  be  more  suitable  for  this  than  the 
sanctuary  at  Sinai.  For  though  a  height  attained  by  a  sudden 
bound  may  for  the  moment  act  like  an  enchantment,  even  as 
to  its  moral  influence,  on  all  the  members  of  a  nation,  at  least 
chaining  down  the  passions  in  their  own  circle,  and  showing 
the  possibility  of  a  holy  state  maintained  entirely  by  free 
volition,  such  as  at  other  times  can  be  realised  in  hope  and 
aspiration  only ;  yet  no  one  is  justified  in  taking  for  granted 
that  in  its  moral  aspect  any  such  elevation  can  remain  always 
undisturbed :  on  the  contrary,  if  what  is  once  gained  is  to  be 
kept  firm,  human  ordinances  and  laws  must  be  constantly 
formed  and  formed  again,  wliich,  springing  from  the  higher 
national  aspirations  and  corresponding  at  once  to  the  know- 
ledge and  necessities  of  the  period,  shall  determine  the  standard 
and  rule  for  the  future.  And  though  it  is  always  difficult  for  a 
nation  to  enter  into  new  and  more  settled  arrangements  for 
their  public  life,  yet  when  once  conscious  of  a  higher  tone  of 
feeling  they  exhibit  most  readily  the  eye  to  see  what  is  better, 
and  courage  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a  life  of  higher 
claims  and  more  established  order.  Now  national  assemblies 
for  counsel  and  the  adoption  of  laws  were  generally  held  by  the 

*  Ex.  iii.  12.  verses   20-25  by  the   Fourth  Narrator, 

*  Ex.  xix-xxiY.  11.  The  earliest  ac-  since  they  speak  of  Moses  as  agaia  going 
count  that  is  to  be  discovered  describes  up  and  coming  down  without  any  adequate 
the  sublime  moment  very  simply,  but  still  motive  (for  the  people  according  to  ver. 
with  all  the  thunders  of  heaven.  The  Book  12,  13  are  already  sufficiently  separated), 
of  Covenants  then  found  this  a  good  oppor-  whereas  xx.  1  seems  to  attach  itself  bett^ 
tunity  for  describing  the  preparations  to  toxix.  19.  There  are  also  peculiar  thoughts 
be  made  for  the  celebration  of  such  awful  and  expressions  to  be  noticed,  as  pyn  !iy 
mysteries.  Moreover,  to  this  passage  (ch.  ver.  9.  comp.  ver.  16 ;  D^^nDH  w.  22, 
xix.)  verse  9  must  have  been  added  by  the  24  ;  compare,  however,  xxi v.  6,  and  others 
Fifth  Narrator,  since  it  only  repeats  the  already  mentioned.  On  the  use  of  the 
sense  of  those  preceding  it,  and  erhaps  name  Sinai  see  above,  p.  42  sq. 
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ancients  in  the  neighboarhood  of  sacred  spots,'  doubtless  in 
order  that  the  people  might  thus  be  penetrated  as  deeply 
and  powerfully  as  possible  by  a  vivid  feeling  of  the  Holy  and 
the  Eternal.  How  preeminently  desirable  was  this  in  the  case 
of  a  legislative  work  like  that  of  Moses,  which  for  the  first  time 
after  the  achievement  of  their  freedom  wba  to  give  shape  to  the 
nation's  whole  existence,  and  if  possible  secure  for  all  future 
time  the  height  which  had  been  gained  I  On  a  review  of  all 
the  circumstances,  we  cannot  regard  the  account  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  at  Sinai  which  appears  in  the  records  of  the  earliest 
Hebrew  antiquity,  otherwise  than  as  springing  from  genuine 
historical  remembrance.  Moses  could  hardly  have  sooner  found  a 
resting-place  entirely  suited  for  law-giving,  when  the  holy 
mountain  of  Sinai,  of  all  the  localities  within  the  peninsula, 
suggested  itself  most  naturally  as  adapted  to  be  the  holy  place 
of  assembly  '^  for  that  height  had  undoubtedly  (see  p.  43)  been 
revered  even  before  his  time  as  the  abode  of  an  oracle  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  gods.  And  since  a  legislative  work  that  seeks 
to  establish  an  entirely  new  constitution  of  the  national  life, 
which,  although  of  a  simplicity  answering  to  those  primitive 
times,  shall  yet  be  durable,  is  not  to  be  achieved  speedily :  we 
have  every  reason  to  assume  farther  that  the  residence  at  Sinai 
must  have  lasted  for  a  considerable  time. 

But  to  view  this  subject  at  once  from  the  highest  point,  we 
must  above  all  remember  that  in  every  act  of  advancing  legis- 
lation the  spiritual  living  God  himself  may  be  regarded  as 
drawing  nearer  to  the  men  who  thus  bind  themselves  to  him. 
For  in  truth  the  elevation  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a 
people  to  new  and  better  orderings  of  their  life  is  a  direct  up- 
rising towards  him  who  desires  to  see  realised  in  the  freedom  of 
man  an  order  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  that  by  which 
he  regulates  the  universe.  And  when  a  nation  thus  solemnly 
pledges  itself  in  true  fear  and  trembling  to  the  observance  of 
such  acknowledged  better  orderings,  it  also  approaches  nearer  to 
that  God  who  is  active  in  them ;  and  God — no  longer  the  mere 
Creator  of  all  men,  but  the  God  of  twofold  agency,  felt  as  a 
living  power  by  the  human  soul  in  knowledge,  law,  and  duty — 
can  thenceforth  be  nearer  to  such  a  society,  and  can  guide  them 
better,  than  else  were  possible.  If  thus,  in  every  law  which 
improves  upon  an  earlier  condition,  the  spiritual  God  in  some 
sense  approaches  nearer,  and  seeks  a  dwelling  among  men  for 
some  truth,  albeit  a  truth  affecting  only  something  small  and 

*  The  Hobrcws  thomselves  continued  in  later  times  to  hold  such  assemblies  at 
Shechcm  and  other  places  of  ancient  sanctity. 
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■ 
special,  how  much  more  directly  and  effectively  will  he  descend 
from  heaven  to  earth  in  such  a  legislation  as  that  of  Moses  at 
Sinai,  which  proceeded  from  the  purest  aspiration  and  noblest 
elevation  of  a  youthful  nation  favoured  by  the  enjoyment  of  a 
moment  rare  upon  the  earth.   All  this  is  its  own  evidence ;  and, 
if  we  survey  human  and  divine  things  from  the  higher  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise.     But  when  in  addition  we 
reflect  that  the  Narrator  knew  by  sure  experience  how  true  it  all 
was,  that  he  himself  with  his  countrymen  felt  rest  and  happiness 
in  the  religion  which  had  received  its  earliest  foundation  at 
Sinai,  and  since  then  had  given  proof  of  its  blessed  influence 
during  a  long  period  in  Palestine,  we  can  easily  understand 
how  he  would  conceive  as  external  fact  and  represent  under  an 
historical  form  that  inner  and  essential  truth,  and  could  say  that 
at  Sinai  God  himself  came  down  and  proclaimed  his  laws  in  his 
own  words.     And  as  he  evidently  found  only  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  the  two  tables — the  common  basis  of  all  government 
and  law — recognised  as  the  fundamental  law  of  Moses,  he  re- 
presented the  same  as  if  God,  in  person  and  in  the  full  visible 
glory  of  his  Being  (which  the  ancient  religion  could  only  con- 
ceive as  enveloped  in  awful  storm-clouds),  had  himself  spoken 
these  Ten  Commandments  in  thunder  before  the  assembled 
people ;  but  had  so  terrified  and  awed  them  by  his  actual  words, 
thus  heard  in  all  their  fearful  nearness  and  distinctness,  that 
they  besought  Moses  to  receive  alone  and  convey  to  them  the 
fiirther  declarations  of  the  truth.^     This  conception  makes  the 
best  transition  to  the  further  declaration  of  the  individual  laws, 
as  having  been  given  directly  to  Moses  alone,  and  by  him,  as  the 
now  authorised  mediator,  delivered  to  the  people."    The  motive 
power,  indeed,  of  any  truth  to  us  depends  upon  our  being  so 
entirely  penetrated  and  thrilled  by  it  that  its  hold  can  never 
again  be  loosened.     After  such  a  powerful  or  even  convulsive 
spiritual  excitement  in  the  inauguration,  the  truth  may  then  live 
and  unfold  itself  with  perfect  calmness.     This  has  been  empha- 
tically the  case  witli  all  the  religions  that  have  arisen  within 
historic  times.     And  therefore  this  general  conception  is  admi- 
rable in  itself,  apart  from  the  special  historical  ground  which 
has  given  such  preeminence  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 

But,  again,  the  Narrator  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  de- 
scribing the  descent  and  the  awe-inspiring  words  of  the  Deity, 
as  if  these  alone  were  adequate  to  found  a  real  historical  religion 
and  a  valid  legislation.     He  recognises  on  the  other  hand  the 

'  Ex.  xix.  and  xx.  19-21.  »  Ex.  xx.  22-xxiv.  3. 
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truth,  that  every  obligatory  law  without  exceptiouy  and  there- 
fore even  the  very  highest  imaginable,  can  only  rest  upon  the 
free  covenant  of  the  two  parties — even  when  the  one  is  the  Lord 
and  Protector,  and  the  other  the  Subject  and  Protected — and 
on  their  acceptance  of  reciprocal  obligations.  To  him  the  sacred 
moment  of  the  solemnity  at  Sinai  does  not  appear  as  merely  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  as  the  type  of  every  similar  great  religious 
solemnity.  In  describing  therefore,  with  exact  detail,  even  the 
human  part  of  the  arrangements,  he  is  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting certain  main  outlines  for  every  future  one.* 

a.)  From  the  mutual  working  of  all  these  ideas  and  objects, 
and  their  union  into  one  whole,  arises  the  simple  and  beautiful 
idea  that  God  at  first  only  announced  to  his  people  the  possi- 
bility of  his  deliverance  of  them  through  obedience,  if  they  were 
willing  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  future  here  promised  to 
them  :  *  for  the  first  impulse  towards  possible  improvement, 
although  springing  from  above  in  longing  and  in  hope,  directly 
appeals  to  the  freedom,  the  personal  resolve,  and  the  courage 
of  man. 

b.)  After  the  people  have  freely  declared  their  willingness  to 
foUow  this  Gospel  on  an  unconstrained  conviction  of  its  good- 
ness,' then  he  who  as  Euler  undertakes  to  carry  out  that  high 
deliverance  must  severally  announce  the  duties  of  his  subjects 
by  the  fulfilment  of  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  him  to  perform 
the  promised  blessing.  And  when  for  this  end  Elohim  himself, 
on  that  most  solemn  occasion,  is  about  to  descend  upon  the 
mountain  and  announce  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
Covenant,  it  is  becoming  also  that  on  the  part  of  the  people 
preparations  should  be  made  wol^hy  of  so  sublime  a  moment* 
Thus  descending  in  his  full  glory,  while  the  mountain,  at  whose 
feet  the  people  expectantly  await  him,  trembles  at  his  presence, 
in  louder  and  louder  thunders  Elohim  first  confirms  the  media- 
torship  of  Moses,  who  stands  nearer  to  him  than  the  others,  and 
then  audibly  pronounces  to  the  whole  people  the  words  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.*  But  the  people  having  now  as  much  as 
they  can  bear  of  the  immediate  sight  and  hearing  of  the  highest 
glory  and  truth,  themselves  desire  that  Moses  alone  may  re- 
ceive and  impart  the  further  communications;  whereupon  Moses, 

*  This  renders  many  parts  of  the  de-  *  Ex.  xix.  10-13  ;  a  description  ob- 
scription  in  Ex.  xix.  especially  important  viously  derived  by  the  Narrator  from  the 
and  instructive  for  the  history  of  the  most  mode  of  solemnisation  of  the  principal 
ancient  usages  observed  at  the  principal  feast-days  adopted  in  his  own  times ;  see 
sacred  feasts.  Gen.  xxxv.  2. 

»  Ex.  xix.  3-G.  »  Ex.  xix.  16-19,  xx.  1-17. 

•  Ex.  xix.  7,  8. 
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ascending  unaccompanied  to  the  doud-covered  summit,  receives 
the  additional  precepts  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  and  social 
life,^  which  form  a  long  section,  closing  with  promises  and 
warnings,  that  lead  the  mind  back  to  the  thought  with  which 
the  narrative  opened,'  that  the  Euler  who  makes  these  laws  the 
conditions  of  his  benefits  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  God  and 
Deliverer. 

c.)  Then  after  the  people  have  freely  accepted  everything  as 
it  is  laid  before  them  for  reception  by  Moses,'  the  Covenant  is 
at  length  sealed  with  solemn  covenant-sacrifice,  and  made  per- 
manently binding  on  both  parties,  on  Elohim  as  the  protector, 
and  the  people  as  the  protected ;  and  that  league  with  Jahveh 
is  ratified  in  which  the  people,  and  with  them  the  Narrator, 
feel  supremely  blest.*  Now,  when  the  heads  of  the  people  ven- 
ture to  draw  near  their  God,  they  find  his  presence  no  more  a 
source  of  disturbance  and  of  dread,  but  radiant  in  all  the  bright 
loveliness  of  supernal  glory  ;  *  a  beautiful  sign  that  the  higher 
religion  and  state  of  conformity  to  law,  now  established,  shall 
work  onwards  to  eternal  blessedness. 

II.  The  Natueb  op  the  Legislation. 

At  this  hallowed  pause  in  the  history  of  Israel,  which  even 
the  earliest  record  makes  at  the  time  when  the  people,  having 
arrived  at  Sinai,  could  find  leisure  to  hold  festivals  to  their  God, 
and  in  his  holiness  and  truth  calmly  arrange  their  life  for  the 
unknown  future,  it  behoves  us  also  to  rest  a  while,  in  order  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  constitution  which  hence- 
forth more  than  all  else  determines  the  national  history ;  which 
in  its  essential  elements  has  survived  that  history  itself,  and  is 
not  extinct  even  now.  Further  reflection  indeed  will  not  allow 
us  to  consider  all  the  laws,  the  promulgation  of  which  is 
assigned  by  the  extant  writers  to  the  hallowed  ground  of  the 
encampment  at  Sinai,  as  having  really  first  originated  there 
both  in  spirit  and  in  practice.  For  a  code  of  laws  must  have 
long  existed  in  the  whole  feeling  and  aspiration  of  a  nation, 
and  indeed  for  the  most  part  be  already  embodied  in  their  habits, 
if  it  is  to  be  successfully  introduced  or  have  happy  results,  as 
we  can  veriiy  by  many  joyful  or  painful  experiences  in  our  own 
history.   Much  more,  then,  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  that 

*  Ex.  XX.  18-xxiii.  83.  ver.  1,  2  must  originally  have  stood  before 

•  Comp.  xxiii.  22  with  xix.  5.  ver.  9,  and  been  displiiced  tlirough  some 

•  Ex.  xxiv.  3-6.  ancient  error,  as  might  be  shown  by  many 

*  p]x.  xxiv.  4-8.  considerations;  comp.  for  instance, xxiv.  3 
»  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  2,  9-11  ;  the  words  of    with  xix.  7. 
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primeyal  time,  when  so  many  artificial  means  of  constraint  now 
possessed  by  governments  were  wanting.  The  Israelites  long 
before  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  nay  long  before  the  wonderful 
deliverance  at  the  Bed  Sea,  must  have  been  habituated  to  the 
guidance  of  their  great  Prophet,  and  consequently  to  laws, 
the  same  in  spirit  with  those  which  there  assumed  a  more 
definite,  permanent  form,  and  entered  into  the  fall  light  of 
history.  In  fact,  various  traditions  scattered  among  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament  (as  we  have  shown)  perfectly  agree 
with  this  view ;  and  the  Egyptian  stories  mentioned  at  p.  76 
sqq.  permit  us  still  more  evidently  to  recognise  the  people,  even 
while  in  Egypt,  as  being  essentially,  the  same  in  some  most 
important  traits,  as  they  appear  when  organised  through  the 
legislation  of  Sinai.  The  momentous  event  at  the  Bed  Sea, 
therefore,  only  brought  the  already  excited  feeling  to  its  height ; 
the  rest  and  the  legislation  at  Sinai  did  but  impart  to  it  clear- 
ness and  peimanence  of  form.  In  a  similar  way,  among  the 
long  and  numerous  laws  referred  to  Sinai  in  the  extant  narra- 
tives, many,  particularly  among  those  relating  to  details,  may 
have  sprung  up,  or  at  all  events  have  assumed  their  present  form 
in  the  next-following  age  (see  i.  p.  83  sqq.).  But  those  essential 
truths  and  social  arrangements  which  constitute  the  motive 
power  of  the  whole  history,  must  certainly  have  been  there  pro- 
mulgated and  firmly  ordained.  These  only,  therefore,  can  be 
fitly  described  in  this  place. 

In  considering  the  truths  then  propounded,  and  the  social 
arrangements  consequent  upon  them,  we  must  not  at  the  outset 
be  so  startled  by  the  grandeur  of  the  former,  or  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  latter,  as  to  reject  anything  because  it  appears 
incredible.  For  all  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  ideas  that 
actuate  and  glorify  the  subsequent  history,  must  have  arisen  in 
that  sacred  birthday  of  the  community ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  at  such  extraordinary  epochs,  and  among  a  people  such 
as  Israel  then  was,  the  most  wonderful  things  became  possible. 
But  we  must  not  omit  further  to  consider,  that  where  such  new 
and  mighty  truths  in  all  their  vitality  first  lay  hold  of  a  nation 
or  community,  a  certain  violence  and  possible  excess  in  their 
application  is  almost  inevitable.  For  the  new  truth  in  its  first 
youthful  energy  is  apt  to  take  too  powerful  possession  of  the 
whole  man ;  not  having  yet  attained  a  quietly  assured  position 
relatively  to  other  truths.  To  gain  this  position  it  may  very 
probably  have  to  contend  against  the  world  in  certain  direc- 
tions so  vehemently  as  to  be  unable,  without  foregoing  its  own 
existence,  wholly  to  abstain  from  violence  towards  the  obstacles 
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which  it  encounters.  An  astonishing  new  thought,  of  which 
the  true  depth  is  not  yet  realised,  nor  the  necessity  apprehended, 
may  at  once  display  extraordinary  power  against  its  opposite, 
and  thus  call  forth  the  most  wonderful  resolutions  with  apparent 
logical  consistency ;  but  through  want  of  experience  is  apt  to 
be  driven  by  its  youthful  energy  and  zeal  beyond  those  bounds 
within  which  it  will  be  ultimately  compelled  to  restrict  itself. 
Early  Christianity  even,  as  is  distinctly  testified  by  history,  did 
not  remain  free  from  such  exaggerations  in  its  conflicts,  although 
its  founder  is  the  only  one  who  in  his  own  person  did  not  fur- 
nish for  them  the  slightest  occasion  or  warrant.  How  much  less 
could  we  expect  that  the  Jahveh-religion  would  be  unaffected  by 
them  in  that  early  age  when  a  path  had  first  to  be  made  for 
the  entrance  of  any  spiritual  religion,  and  under  a  founder  like 
Moses,  who,  however  high  he  may  be  justly  placed,  neither 
was  nor  could  be  Christ !  We  are  under  the  necessity,  there- 
fore, of  truly  describing  these  exaggerations  also,  wherever 
they  are  a  matter  of  history ;  as  otherwise  we  should  be  unable 
to  understand  how  the  higher  truths,  founded  at  the  same  time, 
assumed  their  historical  form,  or  with  what  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  contend.  And  it  is  of  not  less  importance 
also,  to  show  on  the  other  hand  how  the  Truth,  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  age,  often  fell  short  of  its  own  greatness. 

If  now  we  consider  in  the  first  place  the  abstract  ideas 
embodied  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  without  reference  for  the 
present  to  the  social  arrangements  which  proceeded  from  them, 
we  cannot,  if  we  adhere  closely  to  the  records,  adduce  any  large 
number  of  these  as  derived  directly  from  Moses.  If,  however, 
according  to  all  extant  indications,  the  ideas  not  only  promul- 
gated but  founded  in  that  primal  age  of  the  community  are 
few,  they  are  grand  in  themselves,  universal  in  their  bearing, 
and  eternal  in  their  duration.  It  is  therefore  these  abstract 
ideas  which  must  here  be  expounded  with  especial  accuracy 
and  fulness,  since  they  henceforth  rule  the  best  and  most  en- 
during portion  of  this  history,  never  dying  out,  and  often 
emerging  again  with  wonderful  power. 

la  The  Fundamental  Idea, 

1)  We  must  first  of  all  bring  forward  the  one  great  thought 
which  in  fact  includes  within  it  all  the  rest.  For  however 
fruitful  a  creative  period  may  be  in  great  thoughts  and  fertile 
truths,  on  a  closer  view  there  is  always  a  single  fundamental 
thought  which  comes  forth  in  it  with  the  highest  certainty. 
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and  therefore  with  irresistible  power,  just  as  every  snch  period 
fights  for  one  single  end,  and  therefore  directs  all  its  thoughts 
and  eflforts  to  one  great  object.  Here  then,  either  this  great 
struggle  must  be  rewarded  by  the  rise  of  some  great  new  truth, 
some  light  breaking  out  of  the  darkness  to  enlighten  and  rejoice 
the  age,  and  from  which  an  abundance  of  other  truths  may 
spontaneously  flow;  or  no  advance  is  achieved,  and  the  struggle 
has  been  in  vain.  If  however  the  noblest  powers  of  a  whole 
nation  are  really  and  perseveringly  directed  towards  one  great 
object,  they  do  not  generally  fail  of  their  reward. 

This  fundamental  thought  will  not  be  a  mere  proposition 
which  a  solitary  thinker  may  have  evolved  from  his  own  re- 
flection and  processes  of  reasoning,  such  as  the  *  Cogito  ergo 
sum '  of  Des  Cartes,  or  similar  dicta  of  other  philosophers  ;  pro- 
positions concerning  which  one  school  may  dispute  with  another, 
but  which  are  neither  historically  connected  with  great  na- 
tional efforts,  nor  have  any  bearing  on  national  life.  As  we 
have  already  said,  this  fundamental  thought  in  its  clearness 
and  strength  must  undoubtedly  have  dwelt  in  Moses  as  in  no 
one  else ;  but  even  in  him  it  could  have  been  excited  only  by 
great  national  catastrophes,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
must  have  at  the  same  time  lain  prepared,  though  with  less 
power  and  certainty,  in  his  people  also,  and  thus  from  the 
leader  easily  acted  powerfully  on  the  whole  nation.  Even  the 
proposition  of  the  Unity  of  God  cannot,  as  often  supposed, 
have  been  that  fundamental  thought,  because,  although  pene- 
trating far  deeper  into  the  spiritual  thought  and  life  of  a  nation 
than  the  Cartesian  doctrine  above  referred  to,  it  is  not  in  itself 
comprehensive  or  animating  enough  to  serve  as  the  highest 
principle  of  a  nation's  life.  Accordingly  this  doctrine  assumes 
by  no  means  the  same  exclusive  and  almost  convulsively  exag- 
gerated importance  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  that  it  pos- 
sessed for  Mohammed ;  and  moreover  it  already  existed  in  its 
original  simplicity  (as  we  observed  at  p.  88  sqq.)  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  like  a  precious  ore  not  yet  refined  or  put  in  circtdation. 

The  fundamental  thought  should  rather  be  said  to  centre 
exclusively  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Deliverer.  Salvation 
and  redemption  from  all  distress  the  Pagans  also  expected  from 
their  gods ;  and  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  any  god  ima- 
gined, great  or  petty,  just  or  corrupt,  from  whom  man  did  not 
expect  some  deliverance  impossible  to  him  with  his  human 
powers,  from  something  that  oppressed  him.  For  universally 
and  from  the  beginning  nothing  can  have  led  man  so  neces- 
sarily and  so  strongly  to  the  Divine,  as  his  own  distress  and 
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consequent  need  of  deliverance.  Not  as  though  the  Diviney  in 
contrast  to  the  human,  were  in  itself  a  mere  phantom  of  the 
imagination,  for  this  contrast  has  a  permanent  truth  of  its  own; 
but  because  everything  true  and  good,  which  the  human  soul 
can  conceive  and  attain,  must  be  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
strongest  motives  before  it  can  be  pursued  and  grasped.  But 
what  God  is  the  true  Deliverer?  is  the  question  which  was 
then  first  resolved  in  Israel.  K  man  truly  desires  to  be  deli- 
vered from  something  which  oppresses  his  better  self,  there 
is  no  other  help  for  him,  than  that  he  should  descend  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  spirit,  and  there  become  conscious  of  that 
truth  which  exists  not  only  in  his  own  individual  spirit,  but 
likewise  in  the  Divine  Spirit  itself,  and  which  maintains  every 
ordinance  and  every  law  of  the  creation,  and  therefore  must 
support,  strengthen,  and  deliver  all  men  who  do  not  estrange 
themselves  from  it.  Now  the  God  who,  as  the  Lord  of  this 
eternal  truth,  itself  invisible  but  sustaining  all  the  visible,  stands 
above  all  that  is  visible,  created  and  transient,  is  the  pure, 
spiritual  God.  That  this  God  alone,  as  the  true  God,  is  also  the 
true  deliverer  of  those  men  who  in  their  spirit  do  not  dwell  far 
from  his — this  is  the  fundamental  thought  which  then  first 
revealed  itself  upon  the  earth.^  According  to  this  explanation 
this  fundamental  thought  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  or  easily 
intelligible  as  it  may  appear  to  us  now  that  it  has  prevailed  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  for  several  thousand  years.  On  the 
contrary,  on  closer  consideration  three  thoughts  are  found  to  be 
inherent  in  it,  which  negative  the  same  number  of  grievous 
errors,  and  which  therefore  cotdd  only  have  sunk  so  deeply  into 
the  consciousness  of  a  whole  nation  by  reason  of  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  history  itself. 

a.)  In  the  first  place,  the  sharpest  distinction  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  in  the  world  is  given  at  once  with  the  per- 
ception that  the  Spirit  acting  in  it  is  the  only  eternal  and  in- 
finitely powerful  element.  Where  is  here  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians  respecting  the  human  body,  which  when  embalmed 

>  That  Jahvch  is  the  '  DoUverer/  is  tho  punishment  of  evil,   as  in  a  still  higher 

teaching  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  well  degree  gracious  and  loving.  This  thought, 

as  of  the  preamble  to  the  Ten  Command-  expressed  in  the  comment  on  the  Deca* 

ments ;  see  £x.  vi.  6,  from  the  Book  of  logue  in  Ex.  xx.  5,  6,  and  Deut.  v.  9,  1 0, 

Origins ;  the  Earliest  Narrator  stylos  him  is  repeated  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7  ;  Num.  xiv. 

also  the  <  Healor '  (or  Saviour),  Ex.  XV.  26.  18,  and  in  later  books.    And  this  leads 

With  this  doctrine  is  closely  connected  the  necessarily  to  the  further  conviction,  that 

sentiment,  as  ancient  as  it  is  characteristic,  Qod  by  his  very  nature  could  be   the 

here  expressed  with  quaint   and  simple  Deliverer  only  because  he  is  both  loving 

beauty — of  the  two-sided  moral  nature  of  and  righteous,  or  as  it  is  elsewhere  more 

the  true  God,  which  shows  him,  notwith-  briefly  expressed,  because  he  is  holy :  Lev. 

standing  all  his  sevorc  strictness  in  tho  xix.  2. 
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they  believed  to  last  for  ever  P  But  in  truth  seasons  of  the  deepest 
extremity,  such  as  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  are 
the  only  times  when  man  learns  clearly  to  recognise  the  infinite 
might  of  the  hidden  powers  of  the  spirit,  and  with  no  other 
weapons  than  the  intangible  and  invisible  armour  of  his  soul  to 
struggle  out  from  the  deepest  despair  to  the  purest  elevation ;  * 
as  Job,  the  true  heroic  exemplar  of  the  striving  people  of  Israel, 
has  no  prospect  of  a  happy  turn  in  his  fate,  until  in  the  deepest 
extremity  of  his  soul,  he  springs  up  from  his  despair,  as  if  at  the 
touch  of  an  angel's  wing,  and  becomes  conscious  of  the  might 
and  eternity  of  his  spirit,  and  of  the  true  God,  its  eternal  refuge.* 

b.)  The  second  truth  presupposed  in  the  fundamental  idea  is 
that  to  the  human  spirit,  rightly  apprehended,  the  Divine  Spirit 
— the  God  who  created  the  world  and  works  in  it — is  truly  kin- 
dred, but  infinitely  superior ;  and  that  thus  the  real  God  is 
purely  spirit,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  calls  to  himself  and  seeks 
to  deliver  his  image  and  noblest  creature,  man :  thus  vanishes 
the  Egyptian  and  all  other  heathen  polytheism,  and  the  strictest 
opposition  to  it  becomes  possible. 

c.)  But,  finally,  it  is  not  these  two  propositions  by  themselves 
which  will  bring  the  true  deliverance ;  rather,  he  only  who  with 
his  own  spirit  enters  into  this  Eternal  Spirit,  and  thereby  be- 
comes inwardly  a  new  spiritual  (prophetic)  man,  is  truly  delivered 
by  the  Divine  grace,  preventing  him,  and  calling  him  to  itself. 
And  thus  springs  up  that  great  fundamental  thought  that  only 
the  pure  spiritual  God  is  the  true  Redeemer  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  be  no  more  estranged  from  him ;  a  thought  which  first 
arose  in  Egypt  under  Moses ;  then,  as  above  detailed,  was  sealed 
by  the  wondrous  rescue  at  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  afterwards  became 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  whole  community  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  the  sole  vivifying  impulse  of  all  devotion,  and  the  profoundest 
idea  contained  in  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  fact  this  fundamental  thought,  the  comer-stone  of  every 
true  religion,  is  a  doctrine  which  bore  within  it  power  to  unhinge 
the  ancient  world.  He  whose  spirit  finds  its  true  place  in  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  in  that  act  receives  an  infinite  power,  which  raises 
him  above  the  world  and  time,  and  suffers  him  to  find  rest  only 

'  No  prophet  has  seized  this  idea  with  them  back  into  the  same  desert^  there  to 

greater  clearness  than  Hosea,  the  great  find  their  God  again;  Hos.  ii.  16  [14],  iz. 

prophet  of  love;  who  lays  the  greatest  10,  xi.  1,3,  ziii.  3,4  ;  compare  (from  about 

stress  on  the  fact  that  in  tiroes  of  old  the   same  period)  Dent,   zzzii.    10,  and 

Jahveh   found   his  people    at  the    veiy  (from  a  later  period)  Jer.  ii.  2  8qq.,  xxzi.2, 

moment  of  their  deepest  distress  in  the  sqq. ;  Ezek.  zvi.  4  sqq. ;  Is.  liv.  6. 

terrible  desort,  and  brought  them  up  as  '  See  the  article  in  Zeller*B  Theciogische 

his  own  child ;  but  now  when  they  had  Jahrhucher  for  1843,  p.  711  ^q* 
become  faithless  to  him,  he  was  driving 
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where  the  most  blessed  contentment  dv^ells  in  union  with  an 
unfiEtiling  zeal  to  participate  in  the  Divine  energy.  Heathenism 
depends  essentially  upon  the  slowness  of  the  human  mind  to 
recognise  and  hold  fast  divine  truth  in  its  purity ;  a  slowness 
which  having  once  crept  in  extends  more  and  more,  and 
knows  no  end  but  in  its  utter  destruction.  But  with  that  fun- 
damental thought  of  God  the  Deliverer,  there  arise  within  the 
human  soul  at  once  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  recognise 
all  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  confronts  it,  and  to  open 
itself  to  its  living  influence.  And  this  is  a  life  which,  when 
once  it  has  struck  vigorous  root  among  men,  can  never  again 
perish,  but  advances  with  ever  multiplying  fruits.  Thus  even 
here,  in  this  earliest  time,  there  arises  an  infinite  truth,  which, 
developing  itself  further,  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  overthrow 
all  heathendom  and  usher  in  our  modem  age.  But  whereas 
among  all  the  other  nations  there  was  not  as  yet  one  individual 
who  grasped  that  thought,  or  was  willing  to  take  it  alone  for 
his  guide,  here  it  not  only  exerts  a  living  force  over  Moses,  but 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  possession  and  the  innermost  life 
of  a  whole  people.  Here  then  we  perceive  in  its  germ  that 
which  made  the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  truly  a 
world-history :  that  while  among  other  nations  that  torpidity 
of  soul,  Paganism,  was  assuming  more  and  more  rigid  forms, 
until  it  became  quite  incurable  by  the  few  scattered  spirits 
among  them  who  looked  deeper  and  attempted  bolder  things, 
among  the  Israelites,  even  in  a  relatively  very  early  time,  and 
before  the  heathenish  tendencies  in  them  could  be  fully  un- 
folded, that  freedom  and  boldness  of  spirit  grew  up,  which,  after 
once  beholding  the  purity  and  power  of  the  Divine  light,  can 
never  wholly  weary  of  turning  towards  it  a  longer  and  fuller 

gaze. 

How  deep  and  firm  was  the  hold  of  this  primaiy  idea  on  the 
national  mind  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  as  it 
shaped  itself  in  the  thought  of  the  Israelites  (see  Ex.  i-xv.), 
is  virtually  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  true  Deliverance.  Tor 
the  contents  of  that  narrative  are  essentially  this : — the  spi- 
ritual God  can  truly  deliver  only  when  the  divine  truth 
respecting  deliverance  is  present  (through  the  true  Prophet, 
for  example,  as  its  instrument),  and  the  man  or  nation,  hearing 
it,  has  at  the  decisive  moment  the  right  obedience  and  faith. 
And  as  the  Israelites  began  their  new  course  with  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  deliverance,  and  thus  beheld  in  that 
history  the  birth  of  their  own  higher  life  ;  the  record  of  ifc  also 
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must  be  the  brightest  mirror  of  the  spiritnal  truth  of  deliverance, 
the  type  of  every  similar  struggle  for  deliverance,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  real  salvation.  If,  however,  it  is  the  later  pro- 
phetical Narrators  that  give  the  grandest  and  most  powerful 
descriptions  of  the  event,  it  is  because  in  the  course  of  centuries 
the  community  had  learnt  to  recognise  more  and  more  deeply 
the  truth  which  thus  lay  at  the  root  of  their  own  existence. 
And  we  may  well  affirm  that  this  great  First  Prophet  and  his 
work — the  true  deliverance  through  Jahveh — first  found  a  com- 
pletely worthy  and  satisfactory  delineator  in  the  culminating 
period  of  the  renewed  prophetical  power  in  Israel,  that  is  in  the 
ninth  and  eighth  centuries. 

But  the  more  clearly  this  primary  thought  is  seen  to  be 
infinite  in  its  nature,  the  less  can  we  expect  it  to  receive  at 
once  a  pure  and  perfect  embodiment  in  any  human   being. 
For  there  is  always  a  wide  interval  between  the  first  germi- 
nation of  a  truth  and  its  highest  development.     Even  purely 
intellectual  (or  scientific)  truths  are  at  first  rather  suddenly 
gained  by  contemplation  than  traced  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
carried  out  to  all  their  consequences.     But  a  truth  of  purely 
religious    nature — e\en  the  highest  of  that  whole  sphere- 
may  by  the  light  of  its  own  necessity  be  at  once  perceived 
quite  correctly  with  the  spiritual  eye,  and  men  may  begin  to 
strive  to  live  in  it  and  to  receive  it  more  and  more  fully ; 
and  yet  what  a  long  course  must  be  gone  through  before  it  is 
so  fully  developed  even  in  a  single  heart,  that  the  whole  life 
serves  to  illustrate  its  beauty,  and  thus  becomes  its  perfect 
exponent  to  others  !     Undoubtedly  this  is  its  true  destiny,  to 
attain  which,  without  or  even  against  the  will  of  any  indi- 
vidual men,  is  part  of  its  essence  and  life ;  for  every  truth  which 
has  once  arisen  by  its  intrinsic  power  maintains  its  ground, 
and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  advances  to  its  goal.    In  this  sense 
that  ancient  Mosaic  age  includes  within  it  the  Messianic,  that 
is  the  Christian ;  not  as  comprehended  by  distinct  conscious- 
ness or  direct  effort,  but  as  realised  through  the  inherent  ger- 
minating force  of  the  fundamental  idea  which  here  arose,  and 
in  its  own  time  necessarily  led  to  it.     Thus  every  great  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world  appears  as  a  link  connecting 
two  others  in  an  immeasurable  chaiir;  distinctly  closing  some 
earlier  vast  development  of  human  life  upon  the  earth,  and 
silently  introducing  a  fresh  evolution.     While  Jahveism "  ad- 
vances towards  its  goal  in  overthrowing  Heathenism,  it  yet 

*  Wo  purposely  adopt  the  term  Jahveism    than  Mosaism,  which  according  to  p.  32  sq. 
as  the  antithesis  to  Christianity,  rather    is  less  appropriate}. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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embraces  within  itself,  although  at  first  scarcely  visible  even  in 
the  dimmest  outline,  a  new  goal,  and  therefore  an  end  of  its  de- 
velopment; as  Christianity  again  closes  Mosaism,  but  at  the 
same  time  foreshadows  the  end  of  its  own  history,  and  therein 
the  commencement  of  a  new  one.  But  on  this  very  account 
we  cannot  hold  too  firmly  that  the  mighty  and  revolutionising 
thought  with  which  Jahveism  entered  the  world,  at  first  ap- 
peared in  it,  not  folly  and  completely  realised,  but  merely  fore- 
shadowed and  expected.  And  if  this  holds  true  of  Jahveism 
during  its  whole  course,  it  must  be  especially  true  of  its  early 
commencenaent,  before  it  had  developed  itself,  and  thus  begun 
to  discern  more  clearly  the  goal  which  it  was  approaching,  and 
to  strive  more  strenuously  for  its  attainment.  There,  in  that 
primeval  time  under  Moses,  did  the  infinite  Truth  cast  its  first 
bright  beam  upon  the  earth ;  and  this  beam  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  one  portion  of  mankind  that  they  woidd  never  suffer 
it  to  be  taken  from  them  again.  But  the  dawning  truth  was 
yet  too  vast  for  one  individual,  and  the  whole  series  of  centuries 
passed  until  Christ,  before  that  one  arrived  in  whom  it  became 
flesh  and  blood.  For  this  reason  those  narratives  are  of  such 
great  value  which  show  that  not  only  the  exalted  brother  and 
sister  of  Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam,  but  even  the  great  Prophet 
and  founder  of  the  community  himself,  sometimes,  although 
i  but  seldom  and  exceptionally,  failed  to  keep  pure  his  faith  in 

1  the  spiritual  God,  and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded  as  the 

i  perfect  exemplar  of  Jahveism.*   Thus,  when  that  religion  would 

I  present  an  historical  example  of  the  highest  faith,  it  had  to  go 

back  to  the  sacred  period  of  the  Patriarchal  world,  to  Abraham 
(i.  p.  288  sqq.) ;  although,  as  Abraham  properly  belongs  to  a 
different  religious  development,  this  jb  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
i  2)  But  here,  where  we  perceive  the  limit  which  confines  the 

I  •  new  Jahveh-religion  at  its  very  origin,  we  discover  also  distinct 

j  bounds  within  which  the  fundamental  thought  must  restrict 

itself  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  existence.  Thus  are  pro- 
duced a  number  of  fixed  forms,  in  which  Jahveism  henceforth 
appears ;  like  earthly  bodies  which  it  can  imbue  with  its  own 
spirit. 

a.)  As  this  fundamental  thought  at  first  presents  itself  to 
man  only  as  an  intellectual  idea,  it  comes  to  him  in  the  form 
of  a  xnere  demand  upon  him — as  a  stern  ^raust,'  requiring 
him  to  seek  the  spiritual  God  and  no  other.  Had  this  thought 
been  perfectly  fulfilled  in  but  one  exemplar  and  become  flesh 
and  blood  in  him,  that  one,  as  a  member  of  the  community, 

>  Num.  xii.  xx.  1-13,  23,  24,  xxvii.  12-14. 
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would  have  at  once  become  the  true  and  eternal  type  of  all, 
and  thus  the  head  of  that  community  :  and  the  thought  having 
been  thus  distinctly  realised  in  history,  this  realisation  in  one 
on  behalf  of  all  would  impart  to  all  the  blessed  trust  and  the 
ennobling  faith,  that  they  might  become  like  him  and  be  perfect 
themselves.  But  that  one  perfect  type  being  wanting,  thought 
and  aspiration  are  ever  carried  ba<;k  directly  to  him  who  only 
commands  and  compels — the  pure  spiritual  God  with  his  strict 
demands  on  man.  Jahveism,  therefore,  in  its  farther  develop- 
ment, necessarily  becomes  the  religion  of  the  Divine  demands 
on  man,  and  therefore  of  Law.  From  this  limitation.  Jahveism 
made  immense  efforts  to  break  free,  during  the  time  of  its  freest 
development  and  most  spiritual  elevation — ^the  age  of  the  great 
Prophets ;  *  but  without  success,  since  every  religion  that  re- 
mains, as  it  did,  an  essentially  prophetical  one  is  of  necessity 
one  of  direct  Divine  command.  So  that  when  this  chara<5- 
teristic  of  Jahveism  had  culminated  during  the  third  and  last 
age  of  its  existence,  the  New  Testament  was  unquestionably 
right  in  placing  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  under 
the  category  of  Law. 

Examining  more  closely  the  separate  ideas  which  may  bo 
contained  in  this,  we  can  distinguish  the  following  three  points. 
Not  only  the  fundamental  thought,  but  also  every  other  purely 
spiritual  or  divine  truth  here  forces  itself  directly  or  immediately 
upon  us,  because  prophecy  in  its  highest  development  becomes 
the  mightiest  instrument  of  spiritual  activity.  So  here  the 
eternally  true  God  is  always  first  foreboded,  felt,  apprehended 
by  man  immediately.  He  alone  in  his  whole  infinity  stands 
overagainst  man  ;  and  man  knows  and  desires  him  alone  to  be 
his  only  Lord  and  God  absolutely,  immediately,  with  no  inter- 
vening medium.  But  then,  secondly,  this  Immediateness  natu- 
rally entails  the  use  of  Forcey  whereby  the  truth  presses  itself 
upon  us,  and  must  rule  over  us.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  then,  the 
truth  which  thus  comes  to  man  will  soon  come  to  appear  a 
mere  externally  imposed  rigid  Law,  when  once  it  is  long 
established  and  the  mere  necessity  of  its  observance  is  alone 
remembered.  These  three  characteiistics,  which  are  present 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  are  shown  by  the  progress  of  history 
to  be  the  greatest  dangers  that  the  true  religion  has  to  surmount 
in  order  to  supply  the  defects  which  cling   to   it  from   the 

*  Prophets  who  call   the  people  them-  and  how  nearly  it  concerns  him,  are  already 

selves  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  their  preparing  the  transition  to  Christianity, 

words,   as  Jgaiah  i.   18,   Jer.  ii.  31,  and  i.e.  to  a  religion  which  regards  the  Divine 

the  Douteronomist,  who  (xxx.    11  sqq.)  will  as  not  utterly  extraneous  and  opposed 

shows  how  easy  the  Law  really  is  for  man,  to  the  human.                                » 

I  2 
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SO  many  persons,  and  became  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
whole  life  of  a  new-bom  nation.     For  only  that  which  thus, 
through  the   divine   necessity   of   history,   forces  itself  with 
overwhelming  power  upon  a  nation  and  is  faithfully  and  intel- 
ligently received  by  them,  finds  an  enduring  abode  among  them, 
being  recognised  as  the  very  salvation  which  their  whole  life 
needs.      But   whatever  originates    solely  in  the   destiny  and 
the  experience  of  one  people  finds  in  that  very  circumstance 
its  first  historical  limitation.     Israel  alone  had  vitally  ex- 
perienced   this    fundamental    thought    which    was    brought 
home  to  it  in  the  conflict  with  Egypt,  and  subsequently  in  like 
conflicts  with  many  other  nations ;   so  that  during  the  first 
stress  and  movement  of  their  history  it  was  directly  and  in- 
cessantly moulded,  radically  and  in  a  manner  decisive  of  its 
fate  for  all  future  time,  into  a  peculiar  possession  of  this  one 
nation.     It  was  thus  completely  united  with  and  melted  into 
their  whole  nationality,  and  by  being  so  closely  bound  up  with 
the  special  life  of  an  individual  people  necessarily  suffered  a  pro- 
portionate loss  of  purity.     In  fact  the  fundamental  idea  emerg- 
ing here  as  the  beginning  of  all  true  religion,  is  too  spiritual 
and  therefore  too  difficult  of  comprehension  to  be  as  easily  dis- 
seminated as  a  discovery  respecting  the  lower  life.     Those  only 
who  had  lived  it  could  comprehend  it,  and  since   they  had 
grasped  it  only  as  a  nation  engaged  in  a  great  national  con- 
flict, they  espoused  it  only  as  the  word  of  their  own  God  revealed 
to  tbem,  and  as  an  everlasting  endowment  granted  them  for  a 
defence  aaid  weapon  against  their  enemies.    Nor  is  it  a  smaU 
thing  that  it  should  thus  at  first  establish  itself  even   among 
them  in  all  its  power,  and  filnd  among  them  a  firm  basis  on 
which  to  unfold  itself  further.     Jahveh  becomes  the  glory,  the 
greatness,  and  the  actual  king  of  Israel ;  with  Jahveh  as  their 
best  weapon,  David  and  his  men  of  war  fight  against  the  nations 
round. 

It  is  true,  this  fundamental  thought,  grasped  in  its  purity,  is 
so  just  and  so  irrefragable  that  it  might  well  become  the  basis 
of  true  religion  for  all  humanity ;  there  is  in  itself  no  reason 
that  it  should  first  arise  in  Israel  alone,  for  Israel  alone  develop 
itself,  or  remain  in  Israel  alone  to  the  end  of  time.  And  in 
fact  we  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning  it  originated  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  most  ancient  civilisation  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  highly  intellectual  soil  of  Egypt ;  that  moreover  on 
the  departure  from  Egypt  some  non-Israelites  joined  Moses, 
and  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  was  but  an  accident  that  Egypt 
suffered  this  blessing  to  be  finally  snatehed  from  her  (p.  89, 
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66  sq.,  82).  By  this  fact  it  is  clearly  shown  that  pure  Jahveism 
in  its  aim  and  nature  is  not  the  property  of  one  nation  only ; 
indeed  there  always  lies  concealed  in  its  innermost  tendencies  a 
strong  impulse  to  become  the  light  and  life  not  of  one  nation 
but  of  all.  At  every  intense  movement  and  critical  turning-point 
of  all  the  ensuing  history  this  impulse  manifests  itself  more 
strongly,  varying  in  form  according  to  the  age,  but  remaining 
essentially  the  same.  It  is  seen  active  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  again  still  more  powerfully  in  another  way  in  the 
commencement  of  the  third  epoch  of  the  history ;  and  as  at  the 
beginning  it  was  only  hemmed  in  by  temporary  causes,  so  as  the 
time  of  its  perfect  fulBlment  approaches,  it  endeavours  more  vi- 
gorously to  break  through  all  such  temporary  bounds.  But  even 
to  the  latest  times  these  efforts  were  but  weak  and  incomplete, 
because  this  religion,  through  its  origin,  had  been  united  so 
closely  and  so  rigidly  with  the  entire  existence  of  this  one 
people,  that,  without  first  achieving  its  own  higher  develop- 
ment, it  could  never  with  much  success  transcend  the  bounds 
within  which  it  was  thus  confined.  Jahveism,  as  soon  as  it 
arrived  at  maturity,  restricted  itself  within  this  one  people  as  in 
a  home,  so  that  if  strangers  embraced  it  they  were  compelled  at 
the  same  time  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  the  Israelitish 
nationality.  As  Brahmanism,  being  closely  intertwined  with  the 
national  life  of  the  Hindus,  could  only  spread  itself  gradually, 
and  pari  passtt  with  the  rule  of  the  Hindus,  or  rather  of  the 
Brahmans  and  Eajahs,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Buddhism,  which 
was  at  its  origin  free  from  these  national  fetters,  to  spread  over 
foreign  lands  and  then  flourish  there  chiefly ;  so  Jahveism  could 
itself  never  force  its  way  beyond  the  people  of  Israel,  and  its 
completion,  Christianity,  alone  had  power  to  knock  down  the 
barriers  and  attain  the  result  which  the  former  had  but  sought 
and  striven  for.  We  must  therefore  recognise  even  in  religion 
the  main  conditions  to  which  all  that  is  historical  is  sub- 
ject. From  the  first,  and  long  before  Moses,  undoubtedly,  the 
germs  of  the  true  religion  existed,  but  entirely  isolated,  or 
at  most  as  the  possession  of  single  houses  (families)."  From 
this  stage  an  immense  advance  is  gained,  when  its  fundamental 
thought  becomes  the  property  of  one  whole  nation  ;  and  then, 
before  any  further  steps  in  advance  are  taken,  that  one  nation 
must  be  first  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by  this  thought,  and 
have  it  so  inseparably  bound  up  with  their  innermost  life  and 
being  during  the  working  of  many  centuries,  that  at  least  by 
that  nation  it  cotdd  never  again  be  lost.*     But  not  until  the 

'  See  i.  p.  317  sqq.,  and  here  p.  36  sqq.  *  Compare  Ls.  lix.  21  with  Ixiii.  11. 
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principle  of  true  religion  already  exists  ineffSEtceably,  in  spite  oi 
all  changes  of  time,  in  the  life  of  a  whole  nation,  can  it  advance 
further,  and  (striving  after  and  finally  attaining  its  own  com- 
pleteness) successfully  break  through  its  national  limits.  Then, 
however,  it  is  driven  forth  beyond  them  with  a  power  wholly 
irresistible. 

Thus  this  fundamental  thought,  as  soon  as  it  comes  pro- 
minently forward,  is  enclosed  in  certain  definite  moulds,  which 
on  the  one  hand  constitute  its  defence  while  it  establishes  and 
develops  itself  historically,  but  on  the  other  confine  it  within 
cramping  boimds,  which  as  its  strength  increases  it  must 
seek  to  burst.  And  there  are  times  when,  as  if  foreshadowing 
a  new  era,  it  actually  raises  itself  above  them,  though  never 
able  wholly  to  transcend  them  so  long  as  it  finds  this  form  and 
constitution  necessary  to  it,  and  has  not  yet  attained  its  con- 
summation. 

2.  Consequences  of  the  Fundamental  Thought. 

We  see  a  multitude  of  new  and  great  thoughts  and  eternal 
truths  springing  up  from  the  fundamental  thought;  but 
we  also  immediately  remark  that  each  of  these  again  is 
attended  by  its  historical  limitation.  And  we  must  regard  these 
limitations  with  equal  care,  although,  since  they  relate  more  to 
special  points,  they  do  not  continue  so  essential  as  those  before 
explained,  to  the  very  close  of  the  history. 

1)  Consequences  in  relation  to  Qod. 

a.)  One  of  its  first  important  consequences  is  the  recognition 
of  the  true  delivering  God,  as  being  self-consistent,  eternally 
unchangeable  and  one.  When  the  human  soul  is  raised  to 
such  clearness  and  uprightness  that  it  acknowledges  salvation 
in  the  spiritual  God  alone,  it  must  also  apprehend  this  God  as 
in  himself  absolutely  equable  and  single,  as  a  spirit  that  holds 
together  the  spirits  of  all  visible  creatures  with  their  endless 
multiplicity;*  for  as  surely  as  man  feels  unity  in  his  own  spirit, 
and  finds  all  his  efforts  directed  constantly  to  one  object,  he 
must  recognise  the  highest  spirit,  which  is  the  unchanging 
object  of  his  own  spirit,  also  as  one  only,  before  whom  all 
that  is  lower,  multiform,  and  earthly,  disappears.     Thus  the 

>  'The  God  of  the  Bpirits  of  all  flesh'  source   (Num.  xvi.   22,  xxvii.   16),    and 

is  an  unusual  and  very  curious  designa-  mnst  therefore  bo  regarded  as  genuinely 

tion,  which  has  ovidentlj  passed  into  the  Mosaic 
Book  of    Origins   from  a  very  ancient 
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God  in  whose  spirit  the  whole  nation  ever  finds  its  light  and 
salvation,  must  be  strictly  one.  If  then  the  spirit  of  God  alone, 
as  already  revealed,  and  expected  to  be  revealed  again  and 
again  in  future,  is  to  reign  over  the  people  for  ever ;  then, 
as  there  is  only  one  such  spirit,  one  truth,  and  one  inmost 
connection  of  all  things,  there  can  be  but  one  God  whose 
word  man  must  obey  :  one  God — therefore  unity  of  all  thought 
and  action,  constant  reference  of  all  that  is  yet  dark  to  his 
light,  and  direct  progress  towards  the  highest  in  a  common 
uplifting  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  undividedly  to 
him. 

As  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  thus  springs  out  of  the  living 
feeling  of  the  true  deliverance,  it  becomes  also  immediately 
fruitful,  and  prompts  continually  to  a  practice  corresponding  to 
this  truth.  It  presents  itself  here,  not  as  a  proposition  infinitely 
elevated  and  yet  of  little  bearing  on  morality,  as  in  Islam ;  but 
as  an  important,  though  still  only  a  single  faruth,  only  resulting 
from  true  religion,  not  supporting  and  alone  constituting  it,  as 
in  Islam ;  where,  simply  on  account  of  a  mistaken  antagonism 
to  Christianity,  it  was  carried  to  an  exaggerated  pitch.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  announced  even  in  the  earliest  period  only  histori- 
cally (concretely),  as  a  truth  of  which  the  people  themselves  had 
experience,  in  the  words  of  the  First  Commandment ;  *  I  am 
Jahveh,  thy  Deliverer;  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  Gods 
before  me ; '  that  is,  the  true  God,  whose  delivering  power  thou 
hast  already  experienced,  him  alone  shalt  thou  in  all  the 
future  seek  and  reverence.  The  more  definite  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  unity  of  God,  or  Jahveh,  first  developed  itself 
in  later  times,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the  passages  which  mention 
it.*  And  yet  in  that  simple  expression,  thus  based  upon 
experience,  there  lies  a  sufficiently  strong  opposition  alike  to 
heathenism  and  to  the  older  religion  of  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves, who  cannot  before  this  time  have  grasped  Monotheism 
with  that  definiteness  and  clearness,  as  well  as  in  that  sharp 
contrast  to  every  form  of  Heathenism  in  which  it  henceforth  ap- 
pears  (p.  37  sq.).  The  Unity  of  God  stands  in  the  same  position 
as  all  true  religion.  As  this  in  its  essence  is  present  from  the 
very  first,  but  in  respect  to  its  special  truths  and  their  living 
power  comes  more  and  more  prominently  forward  in  the  real 
world,  in  strife  with  their  opposites,  so  the  truth  of  the  Unity 
of  God  must  now  have  made  a  great  advance. 

But  there  is  an  expression,  undoubtedly  derived  from  that 
primeval  time  and  from  Moses  himself,  which,  without  employing 

'  They  do  not  occur  earlier  than  in  Deuteronomy  proper. 
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the  abstract  word  *  Unity/  does  what  is  far  more  important 
and  decisive,   discloses    a   genuine    conception  of  this   unity 
derived  from  the  purest  sources.     This  is  the  description  of 
Jahveh  as  *the  jealous  God,  who  visits  the  guilt  of  fathers 
upon   children  to  the  fourth  generation,  towards   those  that 
hate  him ;  but  does  mercy  unto  thousands,  towards  those  that 
love  him  and  keep  his  commandments ; '  and  another,  conveying 
essentially  the   same   meaning,   but  in  reversed   order;  ^the 
tender  and  merciful  God,  long-suflFering  and  rich  in  grace  and 
truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  guilt  and  trans- 
gression and  sin,  but  not  regarding  them  as  innocence  ;  visiting 
the  guilt  of  fathers  upon  children  even  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion.' "     It  is  clear  that  in  the  olden  times  Jahveh  was  pro- 
claimed in  those  solemn  terms,  when  it  was  designed  in  few 
words  to  indicate  his  whole  nature,  somewhat  as  an  earthly 
king  on  solemn  occasions  is  designated  by  all  his  titles  of  honour 
and  dominion.  The  highest  idea,  then,  that  Jahveism  could  form 
of  God  was  here  shortly  but  clearly  condensed ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  these  sublime  words,  which  might 
gradually  grow  into  a  confession  of  faith,  are  derived  from 
the  age  of  Moses,  and  from  that  Man  of  God  himself. '    Now 
the  very  essence  of  this  description  is  that  Jahveh  is  at  once  the 
really  punishing  and  the  really  loving  God ;  the  love  however 
is  the  mightier  in  him,  and  therefore  (as  is  afterwards  distinctly 
stated)  it  is  from  love  alone  he   punishes.      Since  then  this 
description  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  in 
Heathenism  are  alwaj-^s  more  or  less  separate,  strictly  embraces 
them  in  a  true  unity,  and  distinctly  shows  how  all  the  varied 
qualities  ascribed  by  the  heathen  to  their  Gods,  in  so  far  as 
they    are    true,   coexist    in  the  one   thought  and  feeling  of 
Jahveh ;  we  necessarily  recognise   in   it   a  conception  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  the  presence  of  which  a  so-called  dualism  was 
impossible. 

And  yet  we  must  here  also  immediately  admit  a  limitation 
which  appeared  in  the  course  of  events,  and  sprang  up  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  new  truth.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that 
the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  God  from  the  very  first  exalted  Jahveism 
far  above  any  form  of  Paganism.  The  latter  indeed  taught 
something  similar,  not  in  a  consistent  and  salutary  way,  but 

*  The  first  of  these  Tersions  is  found  in  depends  mainly  upon  the  context,  and  that 

the  comments  on  the  Decalogue ;  of  the  the  two  are  identical  as  to  the  real  thought 

other  the  first  half  only  is  given  by  Joel,  conveyed.     In  the  diction  there  are  many 

ii.  13,  but  the  whole  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  «„«„i:.,^f:^e  „o  -^i^t  m^  -i.^^ 

and  Num.  xir.   18;  it  is  clear  that  tl.;  P^'"!"'"^'*.  •»  n^3',  N^  n^J. 

Adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  form 
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indirectly  and  by  constraint,  inasmucli  as  it  always  allowed  one 
of  its  gods  to  rule  over  the  others:  whereas  in  the  Mosaic 
system  of  religion,  owing  to  the  prominence  assigned  to  the 
Monotheistic  idea,  no  room  was  left  for  the  intrusion  of  any 
morally  dangerous  Polytheism,  however  secret,  like  that  of 
the  cultivated  heathen  systems.  But  ^ince  Jahveh  (that  is,  the 
spiritual  God)  was  at  first  understood  by  the  people  only  as 
their  own  God,  the  chief  god  worshipped  by  some  other  nation 
might,  in  the  popular  mind  at  least,  be  thought  of  as  his 
opposite ;  as  if  every  religion,  and  therefore,  in  the  religious 
condition  of  antiquity,  every  nation  must  have  its  special  God. 
So  in  an  ancient  national  song,  Chemosh,  Moab's  God,  is 
contrasted  with  the  God  Jahveh,*  and  in  another  ancient  song 
of  praise,  Jahveh  is  called  the  *  Incomparable  among  the  Gods,' 
as  if  the  gods  of  the  heathen  had  some  kind  of  existence.* 
The  higher  truth,  indeed,  of  spiritual  religion  could  not  be 
thus  wholly  suppressed.  That  Jahveh  is  the  God  of  all  nations 
and  of  the  whole  earth,  the  most  ancient  words  declare  not  the 
least  forcibly.^  The  wit  of  the  higher  religion  revenged  itself 
early  in  a  pun  upon  the  heathen  gods,  by  whom  as  the  ruling 
powers  among  the  heathen  they  felt  themselves  at  times 
oppressed,  by  calling  them  Elilim,  that  is  nothings,  or  no-gods, 
instead  of  Elohim.^  But  so  long  as  Jahveh  was  accepted 
primarily  and  with  the  strongest  feeling  only  as  Israel's  God, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  whenever  the  people,  being  unsuc* 
cessful  and  hard-pressed  by  hostile  nations,  experienced  less 
vividly  the  power  of  their  God  to  protect  them,  they  should 
imagine  themselves  oppressed  by  their  enemies'  gods  also,  look 
round  to  these,  and  possibly  hope  to  be  rescued  by  their  more 
powerful  arm  or  more  gracious  regard.  In  fact  this  became  a 
chief  cause  of  many  later  errors  and  dangers.  But  for  this  very 
reaspn  the  pure  truth,  as  yet  half  hidden  by  a  veil,  must  have 
been  impelled  with  increasing  force  to  make  itself  felt,  until  at 
length  the  true  God  was  understood  more  and  more  generally 
and  distinctly,  not  as  God  of  Israel  only,  but  as  the  one  and 
only  Ruler  of  all  nations. 

b.)  Since  this  One  God  is  the  pure  spiritual  being  who  as  the 
Creator  stands  eternally  above  all  created  things,  and  far  more 

'  Num.  xxi.  29  ;  see  Judges  xi.  23,  24.  •  That  this  play  upon  the  word  was  in- 

*  Ex.  XV.  11,  whence  the  phrase  is  often  troduced  long  before  the  time  of  the  groat 

repeated  in    later  songs,  such   as  Psalm  Prophets,  is  proved  by  the  important  paa- 

IxxAii.  14  [13],  Ixxxvi.  8;  whilst  other  late  sage  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  which  passed  into  the 

pr^ets  preferred  to  say  at  once  angels  in-  Book  of  Origins  from    a    very  ancient 

stead  of  gods,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7  [6]  sq.  source. 
■  Ex.  xix.  6. 
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above  all  .that  is  made  by  human  hands,  it  farther  follows  that 
no  image  man  devises  of  him  can  be  equal  to  his  nature  or 
supply  his  place.  This  must  be  true  even  of  those  pictores 
which  men  form  in  their  own  minds  of  God  ;  such  pictures, 
indeed,  constantly  obtrude  themselves  even  involuntarily  upon 
the  dreaming  as  upon  the  waking  spirits  of  men,  because 
all  their  thought  begins  in  perception  and  imagination.  But 
every  representation  of  God  which  is  thus  formed,  depicts  the 
Divine  merely  in  accordance  with  a  particular  experience  which 
is  tiunsient  and  even  momentary ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may 
in  itself  be  useful  and  innocent,  it  can  never  suffice,  nor  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  a  pure  truth  by  which  it  may  be  corrected. 
Therefore  this  religion,  though  by  no  means  repudiating  or 
anxiously  avoiding  the  mythological  (or  figurative)  mode  of 
speaking  of  God,  in  its  original  and  most  innocent  sense,  never 
Buffers  it  to  become  stiff  and  rigid,  or  to  be  wanting  in  essential 
truthfulness  and  holy  reverence.  Still  more  must  this  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  visible  images,  which  men  desired  to  regard 
as  sufficient  representations  of  him  who  is  exalted  above  all  re- 
presentation, and  to  worship  instead  of  him  whose  glory  no  image 
can  approach. 

But  as  this  principle  was  now  for  the  first  time  *  decisively 
asserted  against  heathenism,  it  would  easily  be  carried  to  excess. 
The  essential  character  of  heathenism  is  that  it  causes  men  to 
fall  away  from  profound  thinking  upon  God  into  a  more  and 
more  superficial  thinking  and  talking  about  him,  and  thence 
easily  into  image-worship;  and  Egypt  was  just  the  country 
in  which  a  debased  mythology  and  image-worship  had  early 
advanced  thus  far.  Jahveism  placed  itself  in  the  sharpest 
opposition  to,  and  freed  itself  forcibly  from,  all  heathen,  that  is 
all  degrading,  mythology  ;  but  with  the  blow  thus  given  to  all 
the  imagery  then  prevalent  respecting  God  and  divine  things, 
Jahveism  fell  baek  into  almost  too  simple  a  method  of  speaking 
of  the  Divine,  and  thus  lost  that  pliability  and  versatility  of 
poetical  imagination  without  which,  e.g.,  no  epic  poetry  can  be 
developed.*    Therefore  during  the  following  centuries  it  made 

^  That  the  Hebrews  before  Moses  gene-  ago  compared  to  the  Mosaic.    It  would  be 

rally,  if  Dot  Tinivepsally,  were  accustomed  a  more  important  discovery  if  we  could 

to   images,    is  already    proved    by    the  determine  the  date  of  the  comroenccnieut 

Teraphim ;  on  which  see  my  Alterthwner,  of  the  Zarathustrinn  prohibition  (Herod,  i. 

p.  3C9  sq.     We  cannot  here  invQstigiite  131);   though  the  Mosaic  was   certainly 

whether  either  Numa  or  Pythagoras,  as  independent  of  it.  Tho  Eg}-ptiHn  religious 

Plutarch  (Numa  viii.)  says,   at    a  later  refoims  mentioned  at  p.  93  had  nothing  to 

time   prohibited  the  worship  of  images,  do  with  image-worship, 

and  this  prohibition  was  observed  for  170  '  8ee  my  Dichter  dea  Alien  Bundea,  bd. 

years ;  but  at  any  rate  that  was  a  recent  I.  i.  p.  85,  sqq.     Similarly  Islam  rejected 
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constantly  increasing  efforts  to  acquire  in  this  respect  a  greater 
flexibiHty  and  freedom,  without  sacrificing  its  primary  senti- 
mentcrj'and  it  did  actually  gain  by  degrees  a  treasure  of  figura- 
tive conceptions,  which  were  compatible  with  its  own  higher 
truth. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  a  righteous  and  noble  indignation 
which  is  now  kindled  by  Moses  against  the  Egyptian  idolatry. 
The  community,  which  turns  to  an -inyisible  God  cannot  possibly 
recognise  any  t- visible,  that  is,  any  created  existence,  nor 
consequently  any  image,  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the 
spiritual ;  as  was  done  among  the  heathen,  with  whom  it  was 
not  indeed  the  view  of  the  philosophers,  but  the  tolerated 
though  degrading  and  demoralising  habit  of  the  people.  But 
even  the  most  spiritual  religion  does  not  demand  more  than 
this  prohibition  of  the  worship  o!  sensuous  objects ;  and  the 
second  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  ^  Thou  nhalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  likeness,'  really  says  no  more  tha.n  this ;  since  it  is 
evident  alike  from  the  connection  of  this  commandment  with 
the  rest,  from  the  idiom  of  the  language,  and  from  the  expla- 
nation appended  to  this  commandment,  that  by  the  term 
*  likeness '  is  to  be  understood  only  an  image  worshipped  as 
God.  Other  sorts  of  images  were  by  no  means  excluded  by 
Moses  from  the  service  of  religion ;  *  this  is  shown  by  the 
Cherubim  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  employed  as  a  sign  that 
the  Invisible  had  there  descended,  and  by  the  well-known  story 
of  the  serpent-symbol,  or  brazen .  serpent,*  the  signification  of 
which  as  related  can  only  be  that  Moses  lifted  it  up,  not  as  an 
image  for  divine  adoration,  but  yet  as  a  symbol  in  the  service 
of  religion.  But  still  there  remains  a  certain  obscurity  re- 
specting the  significance  of  such  images.  For  if  the  image  or 
idol  is  never  an  actual  living  and  helping  God,  then  indeed  he 
who  perceived  its  nothingness  may  let  it  quietly  remain  without 
subjecting  himself  to  it,  and  needs  not  to  be  excited  about  it  or 
to  destrov  its  external  form.  But  this  calm  reflection  could 
not  easily  exist  then  in  the  midst  of  that  vehement  strife, 
when  both  antagonists  identified  the  idol  with  the  God  ;  • 
the  heathen  from  superstition,  the  others  from  their  fresh 
indignation  at  the  delusion.  The  mere  image  of  a  God  was, 
at  least  by  the  more  strict,  regarded  as  the  sign  of  heathenism  ; 

the    old  Arabiain  mythology,  and  Zara-  deretanding  of  the  Decalogne,   which  is 

thustra  at  least  inverted  that  of  the  older  misunderstanding  of  Moses  himself. 

Aryans.  *  Num.  xxi.  4-9. 

*  As  did  the  later  Jews,  the  Moslim,  ■  Ex.  xxiii.  24. 
and  many  Christians,  from  mere  misun- 
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upon  this  sign  therefore  soon  turned  the  deadly  strife  of 
religions  and  peoples,  which,  although  not  without  deeper  and 
more  real  foundation,  might,  as  relating  to  a  sign  innocent  in 
itself,  easily  become  onesided  and  degenerate.  But  while  the 
more  rigid  carried  their  zeal  and  their  opposition  to  the 
Canaanites,  to  the  destruction  of  all  images  of  this  kind,  which 
is  early  ^  mentioned  as  a  command  pf  Jahveh  (though  not  as 
early  as  the  Ten  Commandments),  another  part  of  the  commu- 
nity were  less  able  to  separate  themselves  from  visible  things, 
and  at  least  preferred  to  worship  Jahveh  himself  under  an 
image;  *  even  the  brazen  serpent  gradually  came  to  be  venerated 
as  a  relic  of  antiquity ;  •  and  thus  by  the  exaggeration  of  a  new 
truth,  occasion  was  furnished  for  a  multitude  of  errors  and 
divisions. 

But  though  Jahveism  thus  strenuously  asserted  the  super- 
sensuousness  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the  impossibility  of 
representing  it  by  images,  it  could  not,  quite  consistently,  and 
apart  from  local  and  all  other  earthly  relations,  maintain  a  firm 
hold  of  its  God  in  this  pure  spirituality.  For  the  nationality 
to  which  the  higher  religion  was  after  all  confined  (p.  118  sqq.) 
now  reacted  on  the  religion,  permitting  that  the  God  who  was 
absolutely  exalted  above  all  the  world  might  yet  be  acknow- 
ledged and  externally  represented  by  visible  signs  as  the  God  of 
this  particular  people  of  Israel.  He  is  indeed  an  absolutely  in- 
visible, mysterious  God,  yet  the  place  where  he  is  enthroned  in 
the  midst  of  the  community  must  be  marked,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  assemble  round  that  spot,  as  the  family  around  the 
sacred  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling ;  and  there  are  in- 
troduced first  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  Cherubim,  and 
then  the  holy  ever- burning  fire,*  which  is  in  fact  similar  to  the 
fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  among  the  Romans.  But  further, 
the  belief  became  established,  that  although  there  could  be  no 
visible  representation  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  he  could  only 
be  symbolised  by  his  holy  place,  yet  he  was  equally  to  be  minis- 
tered to,  and  to  be  honoured  with  equal  splendour,  as  any  chief 
god  of  the  Egyptians  or  other  nations.  Thus,  however  rigidly 
in  other  respects  all  that  was  heathen  was  avoided,  yet  in  the 
peculiar  ceremonies  of  their  religion  the  Israelites  entered  into 
a  kind  of  rivalry  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  other  heathen,  ' 
as  if  they  wished  to  show  that,  although  their  God  could  not  be 
represented  in  any  outward  form,  he  was  not  on  this  account 
to  be  any  the  less  laboriously    and    sumptuously  reverenced. 

>  Ex.  xxiii.  24.  "  2  Kiugfl  xviii.  4. 

•  Ex.  xxxii. ;  .rudgen  viii.  27 ;  1  Kings        *  See  my  AHerihiimery  p.  167  sqq. 
zii.  28. 
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But  indeed  it  is  very  remarkable  how  the  true  i'eligion,  as  if 
early  conscious  that  all  this  was  opposed  to  its  own  higher 
thoughts,  separated  these  priestly  additions  and  adornments  from 
its  peculiar  truths,  as  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  tone  adopted  by 
all  the  Narrators.*  It  is  also  probable  on  many  grounds  that  all 
this  brilliant  form  of  worship  waB  not  completely  developed  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Yet  this,  which  borders  closely 
on  heathenism,  established  itself  at  an  early  period  so  firmly, 
that  during  the  course  of  the  following  centuries  it  was  long " 
considered  inseparable  from  Jahveism  ;  and  only  after  great 
struggles  did  the  view  gain  ground,  that  wherever  a  true  com- 
munity is  found  there  is  the  true  God  also,  and  priestly  rites  are 
not  required :  a  view  which  first  became  triumphant  in  Christi- 
anity, although  even  there  it  was  again  obscured  during  the 
middle  ages. 

Yet  the  attempt  at  a  localisation  of  the  Invisible  could  never 
go  so  far  that  Jahveism  should  fancy  itself  in  possession  of  an 
image  of  it ;  for  this  would  have  at  once  destroyed  one  of  its 
fundamental  principles.  The  Altar  could  here  neither  pass 
for  an  image*  of  the  Most  High,  nor  bear  such  an  image.  In 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  too,  no  image  of  him  could  be  hidden 
and  canned  about  on  the  wanderings  of  the  people,  to  be  brought 
out  and  shown  to  them  on  high  festivals.  Even  the  dazzling 
Temple  of  Solomon  itself  must  be  absolutely  without  image  of 
him  whom  it  was  built  to  honour.  But  early  antiquity  was  a 
time  of  urgent  and  struggling  seeking  after  God,  of  deep  long- 
ing to  see  him  the  hidden  and  mysterious  manifest  himself 
clearly  and  visibly,  of  desire  to  approach  him  in  the  body,  and 
draw  him  nearer  through  the  senses.  Every  nation  endeavoured 
to  bring  its  many  or  few  gods  near  to  it  by  appropriate  images, 
to  kiss  and  honour  them  in  these  images,  and  thus  to  preserve 
them  and  make  doubly  sure  of  them  in  these.  And  was 
Israel,  against  the  customs  of  all  other  nations,  never  to 
behold  its  God,  never  to  still  its  deep  longing  after  him  in  any 
visible  image  of  him  ?  But  if  ever  individual  Israelites  en- 
deavoured to  supply  this  want  for  themselves  in  heathen 
fashion,  their  conduct  could  not  but  be  soon  recognised  as 
erroneous,  and  indeed  as  one  of  the  worst  sins  against  the 
fundamental  law  of  religion.  K  the  people  nevertheless  still 
sought  for  a  place  where  their  God  was  always  present  in  his 
full  glory,  only  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  the  heaven  was  the 

^  Not  without  reason  the  Book  of  Ori-  give  us  still  more  clearly  to  understand 

gins  postpones  the  exposition  of  this  until  th.it  the  people  could  not  bear  the  earlier 

after  the  Ten  Commandments,  Ex.  xxv.  and  purer  form  of  worship ;    Ex.  xxxii, 

sqq. ;  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Narrators  xxxiii. 
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most  natural  to  occur  to  them  in  this  capacity.  The  heaven, 
consequently,  had  to  the  Hebrews  a  much  deeper  reli^oas 
meaning  than  to  other  nations.  In  the  earliest  times  at  least, 
before  the  insufficiency  of  even  this  faith  was  fully  recognised,* 
the  Israelites  learned  to  raise  their  eager  and  longing  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  then  feel  the  touch  of  the  Invisible  Heavenly  Grod 
in  their  inmost  parts.  At  that  time,  the  ^  Heaven '  was  to  them 
assuredly  more  than  the  mere  figure  of  speech  which  it  after- 
wards became.  The  heavens  seemed  at  times  to  declare  more 
powerfully  than  anything  else  the  presence  of  the  Invisible  in 
all  his  might  and  glory ;  and  so  the  Cherub,  as  the  emblem  of 
God's  descent  from  heaven  to  earth,  was  the  only  image  worthy 
to  designate  the  holiest  spot  on  earth ; '  and  so  also  the  changing 
aspects  of  the  heaven,  from  storm  to. brightness,  easily  produced 
a  powerful  and  seemingly  supernatural  effect  on  the  susceptible 
mind.'  And  yet  of  course  Jahveism  could  allow  neither  the 
heaven  itself  nor  any  of  the  visible  objects  belonging  to  it  to  be 
a  sensible  representation  of  God  himself,  or  even  to  be  in  any 
sense  holy.* 

c.)  If,  in  this  way,  all  the  emotions  and  efforts  of  men  are  to 
be  directed  solely  to  the  one  Invisible  God,  does  not  every 
tangible  support  of  human  trust  appear  broken,  and  all  secure 
guidance  lost  to  the  weak  sons  of  earth  P  Quite  the  reverse  :  from 
hence  arises  the  very  idea  of  true  guidance  and  real  trust.  For 
that  eternal  truth  and  spirituality  towards  which  alone  each 
human  soul  should  tend,  when  once  it  is  actually  sought  with  all 
the  energies  of  the  soul,  and  truly  and  vitally  received,  becomes 
a  guiding  and  ruling  power  for  man  ;  because  there  is  a  funda- 
mental relationship  between  the  narrow  and  individual,  and  the 
in6nite  and  eternal  spirit.  And  further  there  exists  among  men 
no  free  and  effective  guidance,  but  when  the  human  soul  submits 
to  be  thus  ruled  and  led  by  the  Almighty,  because  it  has  recog- 
nised that  to  oppose  his  truths  and  his  commands  is  to  fight 
against  its  own  good.  And  whatever  else  may  arise  from  the 
many  kinds  of  rule  and  guidance  of  men  by  men,  that  alone  can 
be  just  or  beneficial  which  does  not  contradict  this  highest  law. 
In  fact  the  youthful  aspiration  after  such  true  guidance,  and 
therefore  after  wise  counsel,  runs  through  the  antiquity  of  all 

*  As  in  the  words  in  1  Kings  viii.  27.  *  What  folly  it  is  to  l)ring  the  ZHrathus- 

*  iSeo  i.  p.  322,  and  Alierthii/ner,  p.  164  trian  (Zoroivstrian)  relifi^on  into  hi«toriail 
sq.  connection  with  Jahveism,  is  obvious  at 

■  According  toPs.  xxix.  and  xix,  8  [7]  ;  this  p)int.  Zarathustra,  like  Moses,  re- 
als© from  Judges  v.  20,  and  still  stronger  jected  images,  but  only  that  he  might 
testimonies  contained  in  the  old  historical  deify  the  pure  vifiible  original  matter 
reminiscences  which  will  be  subsequently  instead.  Zarathustra  put  down  altars 
explained.  too,  which  Moses  left  standing. 
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nations.  For  what  is  implied  in  the  whole  system  of  Oracles, 
but  that  first  some  individuals,  more  or  less  consciously,  per- 
mitted their  lower  spirit  to  be  seized  and  guided  by  the  higher 
Spirit,  and  to  be  carried  on  to  the  external  manifestation  of 
that  which  they  had  heard  and  felt  within ;  and  then  others 
were  induced  to  follow  the  Divine  counsels  thus  revealed  ?  But 
though  every  nation  in  its  primeval  age  desired  the  guidance  of 
its  gods,  yet  it  is  under  Moses  alone  that  the  great  *  I'  first 
stands  decisively  opposed  to  the  *  I '  of  men.  In  the  short 
sentence  placed  at  the  head  of  the  two  stone  tables :  *  I  am 
Jahveh,  thy  Deliverer,'  and  in  words  scattered  elsewhere,  which 
show  the  like  genuine  Mosaic  temper,*  we  can  see  only  the 
mighty  germ  of  the  idea  of  the  true  Godhead.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  a  heathen  god,  like  man,  or  any  other  imagined 
rational  being,  may  stand  opposed  to  the  thinker  as  an  ^  I, '  as 
soon  as  the  mind  tries  to  enter  into  that  which  is  foreign  to 
itself,  and  to  discover  the  actual  or  possible  thought  of  another ; 
but  since  the  Grod  whose  thoughts  are  made  known  to  the 
earnest  seeker,  and  who  appeared  in  full  power  to  Moses,  must 
be  the  spiritual  and  true  eternal  God  (for  only  towards  such 
a  one  tended  the  thought  of  Moses),  his  *  I,'  that  is  his  revealed 
thought,  is  necessarily  the  voice  of  a  Ruler,  to  refuse  whose 
guidance  is  destruction,  whose  command  should  be  recognised 
afresh  in  every  truth,  and  gladly  followed  whenever  it  is  known. 
And  as  this  great  omnipotent  *  I'  first  becomes  manifest  through 
the  Prophet,  the  latter  also  straightway  submits  wholly  to  him, 
and  suffers  himself  to  be  ruled  by  him  alone  as  a  bright 
example  to  others.  But  although  these  others  neither  can  nor 
should  be  forbidden  to  enquire  from  such  a  mouthpiece  of  God, 
and  to  follow  him  as  a  model,  since  this  is  the  very  commence- 
ment and  basis  of  Jahveism ;  yet  prophecy  exists  here  not  for 
its  own  sake:  but  the  end  sought  is  that  every  individual 
should,  the  sooner  the  better,  follow  a  good  guidance  through 
his  own  conviction  and  wisdom.     This  is  shown  by  a  beautiful 

*  'I  am  Jahveh  who  healeth  thee,  what  similar.  As  to  the  mere  form  of 
Ex.  XV.  26  ;  likewise,  '  I  am  Jahveh  your  speech,  the  Egyptian  priests  also  put 
God/  which  is  often  repeated  in  Lev.  speeches  in  the  first  person  into  the 
xviii.  2  sqq.,  a  passage  compounded  of  mouth  of  their  gods  :  see  S.  Birch  in 
many  very  ancient  elements.  In  cases  Heidenheim's  Th.  Zeitschrift  1861,  p.  228 
when  the  Prophets  after  David  rise  to  a  sq. ;  indeed  this  is  everywhere  the  oldest 
similar  elevation  of  thought  and  form  of  oracular  diction.  But  the  matter  which 
expression,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  the  Egyptian  gods  are  thus  made  to  speak, 
continuation  of  the  genuine  Mosaic  style,  consists  almost  entirely  of  mere  flatteries 
these  expressions  being  self-evidently  very  towards  the  kings.  This  gives  us,  there- 
ancient  ;  and  moreover  the  expressions  in  fore,  an  example  of  the  constant  likeness 
which  these  later  writers  speak  of  the  *  I'  and  unlikeness  between  the  Hebrew  and 
are  not  exactly  the  same,  but  only  some-  the  Egyptian  chsiracter,  close  side  by  side. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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story  *  which,  although  first  given  by  the  Third  Narrator,  cer- 
tainly presents  a  truth  that  had  early  grown  upon  the  genuine 
Mosaic  soil.'  Thus  was  instituted  here  the  rule  of  the  spirit, 
the  only  enduring  and  eternally  progressive  one. 

When  therefore  the  entire  life  tends  to  the  truly  divine, 
and  the  trust  of  the  soul  goes  forth  only  to  the  eternal  God,  all 
belief  in  that  which  is  vain,  unmeaning  and  hurtful  is  thereby 
extinguished,  the  innumerable  multitude  of  heathen  supersti- 
tions fall  away  before  the  clearer  light,  the  idea  of  holiness  is 
purified,  and  whatever  opposes  the  better  knowledge  and  aspi- 
ration is  cleared  out  of  the  way.  A  prohibition  of  superstition 
— faith  in  improper  helps  and  cures — is  found  in  the  earliest 
attempt  at  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  law,'  and  again  in  the 
Book  of  Origins,  and  there  also  derived  from  more  ancient 
authorities.^  And  if  in  these  passages  certain  kinds  only  of 
superstition  are  expressly  forbidden,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  form  of  a  law  is  determined  by  the  circumstances 
present  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  and  that  none  of  the 
ancient  languages  possessed  a  word  answering  to  the  general 
idea  which  we  express  by  *  Superstition,'  while  the  logical 
inference  from  such  instances  to  the  general  principle  is  self- 
evident. 

But  though  this  spiritual  trust  in  the  spiritual  God  and 
his  mighty  aid  existed  in  those  times  in  wonderful  energy, 
it  nevertheless  manifested  itself  under  certain  historical  con- 
ditions. Hence  arose  a  peculiar  expression  of  this  trust,  which 
in  the  end  might  easily  lead  to  a  new  form  of  superstition. 
In  purest  trust  on  the  true  God  and  filled  with  his  power,  the 
Israelites,  provided  only  with  the  simplest  weapons,  had  fought 
victoriously  against  the  Egyptians,  who  were  completely  fur- 
nished with  chariots  and  horses  and  every  other  implement  of 
war  (p.  73  sq.)  ;  in  like  manner  they  afterwards  overcame  the 
not  less  formidably  armed  Canaan ites,  and  took  their  strong 
fortresses,  although  themselves  little  skilled  in  sieges,  and 
utterly  disinclined  to  a  life  passed  in  fortified  cities.  Thus  was 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  people  the  conviction  consecrated  by 
this  first  experience,  that  not  chariots  nor  horses*  nor  fortified 
cities,*  but  Jahveh  alone  was  the  true  defence ;   and  so  long 

*  Num.  xi.  26-29.  *  See  Ex.  xv.  1,  4 ;  Ps.  xx. ;  Is.  ii.  9,  and 

*  For  even  Jool,  iii.   1,  2  [ii.  28,  29J,     compare  Zeeh.  ix.  9,  10;  Deut  xvii.  16, 
takes  this  truth  for  granted  ;  and  indeed  it    xx.  1. 

must  have  been  generiilly  acknowledged,  •  See  Is.  xvii.  9;  Micah  v.  9  [10]  sq. 

especially  after  Samuel  had  founded  the  The  earliest  weapons  and  customs  by  wnich 

School  of  the  Prophets.  a  nation  has  effected  great   things,  are 

■  Ex.  xxii.  17  [18].  everywhere  apt  to  become  established  fop 

*  Jay,  xix.  26;  and  see  ver.  31 ;  xx.  6.  all  its  subsequent  history.    The  Hollen- 
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this  belief,  when  its  living  and  heart-stirring  power  is  under- 
stood, embodies  one  of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  truths. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  deeply  this  idea  leavened  the  whole 
life  and  practice  of  this  ancient  people ;  even  in  David's  time  it 
flourished  in  full  power,  and  impelled  to  the  mightiest  deeds. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  any  such  idea  is  held,  not  as  a  cold  and 
rigid  formula,  but  as  a  living  inspiration,  it  can  never  be  hurtful 
to  the  higher  spirit  of  religion,  because  it  is  then  apprehended 
in  its  due  limits.  And  if  the  great  Prophets  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury often  speak  in  this  strain,  and  even  describe  the  Messianic 
age  in  accordance  with  it,  they  do  this  rather  from  an  exalted 
recollection  of  the  glorious  primeval  age  of  the  community, 
than  because  they  attach  any  importance  to  externals  of  this 
kind.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by  degrees  the  absence  of 
war-horses  and  chariots,  as  well  as  of  fortresses,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  external  sign  of  adherence  to  the  true  ancient 
Jahveism,  although  times  and  customs  had  so  greatly  changed. 
It  was  then  only  a  short  step  further  to  maintain,  that  he  who 
abstains  from  the  use  of  these  external  means  of  defence,  par- 
ticipates more  in  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  would  be  thrust 
aside  the  higher  belief  that  any  external  means  of  defence  is 
helpful  only  insofar  as  it  is  used  by  the  spirit  with  living  power, 
and  that  then  all  are  indifferent. 

d.)  And,  finally,  if  the  soul  of  man  is  fixed  without  inter- 
mission or  faltering  upon  what  is  true  and  eternal,  then,  amid 
the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  this  earthly  life,  his  hope  and 
trust  can  never  be  wholly  deceived.  That  whereon  his  trust  is 
based  is  the  great  spiritual  Power,  which  is  incessantly  acting, 
whether  in  secret,  or,  at  the  right  time,  openly,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  put  out  of  order,  and  thus  for  salvation 
and  blessing — *  the  God  with  whom  none  can  compare,  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  excellence,  doing  wonders,'  as  he  is  termed 
in  the  ancient  song  of  praise.*  If,  then,  this  invisible  spiritual 
Power  is  ever  active  for  good,  its  liege  subject  can  never  feel  that 
evil  either  in  himself  or  in  the  world  is  too  great  or  too  powerful. 
Bather,  as  he  may  at  all  times  flee  to  that  eternal  hope  which 
has  its  seat  within,  so  even  from  without  there  may  come  to 
him  a  great  deliverance,  if  he,  unweariedly  waiting  and  labour- 
ing, knows  how  to  seize  it  at  the  fitting  moment.  And  this 
leads  on  to  the  truth  of  the  continual  deliverance,  or  eternal 
capacity  of  the   soul   to  rise   from   a  state  of  bondage   and 

istic  kings  always  tried  to  follow  the  tac-  have  even  into  our  own  times  regarded 

tics  introluced   by  Alexander;    and   the  these  as  sac^,  and  as  the  best  of  weapons. 

Manchu   Tatars,   who    conquered    China  *  Ex.  xv.  11, 
200  years  ago  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 

X  2 
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degradation  to  one  of  freedom  and  of  joy,  and  for  ever  to  ad- 
vance by  conquest  of  obstacles  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage. 
According  to  the  universal  feeling  of  antiquity,  the  conception 
of  a  God  is  inseparable  from  that  of  a  Protector ;  *  but  the  God 
of  Moses  is  to  those  who  come  near  to  him,  not  merely  the 
Deliverer  of  old,*  but  also  the  ever-present  Healer  or  Saviour.  ' 
But  since  it  is  only  by  entering  into  the  Divine  order  and  its 
laws  that  man  can  be  freed  from  evil,  redeemed  and  strengthened, 
every  true  deliverance  must  be  first  that  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
only  true  enduring  gain  is  that  which  the  freed  and  redeemed 
spirit  wins :  as  it  is  often  said,  not  horse  or  chariot  of  war,  not 
violence  or  sword,  but  Jahveh  alone  and  his  spirit  will  save,  as 
he  in  the  times  of  old  has  saved. 

It  is  true  that  an  eflfort,  a  primary  uplifting  of  the  wrestling 
soul,  must  precede  every  deliverance  that  is  to  be  really  effected ; 
yet  the  actually  experienced  deliverance  alone  first  opens  to 
man  a  new  spiritual  world,  places  him  in  a  higher  position,  from 
whence  he  beholds  and  delights  in  that  which  was  before  closed 
to  his  eye  and  his  heart.  Only  when  thus  delivered  can  he  know 
who  the  delivering  God  is;  and  therefore  the  deliverance  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  arousing  of  any  high  views  or  wide 
surveys,  but  also  to  vivify  the  whole  region  of  knowledge  and 
of  action.  For  what  avail  the  three  already  described  abstract 
truths,  as  mere  propositions  and  demands,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  pass  into  the  inmost  life  and  work  as  living  powers  issuing 
from  the  heart  and  soul  ?  They  may  possibly  germinate,  weak 
and  scattered,  here  and  there ;  they  may  knock  gently  at  the 
door  of  the  inquiring  spirit ;  but  not  until  they  have  been 
received,  through  experience  and  therefore  through  some  in- 
ward upraising,  into  the  entire  life  of  the  individual  soul, 
aiid  so  react  again  from  it,  do  they  become  strong  and  fruitful ; 
nay,  then  first  are  they  manifested  in  perfect  certainty  and 
clearness. 

And  finally,  if  this  upraising  and  deliverance  has  been  once 
attained,  whether  by  an  individual  or  by  a  community,  and  has 
become  the  blessing  of  their  life,  their  true  task  thenceforth  is 
never  again  to  sink  down  from  their  hardly-won  position,  but 
rather,  in  every  new  affliction  and  difficulty  to  see  but  a  new 

'  I  intentionally  select  this  vopy  general  otherwise  than   love  his  own  creatures, 

idea,  believing  it  to  occupy  this  position  does  not  appear  till  later  in  the  Old  Testa* 

as  connecting  link  in  the  series  of  Divine  ment ;  indeed  the  Book  of  Origins  is  the 

attributes,  because  it  can  be  proved  to  be  first  that  assigns  any  high  significance  to 

a  primitive  jVIosaic  thought ;  wheroaa  the  the  creation  at  all. 

subtler  conception  (which  is  really  more  '^  Ex.  vi.  6. 

imp<;rt«nt  on  the  present  occaision)  of  God  ■  Ex.  xv.  26. 
us  the  Creator,  who,  as  Father,  cannot  do 
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call  to  fidelity  to  that  which  is  already  known,  and  to  tho 
achievement  of  further  knowledge  and  higher  stages  of  life ;  as 
it  is  constantly  said  that  Jahveh  tempted  Moses  or  the  Israelites, 
whether  they  would  remain  stedfast  to  the  blessings  already 
gained,  in  order  to  win  new  ones.*  This,  however,  leads  us  to 
the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  community  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

But  even  here,  amid  the  fulness  of  this  new  and  overflowing 
life,  there  gradually  springs  up  a  want ;  and  amid  the  great  fur- 
therance of  true  religion,  a  notable  hindrance  to  it.  For  that 
pure  trust  in  Jahveh  and  hope  of  perpetual  deliverance  satisfied 
the  people  then  so  fully,  and  so  entirely  did  they  see  them- 
selves therein  supported  and  upraised  by  the  Divine  Spirit  and  its 
guidance,  that  they,  as  the  people  of  Jahveh,  imagined  and  pre- 
figured their  future  also  in  accordance  with  it.  Jahveh  will  con- 
tinually guide  them  thus,  and  conduct  them  to  victory,  will  bring 
them  immediately  into  the  beautiful  land  of  their  fathers,  towards 
which  under  Moses  all  their  longing  turned — this  is  the  one  great 
hope  of  those  days,  the  exulting  anticipation  with  which  alone 
the  Divine  word,  as  declared  by  Moses,  always  inspired  the  people 
(see  p.  67),  and  which  was  afterwards  so  gloriously  fulfilled. 
In  this  hope  and  joyful  endeavour  the  whole  higher  life  of  the 
people  was  at  that  time  concentrated ;  and  their  object  was 
then  both  noble  and  difficult  enough,  because  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  higher  religion  should  for  the 
first  time  find  somewhere  upon  the  earth  a  nation  and  a  fitting 
land  in  which  it  could  firmly  establish  and  quietly  develop  itself. 
This  blissful  hope,  elevating  the  entire  nation,  was  also  that  of 
each  individual  man  and  hero  of  that  age,  in  which  he  gladly 
encountered  death ;  looking  joyfully  to  a  future  which  showed 
to  him  his  house  and  race  enjoying  a  more  and  more  glorious 
development  in  the  ever-advancing  community  of  Jahveh.*  But 
the  individual  who  lived  and  died  on  the  whole  with  this  lofty 
trust  and  hope,  was  naturally  unburdened  by  any  anxious  out- 
look to  the  future  and  continued  existence  of  his  own  soul; 
and  while  the  nation  as  a  whole  believed  so  firmly  in  its  ever- 
lasting future,  the  individual  paid  the  less  regard  to  it  for  him- 
self. Thus  the  religion  also,  in  its  external  developments,  was 
wont  to  lay  no  weight  upon  the  expectation  of  continued  existence 

'  It  appears  from  Ex.  xy.  25,  26,  that  this  feeling  expressed  with  so  much  truth 

even  the  Earliest  Narrator  adopted  this  and  vividness  as  in  the  words  of  Balaam, 

view;  wherefore  the  tempting  of  man  by  Nura.xxiii.  10.    And  doubtless  the  heroes 

Jahveh  is  even  regarded  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  of  Israel  in  that  age  went  to  meet  their 

8  as  a  grace  shown   by  him,  and  with  death  as  joyfully  as  the  early  Christians 

justice.  and  early  MosUm,  though  not  animated  by 

'  In  no  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  is  tho  peculiar  hopes  which  impelled  these. 
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for  the  individual  spirit,  and  to  desire  perpetuity  and  happiness 
only  for  the  earthly  fatherland.   Even  the  ancient  exposition  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  shows  this ;  and  all  the  Divine  promises 
and  threats  nings  in  the  ancient  religion  have  reference,  not  even 
to  this  world  and  the  present  life  in  general,  but  rather  only  to 
that  fair  land  which  was  the  aim  and  the  desire  of  all  the  most 
earnest  labours  of  the  people.*     In  fact  we  must  see  in  this 
simply  a  manifestation  of  the  powerful  and  self-sufficing  life 
which,  springing  from  Jahveism   in  the  vigour  of  its  youth, 
long  maintained  itself  unweakened.     As  a  strong  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  triumphant  whirl  of  life  and  a  multitude  of  remu- 
nerative labours,  becomes  easily  contented  with  the  present,  and 
reflects  neither  on  the  terrors  of  death  nor  on  the  rewards  of  an- 
other life ;  so  that  ancient  community,  amid  its  new  great  truths 
and  the  consequent  inspiration  of  its  victorious  life,  felt  itself  too 
preoccupied  by  the  present   and  the  tasks  of  the  immediate 
future  to  be  conscious  of  any  strong  necessity  to  look  much 
beyond.    To  this  it  must  be  added  that  Jahveism,  while  dealing 
a  blow  to  all  the  mythology  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  (see  p. 
124  sq.),  especially  abhorred  the  generally  gross  heathen  con- 
ceptions of  events  after  death,  because  its  thoughts  respecting 
God  and  man's  relation  to  him  had  so  totally  changed.      Least 
of  all  could  it  appropriate  the  Egyptian  notions,  which  were 
little  conducive  to  any  high  religion,  though  fully  matured  into 
a  system,  and  interwoven  with  the  whole  life  of  the  Egyptians. 
Nay,  Jahveism,  with  its  living  ardour,  presented  the  direct  op- 
posite to  the  Egyptian  religion,  which,  as  easily  happens  in  an 
over-civilised  and  effeminate  people,  busied  itself  only  too  much 
with   things  after  death,  and  might  be  as  justly  termed  the 
religion  of  death   as   Jahveism   the  religion  of  life.^      Even 
of  the  old  faith  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  condition  of  man 
after  death    there  remained   visible  but  few  fragments,   and 
these  weakened  and  impaired,  and  extant  only  in  traditions  • 
and  in  the  thoughts  and  poetry  of  the  common  people.*     But 

'  Warburton  asserted  this  with  truth,  a  ■  As  in  that  of  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  22-24. 

contury  ago,  in  his  extensive  but  incom-  But  the  admission  to  the  abode  of^  the 

plete  work   On  the  Divine    Legation    of  Gods,  which  is  promised  to  all  the  virtu- 

Moses;  but  was  unable  fully  to  trace  either  ous  Iwth  by  the  poets  of  the  oldest  songs 

tlio  source  or  the  subsequent  history  of  the  of  the  Vedas  and  by  the  Egyptian  priests 

phenomenon,  and    thus  fell    into    many  long  before  Moses,  would  have  no   true 

errors,  piirtieularly  concerning   the  Book  meaning  in  connection  with  Jahveism,  and 

of  Job.  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  common  life. 

^  See  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  *  As  is  proved  by  the  pictures  of  Shool 
cditeil  by  Lepsius  from  the  Turin  Manu-  (ITell,  or  rather  Hades),  which  are  scat- 
script,    Leipsic,  1842;    also  Wilkinson's  torod   through    the   Old   Testament,  but 
Manners  and   CuHtoni^^   vol,    ii.    second  never  found  in  declarations  of  law. 
torics,  1811,  p.  381  sqcj. 
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although  the  defect  which  thus  arose  would  not  be  much  felt  in 
the  first  period  of  Israel's  success  and  victory,  it  must  in  the 
course  of  centuries  have  operated  very  painfully,  when  by 
degrees  the  ancient  earthly  prosperity  of  Israel  irreparably 
vanished,  and  therewith  the  pillars  of  Jahveism  itself  appeared 
to  totter.  Thus,  as  the  later  ages  hjad  to  liberate  the  ancient 
religion  from  its  rigidity  and  poverty  in  respect  to  figured  re- 
presentations of  divine  things  (see  p.  124),  there  remained  here 
a  yet  more  sensible  deficiency  for  better  developments  to  fill  up. 
And  in  both  cases  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the 
gaps  which  Jahveism  had  left  in  the  past  development  (not  by 
chance,  but  owing  to  overwhelming  influences)  should  be  sup- 
plied from  its  own  spirit.* 

2)  Consequences  in  relation  to  the  Community. 

If  we  next  consider,  with  regard  to  their  external  influence, 
these  few  great  truths,  which  we  have  hitherto  discussed  in 
their  inner  relations,  it  is  evident  that  vitally  to  apprehend 
them  is  the  same  thing  as  to  recognise  their  eternal  duration, 
since  a  truth  is  pure  and  necessary  only  insofar  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  it  destructible  by  time.  We  read,  indeed, 
no  express  declaration  by  Moses  respecting  this  consciousness 
of  the  eternity  of  such  truths,  nor  can  we  expect  any  from 
him  in  that  simple  primeval  time  ;  '  but  the  assertion  so  often 
repeated  by  later  writers,  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jahveh,  finds  its  basis  and  justification  in  the  truths 
now  first  affirmed.  But  that  which  is  recognised  as  necec- 
sary  and  eternal  will  ever  extend  its  sphere,  and  is  the  firmest 
bond  by  which  men  can  be  united;  thus  truths  which,  like 
those  before  us,  are  necessary  for  each  man  as  the  first  law 
of  his  spiritual  life,  will  in  the  end  be  not  only  of  equal  validity 

*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jahveism  at  pear  as  nothing  before  him,  and  conse- 
its  origin  had  actually  denied  the  immor-  qaently  incapable  of  possessing  an  im- 
tality  of  the  hnman  soul,  it  is  easy  to  mortal  soul.  But  if  the  religion  had  started 
perceive  that  it  could  never  afterwards  from  such  principles  and  reasonings,  it 
nave  received  this  doctrine  and  harmonised  would  deny  the  immortality  of  the  human 
it  with  its  own  highest  truths.  But  the  soul,  which  is  not  the  case.  We  must  there- 
original  Jahveism  never  did  deny  it,  but  fore  say  without  further  subtleties,  that 
only  maintained  a  provisional  indifference  both  the  later  doctrine  of  immortality  and 
towards  that  whole  province  of  thought,  the  scepticism  of  Eeclesiastes  are  com- 
which  is  a  very  differeut  thing.  This  view  pletely  foreign  to  the  old  religion, 
may  at  the  same  time  preserve  us  from  '  Sentences  like  '  May  Jahveh  reign  for 
erroneous  conjectures.  It  might,  for  in-  ever  I'  in  the  ancient  hymn,  Ex.  xv.  18, 
stance,  be  fancied  that  that  religion  re-  express  rather  the  consciousness  of 
garded  God  as  absolutely  supramundane,  Jahveh  as  king  than  that  of  the  eternity 
and  thus  placed  such  an  impassable  gulf  of  the  religion, 
between  him  and  man,  that  man  must  ap- 
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and  necessity  for  all,  but  they  will  also  ere  long  assemble 
around  them,  as  around  the  pillars  of  a  new  and  secure  abode, 
a  great  community  of  congenial  minds.  The  very  essence  of  a 
community  is  this — ^that  many  persons  recognise  and  permit  to 
rule  over  them  the  same  principles  and  aims,  as  mutually  bind- 
ing them  to  action,  and  as  entitling  them  to  a  participation  in 
the  fruits  of  their  common  efforts ;  so  that  a  truth  then  remains 
no  longer  isolated,  a  prey  to  chance,  but  as  the  mutual  bond 
of  many  may  speedily  become  infinitely  firmer  and  stronger. 
Every  community  grows  up  thus  from  pursuits  in  which  all  who 
devote  themselves  to  them  see  a  common  benefit ;  and  it  pros- 
pers or  decays  according  as  its  special  efforts,  principles,  and 
order  do  or  do  not  promote  this.  And  those  fresh  pursuits 
which  arise  in  a  time  of  increasing  civilisation  always  find  in 
existence  older  communities  of  various  kinds,  which  they  pene- 
trate, transform,  and  renovate  with  their  younger  life.  But 
from  these  great  and  simple  truths,  and  the  aims  growing  out 
of  them,  we  now  see  a  community  arise,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  storms  of  time,  struck  imperishable  roots  in  the  broad  soil 
of  heathen  superstition,  until  at  length,  casting  off  its  lower 
branches,  it  developed  its  highest  and  purest  bloom,  over- 
shadowing  heathenism  more  and  more  grandly.  And  jnst  at 
the  moment  when  these  truths  go  forth  through  Moses,  this 
community  also  springs  up  from  its  mysterious  germ.  Once  at 
least  it  was  necessary  that  Moses,  through  the  great  truths  which 
in  him  had  obtained  a  vigorous  life  and  unbounded  power,  should 
have  inspired  a  great  multitude  with  answering  thoughts  and 
deeds,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  these  truths  the  whole  people 
should  have  felt  an  actual  inward  upraising  and  deliverance ; 
so  that  it  became  Jahveh's,  that  is  the  true  God's,  people,  to 
him  belonging,  and  from  him  inseparable ;  and  that  was  the  true 
sacred  moment  of  the  founding  of  this  community.  Without 
this  assumption,  the  whole  history  that  follows  is  inexplicable  ; 
but  for  doubt  respecting  it  there  is  no  ground  whatever.  (See 
p.  70  sqq.)  Some  spiritual  elevation  the  founding  of  every  com- 
munity demands ;  and  here  what  remote  laws  and  claims,  and, 
for  that  age,  how  burdensome ! 

a.)  Since  then  this  community  is  founded  on  truths  which 
in  their  nature  are  indispensable,  and,  when  heartily  received 
and  well  employed,  must  prove  most  beneficial  and  salutary  to 
every  one ;  it  is  obvious  that  all  its  membera,  bound  as  they 
are  to  like  exertions  and  duties,  are  entitled  to  equal  righte 
and  blessings  as  their  fruit.  The  demand  made  on  all  is 
briefly  expressed,  sometimes  as  '  to  be  holy  because  Jahveh  is 
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holy  ; '  *  sometimes  as  *  having  once  heard  Jahveh*8  voice  to 
hearken  to  it  evermore  and  to  follow  him  ; '  *  or  to  express  the 
same  thing  in  another  way,  to  maintain  unbroken  the  spiritual 
height  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by  the  living  reception 
of  the  truth — to  live  permanently  and  constantly  under  those 
sanctifying  influences  which  they  had  once  experienced,  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  receive  and  follow  them  anew.  This  is 
the  universal  demand  from  above  and  duty  from  below :  a  duty 
in  which,  when  pursued  into  details,  an  inexhaustible  series  of 
special  duties  lies. 

But  as  all  members  of  the  community  without  distinction  are 
in  this  sense  bound  to  like  duties,  they  are  likeyrise  all  entitled 
to  like  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  correspond  to  these 
duties.  These  blessings  are — Equality  of  all  before  God,  so  that 
the  direct  knowledge  and  the  full  use  of  the  spiritual  truths 
which  are  the  very  source  and  basis  of  the  community  are  with- 
held from  none ;  Justice  for  all  without  exception,  or  free  access 
of  all  to  those  benign  and  salutary  laws  (springing  from  these 
truths)  which  regidate  and  maintain  the  community ;  Unim- 
peded development  of  every  faculty  and  power  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community.  *  I  will  be  your  God,'  that  is,  ye 
shall  have  in  me  a  gracious  protector  whom  ye  shall  not  serve 
in  vain,  is  without  doubt  an  ancient  Mosaic  declaration,'  with 
which  the  other,  *ye  shall  be  my  people,'  that  is  ye  shall 
minister  to  my  glory,*  is  naturally  joined,  so  as  to  complete  the 
idea  of  reciprocity,  which  lies  at  tiie  basis  of  all  right  and  all 
religion.  But  to  the  protection  and  the  blessings  which  this 
God  grants  to  his  true  people,  and  which  must  appear  doubly 
real  since  they  can  be  exhibited  in  external  ordinances,  all  with- 
out exception  have  a  claim,  if  they  do  but  fulfil  the  condition 
of  their  attainment.  Here  therefore,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Egyptians  and  many  other  nations,  different  castes  among  the 
people  are  not  possible ;  or  if,  nevertheless,  through  a  sort  of 
weakness,  exceptions  do  occur  during  the  course  of  the  history, 
such  as  that  of  the  erection  of  the  Levites  into  an  hereditary 
sacerdotal  caste,  still  a  happier  time  may  come,  which  will 
overcome  such  aberrations,  and  revert  again  to  the  original  law 
on  all  these  points. 

Thus,  therefore,  sounds  the  joyftd  word  of  promise,  which 

*  From  the  ancient  passage,  Lev.  ziz.  2,  the  Book  of  Origins. 

«o  frequently  repeated  afterwards.  *  In  the  varying  passages  Lev.  xxvi. 

»  Ex.  xix.  6.  XV.  26,  xxiii.  22.  12,  Deut.  xxix.   12  [13],  and  frequently 

'  Ex.  vi.  7,  xxix.  45  ;  Lev.  xi.  45,  xxii.  employed  both  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezokiel ; 

33.  XXV.  38  ;  Num.  xv.  41  ;  whence  it  is  derived  originally  from  £x.  zlx.  5. 

clear  that  this  is  an  cxprcsbion  peculiar  to 
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introduces  and  accompanies  the  founding  of  this  community— 
the  true  Gospel  of  Jahveism :  * — *  Ye  shall  be  my  possession  be- 
fore all  nations ;  for  mine  is  the  whole  earth ; '  and  further,  as 
an  explanation  of  this :  ^  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  kingdom  of  Priests 
(that  is  a  kingdom  consisting  only  of  priests),'  and  a  holy  nation.' 
In  truth  such  declarations,  when  rightly  understood,  are  neither 
too  mysterious  nor  too  high.  For  nowhere  else  in  antiquity  was 
a  nation  or  a  community  established  on  principles  so  strictly 
spiritual  and  indestructible,  and  starting  legitimately  from  aims 
so  pure.  While  elsewhere,  especially  in  this  early  time,  the 
diffei'ence  was  firmly  established  between  the  laity  and  the 
priests  as  privileged  and  more  holy  persons,  standing  nearer 
to  the  Deity,  here  every  one  without  distinction  was  to  stand 
as  near  to  the  True  and  Holy  One,  as  if,  in  the  sense  of  other 
nations,  he  were  himself  a  priest ;  so  that  not  a  few  individuals 
among  the  people,  but  the  entire  people,  was  holy.  And  while 
other  national  communities,  owing  to  the  great  multitude  of 
errors  and  superstitions  cherished  by  them,  were  separated 
from  the  true  invisible  God  as  from  a  foreign  and  distant  ruler, 
this  spiritually  redeemed  community  was  undoubtedly  before  all 
others  his  inalienable  possession.  For  as  man  strictly  possesses 
as  his  own  only  that  on  which  he  has  placed  his  faith  and  his 
thought,  which  in  fact  are  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit  (for 
inherited  property  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  acquired,  but  only 
as  continued) ;  we  may  truly  say  that  God  himself  chooses  as 
his  own  peculiar  possession  such  a  community  as  this,  in  which 
his  spirit  is  really  active  and  living,  and  to  which  he  must 
therefore  be  ever  drawn  anew  as  to  his  own;  even  as  each 
individual  in  whom  dwells  a  vigorous  spiritual  and  holy  life, 
feels  himself  as  belonging  to  God,  and  not  disunited  from 
him.  Thus  these  apparently  high-sounding  words  express  no 
more  than  a  just  anticipation  of  the  exceedingly  glorious  and 
lasting  vocation  to  which  this  community  was  called  through 
its  precedent  conditions,  and  which  had  indeed  already  grown 
into  life  within  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  very  feeling 
of  deliverance  and  favour  beyond  all  other  nations,  is  contained 
that  which  leads  us  strongly  to  humility  on  the  part  of  this 
community.  To  influence  their  treatment  of  others,  the  stranger 
and  the  distressed,  they  find  therein  the  strongest  appeal  for 
all  possible  gentleness  and  benevolence,  for  they  were  con- 

*  Ex.  zix.  6,  6.  tradictions  may  be  expected  in  the  com* 

*  This  is  certainly  a  very  nnuBual  and  mencement  of  every  reli^on  of  more  than 
enigmatical  phrase,  analogous  to  those  common  depth,  which  has  to  rise  in  rebel- 
mentioned  p.   19 ;   but  such  sharp  anti-  lion  against  long-rooted  errors. 

theses  and  apptirently  irreconcilable  con- 
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stantly  called  on  to  remember  that  tliey  themselves  were  once 
in  Egyptian — the  most  extreme — helplessness,  and  were  de- 
livered and  made  glorious  only  by  Divine  grace.*  In  respect 
to  themselves,  they  found  therein  the  strongest  incitement  to 
humility  and  thoughtftdness ;  for  the  delivered  community 
could  not  but  reflect  that  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  deliverance 
must  correspond  to  the  fidelity  of  man,  and  thus  every  breach 
of  that  fidelity  must  be  more  severely  and  swiftly  punished  by 
Jahveh,  the  nearer  to  him  the  community  had  been  brought.* 

b.)  The  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  before 
Jahveh,  established  here,  is  by  no  means  such  as  either  excludes 
or  abolishes  the  difference  between  human  capacities  and  voca- 
tions. Even  independently  of  the  differences  among  men  in  the 
lower  life,  there  are,  in  respect  to  the  higher  or  religious  life 
itself,  necessary  gradations. 

(i)  First  and  principally,  in  this  community  the  Prophbt 
must  exist.  For  it  was  founded  solely  by  means  of  prophetic 
activity  (p.  47  sqq.)  ;  and  that  whereby  it  was  founded  must 
as  far  as  possible  remain  ever  effective  in  it,  if  it  is  not  to  decay. 
And  since  its  first  great  Prophet,  who  was  its  founder,  could 
only  give  the  earliest  and  most  essential  fundamentals  of  true 
religion,  it  was  desirable,  even  on  this  account,  that  he  should 
find  as  many  followers  as  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
he  had  but  commenced,  and  which  was  as  yet  far  from  its 
completion.  The  more  mighty  and  pure  the  declaration  of  the 
Divine  word,  and  the  farther  it  advanced  in  truth  from  the  prin- 
ciples once  given,  overcoming  errors  as  they  arose,  the  more 
gloriously  would  the  community,  thus  powerfully  stimulated, 
flourish,  or  at  least  would  emerge  the  more  vigorously  after 
every  storm ;  while  it  would  approach  the  nearer  to  its  disso- 
lution, as  this  its  innermost  life-force  grew  weak  or  suffered  in 
its  purity :  this  was  the  law  of  the  duration  of  this  peculiar 
community.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  it  feels  himself  actually 
called  to  be  a  prophet,  must  speak  as  the  spirit  of  Jahveh  moves 
him,  even  if  he  had  been  until  that  moment  a  mere  herdsman 
in  the  field ; '  and  men  must  hearken  to  his  words  to  judge 
whether  the  voice  of  the  Divine  truth  is  actually  heard  in  them 
or  not.^  The  light  of  Jahveh,  which  had  once  shone  brightly 
before  the  people,  and  by  which  the  community  itself  had  been 

*  '  Remember  that  ye   were   (helpless)  for  this  thought,  employed  in  1  Peter  iv. 

strangers  i a  h^gypt'uretbe  beautiful  words  17.  quite  in  die  spirit  and  almost  in  the 

in  which  this  is  expressed ;  often  repeated  words  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  29),  as  well  as  of 

in  Deutf  runomy  from  the  ancient  passages,  other  great  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Lev.  xix.  34.  Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  9.  ■  Amos  vii. 

'  *  The  Lord  begins  the  judgment  with  *  Strictly    speaking    this    is     veriiied 

his  own  house '  is  the  shortest  expression  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
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called  into  life,  must  constantly  beam  forth  anew/ that  all  may 
walk  in  it  and  take  it  for  their  guide.*  But  he  who  will  act 
as  prophet  in  this  community  must  be  prepared  to  be  in  all 
points  like  Moses,  the  first  prophet  and  great  prototype  of  all 
that  should  follow.  As  he  willingly  undertook  aU  services  for 
the  community,  and  with  the  greatest  self-sacrifice  sought  in 
all  things  not  his  own  good  but  theirs  ^ — he  who,  according  to 
a  true  tradition  •  derived  from  the  Earliest  Narrator,  was  the 
meekest  and  most  peaceable  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sorely-tried  man  upon  the  earth,  and  who  (according  to  the 
beautiful  stories  springing  out  of  the  genuine  conception  of  the 
true  community)  ^  was  so  far  from  seeking  fame  and  greatness 
for  himself,  coupled  with  danger  or  destruction  to  the  com- 
munity, that  unless  he  could  avert  these  he  did  not  even  wish 
to  live — so  must  any  later  aspirant  learn  to  be  a  true  prophet, 
before  all  else,  by  discarding  his  own  human  thought  and  will, 
and  avoiding  even  the  smallest  act  whereby  he  may  in  any 
degree  contribute  to  degrade  the  community  from  its  once 
attained  elevation.  And  then  he  must  know,  as  Moses  did 
(according  to  the  Third  Narrator),  that  all  prophecy  even  the 
mightiest  and  most  successful,  so  far  from  being  its  own  object, 
ought  to  desire  that  it  should  itself  soon  come  to  an  end  through 
all  members  of  the  community  becoming  prophets — ^not  indeed 
in  its  external  manifestation  (which  is  eloquent  speech),  but  in 
its  internal  essence,  the  free  spontaneity  and  power  of  the  divine 
life  (p.  128  sq.).  But  it  is  clear  that  prophecy,  taking  this 
position  in  the  community,  does  but  impose  heavier  duties,  and 
grants  no  greater  privileges,  to  the  man  who  is  invested  with 
it  than  properly  belongs  to  every  member  of  the  community 
who  fulfils  his  duty.  Yet  precisely  because  prophecy  in  this 
community  was  intended  to  maintain  its  purest  elevation,  it 
could  not^  be  accepted  as  an  institution  continued  without 
interruption;  since  the  influence  of  its  spirit  is  the  freest 
possible,  coming  and  going  uncalled  by  man. 

'  Is.  ii.  5 ;  compare  the  exposition  in  at  the  head  of  all  the  special  forms  of 

Micah  iy.  5.  priesthood,  or  attached  to  the  High  Priest's 

*  Num.  xri.  1 5,  from  the  Book  of  Origins,  office ;  compare  Choerilus,  apud  Porphy- 
'  Nam.  xii.  3 ;  compare  Ex.  xi.  3,  which  rium  de  Abstinentid  iv.  8,  with  ol  ipx^^'is 

passage  has  probably  also  been  preserred  koUL  wpo^^rtu  in  the  Kosetta  inscription.  In 

from  the  Earliest  Narrator.  opposition  to  this  system,  Jahveism brought 

*  Ex.  xxxii.  9  sqq. ;  Num.  xiv.  11-20.  Prophecy  to  perfection  for  the  ancient 

*  As,  for  instance,  in  Egypt,  where  the  world,  only  by  freeing  it  from  all  external 

Erophet's  office,  being  identical  with  the  restraints.      The  connection  which  even 

ignest  priesthood,  formed  only  one  special  here  subsisted  in  some  respects  between 

rank  in  the  priesthood,  and  was  therefore  the  prophetic  and  the  sacenlotal  office,  is 

hereditary  with  certain  persons.     Clem,  not  due  to  the  original  principle,  but  rather 

Alex.  Strom,  vi.  4  ;  it  was  therefore  placed  to  the  supor^'cning  incidents  of  history. 
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(u)  The   second  is  therefore  the  Peiesthood,  as  a  perma- 
nent board  for  preserving  and  administering  the  truths  already 
^iven,  as  well   as   the  sacred  objects  connected  with  tliem. 
From  the  picture  of  this  office  given  in  the  Book  of  Origins, 
Aaron  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  its  exemplar.    This  rank 
being  a  permanent  one,  easily  gained  more  external  influence 
than  prophecy,  though   far  inferior  to  that  both  in  original 
power  and  in  independence ;  but  the  two  functions,  precisely 
on  account  of  their  diflPerent  relation  to  the  same  object,  re- 
ligion, might  easily  come  into  collision  vdth  each  other.    All 
this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  exemplars, 
Aaron  the  elder,  and  Moses  the  younger,  as  first  described  at 
length  in  the  Book  of  Origins.     Now,  if  the  Priests,  like  the 
Prophets,  had  merely  taken  on  themselves  more  duties  than  the 
rest  of  the  people  (on  the  ground  that  for  the  advancement  of 
religion,   as  for  every  special  faculty  and   art,  it  is  desirable 
that  persons  should  be  found  who  can  engage  in  it  constantly 
with  more  zeal  and  skill  than  can  be  demanded  of  all),  the 
office  of  Priest  would  have  become  a  position  in  the  nation, 
more  permanent  and  defined  by  rule  than  that  of  Prophet,  but 
still  freely  movable,  and  open  to  all.     But  history  shows  that 
everywhere  in  ancient  times  a  permanent  position  in  a  nation 
readily  became  an  hereditary  one  ;  *  and  to  this  was  added  in  the 
case  of  the  Priesthood,  that  the  fitting  guardianship  and  provi- 
sion for  sacred  things  was  even  in  ancient  Israel  (see  p.  126  sqq.) 
so  very  circumstantial,  and  demanded  so  great  an  amount,  not 
merely  of  peculiar  knowledge,  but  also  of  special  art  and  skill, 
that  only  a  priesthood  trained  up,  as  in  Egypt,  by  inherited 
tradition    and   education   in  early  youth  seemed  altogether 
adapted  to  its  object.     But  that  the  particular  tribe  of  Levi 
received  the  distinction  of  the  hereditary  priesthood  with  all 
its  higher  and  lower  offices,  was   a  result  at   which  history 
doubtless  arrived  gradually — accidentally,  as  it  were,  and  with- 
out special  design  on  the  part  of  Moses.     This  result  may  have 
been  determined,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  more  active  assistance 
in  his  plans  which  Moses  must  have  received  from  his  own 
tribe,  on  the  other  by  the  grateful  reverence  which  the  people 
would  cherish  for  their  great  leader  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  and  immediately  after  his  death.^     For  certainly  before 

1  Id  the  earliest  age  of  Greek  history  certain  distinctions)  that  of  Sharif,  form 

Erophecy  yfiia  even    hereditary  in    some  the  only  hereditary  nobility,  and  might 

ouses :    see    Klausen's  Aeneas  und  die  very  possibly  have    inherited    also    the 

Penaten,  \.  p.  1 12.  and  K.  0.  Miiller's  Grie^  priestly  office,  if  that  had  possessed  the 

chischi- Lifcruficrf/est'hU'hfe,  i.  p.  172.  same  importance  in  Islam  as  in  the  au- 

'^  So  in  Islam  the  descendants  of  the  cient  religions  of  cultivated  nations. 
Prophet  bearing  the  name  Seid,  or  (with 
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Moses  the  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  possess  any  sncli  prerogative ; 
since  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  Levi  was  the  third  and 
not  the  first  son  of  Jacob,  which  of  itself  shows  that  he  had  no 
claim  to  sacerdotal  preeminence,'  and  since  besides  in  the 
primeval  age  he,  like  Simeon  and  Judah,  appears  a  merely 
warlike  tribe,  and  even  endowed  with  a  rare  degree  of  barba- 
rism and  cruelty,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  priestly  character.* 
And  there  are  moreover  a  multitude  of  indications  which  show 
that  this  tribe  did  not  receive  its  priestly  dignity  even  imme- 
diatel}'  on  the  appearance  of  Moses. 

An  hereditary  priesthood,  however,  really  introduces  an  open 
contradiction  into  the  highest  truths  of  Jahveism,  according  to 
which  not  one  portion  of  the  community  but  the  entire  people 
should  be  a  holy  priesthood  of  Jahveh.     This  principle  indeed 
it  was  that  laid  the  basis  of  its  preeminence  over  the  Egyptians 
and  all  the  other  heathen  (p.  137).      That,  therefore,  which 
involves  so  palpable  a  contradiction  can  only  have  arisen  from  a 
certain  need  and  weakness  of  the  time,  like  many  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  been   already   mentioned.      As 
Jahveism  is  really  suitable  for  all  nations  without  distinction 
(p.  118  sq.),  and  carries  within  it  a  decided  tendency  to  univer- 
sality, but  for  a  while  in  the  narrowness  of  the  age  was  confined 
to  the  one  people  of  Israel ;  so,  as  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the 
whole  people  were  not  yet  capable  of  maintaining  permanently 
unimpaired  their  exalted  truths,  and  therein  their  own  dignity, 
there  was  formed  in  Israel  itself  a  smaller  circle  which  main- 
tained them  for  the  time  with  the  greater  firmness.  And  for  this 
reason  there  are  certain  accounts  '  which  permit  us  to  see  as  in 
a  glass  how  decidedly  the  authority  of  a  priestly  tribe  sprang 
by  degrees  out  of  the  perplexities  and  weaknesses  of  the  time, 
and  that  it  must  therefore  again  disappear  so  soon  as  the  entire 
community  had  attained  the  indomitable  resolution  for  ever  to 
protect  that  which  was  sacred  among  them.     And  this  is  one 
of  the  most  excellent  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
even  where  its  sublime  original  truths  suflFer  through  the  vio- 
lence of  the  times,  it  ever  permits  us  to  recognise  the  original 
essential  thought,  because  in  this  community  itself  a  conscious- 
ness of  it  could  never  be  wholly  lost.     But  in  the  end  only  the 
one  great  gospel  (Exod.  xix.  6)  remains  preeminent  over  every 
other  principle — that  gospel,  which  was  in  existence  before  all 
hereditary  priesthoods,  and  outlasts  them  all,  fast-rooted  as  they 

*  In  the  primitive  age  a  claim  U>  the     378  8qq. 

prieBthood  was  grounded  upon  primogeni-        ■  Rspociallj^Num.  xvi.  xvii. ;  Ex.  xxxii 
ture.  -xxxiv. 

•  Gen.  xxxiv.  xlix.  5-7;    comp.   i.   p. 
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were  for  many  ages ;  and  since  ihfe  priesthood  had  always  to 
tolerate  by  its  side  the  freest  Prophetic  office,  it  was  saved  from 
ever  becoming  completely  an  Egyptian  or  Brahmanical  one. 

{Hi)  Many  other  ranks,  offices,  and  gifts  may  become  promi- 
nent in  this  community,  with  various  grades  of  artists,  poets, 
learned  men  of  every  kind ;  but  every  individual  and  every  class 
which  seeks  to  attain  eminence  in  it,  must  each  in  a  special  way, 
differing  according  to  the  particular  calling,  be  yet  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  that  same  spirit  of  Jahveh  which  had  founded  and 
constantly  upheld  the  whole  community.* 

c.)  Thus  therefore,  in  spite  of  such  gradations,  all  its  members 
remain  legally  equal  before  its  God.  Here  it  is  the  Community 
that  exists  first,  built  up  and  held  together  through  the  divine 
truths  by  which  it  is  animated ;  and  not  till  afterwards,  amid 
this  equality  of  all  its  members  before  God,  arise  the  human  gra- 
dations, which  can  properly  never  interrupt  the  free  access  of  all 
to  the  highest  truths,  nor  the  beneficial  action  of  all  through 
them.  A  community  resting  upon  such  foundations  is  as  little 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  world  as  is  that  higher  re- 
ligion itself  which  in  it  assumed  its  earthly  body. 

But  hence  it  follows,  finally,  that  neither  with  respect  to  its 
duties  nor  to  its  blessings  can  it  be  imposed,  or  in  any  way 
whatever  made  compulsory.  Bather  its  possibility  only  is 
brought  near  to  men,  through  a  free  display  of  its  conditions, 
and  a  statement  of  its  objects  and  import ;  and  only  a  willing 
adoption  of  its  spirit  and  a  free  acceptance  of  its  duties,  bind 
men  to  its  maintenance  and  to  its  laws — laws,  however,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  received  by  men,  react  at  once  with  full 
severity  against  those  who  transgress  them.  This  is,  as  was  ob- 
served on  p.  101  sqq.,  the  purport  of  the  conception  derived  even 
from  the  Earliest  Narrator  respecting  the  solemn  Covenant  of 
Jahveh  with  the  people,  Ex.  xix-xxiv.  11.^  For  everything  which 
is  valid  as  law  among  men,  results  from  a  contract,  either  silent 
or  expressed,  between  two  supposed  parties ;  and  only  a  free 
agreement,  after  the  weighing  of  every  reason  and  the  accom- 
modation of  every  dispute,  binds  both  completely.  Even  in 
ordinary   communities   and  kingdoms   this   is  accepted   as   a 

*  As   the   seventy  elders  were  in    an  Prcmosaic  periods  distinguished  by  him, 

especial  manner  filled  by  the  Divine  spirit,  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.),   of  Noah 

Num.  xi.  16-30,  and  as  Jahveh  fills  the  (Gen.  ix.),  and  even  of  Adam  (Gen.  i.  28- 

best  artificers  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  30);  though  in  the  latter  case,  as  Adam 

or  (what  is  mentioned  as   identical)  the  has  not  yet  erred  and  there  is  therefore  no 

Spirit  of  God,  Ex.  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  31,  severed  connection  to  be  restored,  the  idea 

xxxi.  3.  of  a  covenant  is  less,  and  the  single  will 

'  The  Book  of  Origins  then  imports  of  God  more  prominent, 
this  idea  into  the  constitution  of  the  three 
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fandamental  principle;  and  every  just  contract  of  the  kind, 
which  regarded  from  without  appears  to  be  simply  a  covenant 
between  two  men,  or  between  a  king  and  his  subjects,  is  in  its 
inner  essence  likewise  a  covenant  between  the  lower  or  human 
principles  which  are  given  up  and  the  higher  or  divine  ones  which 
are  received — an  adjustment  of  the  strife  between  man  and  Grod. 
But  this  principle  must  have  been  most  powerfully  operative  at 
the  founding  of  this  community,  in  which,  under  Moses  as  the 
Mediator,'  eternal  truths  and  principles,  proposed  from  above 
and  freely  accepted  from  below,  became  for  the  first  time  earthly 
laws,  which  were  able  to  bind  together  the  noblest  community. 
It  is  clear  too  that  what  on  this  subject  was  most  strictly  and 
necessarily  true  at  the  origin  of  the  community,  must  also  hold 
good  in  all  later  cases  of  like  kind,  even  though  of  less  signifi- 
cance :  so  that,  for  instance,  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  existing 
sacredness  of  the  community,  the  king  and  the  people  could 
make  a  similar  covenant  respecting  some  special  matter  and  Grod 
himself  be  likewise  present,  although  the  narrative  be  silent  re- 
specting it.' 

If  then  the  community  has  originated  thus,  and  starts  solely 
from  these  principles  as  its  all-regulating  laws,  the  truths 
which  have  built  it  up,  instead  of  remaining  external  to  it, 
ought  rather  in  process  of  time  to  penetrate  it  even  more  deeply 
and  become  more  inseparably  its  heaiii  and  soul.  It  has  had 
the  courage  to  place  its  reliance  on  pure  truths ;  these  therefore, 
after  each  temporary  shock,  sink  ever  deeper  into  its  soil,  as 
fruitful  scions,  and  grow  with  it  ineradicably.  The  stability 
and  the  permanence  of  the  community  itself  become  their  pro- 
tection and  guard  in  troubled  days,  so  that  in  every  new  age 
they  may  awake  in  fresh  power  and  expansion ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  they  constantly  work  upon  the  community,  now  reproving 
and  punishing,  now  consoling  and  elevating.  The  consciousness 
of  this  high  significance  of  the  community  cannot  certainly  be 
so  clear  at  its  commencement,  when  these  results  are  not  as  yet 
discernible ;  and  it  is  a  later  Prophet '  who  first  declares  it  briefly 
and  distinctly  in  the  woi'ds :  *  The  spirit  of  Jahveh  can  never 
depart  from  his  community.'  But  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  trace 
the  extensive  relations  of  this  historical  development  from  its 
first  visible  origin,  and  to  confess  that,  whereas  the  mysterious 
darkness  of  the  Mosaic  time  hid  the  fruitful  germ  of  all  the  later 
greatness  of  this  commimity,  in  Cliristianity  its  fundamental 
essence  endures  for  ever. 

'  Metrlrri  ,  Gal.  iii.  19.  xi.  17. 

'  Cumpare  Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  with  2  Kiugs         ■  Isaiah  lix.  21,  Ixiii.  11. 
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3)  The  Oovemment :  the  Theocracy. 

Where  the  pure  divine  truths  spoken  of  at  pp.  108-135  are 
accepted  from  on  high,  and  this  principle  rules  the  commu* 
nity  here  below,  these  two  combine  to  give  life  to  a  Theoceaoy. 
Every  community  must  in  the  last  resort   have  a  head,   by 
which  all  its  members  are  bound  together,  and  before  which 
all  are  perfectly  equal,  both  in  obedience  and  in  liability  to 
punishment.     When  however  it  is  really  a  higher  fundamental 
thought  that  has  founded  a  community,  which  is  the  case  here, 
as  in  every  spiritual  religion,  then  there  is  always   formed, 
strictly  speaking,  a  higher  community  above  a  lower,  a  divine 
kingdom  above  an  earthly  one.     For  ordinary  governments, 
such  as  arise  out  of  religions  of  a  lower  kind,  out  of  merely 
national  necessities,  or  even  from  conquests  or  other  similar 
causes,  have  always  been  long  in  existence,  and  generally  very 
firmly  established  too,  before  a  higher  religion  has  sprung  up 
and  rallied  around  itself  a  more  or  less  numerous  band  of  be- 
lievers.  And  since  such  a  higher  kingdom  forming  itself  within 
the  lower  is  properly  a  kingdom  of  religion  only — that  is  of 
hearts  and  souls  under  a  Divine  head,  of  necessity  invisible — it 
may  rightly  coexist  vdth  the  earlier-developed  lower  or  national 
governments  with  their  visible  human  rulers,  and  even  found 
amidst  the  diversities  of  nationality  a  higher  unity  of  faith  and 
morals,  and  thus  more  and  more  imbue  and  purify  the  secular 
with  its  spirit ;  and  may  also  itself  at  times  be  chastened  with 
advantage  by  the  visible  and  external  (or  secular)  authority, 
when,  as  is  quite  possible,  it  permits  itself  to  be  carried  away 
by  passion,  and  thus  to  do  what  is  utterly  opposed  to  its  own 
end.^     This  has  been  the  case  both  with  Christianity  and  Bud- 
dhism, unlike  as  thev  are  in  their  origin. 

But  that  higher  religion  which  rose  under  Moses  upon  the 
soil  of  older  communities,  made  its  advent  with  such  amazing 
power  as  to  set  up  the  pure  spiritual  God,  who  here  first  ap- 
peared on  earth  and  first  showed  his  infinite  might,  as  the  sole 
ruler  even  for  all  secular  relations,  and  expressly  excluded 
every  human  king.  So  entirely  are  the  Israelites  Jahveh's  own 
nation,  that  in  the  strictest  sense  they  hold  Jahveh  alone  to  be 

'  This  I  consider  the  only  sound  view  the  other,  to  the  opposite  extreme  desired 

on  this  subject,  which  leads  me  to  object^  by  some  modern  philosophers,  especially 

on  the  one  hand,  to  the  absorption  of  the  at  Berlin  ;  and  I  believe  that  tbe  duality 

State  into  the  Church,  which  the  Popes  of  the  political  and  the  spiritual  kingdoms 

desire  in  blind  imitation  of  the  Old  Testa-  will  cease  only  with  the  end  of  each,  i.e. 

ment  as  misunderstood  by  them,  and,  on  with  the  Last  Day. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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their  King.  Proud  as  they  feel  to  think  that  he  descended  from 
heaven  to  take  and  to  train  them  to  be  his  people,  they  manifest 
an  equal  pride  in  the  privilege  of  obeying  no  other  king,  and  an 
equal  determination  for  ever  to  follow  his  word  and  command 
alone.  Thus  the  covenant  between  Jahveh  and  the  people,  the 
general  meaning  of  which  was  explained  at  p.  143,  binds  them 
together  in  a  union  which  is  at  once  the  closest  and  the  highest 
possible  :  it  embraces  everything,  and  everything  immediately : 
there  can  be  nothing,  national  or  otherwise,  that  is  foreign  to 
it.  The  nation  looks  to  Jahveh ;  each  individual  in  it  looks 
towards  him  in  everything ;  for  him  alone  they  live,  fight  and 
conquer.  By  his  arm,  mighty  though  invisible,  they  hope,  as 
in  former  times,  so  in  all  future  ages  to  be  saved,  and  made  for 
ever  victorious.*  They  pay  him  homage  and  indissoluble  vows 
of  eternal  allegiance,  and  expect  from  him  in  return  unfailing 
guardianship.  Whatever  of  true  love  and  tender  devotion  a 
happy  people  may  feel  elsewhere  towards  an  earthly  king,  is 
here  all  given  to  the  King  Eternal  and  Invisible,  as  the  highest 
object  of  all  thought  and  love,  in  incalculably  greater  strength 
and  purity.*  They  know  him  to  be  present,  although  unseen, 
with  his  holy  glance  and  his  almighty  power,  in  their  camp, 
their  field,  their  dwelling;  with  him  as  their  leader  they  go 
forth  to  battle,  and  with  him  return  home ;  his  presence  is  felt 
both  in  the  even  repose  of  life,  and  in  yet  greater  force  in  all 
its  great  crises ;  and  if  he  himself  in  his  full  majesty  is  not  to 
be  heard  by  mortal  ear,  yet  in  the  darkest  times  they  clearly 
catch  the  voice  of  his  messengers.'  Accordingly  we  find  all 
those  titles  of  distinction  and  those  securities  which  naturally 
belong  to  the  monarchical  relation,  and  are  elsewhere  used  in 
connection  with  the  earthly  monarch,  here  strictly  applied  to 
the  divine ;  eternal  dominion,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 
custom  of  language  in  those  countries,  is  the  wish  expressed 
towards  an  earthly  king,  is  here  desired  for  Jahveh,^  and  the 
oflFence  of  indiscreet  speech  against  Majesty,  and  the  actual 

'  It  is  a  very  significant  trait,  that  the  '  This  is  not  merely  proved  by  the  pas- 
Old  Testament  regards  a  man  as  truly  sages  Judges  viii.  22-24,  1  Snm.  yiii.  sqq., 
victorious,  not  when  he  can  put  to  flight  but  is  reaUy  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the 
or  massacre  his  enemy  to  his  heart's  con-  Old  Testament  in  the  most  diverse  tones, 
tent,  but  when  he  himself  is  delivered  since,  whatever  form  the  times  might  take, 
from  a  danger  that  threatened  his  life ;  the  fundamental  tendency  of  the  commu- 
for  he  only  truly  conquers  who  by  the  nity  could  never  be  wholly  lost. 
Divine  Spirit  is  saved  from  such  a  danger,  *  The  power  of  this  faith  is  sufficiently 
and  every  true  victory  is  a  spiritual  salva-  evident  fh)m  such  passMges  as  Judges  v. 
tioi ;  compare  ^\2  victorious  And  rW^K'^  13. 23,  2  Sam.  v.  24,  Ps.cx.  1,  xliv.  10  [9]  ; 
virtoru.  The  Ambs,  however,  have  alsj)  or  indeed  from  the  entire  Old  Testament 
the     same     conception     in     the    woMs  Mn  the  ancient  h>TTin  Ex.  xv  18,  and 

I  once  even  by  David  himseli  in  Fs.  xviii. 

,^-flX«  a°d^^.^U  47  [46]. 
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crime  of  wanton  insult  to  it,'  is  here  committed  only  against 
Jahveh,  and  punished  on  his  behalf,  as  elsewhere  on  behalf  of 
the  earthly  ruler. 

This  is  the  Theocracy,*  which  was  prepared  during  the 
Egyptian  age,  is  now  established  by  laW,  and  is  to  try  for  the 
future  to  maintain  its  original  nature  in  perfect  purity.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  not  a  mere  idea  or  even  a  mere  aspiration,  but 
something  perfectly  definite,  and  penetrating  the  whole  essence 
of  the  community.  Were  it  nothing  more  than  the  declared 
determination  of  a  people  or  a  government,  that  they  would 
not  consent  to  an  existence  without  the  living  power  of  divine 
truth,  and  therefore  without  constant  divine  guidance,  but  that 
rather  they  would  hold  it  as  their  highest  glory,  everywhere  to 
recognise  it,  and  to  subordinate  everything  to  it:  even  then 
it  should  never  be  wanting  as  an  effort  for  the  present,  and  as 
an  aim  and  necessity  for  the  future.  Thus  it  is  never  wanting 
in  Christianity,  where  this  is  anything  more  than  a  pretence. 
But  then  it  was  something  quite  different ;  it  was  intended  to 
have  a  direct  and  universal  force,  and  therefore  strictly  excluded 
all  human  dominion  beside  itself.  And  although  this  com- 
munity was  intended  to  have  a  monarchy,  quite  as  much  and 
as  strictly  as  any  other  nation,  yet  it  was  of  a  kind  until  then 
unknown  to  any. 

It  is  in  this  point  that  Jahveism  as  a  whole  first  culminates. 
In  its  inner  life  it  is  wholly  spiritual,  but  entering  into  the 
world,  it  must  at  once  adjust  itself  to  definite  temporal  relations, 
and  restrict  itself  within  a  nationality.  But  again  the  temporal 
and  national  does  not  suffice  for  it ;  consequently  the  spiritual 
and  the  national  strive  to  become  one  in  it,  the  latter  being 
wholly  transfigured  into  the  former,  and  asserting  itself  only  so 
far  as  it  does  not  contradict  the  former.  But  in  practice  this 
requires  that  every  individual  among  the  people  should  by  his 

*  The  sin  is  described  in  the  third  com-  which  a  Prophet  or  a  Lawgiver  speaks  in 

mandment,  £x.  xx.  7,  the  crime  as  some-  the  name  of  his  Go.l,  as  Lycui^us  in  that 

thing  more  definite,  Lev.  xxiv.  10,  16.  of  the  Dolphic  God,  Zaleucus  in  that  of 

'  Josephus    implies    that   the   Greeks  Falias   Athene,    or   in   which   an   oracle 

were  not  acquainted  with  any  government  formed  the  centre  of  a  political  community, 

of  this  kind,  where  he  says  that  he  had  are   very  far  from  producing  a   Mosaic 

first  formed  the  word  6coicparfa,  &s  ttv  Tit  Theocracy,  if    it  were  only  because  no 

cfroi  fiuurdfuvos  rhv  ^iyov^  Against  ApioHt  community  like  the  Mosaic  existed  there, 

ii.  16.   At  a  later  time  indeend  Limblichus  There  is  no  need  to  notice  mere  copies, 

in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras^  zxx.  zxxiii.  such  as  those  of  Mohammed  and  the  Popes. 

(174,  240),  speaks  of  the  true  Theocracy,  Philo  terms  the  Theocracy  AfofiorrAy :  but 

but  probably  with  no  more  idea  of  its  actual  his  book  shows  that  he  had  formed  no 

realisation    than   Porphyry   has    of   the  clear  and  adequate  conception   of   these 

miraculous  smoothing  of  the  rivers  men-  early  Mosaic  times ;  his  second  book  of 

tioned  by  him  in  his  Itfe  of  Pgthagortu,  this  name  ought  rather  to  be  entitled  *  On 

The  cases  in  the  heathen  world  in  the  Sanctuary  and  the  Priests' 

L  2 
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free  determination  constantly  subordinate  his  will  to  the  higher 
will,  and  acknowledge  himself  the  servant  and  the  champion 
of  Jahveh,  in  order  that  the  selfsame  Spirit  from  .above  may 
alone  bear  rule,  as  the  guide  of  all.  And  this  is  not  a  mere 
expectation  or  desire,  it  is  the  highest  law  binding  on  all,  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  realm;  for  if  the  King  be 
invisible,  his  kingdom  is  visible  and  outward,  for  it  is  the 
nation.  The  really  grand  point  of  this  Theocracy,  which  is 
pregnant  with  important  consequences,  is  that  here  for  the 
first  time  a  demand  for  the  purest  religion  was  set  up  with  the 
utmost  decision  on  the  part  of  an  entire  nation.  The  nation 
resolves  to  seek  its  entire  life  and  happiness  only  in  sedulously 
avoiding  all  human  violence  and  caprice,  and  always  following 
the  better  truth  alone  when  once  perceived,  and  in  being  raised 
by  the  eternal,  invisible  power,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
a  visible  earthly  power ;  thus  shall  the  Ideal,  which  has  once 
approximately  been  among  them,  abidingly  remain  with  them ; 
and  since  here  below  this  is  not  possible  unless  each  indivi- 
dual, with  his  utmost  endeavour,  constantly  receives  into  his 
own  will  that  of  Jahveh,  the  most  active  cooperation  of  all 
towards  one  divine  end  is  demanded.  Thus  is  introduced  the 
strongest  contrast  to  all  those  worldly  kingdoms  whose  aim 
and  end  lie  only  in  themselves,  which  arise  and  pass  away 
solely  by  means  of  human  force  and  caprice.  Here  for  the 
first  time  a  kingdom  exists,  which  recognises  its  end  and 
its  aim  as  something  beyond  itself;  which  has  arisen  not  by 
human  power,  nor  by  human  power  can  grow ;  which,  because 
it  desires  that  only  which  is  divine,  bears  within  itself  a  germ 
of  eternal  duration,  through  which,  in  spite  of  every  change,  it 
does  in  fact  maintam  itself  for  ever,  so  far  as  its  inner  truth  is 
concerned,  and  in  Christianity  only  rises  again  into  a  new 
youth  and  intrinsic  perfection;  Whatever  form  then  this 
Theocracy  assumed  at  first,  it  was  the  ftilfilment  of  the  great 
attempt  to  grasp  a  true  religion,  and  the  most  distinct  expres- 
sion of  its  spirit. 

However  self-consistent  and  safe  a  principle  the  Theocracy 
must  have  appeared,  it  obviously  came  into  its  historical 
existence  among  the  Israelites  with  reference  to  its  direct 
antithesis,  the  form  of  government  of  which  the  nation  had 
just  had  a  severe  experience  in  Egypt.  There  the  Israelites 
had  long  and  bitterly  felt  what  human  kingship  is,  where  it 
governs  without  the  truth  and  grace  of  the  Divine  Kingship, 
that  is,  without  true  religion  (p.  7  sq.).  And  in  every  heathen 
rule,  all  the  corruption  inherent  in  a  false   religion   readily 
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develops  itself  most  powerfully.  No  wonder  that  the  Israel- 
ites, upon  their  great  deliverance,  felt  an  unconquerable  ab- 
horrence of  all  human  kingship  as  it  had  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world,  and  as  thej  especially  had  tasted  its  bitter  fruits ; 
and  that  they  desired,  in  the  directest  opposition  to  it,  for  ever 
to  devote  themselves  to  him  alone  as  their  King,  whose  saving 
hand  they  had  known  as  no  other  people  had,  and  whom 
through  Moses  they  had  learned  to  reverence.  And  this  con- 
trast evidently  influenced  them  very  powerfully. 

The  first  form  accordingly,  in  which  the  Theocracy  established 
itself,  was  indeed  the  strongest  and  most  direct,  and  therefore 
liable  by  exaggeration  to  become  the  most  onesided,  because 
it  strictly  forbade  all  human  kingship;  but  it  was  withal 
the  boldest  and  the  most  gigantic  conceivable.  For  if  even  the 
individual  with  difficulty  dedicates  his  entire  life  at  all  times  to 
the  service  of  the  Invisible  One,  of  whom  he  must  each  moment 
preserve  a  clear  consciousness,  unaided  by  any  external  support 
or  hope :  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  an  entire 
people,  without  any  human  kingship  and  the  external  order 
and  stability  thereby  gained,  ever  to  find  their  unity  and 
strength  in  the  invisible  and  mysterious  king,  and  voluntarily 
to  renounce  for  their  kingdom  every  suppoiii  fi:om  without !  It 
is  obviously  easier  for  an  individual  than  for  an  entire  nation 
to  do  justice  to  the  demands  of  a  Theocracy ;  and  indeed  history 
shows  that  while  its  vivid  apprehension  gradually  decayed  in 
the  nation,  it  still  flourished  in  many  individuals  with  ever 
increasing  fervour.  That  it  was  once  actually  received  and 
maintained  unanimously  by  an  entire  nation  as  their  highest 
law,  was  a  gigantic  effort-— one  of  the  Titanic  enterprises  to 
which  nations  in  the  vigorous  period  of  their  youth  often  do 
rouse  their  powers — and  it  was  an  effort  that  raised  them  into 
the  noblest  sphere,  and  strained  all  their  highest  moral  powers. 
Only  during  a  period  of  lofty  courage  and  extraordinary  spiritual 
elevation,  in  which  a  nation  had  actually  had  living  experi- 
ence of  the  true  delivering  God  (as  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves the  first  happy  period  of  Israel's  deliverance),  is  the 
imanimous  resolution  to  adopt  such  a  form  of  government 
intelligible — a  resolution  far  nobler  and  bolder  than  that  of 
expelling  the  Tarquins  or  the  Peisistratidse.  The  fact  that  in 
Israel  there  had  hitherto  been  no  royal  house,  that  the  nation 
in  fact  had  never  before  had  a  native  king,  and  that  at  this 
time  the  entire  machinery  of  a  constitution  had  to  be  formed 
from  the  beginning  and  put  on  a  secure  basis,  undoubtedly  ope- 
rated very  favourably  for  the  pure  Theocracy,  and  permitted 
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its  complete  establishment  without  injury  to  any  member  of  the 
nation.  But  the  fact  that  those  whom  circumstances  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  community,  and  especially  Moses 
himself,  when  they  might,  like  other  nations,*  have  founded  a 
kingdom  for  themselves  or  their  favourites,  did  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  points  obviously  to  a  time,  when  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  protection  of  the  invisible  God  was  experienced 
with  such  power,  that  even  the  mightiest  ruler  among  the 
people  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  founding  an  earthly 
kingdom. 

But  amid  the  redundant  fulness  of  this  trust  in  God,  there 
existed  a  defect,  at  first  indeed  scarcely  perceptible,  but  which  in 
the  course  of  time  made  itself  the  more  painfully  felt.  This  defect 
concerns  the  nature  and  office  of  human  rulers  under  the  Theo- 
cracy;  for  such  there  must  be  under  any  form  of  government,  and 
they  are  not  excluded  by  the  Theocracy  (p.  139  sqq.),  when  they 
appear  as  mere  instruments  of  the  true  unchangeable  king  Jah- 
veh,  and  are  recognised  as  such  by  the  community ;  and  if  such 
instruments  could  be  always  found  in  the  requisite  succession 
and  efficiency,  this  theocratic  constitution  might  suffice  for  ever. 
Certainly  Moses  was  such  a  perfectly  sufficient  instrument ;  and 
the  true  Prophet  in  the  oldest  sense  of  the  word  (p.  47  sqq.) 
is  always  the  most  capable  of  acting  up  to  the  demands  of  such 
a  constitution,  because  through  him  the  best  counsel  is  always 
promulgated,  and  the  whole  nation  hangs  upon  his  words,  as 
the  words  of  God  himself.  Only  among  a  people  in  the  midst 
of  whom  Prophecy  had  already  appeared  and  enjoyed  the 
purest  development  and  the  mightiest  influence,  could  such  a 
constitution  become  possible,  stUl  less  develop  such  enduring 
power.*  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  the  command 
of  the  guiding  prophet  should  be  always  immediately  followed  ;• 

*  It  might  bo  suppoBod  that  perhaps  tribes,  do  not  soem  to  havo  possessed  it : 

thft  reason  why  Israel  in  those  early  ages  but   the  essential  and  the  only  peculiar 

had  no  king,  wiis,  that  ic  simpler  times  feature  of  the  case  of  the  Israelites  is  this, 

royal  power  is  not  yet  needed,  as  was  the  that,  not  eschewing  monarchy,  but  rather 

case   in    many  old    German,   and    many  desiring  as  much  as  any  other  nation  to 

Arabian   tribes.     But  with  rofrard  to  the  possess  it,  they  wished  to  have  an  invisible 

Hebrews  this  supposition  would  be  wholly  ting. 

erroneous.    The   Egyptians  and  the  Ca-  '  See  Ex.  xviii.  19,  where  this  thought 

naanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  is  most  clearly  expressed  by  the  Earliest 

chiefly  to  contend,  had  long  been  monar-  Narrator :  *  Be  thou  (Moses)  to  the  people 

chical ;   and  likewise  the  Moabites,    the  confronting  God,'  i.e.  their  Mediator  be> 

Ammonites,  and  the  Idumoans,  to  whom  fore  God. 

the  Israelites  were  most  nearly  related  by  '  The  history  of  Moses  himself,  indeed, 

blood ;  although  respecting  the  last  named,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  bears  witness 

the  beginning  of  Monarchy  was  still  re-  of  the  contrary.    In  like  manner  Moham> 

membored:  compare  Num.  xx.   14,  with  med  by  no  means  everywhere  found  imme- 

Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39.     The  Midinnites  in-  diate  obedience, 
deed,  as  well  as  most  of  the  pure  Arabian 
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but  in  the  end  the  community  was  always  constrained  after  all 
to  recognise  in  his  words  the  Divine  command  and  the  true 
guidance,  while  he  himself  never  desired  to  rule  independently, 
but  was  always  trying  to  establish  an  understanding  between 
the  community  and  God,  and  referred  them  to  God  alone  as  the 
source  of  power,  being  distinctly  conscious  that  he  himself  was 
only  an  instrument  in  his  hand.  So  long  as  Moses  lived, 
therefore,  the  defect  was  concealed ;  and  might  so  continue  for 
a  long  time  after,  according  to  the  scope  of  the  influence  pro- 
jected by  his  spirit  upon  the  following  age.  But  in  what 
people  could  a  prophet  so  great  and  so  universally  recognised 
by  a  nation  be  at  all  times  found  9  And  as  soon  as  ever  such  a 
prophet  was  wanting,  instead  of  the  highest  order,  the  proper 
concomitant  of  a  Theocracy,  the  uttermost  helplessness  and  dis- 
organisation might  easily  rush  in ;  while  yet  the  original  dread 
of  an  earthly  king  might  long  continue,  and  even  in  the  course 
of  time  become  inveterate.  The  most  wonderful  and  gigantic 
course  might  therefore  here,  as  ever,  prove  the  most  dangerous ; 
and  in  the  very  principle  which  was  the  crown  and  summit  of 
the  whole,  lay  dormant  the  possibility  of  an  awful  insecurity 
and  decay. 

3.  The  Regulations  cmd  Morals  of  the  Community. 

1)  The  permanent  erection  of  the  community  itself,  with 
Jahveh,  not  merely  as  its  eternal,  but  also  for  the  present  iu 
the  strictest  sense  its  only  king,*  was  the  great  institution  of 
that  age.  As  for  the  consequent  specific  arrangements  of  the 
community,  they  might,  it  is  true,  be  quite  as  simple  as  were 
those  fundamental  principles.  Nevertheless,  the  newly  awa- 
kened spirit  did  not  at  once  act  vdth  equal  force  in  all  directions 
of  the  national  life.  In  every  newly  organised  community, 
much  that  belonged  to  its  earlier  condition  is  sure  to  be  re- 
tained for  a  considerable  period.  But  any  of  its  existing 
elements  which  absolutely  refuse  to  be  penetrated  by  the  new 
spirit,  and  therefore  remain  foreign,  or  even  utterly  opposed 
to  it,  may  be  gradually  thrown  off  and  annihilated  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  Such  for  example  was  the  fate  of  the 
custom  of  avenging  bloodshed ;  which,  although  in  fact  practised 
for  a  considerable  period  after  Moses,  was  very  early  condemned 
on  principle  by  the  new  spirit,  which  tolerated  neither  murder 
nor  private  revenge,  and  was  therefore  abolished  in  actual  life 

*  As  is  said  poetically  and  beautifully,  but  briefly,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2-5 ;  on  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  see  Jahrhucher  der  BiUiaehen  Wiuemchaft^  iii.  p.  234. 
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at  no  very  late  period.  Or  when  an  old  institution  seems  to  be 
eomparativelj  unimportant  or  harmless,  it  may  be  left  long  un- 
touched, almost  unnoticed,  but  protected  by  the  force  of  custom ; 
an  example  of  this  we  see  in  the  Levirate  (or  marriage  of  the 
brother's  widow). ^  On  the  other  hand,  such  institutions  as 
clearly  run  directly  counter  to  the  new  ideas  and  aspirations, 
are  soon  and  completely  put  aside,  at  all  events  by  the  more 
scrupulous  ;  this  we  see  exemplified  in  the  worship  of  images. 
While  thus  sifting  and  rejecting,  the  new  spirit  also  appro- 
priates to  itself  much  that  was  old,  and  attaches  to  it  its  own 
bew  interpretation  so  firmly  and  inseparably  that  only  an  exact 
knowledge  and  investigation  of  the  previous  history  can 
again  dissolve  and  exhibit  separately  the  originally  diverse 
elements.  Thus  to  the  primitive  custom  of  circumcision  was 
attached  the  idea  of  the  community  and  its  sacredness ;  and 
yet  more  strongly  to  the  ancient  eve  of  the  Spring-festival 
(the  Passover)  was  attached  the  idea  of  the  great  historical 
deliverance  whereby  the  community  achieved  its  existence ; 
so  that  the  festival  became  a  yearly  remembrance  of  this 
deliverance. 

But  the  foundation  of  the  Israelite  community  and  their 
distinct  national  development  fell  in  a  comparatively  very  early 
period,  in  which  men  were  most  exposed  to  the  impressions, 
the  compulsive  force,  and  the  enchantment  of  Nature.  If  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Canaanites  were  then  in  many  respects 
already  far  removed  firom  Nature,  yet  the  Israelites  with  their 
simpler  civilisation  still  stood  very  near  to  her.  Accordingly, 
from  this  primeval  age  much  has  been  retained  by  the 
community,  which  evidently  testifies  to  the  original  great 
dependence  of  man  upon  nature.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
customs  and  usages  of  Jahveism,  this  still  exists  as  a  separate 
portion,  forming  the  link  which  attaches  it  both  to  its  own 
primeval  age  and  to  heathenism.  To  this  belong  many  ar- 
rangements for  the  Divine  service :  on  these  the  Israelites  be- 
stowed the  more  scrupulous  care,  as  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  that  they  did  not  less  securely  possess,  nor  less  carefully 
honour  their  invisible  God  than  did  the  heathen  their  visible 
deities.  To  the  same  class  belong,  further,  the  ancient  sacrifices, 
which  were  retained  in  their  most  stringent  form,  and  even 
carried  on  to  greater  extremes,  the  further  the  nation  was  re- 
moved from  the  effeminate  life  of  the  Egyptians  (p.  58).  To 
the  same  class  also  especially  belong  the  many  regulations  re- 
specting   purification,    concerning    which    outward    rite    the 

'  See  my  AHerthumcry  p.  276  sq. 
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Israelites,  like  the  nations  of  the  Zarathustrian  (Zoroastrian) 
religion,  became  excessively  scrapalous,  mainly  from  the  feeling 
that  inwardly,  through  their  earliest  training,  they  were  a  pure 
and  holy  nation.  But  if  Jahveism  in  this  last  respect  shows  a 
spirit  very  similar  to  the  Zarathustrian  spirit,  in  other  points  it 
differs  very  widely  from  it. 

2)  But  the  new  spirit  awakened  through  Moses  would  not 
show  any  very  great  power,  if  beyond  the  general  institution  of 
the  community  it  had  called  forth  no  new  specific  arrangements, 
which  at  the  time  strictly  expressed,  and  to  future  ages  pre- 
served, its  own  spirit.  And  such  new  Jahveistic  institutions 
there  are.  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  for  instance,  can 
neither  be  proved  to  have  existed  before  his  time,  nor  to  have 
been  established  subsequently.  It  is  certainly  purely  Mosaic, 
and  it  perfectly  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  new  spirit  which 
was  to  animate  the  community.  For  the  demand  made  upon 
the  community  by  the  new  religion  is,  that  without  break  or 
relaxation  they  should  always  live  for  holiness  alone.  But 
amid  the  labours  and  the  needs  of  actual  life  this  demand 
cannot  every  monient  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  because  the  mind 
becomes  immersed  in  worldly  toils  also.  Therefore  let  the 
community,  at  least  at  definite  periods  not  too  far  apart,  have 
a  pause  in  the  common  lower  cares  and  avocations  of  life,  and 
collect  their  energies  with  the  greater  zeal  for  the  life  of  holi- 
ness, that  they  be  not  too  long  and  too  far  estranged  from  it.  No 
institution  could  be  devised  which  would  require  so  few  outward 
signs  or  equipments,  nor  which  would  so  directly  lead  man  both 
to  supply  what  is  lost  in  the  tumult  of  life,  and  effectually  to 
turn  his  thoughts  again  tx)  the  higher  and  the  eternal.  Thus 
the  Sabbath,  though  the  simplest  and  most  spiritual,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  wisest  and  most  fruitful  of  institutions  ;  and 
thus  it  becomes  the  true  symbol  of  the  higher  religion  which 
now  entered  into  the  world,  and  the  most  eloquent  witness  to 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul  which  first  grasped  the  idea 
of  it  But  again,  because  in  the  Sabbath  the  new  life  first 
found  its  adequate  expression,  its  author  sought  to  carry  it  out 
through  the  changes  of  human  existence  with  such  youthful 
energy  and  grand  consistency,  that  it  should  become  the  regu- 
lator and  the  restorer  of  all  that  in  man's  slow  progress  may  be 
disordered  or  destroyed  in  the  ever  widening  circles  of  the 
nation,  the  country,  and  the  state. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  outward  forms,  in  which  the  new 
thoughts  took  shape ;  the  Community  itself,  and  as  its  corrective, 
the  Sabbath,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word,  are  the   new 
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creations  which  sprang  out  of  this  grand  period ;  and  they  pos- 
sessed foundations  so  indestmctible,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
BO  closely  united,  that  they  have  both  lasted  through  all  times 
down  to  our  own,  essentially  unchanged. 

3)  But  the  new  direction  which  life  assumed  in  this  commu- 
nity expresses  itself  not  merely  thus  in  the  creative  force  neces- 
sary for  founding  new  institutions  which  shall  represent  and 
encourage  its  own  spirit ;  it'tums  itself  also  with  energy  against 
all  that  is  inimical  to  it,  and  to  put  powerful  restraint  upon  this 
it  readily  adopts  various  new  usages.  And  the  more  peculiar 
and  intense  is  the  new  direction  of  life  in  which  a  com- 
munity finds  its  salvation,  the  more  negative  and  exclusive 
will  be  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  community  towards  all  that 
is  foreign,  especially  during  its  first  zeal,  and  before  the  new 
element  has  gained  its  fiill  inward  clearness,  power,  and  inde- 
pendence. And  if  in  addition  the  community  is  restricted  to 
one  special  race,  as  was  then  the  case,  the  national  antagonism 
and  aversion,  which  under  any  circumstances  may  be  great,  are 
developed  in  the  intensest  form.  Since  then  the  Israelites  in 
very  early  times  were  thrown  upon  the  earth,  unheard-of 
strangers  among  those  ancient  nations  in  comparison  with 
whom  they  were  but  a  small  community ;  and  as  their  religion 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  of  other  nations,  and 
naturally  aroused  their  hostility  and  ill-will ;  it  cannot  excite 
surprise,  that  at  first  they  sought  to  keep  strictly  to  them- 
selves, and  to  exclude  as  dangerous  everything  foreign ;  and  that 
the  more  all  that  was  individual  to  them  was  in  danger  of  being 
torn  away,  the  more  resolutely  they  maintained  it  after  every 
attack.  It  were  indeed  erroneous  to  imagine  that  Moses  held 
nothing  to  be  of  more  pressing  import  than  to  inspire  his  own 
people  vrith  abhorrence  of  all  others,  and  to  forbid  to  those  who 
stood  in  the  covenant  of  Jahveh,  or  (to  use  the  striking  expression 
of  an  ancient  writer,  p.  77)  the  Confederates,  all  communion 
with  strangers.  For  if  this  had  been  intended  to  be  vitally  im- 
portant or  indispensable,  a  commandment  to  that  effect  would 
have  been  placed  in  the  Decalogue,  which  is  not  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  that  which  came  to  pass  in  this  respect,  proceeded 
from  the  general  position  of  the  people  in  Jahveism,  and  from 
the  necessities  of  the  times.  But  how  rigidly  the  national  mind 
took  this  direction  is  shown  especially  by  the  law  of  interdict,* 
by  which  not  merely  the  objects  of  heathen  superstition,  such 
as  images  of  gods,  but  also  other  heathen  possessions  which  fell 

'  C^n  ^^^  "^^  ™y  Alterthumer,  p.  101  sqq. 
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into  their  hands  as  booty,  especially  chariots  of  war,  were  to  be 
offered  to  Jahveh;  that  is,  destroyed,  from  inward  abhorrence 
of  them,  and  to  the  honour  of  Jahveh,  that  they  might  not 
allore  to  evil.  And,  as  we  can  understand  from  pp.  78,  130  sq., 
not  only  the  chariots,  but  even  the  horses  of  their  enemies 
were  an  abomination  to  them,  ai^d  they  preferred  to  disable ' 
all  captured  horses  rather  than  to  take  them  into  their  own 
service  for  war. 

From  principles  such  as  these,  so  long  as  they  were  firmly 
sustained,   could  not  but  proceed  a  nation  of  unique   stamp, 
maintaining   itself    and    fiighting   with  amazing    courage    in 
the  midst   of  every  danger,  because  inspired  by  the  highest 
divine  truth ;  renouncing  all  earthly  blessings  and  attractions  ; 
conquering  and  aggrandising,  but  not  insatiable  either  in  plea- 
sure or  in  conquest.     In  almost  all  these  respects  the  Hebrew 
nation   may  compare  with  the  Arabs  in  the   first  bloom   of 
Islam,  but  differs  from  them  inasmuch  as,  springing  from  a 
sound  and  lasting   germ,  it  became  a  confederation  of  one 
narrow  national  circle ;  and  in  battle,  like  the  ancient  Swiss 
Confederation,  relied  not  on  the  horse,  but  on  the  indomitable 
force  of  the  infantry.     Moreover,  as  they  ridiculed  the  super- 
stition of  the  Heathen,  they  especially  slaughtered  and  ate 
bulls  and  other  animals,  which  by  others  were  held  sacred  and 
carefully  fed  and  preserved  in  the  temples.     In  this  light  the 
nation  appeared  even  in  the  Egyptian  struggle   (p.  77),  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  long  after  the  days  of  Moses. 

4.    The  name  Jahveh  (Jehovah). 

But  a  new  religion  does  not  create  new  institutions  and 
customs  alone :  it  also  exercises  a  mighty  influence  upon  the 
language  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  its  adherents,  and  leaves 
behind  it  the  trace  of  this  influence  in  new  ideas  and  words, 
or  at  all  events  in  the  new  employment  of  old  words.     In  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names, 
we  possess  from  the  Premosaic  age  scarcely  any  perfectly  de- 
monstrable remains,  we  cannot  do  much  towards  proving  the 
great  change  which  must  have   taken   place  at  the   time   of 
Moses.     But  one  clear  proof  of  it  at  all  events  we  do  possess, 
in  the  employment  of  Jahveh  as  a  name  for  God — a  proof 
than  which  none  can  be  more  decisive.      For  one  of  the  most 
certain  monuments  in  which  the  genius  of  every  religion  and 

1  nj5j;  Josh.  xi.  6,  9  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  4  ;  compare  the  Arabic    ic  to  hough  iht  sinews  of 
the  foot  in  Tabari's  Arabic  Annals,  i.  p.  118.  11. 
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of  every  remarkable  age  will  generally  reveal  itself,  is  precisely 
this  innovation  in  the  employment  of  Divine  names.     How 
sharply  and  clearly  a  short  name  of  this  kind,  or  a  new  manner 
of  using  it,  epitomises  the  ruling  views  and  ideas  of  an  entire 
age,  may  be  proved  from  all  periods  of  history.    Thus  when  the 
later  Hebrews  ^the  Jews)  gave  way  to  a  slavish  veneration  of 
the  actual  letters  of  the  sacred  name,  this  mistaken  fear  of 
desecrating  it  prevented  them  from  any  longer  pronouncing  the 
true  Mosaic  name  Jahveh  at  all.  As  certainly  as  the  title  God  of 
Hosts  (Sabaoth)  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and  indi- 
cates a  subsequent  stage  of  national  culture,  the  name  Jahvek  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  so  that  the  glory 
which  the  greatness  and   sacredness  of  this  diffused  justly 
streams  back  upon  that  name.     Moses  undoubtedly  announced 
his  revelations  under  this  name,  when  he  spoke  as  a  Prophet, 
and  he  thus  stamped  it  as  the  word  of  chief  power  in  the  com- 
munity.     The  Book  of  Origins,  whose  author  had  long  knovm 
it  as  the  most  sacred  name  on  earth,  describes  in  solemn  words 
the  moment  when  God  {Elohim),  instead  of  the  great  name  El 
Shaddaiy  whereby  he  had  spoken  to  the  three  Patriarchs,  first 
revealed  himself  to  Moses  in  Egypt  by  the  higher  name  Jahveh ;  * 
and   the   Fifth  Narrator  imitates   this  in  his  peculiar  way.* 
But  from  the  time  of  Moses  this  name  runs  through  a  rich 
and  peculiar  history,  which  it  is  very  instructive  to  examine. 
At  first  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards  it  was  not  much 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse;   then  by  degrees  it  became 
frequent,  and  even  very  general.     Thus  (to  mention  only  one 
instance)   the  Earliest  Narrator  on  all  occasions  names  God 
Elohim ;  the  Book  of  Origins  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  name  him 
Jahveh  until  that  moment  in  the  life  of  Moses  when  this  name 
was  revealed  to  him ;  the  Fourth  Narrator  is  the  first  who  from 
the  very  creation  introduces  the  naire  Jahveh.     At  first  this 
name  was  seldom  used  by  the  community  in  the  formation  of 
personal  names  (and  then  shortened  as  an  affix  into  -jahu  {-jdh), 
or  as  a  prefix  into  j6  or  fhS) ;  Moses  himself,  as  a  beautiful 
tradition '  records,  changed  the  name  of  his  faithful  successor 
Hoshea  into  Joshua,*  as  if  to  fix  more  firmly  the  memory  of 
the  new  religion,  and  to  connect  it  with  his  young  and  trusted 
friend.     But  afterwards  it  grew  into  more  frequent  use  for  this 
purpose :  and  in  fact  in  the  days  of  the  later  Kings  of  Judah 
it  was  employed  everywhere  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  display — a 

>  Ex.  vi.  2-8.  *  Just  as  Mohammed  gave  to  some  of 

'  Ex.  iii.  13-15.  his  followers  new  names;  see  my  Lehrb, 

»  N»»m.  xiii.  16.  7th  ed.  p.  671. 
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proof  how  deeply  at  that  time  the  religion  had  mingled  with 
human  customs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Premosaic  period, 
such  names  are  not  found  at  all  (with  a  single  exception,  which 
will  be  adduced  immediately)  :  indeed  even  in  the  Mosaic  age, 
with  the  exception  of  Joshua,  there  is  no  similar  man's  name^ 
whUe  during  this  period  tliere  are  very  many  names  com- 
pounded  with  Ely  and  others  even  with  Shaddai.^ 

We  might  therefore  naturally  suppose  that  Moses  himself 
invented  the  name ;  but  many  indications  oppose  this  sup- 
position. For  in  the  most  ancient  songs  or  fragments  of  songs ' 
is  found  the  shortened  pronunciation  Jahy  a  form  used  alone 
only  in  poetry,  and  by  later  writers  rarely  even  in  poetry. 
Moreover  the  name  has  in  Hebrew  no  clear  etymology,  which 
is  scarcely  conceivable  if  it  owed  its  origin  to  Moses  or  his 
age.^  But  the  chief  point  is,  that  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no 
other  person  in  antiquity  but  Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses 
shows  a  trace  of  this  name  of  God  before  the  time  of  Moses.* 
This  fact  leads  us  to  the  idea  that  the  name  Jahveh,  formed 
analogously  to  Jacob  and  Isaac,  was  already  employed  as  a 

'  Soe  my  Lrhrh.  7th  &X.  p.  669.  the  name  would  thns  in  itself  denote  either 

'  Ex.  XV.  2,  xvii.  16.    WiUi  the  excep-  the  Heaven  oi  the  Ghxl  of  Heayen,  and  we 

tion  of  these  two  fragments  of  verj  ancient  * 

songs  and  Isaiah  xxxviii.  11,  ^^   is  em-  might  compare  L^,  a  rare  word,  which, 

ploy^  only  by  ye^  late  poets.    '  ,;te  ^^  and  mn,  may  express  the  idea 

•  For  if  njn^  he  of  the  same  root  as  J^  ^      ^ 

n^n  it  must'b^  Premosaic.  because  this  <>^  ^*'j_     ^ut  the  comparison  of  the 

root  in  Hebrew  never  again  became  niH  a     v     i"        •  -^    '^  -i  , 

except  under  the  Aramaic  influence  of  later  ^^^^"^  ^   «»^»    as    if   it  corresponded 

times,  and  with  that  exception  is  invariably  to  the  Sanskrit  dhw.  and  Latin  deui^  would 

pronounced  n^ri-    The  word  might  denote  be  erroneous;  for  that  Arabic  word  does  not^ 

'  the  Existing,  i.e.  the  real,  the  permanent,  like  the  Sanskrit  div^  denote  *  bright,  shin- 

the  eternal/  in  opposition  to  the  'sham  or  ing,'  and  thence  come  to  be  a  designation 

non-existent,'  D^S^Sk  P-  128.    Thus  the  o^  the  heavens   but  means  ;an  interval, 

.  .*•           ,      .          ,  empty  space,  like  the  Sanskrit  a«ter£Ar«Aa. 

Fifth  Narrator,  writing  at  the  time  when  «  ^x   vi.  20 ;   Num.   xxvi.  69.     From 

Jahveism  was  felt  to  be  a  living  truth,  ^^^^     ^per  names  as  Elioenai  (1  Chron. 

and  was  understood  m  a  highly  spiritual  ^j    g),  Izrahiah  (ib.  3),  Abiah  (ib.  8,  ii. 

sense,  m  the  eighth  century,  very  appro-  24),  Ahijah  (ii.  26),  it  might  indeed  be  in- 

pnately  interprets  it,  in  Ex.  111. 14  sq.    In  f^,^^  that  the  name  JahvSi  had  been  much 

the  Premosaic  age,  however,  if  n^H  (com-  ^^^  ^^^^  before  the  time  of  Moses.     But 

pare  the  Arabic  1     \  is  properly  ^rt,  the  list  of  those  ancient  genealogies  drawn 

V*/  up  by  the  Chronicler,  may  very  probably 

from  a  root  meaning  *  to  make,  prepare,*  have  been  filled  up  in  many  instances  by 

the  word  may  perhaps  have  been  equiva-  later  names,  substituted  for  the  forgotten 

lent  to  '  Croator '  (Sanskrit  dhdtri).    But  originals.    It  would  be  an  equally  hasty 

the   safest  course  is  to  start   from  the  conclusion  to  infer  from  the  proper  name 

evidently  extremely  ancient   idiom  nwp  nJn&  (^  Chron.  iy.  18),   that  the  Jew 

n)n^  ^en-  xix.  24,  which  is  paraphrased    Mered  had  married  an  Egyptian  princess. 

'  from  th«  heaven* '  (compare  Micah  T.  6.  TJ'*  ^^  «^".d»  !»«"  ««>  ^^^^^  ^  »dmit 
and  Snow  coming  <«Alo.^  Homer,  and    of  any  certain  inference  from  it    More- 

the  Latin  ,ub  jZe).  and  reminds  us  that  °^'^  *«  ""n"  n»?9  ""g'>'  ''«  ^"">  ^J" 
even  in  later  times  Jahveh  is  always  re-  Jew,  since  it  might  be  a  derivative  from 
garded  as  essentially  the  God  of  Heaven ;    the  Hebrew  root  ]ri&. 
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name  of  Grod  in  the  Premosaic  age,  to  which  indeed  all  other 
simple  names  of  God,  and  words  of  more  than  usually  obscure 
signification,  are  to  be  referred ;  but  that  before  Moses  it  was 
probably  used  only  in  the  house  of  the  maternal  ancestry  of 
Moses.  It  might  be  the  peculiar  name  of  God  in  this  family ; 
for  we  can  conceive  the  germ  of  the  religion  of  the  Israelites 
itself  to  have  existed  in  the  Premosaic  age  (i.  p.  317  sqq.) ; 
nevertheless  it  remains  certain  that  it  was  only  through  Moses, 
the  great  son  of  a  mother  belonging  to  this  house,  that  it 
obtains  its  importance  in  the  community. 

Although  we  may  not  now  be  able  to  give  with  perfect 
certainty  the  literal  meaning  of  this  name,  which  through  the 
great  son  of  that  mother  has  become  part  of  the  world's  history, 
yet  at  least  we  will  no  longer  designate  it  by  the  barbarous 
form  Jehovah  (which  was  only  produced  three  centuries  ago 
through  Christian  aggravation  of  a  Jewish  superstition),  but 
rather  restore  its  real  sound  Jahvehy  were  it  ouiy  as  a  sign  that 
Hebrew  antiquity  is  now  springing  up  among  us  out  of  the 
grave  of  ages  endowed  with  fresh  life. 

S.  The  Decalogue  and  its  Ten  Clauses. 

Finally,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  all  which  has  been 
already  described  as  new  was  actually  derived  from  Moses  and 
from  his  age.  It  is  not  only  that  these  thoughts  and  these 
creations  can  be  nowhere  shown  to  have  been  Premosaic ;  they 
constitute  also  the  true  foundation  upon  which  all  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Israel  turns,  and  are  the  few  and  mighty 
impulses  which  from  that  time  forward  incessantly  acted  in 
ever-widening  circles  and  with  ever-increasing  results.  Besides 
they  constitute  in  themselves  such  a  distinct  and  well  connected 
whole,  that  we  cannot  but  confess  that  in  their  original  unity 
they  must  have  proceeded  from  one  great  creative  spirit,  like 
Pallas  springing  at  once  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
But  we  may  still  recognise  in  an  original  document  of  that 
age,  designed  only  for  the  general  use  of  the  entire  nation, 
namely  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  Decalogue  (see  p.  19), 
essentially  the  same  fundamental  principle  with  the  new 
thoughts  and  institutions  which  we  have  been  considering. 

1)  For  in  the  first  place  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  designed  solely  for  the  general  use  of  the 
people,  as  a  first  attempt  to  bring  the  new  truths  and  the 
essential  principles  of  the  community  into  the  language  of  laws, 
for  practical  use  in  ordinary  life.    They  possess  in  their  construe- 
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tion  the  proper  form  of  public  laws,  each  commencing  *  Thou 
shalt ' ;  and  if  we  take  away  from  the  two  copies  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  Ex,  xx.  and  Deut.  v.,  the  additions 
and  explanations  which  we  find  there,*  they  exhibit  perfectly 
that  sharp  clear  brevity  which  every  law  ought  to  possess,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  judge  as  well  as  of  the  judged.  It  is  true 
no  definite  punishments  are  annexed ;  but  nearly  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  other  ancient  laws,*  because  many  points  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  punishments  were  evidently  still  hardly 
defined.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  these  Ten  Command- 
ments, being  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  precepts  of  the  shortest 
form  all  the  most  important  new  truths,  restrict  themselves 
solely  to  these  eternal  truths  themselves,  as  if  they  had  de- 
scended from  heaven.  They  are  therefore  content  with  simply 
enforcing  these,  and  not  solicitous  to  carry  them  into  detail; 
in  this  respect  resembling  rather  the  purely  religious  than  the 
civil  laws,  which  become  immediately  associated  with  temporal 
punishments,  and  therefore  with  such  as  change  in  the  course 
of  time.  They  therefore  most  nearly  resemble  the  ten  highest 
laws  of  Buddhism,^  which  endeavour  to  express  in  an  equally 
brief  compass  all  that  is  most  essential.  But  as  certainly  as 
these  Buddhistic  commandments  are  only  an  ingenious  extract 
from  a  much  larger  multitude  of  truths  and  opinions,  so  Moses 
also  knew  and  taught  much  more  than  these  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  taken  alone  are  a  mere  dry  skeleton,  but  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  character  and  signifi- 
cance, imply  a  religion  originally  taught  with  a  perfect  living 
fulness. 

But  with  all  this  effort  after  condensation,  ard  this   re- 
striction to  the  small  number  of  twice  five  laws  (in  which  we 

*  A  separation  wliich  we  are  perfectly  tween  the  two  tables, 
justified  in  making  ;  first,  because  in  these        *  I  have  here  in  view  those  of  Lev. 

comments,   and   in   these  only,   the   two  xviii,  xix. 

existing  versions  exhibit  important  varia-  ■  See  *  The  Catechism  of  the  Shamans* 
tions,  while  the  actual  commandments  translated  from  the  Chinese  original  by 
themselves  agjree  together  in  the  two  ver-  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1831.  The  Bua- 
sions  in  a  far  more  striking  degree  (for  dhists  had  originally  only  five  command- 
in  tlie  tenth  commandment  only  the  words  ments,  which  were  then  variously  enlarged 
are  gratuitously  misplaced  by  the  Deute-  to  ten,  to  ten  and  five,  and  so  on  :  see  A. 
ronomist  through  the  interpolation  of  the  K^musat's  Foe  koue  ki,  p.  104 ;  Spence 
comment);  secondly,  because  old  charters  HajedyB Eastern Motiachism^LondonflSdO, 
and  other  records,  more  especially  those  p.  23  sq.,  27  sq.,  32,  35,  37,  83,  86  sq., 
on  stone,  are  always  restricted  to  the  most  113,  130  sq.  (8  or  rather  10),  153, 103  bq., 
necessary  words ;  with  which  is  connecto<l  243,  252,  270.  276,  284,  286,  288,  290, 
the  further  reason,  that  if  the  comments  308,  427  ;  also  42  (i.e.  6x7)  are  found, 
were  written,  the  first  table  with  its  five  see  Schiefner  in  the  St  Petersburg  BufUtin 
commandments  must  have  contained  in-  der  Philoiogischen  Arbeiten  der  Akademie, 
comparably  more  words  than  the  other,  ix.  p.  70.  Manu,  vi.  91  sqq.,  also  enume- 
while  we  naturally  expect  a  certain  uni-  raUs  ten  virtues  of  the  Brahmans. 
formity,  even  in  outward  apj»eiirance,  be- 
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still  trace  the  very  simplest  method  of  counting  upon  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands), ^  we  find  here  nevertheless  precisely 
the  most  indispensable  and  comprehensive  propositions,  as 
judiciously  selected  as  they  are  skilfully  arranged  in  a  con- 
secutive but  well  divided  series ;  so  that  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
assume  that  the  same  master-mind  to  which  the  profound 
truths  described  above  were  clearly  present,  also  arranged  this 
happy  collection  of  brief  statements  for  popular  use.  Answer- 
ing to  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  there  is  first  a  series  of  five  con- 
secutive commandments,  embracing  and  separately  specifying 
the  various  forms  of  duty  owed  by  the  inferior  and  dependent 
to  the  superior  and  primary  (what  the  Latins  term  pietds)^ 
commencing  with  the  highest,  with  the  relation  between 
Jahveh  and  man,  and  closing  with  the  corresponding  earthly 
relationship  between  parent  and  child.  Since  one  command- 
ment only  (the  fifth)  is  required  to  do  full  justice  to  this  last 
relation,  the  four  preceding  ones  remain  for  the  treatment  of 
the  numerous  and  intricate  relations  between  God  and  man ; 
and  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  these  deserve  our 
especial  admiration.  After  the  opening  words  '  I  am  Jahveh 
thy  Grod  and  thy  Deliverer,'  which  .contain  only  the  announce- 
ment of  the  God  who  is  speaking,'  the  first  commandment 
forbids  Polytheism.  The  second,  in  the  words  *Thou  shalt 
make  to  thyself  no  image  '*  (i.e.  no  idol),  in  reality  forbids 
only  sensual  worship — prayer  or  veneration  directed  towards  any 
seductive  external  or  earthly  object  of  the  senses.  These  two 
commandments  having  put  aside  the  corrupt,  the  two  next 

*  The  essential  feature  to  be  observed  neath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth, 

is,  that  tlie  number  five  here  is  the  root  to  these  shalt  thou  not  bow  down,  nor 

of  everything,  and  indeed  throughout  the  serve  them,'  areonlv  a  further  explanation 

ancient    world    constantly    peeps     forth  of  the  preceding ;  Deuteronomy  correctly 

clearly  enough -.see  Horn.  Od,  \y.^\2,  ^mits  ^  before  ^D ;  and  moreover  it  isfalse 
and  TO  api0fiii<rcur9ai  wtfAwdurcurBcu  Kiyowrip,  '  ,  » 

Plut.  de  h.  et  08.  Ivi.    How  this  ancient  ^\  HilOn  w  ever  synonymous  with  ^DD 

system  of  nnmeration  is  expressed  in  the  ^^-    ^^^  it  is  clear  that  this  further 

very  forms  of  the  numerals,  I  explained  explanation,  or  rather  distincter  expros- 

as  long  ago  as  1837,  in  an  incidental  «<>»  o^  a  kindred  thought,  is  of  equal  an- 

obeorvation  in  my   'HebrcMche    Sprath-  t»quity.  and  in  fact  truly  Mosaic,  not  only 

l^re*  from  its  threefold  division  of  the  world, 

«  This  is  evident  from  the  slightly  ab-  ^^^^  J*  ▼e'J  ancient,  but  of  rare  occur- 

breviated  version  of  the  same  ^rase,  « I  ^^^^  "»  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 

am  Jahveh  your  God,*  occurring  in  the  ^^^  ^^^*  a°<^  chiefly,  from  the  fact  that 

series  of  ancient  laws  in  Lev.  xviii.  sq. ;  it  ^^  »P®c^*l  ^^^  ^^  ^^^s  declaration  shows 

might  of  course  also  serve  as  a  concluding  t**®,  directest  reference  to  the  Egyptian 

formula.  soolatry.    As  a  final  reason  for  this  de* 

,  I        .       .  .     ,,  .        .  ,    claration,  the  true  nature  of  Jahveh  ex- 

7pg  18  originally  a  stone  image,  and    hi^jt^  j^  y^  ^.^^f^ji^  ^^^  ^^.^^  -^  ^^^ 

is  from  this  very  fact  (see  i.  p.  343)  more  referred  to :  *  for  I  Jahveh  thy  God  am  a 

certainly  referable  to  a  hign  antiquity.  Gtod  who,'  &c.  (p.  130  sq.) ,  whereas  an 

The  following  words,  '  any  form  which  idol  cannot  punish,  far  less  reward. 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
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establisli  the  correct  in  corresponding  sequence,  the  third 
answering  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  to  the  second.  If  all 
other  gods  are  to  be  put  away,  there  remains  only  the  one  true 
spiritual  God,  the  sole  ruler  to  whom  all  power  and  glory  belong; 
and  since  in  this  community  he  is  regarded  as  at  once  the  true 
eternal  king  and  the  sole  ruler,  the  crimen  Ubscb  majestatis 
immediately  affects  him,  the  deliverer  and  founder,  the  lord  •?* 
and  protector  of  the  community.  Therefore  the  third  command- 
ment is  couched  in  this  form,  *  Thou  shalt  not  sinfully  pronounce 
the  name  of  Jahveh  thy  God ;'  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  blaspheme 
or  otherwise  speak  evil  of  it,  or  in  any  way  misuse  it,  or  employ 
it  perversely,  but  shalt  keep  it  holy,  absolutely  and  in  everything.* 
And  if  the  thought  and  heai^t  of  man  ought  never  to  sink  down 
to  an  idol;  nor  even  to  Jahveh  in  any  form  of  sensuous  homage, 
as  is  ordained  by  the  second  commandment,  then  he  ought 
rather,  instead  thereof,  ever  and  anon  in  the  spiritual  festival  of 
the  Sabbath  to  look  upwards  to  the  pure  i^pirit  of  Jahveh, 
Thus  arises  the  fourth  commandment,  ^  Thon  shalt  remember 
the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.'^  Thus  the  third  answers  to 
the  first,  and  the  fourth  to  the  second ;  in  the  place  of  what  the 
first  two  abolish,  the  last  two  lay  down  something  to  be  really 
done.  At  the  close  is  given  the  commandment  respecting 
parents.^ 

The  other  series  of  five  commandments,  coming  down  to 
the  earth,  treats  of  mutual  duties  between  man  and  man.  By 
an  equally  skilful  grouping,  from  the  numerous  commandments 

'  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  clear  also  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 

from  such  passages  as  Lev.  xxiv.  10-16,  Jfldiyeh  thy  Gtxi  will  give  thee'  is,  like 

Ex.  xxii.  27  [281 ;  besides  which  the  ad-  all  the  other  comments  and  reasons  (with 

dition  '  for  Jahveh  will  not  hold  him  guilt-  the  exception  of  the  already  mentioned 

loss  who  pronounoeth  his   name  sinfully '  allusion  to  the  Creation  in  the  Book  of 

also  points  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  Origins),  most  ancient,  being  doubtless 

punishable  offences.  derived  by  oral  tradition  from  Moses  him- 

^  The  words  next  following  after  this  self,  and  affords  a  memorable  testimony 

fourth  commandment  are,  as  in  the  case  of  that  Moses  reallT  regarded  Palestine  as 

the  second  and  tenth  commandments,  only  the  object  of  the  journey  (p.  67).     In  fact 

a  comment,  which  in  Deuteronomy  is  ex-  the  contents  of  the  blessing  show  such  a 

panded  to  somewhat  greater  length.    But  striking  antique  simplicity,  that  even  the 

the  reason  added  by  the  Deuteronomist  Deuteronomist  has  to  explain   the    ex- 

for  the  commandment  is  more  antique  pression    'to    live    long'   by  the    addi- 

than  that  in   Exodus,   derived  from  the  tion  'to  be  prosperous ;'  and  rightly  to 

Creation :  we  must  therefore  admit  that  understand  uiis  antique   expression,  we 

the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  here  must  transport  ourselves  back  into  times 

imported  into  his  transcript  of  the  Ten  in  which  nations  looked  upon  the  simplest 

Commandments  that  history  of  the  creation  necessaries  of  life,  for  instance  bread  and 

which  is  characteristic  of  him,  and  always  fruitful  land,  as  the  highest  gifts  of  the 

possesses  to  him  a   special  importance,  gods,  a  view  which  is  most  clearly  exem- 

whilst  t^e  writer  of  Deuteronomy  had  plified  in  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Rig-vMa 

before  him  an  independent  transcript.  and  the  most  ancient  portions   of   the 

*  The  reason,  here  fittingly  referring  Avesta. 
only  to  the  Divine  blessing,  '  in  order  that 

VOL.   II.  M 
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which  might  here  be  given,  four  of  the  most  general  appli- 
cation for  the  protection  of  life,  of  chastity,  of  property, 
and  of  civil  security  are  selected;  thus  passing  in  a  natural 
sequence  from  that  which  is  the  most  primary  of  all  bless- 
ings to  the  individual,  to  secondary  and  later  requirements. 
But  since  the  mind  that  ordained  all  this  so  wisely,  well  knew 
that  in  social  life  the  evil  deed  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  if  the 
thoughts  and  desires  have  once  taken  a  wrong  direction,  he 
closed  this  section  with  the  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house ;  *  *  and  by  this  precept,  relating  to 
thoughts  alone,  he  made  the  close  of  this  great  religious 
command  accord  with  its  commencement.  Nothiug  therefore 
can  be  more  excellent  and  unique  than  these  five  and  five 
commandments  of  the  two  tables  of  stone,  both  in  their  con- 
tents and  their  arrangement.  Accordingly  the  two  series  of 
five  have  this  also  in  common,  that  in  each  the  first  four  belong 
closely  together,  and  the  fifth  forms  a  natural  close.* 

The  two  tables,  however,  in  the  versions  which  we  have  of 
them  (p.  20),  difiFer  in  the  following  point.  All  the  five  com- 
mandments of  the  first  are  furnished  with  additions,  partly 
elucidatory  and  partly  justificatory ;  the  justification  of  the 
first  being  however  sufficiently  effected  by  the  prophetical 
preface,  which  (according  to  p.  160)  naturally  stands  first  of  all. 
But  the  five  of  the  second  table  have  no  such  additions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  the  addition  to  which,  though  seen  by 
its  very  nature  to-  be  ancient,  is  really  only  an  elucidation. 
After  all  that  has  been  explained  above,  it  cannot  surely  be 
maintained  that  these  elucidations  and  justifications  were  given 
on  the  tables  themselves.    We  give  the  picture  of  this  smallest 

'  The  words  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  plan  on  which  the  commandments  are 
neighbour's  wife,  his  man-servant,  or  his  arranged  and  of  the  special  position  of 
maid-servant,  his  ox  or  his  ass,  or  any-  each  one.  Undoubtedly  the  original  mean- 
thing  which  is  his,'  evidently  contain  a  ing  of  this  arrangement  was  already  in 
mere  exemplification.  The  Beuteronomist  great  part  lost  in  the  times  of  the  earliest 
however,  confounding  together  the  com-  Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  even  earlier: 
ment  and  the  original  short  commandment,  and  with  what  licence  the  number  Ten 
and  altering  the  words  very  freely,  makes  was  made  out  and  expounded  in  those 
up  a  long  new  one,  in  which  the  word  days,  may  be  seen  especially  in  Theophilus 
House  is  invested  with  a  very  different  ad  Autol.  iii.  7  sq. :  yet  even  Philo,  m  his 
meaning;  but  this  is  only  another  instance  treatise  on  the  •  Ten  Words,*  has  the  divi- 
of  the  licence  assumed  by  this  writer,  sion  correct,  although  he  very  improperly 
which  is  well  known  from  other  cases.  refers  the   Third    to    perjury  only,  and 

•  The  old  dispute,  recently  revives!  in  follows  the  incorrect  transposition  of  the 

Germany,  respecting  the  proper  division  sixth  and  seventh,  which  originated  with 

of  the  Decalogue,  the  most  valuable  pro-  the  LXX.  and  was  very  widely  adopted, 

duct  of  which  is  the  excellent  treatise  of  On  the  most  recent  deluge  of  Decalogue- 

Joh.  Geffken  (Hamburg,  1838),  can  never  writings  see  the  Jahrh.  d.  Bib.  Wias.  ix. 

be  so  settled  that  no  controversy  remains  p.  144  sqq. 
possible,  but  by  study  both  of  the  general 
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but  oldest  and  most  important  of  all  works  of  law.      The  Law 
of  the  Two  Tables  was  undoubtedly  as  follows : 

I. 

I  am  Jahvehy  thy  Oody  who  delivered  thee  out  of  Egypty  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage. 

(1.)   Thou  ahalt  have  no  other  God  before  me, 
(2.)   Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  amy  graven  image. 
(3.)   Thou  shalt  not  idly  utter  the  name  of  Jahveh  thy  Ood, 
(4.)   Thou  shalt  rememher  the  Sahbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
(5.)   Thau  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

11. 

(1.)   Thou  shalt  not  murder. 

(2.)   Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

(3.)   Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

(4.)    Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

(5.)   Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  four  commandments  of  the  second 
table  least  want  any  elucidation  or  justification.  But  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  additions  as  they  now  stand  yields  (as  has 
been  shown  above  in  single  instances)  the  important  result, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  justification  of  the  fourth 
commandment  contained  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  all  the  additions 
are  not  only  very  ancient,  but  identical  in  tone  and  style  with 
the  commandments  themselves,  and  therefore  necessarily  to  be 
ascribed  to  no  one  but  Moses  himself.  The  great  Prophet  and 
Legislator  himself  could  best  expound  and  inculcate  his  Laws, 
so  that  the  people  might  never  forget  them.  That  the  real 
«)ld  elucidations  to  the  commandments  are  certainly  by  Moses 
himself,  is  apparent  also  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  half  they 
even  by  themselves  form  one  connected  series  of  progressive 
thoughts,  thus  :  1)  I  am  thy  God,  because  thy  deliverer ;  but 
then,  2 )  I  am  the  true  God,  in  his  double  character  (towards 
friends  and  foes) ;  and  therefore,  3)  my  dignity  is  not  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity;  4)  it  is  I  who  led  thee  to  higher 
tranquillity  and  refreshment,  and  5)  shall  now  lead  thee  to  a 
land  of  thy  own — one  of  the  highest  of  blessings,  but  one  which, 
like  all  the  things  of  earth,  although  gained,  will,  in  the  absence 
of  constant  genuine  goodness,  certainly  be  soon  lost  again. 
Thus  the  running  commentary  on  these  five  laws  itself  flows 
from  one  stream  of  thought,  and  distinctly  betrays  the  age  of 
Moses — if  it  were  only  in  the  composition  of  the  fourth  and 

M   2 
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fifth  propositions.  Here  therefore  the  author  of  the  verbal 
expression  and  arrangement  of  the  Ten  Commandments  appears 
to  expound  his  work  and  direct  attention  to  it,  out  from  the 
deep  feelings  and  train  of  thought  of  his  own  soul.  As  every 
word  which  is  indisputably  Moses'  own  must  have  an  incom- 
parable value  to  us,  it  is  very  important  to  note  all  these  details 
with  care. 

2)  But  the  early  origin  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  remarkable 
influence  which  it  must  have  exercised  upon  the  very  earliest 
writing^  from  its  universal  recognition  as  a  groundwork  by 
Moses  himself,  may  be  proved  by  other  indications,  which  some- 
times carry  us  down  below  the  age  of  Moses,  but  which  are  not- 
withstanding most  suitably  discussed  here.  The  Pentateuch 
contains  several  other  such  series  of  laws,  in  the  form  of  Ten 
Commandments,  which  must  be  here  examined. 

a.)  First,  we  find  in  the  second  half  of  the  present  book  of 
Leviticus  a  number  of  extremely  concise  laws,  or  rather  legal 
proclamations  (oracles).  These  were  certainly  incorporated  by 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  into  his  own  work,  because 
evident  traces  of  his  hand  are  scattered  through  them,  but 
their  intrinsic  character  is  quite  peculiar,*  and  proves  them  to 
possess  extreme  antiquity.  Here  we  note  only  the  following 
particulars.  These  fragments  are  distinguished  by  the  solemn 
words  *  I  am  Jahveh '  (p.  129),  pronounced  at  the  commencement 
or  the  close  of  a  declaration.  These  words,  considered  as  to  their 
outward  form,  serve  only  to  mark  the  declaration  as  spoken  by 
Jahveh  himself;'  but,  considered  as  to  their  inner  meaning, 
they  flow  out  of  that  strong  simple  feeling,  according  to  which 
the  true  Prophet  announces  what  he  receives  not  humanly, 
but  divinely.  In  the  earliest  times  this  feeling  was  most 
direct  and  powerful,  so  that  the  human  being  seemed  wholly 
to  disappear  in  presence  of  the  God  who  spoke  through  him ; 
and  the  language  corresponded  with  the  feeling,  expressing  in 
the  strongest  way  that  God  alone  spoke,  and  spoke  moreover 
strictly  as  God,  that  is  simply  commanding;  wherefore  the 
irresistible  power  of  his  word  was  announced  by  the  expres- 
sion *  I  am  Jahveh,'  either  preceding  or  closing  it.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  this  must  have  been  the  genuine  Mosaic  method  of 

>  Shortly  touched  upon  at  i.  p.  94  sq.  be  proved  to  have  been  a  prophet. 
The  broad  distinction  remains,  that  the  '  Where  the  Book  of  Origins  itself  em- 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Origins  never al-  ploys  the  phrase  'I  am  Jahveh,'  it  is 
lows  his  treatment  even  of  legal  matters  clearly  repeated  from  an  ancient  authority ; 
to  fall  into  such  short  sentences  and  but  it  is  found  in  fact  only  in  and  after 
detached  commandments,  but  rather  loves  Lev.  xviii,  and  on  the  exceptional  occasion 
a  comprehensive  and  calmly  explanatory  of  Ex.  vi.  2,  6-8,  29. 
style  of  composition ;  moreover  he  cannot 
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giving  oracles.  The  Decalogue  shows  this  (p.  160),  and  the  same 
peculiar  method  is  followed  in  the  passages  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak.  So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  if  we  can  any- 
where recognise  the  genuine  Mosaic  character,  it  is  here  :  for 
even  the  Prophets  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  adopt  a 
very  different  style.  As  more  of  human  feeling  mingles  with 
their  message,  their  constant  expression  ^  Thus  says  Jahveh/ 
which  takes  the  place  of  '  I  am  Jahveh,'  shows  that  with  them 
prophetical  discourse  and  divine  command  are  no  longer  so 
entirely  one  as  they  were  in  Moses. 

Since  these  antique  sentences  no  longer  lie  before  us  in  their 
first  form,  but  only  as  they  were  incorporated  into  the  Book  of 
Origins,  and  possibly  into  even  older  works,  their  earliest  form 
can  only  be  approximately  discovered  by  us.  But  thus  much 
is  perfectly  clear — that  so  large  a  number  of  short  detached 
sentences  must  have  been  connected  together  by  some  external 
bond,  as  otherwise  they  must  have  fallen  asunder.  But  then 
what  bond  more  obvious  than  that  already  made  sacred  by  the 
Decalogue  P  And  we  actually  find  upon  closer  investigation 
that  in  these  passages  such  an  arrangement  stiU  shines  un- 
mistakably  through  all  subsequent  elaborations;  as  often  in 
ancient  temples  traces  of  earlier  ones  are  discovered,  of  whose 
materials  they  are  in  part  constructed.  Briefly  to  illustrate 
this,  let  us  here  examine  the  important  example  furnished  by 
Lev.  xix : 

1)  Here  we  find  three  commandments  on  the  same  subject 
as  those  of  the  first  table  of  stone  of  the  original  Decalogue,^ 
with  which  may  be  suitably  connected  two  others  which  now 
stand  quite  isolated  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  2. 

2)  There  next  follow  five  commandments  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  second  table  are  more  fully  treated.' 

3)  We  then  find  five  similar  ones,  also  defining  the  duty  to 
the  neighbour.* 

4)  After  a  fresh  general  introduction,  five  commandments 
follow,  which  have  reference  to  something  new — the  domain 
of  feeling,  and  consequently  of  the  becoming  and  unbe- 
coming.* 

6)  Finally,  after  another  general  introduction,  five   com- 

'  Lev.  xix.  2-4,  the  first  words  of  ver.  Origins. 

2  being  rejected  as  an  introduction  added  *  Ver.  14-18. 

by  the  Book  of  Origins,  and  the  first  mem-  *  Ver.  19,  26-28,  30 ;  whereas  two  other 

ber  of  Lev.  xxvi.  1  as  a  mere  repetition  of  enactments,  that  in  ver.  20-22  on  forni- 

xix.  4.  cation,  with  the  similar  one  in  ver.  29  on 

•  Ver.  9-13 ;  for  every  word  of  ver.  6-8,  prostitution  of  daughters,  and  that  in  ver. 

which    give    certain    regulations    about  23-26  on  first-fruits,  are  in  their  every 

sacrifices,  must  belong  to  the   Book  of  word  characteristic  of  the  Book  of  Origins. 
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mandments  treating  of  the  socially  eqaitable  and  just,  close  the 
entire  series.* 

Accordingly  we  have  here  a  brief  but  complete  work  of  law 
of  5  +  5  commandments,  each  commandment  (this  is  a  new 
feature)  divided  into  two  or  three  lines  or  members,  and  thus 
assuming  something  of  a  poetical  form.  The  matter  also  points 
to  a  high  antiquity,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  earliest  amplification 
of  the  original  Ten  Commandments ;  and  if  Moses  himself  in 
his  later  years  was  not  its  author,  some  other  prophet  of  the 
same  age  must  have  been.  Similarly  in  Lev.  xviii.  the  forbidden 
marriages  and  lusts  appear  to  have  been  originally  treated  in 
four  times  five  such  sentences.^ 

b.)  Secondly,  we  possess  in  Ex.  xxi.  2-xxiii.  19  another  work 
of  law,  which  like  that  concealed  in  Lev.  xix.  is  evidejatly  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  entire  circle  of  national  law,  but  treats 
ev^ry  part  with  greater  detail  and  precision  than  is  done  in  the 
passage  of  Leviticus  (i.  p.  74).  It  is  true,  the  author  of  this 
work  no  longer  employs  the  phrase  *I  am  Jahveh,'  and 
throughout  follows  a  more  descriptive  method,  entering  into 
numerous  individual  cases,  and  on  this  very  account  less  re- 
sembling the  form  of  the  oracle :  but  a  nearer  view  discloses 
that  he  also  endeavoured  to  divide  the  entire  mass  of  the  com- 
mandments into  fives  and  tens,  as  if  the  legal  form  were  in  his 
day  still  influenced  by  the  model  of  the  original  Decalogue. 
And  as  the  description  in  general  is  more  detailed,  the  indivi- 
dual commandments  could  here  assume  a  longer  form  than  in 
that  earlier  fragment ;  but  here  as  there,  they  necessarily  consist 
of  at  least  two  members ;  only  the  first  or  the  last  of  a  series 
might  consist  of  only  one.*  Compared  with  the  passage  in  Lev. 
xix,  this  work,  though  not  wholly  uninjured,  preserves  for  more 
of  its  original  form.  What  is  extant  comprises  the  following 
elements : 

1)  Ten  Commandments  on  the  rights  of  the  home-bom  men 
and  maid  servants,  xxi.  2-11,  falling  into  two  perfectly  equal 
divisions. 

'  Ver.  32,  34-86 ;  forver.  33,  although  *  Namely  in  Lev.  xviii ;  6-23  as  ex- 

Dow  standing  in  close   connection   with  plained  in  the  AlierthuTner,  p.  ^62  sq. ; 

ver.  34,   is  seen  by  its  style  to  belong  except  that  neither  ver.  20  on  fornication, 

to  the  Book  of  Origins;  as  also  ver.  31,  nor  still  less  ver.  21  on  the  worship  of 

which  moreover  contains  a  decision  foreign  Moloch,   belong  originally  to  this  place, 

to  this    series    respecting  idolatry ;   see  but  are  in  their  every  word  characteristic 

XV.  32,  xxii.  8.     On  the  other  hand,  the  of  the  Book  of  Origins;  of  which,  however, 

two  members  of  ver.  15,  beginning  with  besides  these  verses  only  the  first  member 

KB'n  fc6  which  form  a  distinct  command-  of  ver.  23  reminds  us. 

mont,  were  probably  originally  placed  be-  •  As  in  poetry  proper:  see  my  Dichter 
fore  ver.  35.  des  AfUn  Bundes^  Bd.  I.  i.  p.  115  sq. 
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2)  Five  commandments  on  murder  and  its  punishment,  xxi. 
12-16.  The  single  commandment  (ver.  17)  on  the  punishment 
of  those  who  curse  their  parents,  stands  here  perfectly  detached, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  a  fragment  only  of  a  second  much  mu- 
tilated half,  which  may  have  mentioned  the  crimes  which  were 
to  be  considered  as  heinous  as  murder. 

3)  Five  laws  on  bodily  injuries  not  punishable  by  death,  xxi. 
18-27 ;  ^  to  which  five  others  are  added  as  a  continuation, 
xxi.  28-32. 

4)  Ten  laws  on  injuries  done  to  property,  xxi.  33-xxii.  5 
[0] :  ^  here  the  two  halves  are  not  sharply  distinguished. 

5)  Ten  laws  on  breach  of  trust  with  regard  to  property  or  to 
honour,  xxii.  6-16  [7-17]  ;  divided  into  two  very  obvious  halves. 

6)  Ten  laws  in  two  halves,  xxii.  17-30  [18-31] ,»  and 

7)  Ten  more,  also  in  two  halves,  xxiii.  1-9.*  These  twenty 
conjoined  describe  purely  moral  conduct  to  the  breach  of  which 
no  external  punishment  can  be  attached,  as  is  done  in  all  the 
former  laws.  The  fact  that  in  these  two  decalogues  the  same 
command  occurs  twice  with  scarcely  any  change,  in  xxii.  20 
[21]  and  xxiii.  9,  has  but  little  importance,  because  the  frequent 
employment  of  such  a  series  of  tens  necessitated  some  freedom 
in  externals. 

8)  Lastly,  ten  commandments  on  festivals  and  offerings, 
xxiii.  10-19,  in  two  halves.* 

With  these  the  work  might  well  close :  but  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  with  this  fulness  and  variety  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  legislation,  while* 
yet  many  essential  points  are  wanting,  and  also  that  in  this  case 
it  would  be  very  strange  to  begin  with  the  slaves  (xxi.  2),  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  that  it  has  lost  some  series  of  tens,  which 
loss  may  have  occurred  even  as  early  as  its  introduction  into 
the  work  of  the  First  Narrator.  Instead  of  eight  times  ten,  it 
may  easily  have  contained  originally  ten  times  ten  laws  :  and  we 
actually  now  find  in  xx.  23-26  five  commandments  which  look 
just  as  if  they  might  be  the  real  commencement  of  this  great 

*  Viz.  ver.  18  sq.,  22,  23-25,  26  sq.,  as  fallen  out,  since,  as  the  verse  now  stands, 
the  sense  requires.  its  two  members  do  not  harmonise  very  ac- 

'  The  Massoretic  text  has  indeed  only  curately  together. 

9,  but  the  LXX.  have  in  xxii.  4  [6]  the  •  The  short  ver.  14  may  form  a  fitting 

missing  one :  see  Altgrthumer,  p.  249.  close  to  the  first  half,  if  for  no  other  rea- 

»  Viz.  vv.  21-23,  26,  26,  28  and  29  [22-  son  at  least  for  this,  that  its  contents  are 

24,  26,  27,  29  and  30]  belong  together.  repeated  more  definitely  in  ver.  17.     Be- 

*  In  the  second  half,  vv.  6-9,  where  fore  ver.  10  a  declaration  on  the  year  of 
ver.  9  clearly  forms  a  fitting  conclusion,  Jubilee  may  have  falllen  out,  as  w.  10  and 
if  ver.  7  were  divided  into  two  command-  11  must  form  together  only  one  com- 
meDts,  each  would  be  too  short;  but  it  mandment. 

rather  eeems  as  if  here  two  members  had 
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work.  We  need  be  no  more  snrprised  at  this  method  of  legal 
exposition  in  language  bound  by  manj  of  the  restraints  of  verse, 
than  that  the  ancient  Hindus  force  into  verse  their  endless  mul- 
titude of  laws,  of  which  the  Mdnava  Dharma  Cdstra  (Code  of 
Manu)  is  only  the  best  known  example. 

c.)  Thirdly,  if  we  come  down  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  whose 
principal  subject  is  that  of  law,  we  there  find  the  amplification 
of  the  laws  which  had  been  already  begun  in  the  earlier  work,  so 
fully  carried  through,  that  the  fetters  of  the  arrangement  by  tens 
could  no  longer  bo  employed.     The  once  prevalent  method  of 
delivering  the  laws  was  already  so  far  changed,  that  all  circum- 
stantial explanations  of  laws  were  put  in  an  historical  dress 
which  referred  them  to  Moses,  leaving  of  the  ancient  method 
nothing  more  than  the  introduction  of  the  words  by  Jahveh 
himself.     We  find  however  in  Lev.  vi  and  vii,  incorporated  into 
the  Book  of  Origins,  a  passage  which  was  certainly  earlier,  and 
proceeded  from  another  author,  but  yet  was  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  age  of  that  book.     This  is  a  summary  of  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  Priesthood  with  reference  to  offerings 
of  all  kinds,  which  as  a  brief  memorandum  for  the  priests  the 
author  seems  to  have  brought  designedly  into  this  quaint  and 
ingenious  form  (i.  p.  88  sq.).  Apart  from  the  historical  introduc- 
tion which  precedes  each  subdivision,  and  the  historical  matter 
at  the  final  close  (vii.  34-38)  we  here  find : 

1)  Five  ordinances  on  burnt-offerings,  vi.  2~6  [9-13],  and 
five  others  on  corn-offerings,  vi.  7-11  [14-18]. 

2)  Five  ordinances  on  the  offerings  at  consecration,  vi.  13-16 
[20-23],  and  five  others  on  sin-offerings,  vi.  18-23  [25-30]. 

3)  Ten  ordinances  on  trespass-offerings,  vii.  1-10. 

4)  Ten  on  thank-offerings,  vii.  11-21. 

5)  *Again  twice  five  directions  respecting  the  portions  of  the 
animal  sacrifices  allowed  to  be  eaten,  vii.  23-27,  29-33.* 

So  accurate  a  grouping  as  this  cannot  be  accidental.  Here 
are  5  x  10=50  directions,  whence  we  perceive  that  the  old  sacred 
form  of  legislation  was  still  well  known  at  that  time. 

But  even  the  Fourth  Narrator  set  forth  the  original  Deca- 
logue suitably  renewed  for  later  times.'  In  Psalm  xv,  of  con- 
sidei*able  antiquity,  the  duties  of  the  pious  are  still  distributed 
into  ten  poetical  sentences.* 

Now  that  we  are  thus  enabled  by  clear  indications  to  trace 

*  In  this  computation  it  is  taken  for  follows:  first  five,  ver.  12-16,  17,  18,  19- 
gmnted  that  vi.  13  [20]  forms  two  ordi-  20a,  20A;  second  five,  21,  22,  23-24,  25,  26. 
nances,  and  that  vii.  11  and  12  form  only  *  Fs.  xv.  2-56  ;  into  these  ten  members 
one.  are  the  3  of  the  older  song,  Fs.  zxiv.  4, 

*  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26;  the  ten  being  as  expindod. 
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the  history  of  the  wording  (form)  of  the  varions  commandments, 
we  distinctly  perceive  what  a  remarkable  influence  the  original 
Decalogue  must  have  exercised,  to  call  into  existence  solely  by 
its  own  example  an  entire  and  influential  branch  of  literature.^ 


B.  Vicissitudes  and  final  Viotoet  uin>EB  Moses.' 

I.  Vicissitudes. 

1.  The  Elevation  and  the  Relapses  of  the  Age. 

When  we  once  more  turn  our  attention  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  guidance  of  the  people  by  Moses,  and  the  new  order  and 
constitution  of  their  life  which  was  then  established,  taking  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  everything 
which  in  the  long  series  of  following  centuries  was  great 
and  glorious,  whether  in  intellectual  truth,  or  in  the  order  and 
aims  of  life,  was,  at  all  events  in  its  germ  and  its  primary  im- 
pulse, derived  from  the  mysterious  elevation  of  the  Mosaic  age. 
As  by  the  wing-stroke  of  a  mighty  spirit,  a  new  power  was  in 
that  distant  age  set  in  motion  in  the  world,  whose  pulsations 
vibrated  through  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  which,  instead  of 
becoming  weaker  with  the  roll  of  centuries,  reached  out  stiU 
further  and  shook  the  ground  more  and  more  powerfully,  until 
it  finally  culminated  in  Christianity  and  in  Islam:  attaining 
then  a  position  which  suddenly  converted  it  into  a  vastly  more 
powerful  movement.  Not  that  these  few  but  eternal  principles 
of  true  religion  and  of  a  life  ruled  by  it  had  sprung  up  entirely 
pure  and  unmixed.  On  the  contrary  we  have  seen  how  in 
entering  the  world  and  time  these  principles  were  by  time  and 
the  world  modified  and  narrowed.  At  one  time  witii  excess  of 
youthful  boldness  they  attempted  things  that  they  could  not 
pei'manently  sustain ;  at  another,  through  too  great  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  new,  they  put  aside  the  old  which  ought 
rather  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  purified  form ;  and  on  other 
occasions  they  were  too  weak  to  oppose  the  reentrance  of 
earlier  corruptions.   Thus  were  developed  a  number  of  obstacles 

^  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  ques-  1840,  after  the  examination  of  Ex.  xxi- 

tion  which  wns  first  publicly  brought  for-  xxiii.     I  intended  there  to  prove  at  length, 

wan.1  by  Ernst  Berth  eau  in  a  treatise  en-  what  I  have  here  briefly  shown  to  be  mj 

titled  *I)ie  sichcn  Gruppen  Mosaischer  Ge-  opinion,  namely  that  the  conjecture  in  that 

fietze  in  den  drei  mittlern  Buchem  de*  JVn-  work   was   not  without    foundation,  but 

tateiichs'  (Gottirigen,  1840).     I  reviewed  ought  to  be  more  rigidly  defined  and  re- 

this  work  in  dt;tail  in  the  Gottinger  Ge-  duced  within  narrower  limits,  and  that 

Uhrfe  Amrigen,  for  1841,  p.  65-73,  in  an  thus  that  work  possesses  a  peculiar  merit 

article  which  was  broken  off  in  August  of  its  own. 
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and  corruptions  equal  to  that  of  the  original  good  principles, 
-which  not  less  than  the  latter  entered  into  the  history  and 
determined  its  form.  These  evil  principles,  however,  only  so 
restrained  the  living  and  imperishable  germ  once  planted,  that, 
developing  to  the  full  its  hidden  power,  it  pressed  up  with  even 
greater  force,  and  conquered  every  restraint,  until  it  finally  shot 
swiftly  upwards  into  full  maturity. 

But  the  nation  which  in  that  primeval  time  had  once  had 
the  high  courage  to  embrace  the  truths  and  principles  of  living 
without  which  no  true  religion  can  exist,  had  in  that  very  act  too 
nearly  identified  its  entire  life,  its  well-being  and  its  happiness, 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  aim  of  true  religion,  ever  again 
entirely  to  fall  away  from  it ;  already  it  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  pure  light,  and  tasted  so  fully  of  the  higher  blessedness 
which  lay  enclosed  therein,  and  so  clearly  seen  the  prosecution 
of  this  object  to  be  its  special  divine  mission  in  contrast  to 
other  nations,  that  it  could  never  lose  the  noble  pride  and 
unwearied  pertinacity  with  which  it  prosecuted  that  aim. 
Therefore  every  obstacle  which  it  encountered,  and  every  false 
path  into  which  it  was  led,  threw  it  back  at  last  all  the  more 
forcibly  upon  the  straight  path  to  the  attainment  of  this  aim ; 
all  the  divergent  efforts  of  its  life  gradually  converged  into  the 
single  aim  of  attaining  the  perfection  of  true  religion;  until 
finally  in  the  extreme  strain  of  the  effort  to  attain  this  object 
it  lost  its  own  independent  life.  That  which  alone  is  great 
and  of  value  for  the  world  in  this  nation,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  a  whole,  or  as  a  nation  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  it 
entered  actively  and  willingly  into  the  highest  demands  of 
religion,  and  strove  after  that  ultimate  object  with  entire  self- 
abnegation  ;  while  among  other  nations,  more  especially  the  Hin- 
dus, individuals  endeavoured  to  discover  the  truths  of  religion, 
and  some  few  to  realise  them  in  their  lives,  but  there  was  never 
formed  a  true  Community  bound  together  by  pure  religion. 
But  since  religion  is  far  more  powerful  for  the  entire  nation 
and  for  the  world  than  for  the  individual,  it  follows  that  it  was 
only  by  means  of  the  true  Community  that  it  could  attain  its 
highest  form. 

The  ultimate  source,  then,  from  which  all  this  sprang,  is 
assuredly  the  sublime  age  of  Moses.  But  upon  a  closer  con- 
sideration we  cannot  look  upon  that  age  as  if  it  had  always 
constituted  a  pure  untroubled  glory  around  Moses.  Far  from 
it ;  where  the  lists  are  opened  to  so  much  spiritual  freedom  as 
was  here  conferred  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  community, 
there  dangers  from  within   are  to  be   apprehended — violent 
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movements,  vehement  demands  and  excesses,  dangerous  plots, 
conspiracies  and  disorders.  Where,  as  in  this  community,  the 
demands  of  God,  whether  already  fixed  in  laws,  or  continually 
announced  anew  by  the  liring  voice  of  the  Prophet,  ever  pointed 
to  the  purest  and  the  highest,  there  from  various  causes  the 
opposition  might  be  all  the  more  powerful  and  obstinate,  react- 
ing against  what  was  already  in  existence,  and  springing  up 
with  even  greater  violence  when  a  further  development,  however 
needful,  was  about  to  be  introduced.  Thus  the  Old  Testament 
history  often  and  urgently  complains  of  the  stiflfnectedness  of 
Israel,  which  in  the  course  of  the  following  centuries  was 
constantly  increasing  and  growing  more  conspicuous,  the  higher 
rose  the  general  development  of  the  truths  and  requirements 
of  Jahveism.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Moses  himself,  accounts 
some  of  which  are  very  ancient  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
after  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai  discontent  arose  against  him, 
now  louder  now  more  subdued ;  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  external  blessings,  but  also  from  envy  of  his  pre- 
eminent prophetical  power,  combined  with  the  idlest  suspicions 
of  the  whole  guidance  assumed  by  this  gentlest  and  best  of  men. 
And  this  discontent  arose  not  merely  from  the  general  multitude, 
but  also  from  the  privileged  Levites  who  stood  nearer  to  Moses 
himself,  and  even  from  Aaron  and  Miriam.  The  history  as  it 
lias  come  down  to  us  furnishes  a  grand  exemplification  of  the 
universal  truth,  that  the  best  and  most  capable  man  of  a 
community  is  often  the  most  misunderstood  and  persecuted, 
and  a  manifest  type  of  that  aspersion  and  persecution  which 
constantly  assailed  the  best  men  of  this  community  in  after 
ages.  We  cannot  imagine  the  petty  states  of  Grecian  anti- 
quity more  full  of  commotion  and  agitation,  than  according  to 
the  most  certain  indications  of  history  the  kingdom  and  people 
of  Jahveh  were  during  many  periods  of  their  history.  No  age 
and  no  position  is  secure  from  the  temptation  to  such  misuse  of 
a  noble  freedom ;  even  the  priests  and  prophets  we  see  at  times 
deeply  degenerate  and  helping  on  the  corruption  in  crowds. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  from  all  these  causes  were  derived  many 
great  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  that  better  principle,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  already  laid  in  the  community.  But 
pemicioiis  as  these  perplexities  and  disorders  frequently  were, 
they  were  yet  so  little  able  permanently  to  destroy  or  even 
hinder  that  better  principle,  which  was  really  stronger  than 
they,  and  had  set  even  them  in  motion,  that  the  better  prin- 
ciple, after  every  such  attempted  interruption,  was  enabled 
through    tlie    concentration   of    its   various    powers   to   gain 
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firmer  ground  and  advance  onwards.  Even  the  longest  and 
most  confused  struggles  in  the  end  brought  about  only  a 
greater  victory  of  the  pure  truth,  as  the  history  of  every  period 
up  to  its  last  great  catastrophe  will  show.  And  all  the  best 
men  of  the  nation,  with  Moses  at  their  head,  to  what  purpose 
were  they  the  best,  unless  it  were  that  in  combating  such 
hindrances  they  might  gloriously  and  successfully  prove  their 
power  and  their  allegiance  to  higher  truths  and  duty?  To  be 
misunderstood  and  persecuted  to  death  by  contemporaries,  but 
thereby  to  be  impelled  only  to  a  still  purer  and  intenser  pursuit 
of  the  True  and  Eternal,— is  not  this  too  a  blessing  from  above, 
and  often  the  very  best — a  blessing  to  the  sufferer,  and  a 
blessing  to  others  also  ?  Therefore  in  respect  to  Moses  and  all 
others  who  are  called  into  similar  contest  with  pressing  inward 
difficulties,  almost  the  only  point  of  interest  is,  in  what  way  they 
solve  their  problem,  how  far  they  prove  themselves  victorious, 
or  in  what  degree  they  leave  the  struggle  to  their  successors. 
Spiritual  freedom  itself,  although  often  restricted  or  suspended 
during  the  course  of  such  entanglements,  in  the  end  always  re- 
turns even  more  peaceful  and  more  free  from  vague  conceptions. 

But  we  must  now  take  a  nearer  survey  of  the  relapses  of 
that  age,  since  only  by  estimating  them  aright  can  we  under- 
stand why  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  his  long  life  of  public 
activity,  that  Moses  could  secure  to  the  people  through  his 
guidance  even  the  very  beginning  of  the  necessary  external 
advantages  of  position.  For  these  advantages,  though  often 
the  natural  consequence  of  a  great  elevation  of  spiritual  life 
once  attained,  cannot  yield  permanent  fruit  except  when  this 
elevation  has  won  a  firm  and  imperishable  basis  in  resolute 
strife  with  its  antagonistic  principle.  Were  the  truths  and 
institutions  then  established  extraordinary  in  their  novelty  and 
purity? — then  the  more  readily  even  under  Moses  himself 
would  various  relapses  occur,  so  soon  as  the  first  strong  and 
general  but  momentary  enthusiasm  had  passed  away ;  such 
relapses  as  those  of  which  the  early  Christian  history  also  is 
full,  from  Judas  Iscariot  downwards. 

1)  No  great  importance  attaches  to  various  unconnected 
trespasses  of  individuals  who  could  not  at  once  accustom 
themselves  to  what  was  now  recognised  as  the  right  course. 
Thus  the  Book  of  Origins  tells  of  a  man,  who  being  the  son 
of  an  Israelitish  mother,  but  of  an  Egyptian  father,  suffered 
the  punishment  of  leze-majesty  for  blaspheming  the  name  of 
Jahveh,*   and  of  another  who  suffered  in  the   same  way  for 

»  Lev.  xxiv.  10-23. 
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breaking  the  Sabbath.*  More  important  would  be  the  case  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two  elder  sons  of  Aaron,  who,  having 
at  first  been  men  of  influence  and  acted  as  deputies  for  their 
father,*  afterwards,  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,'  because 
*  contrary  to  Jahveh's  command  they  brought  strange  fire  be- 
fore his  altar,*  were  killed  by  the  *  fire  of  the  altar :  *  but  it  will 
be  made  clear  below  that  this  tradition  does  not  properly  belong 
to  this  place. 

Among  the  backslidings  of  the  entire  people  the  most  par- 
donable appears  that  momentary  vexation  which  proceeded  out 
of  merely  local  hardships.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  understand 
that  the  Desert,  in  itself  terrible  and  most  trying  to  the  patience, 
would  draw  from  a  people  accustomed  to  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Nile,  many  pEissing  sighs  and  even  random  words  and  projects. 
The  existing  traditions  contain  dear  indications  that  this  did 
often  occur.  Yet  such  ill-humour,  momentary  though  it  be, 
cannot  be  justified  before  the  tribunal  of  Religion,  inasmuch 
as  it  springs  from  impatience  and  want  of  faith,  and  weakens 
the  higher  aspirations.  The  murmuring  of  the  people  at  the 
want  of  sweet  water  at  their  first  encampment  after  leaving  the 
Red  Sea,*  is  mentioned  by  the  Book  of  Covenants  merely  as  a 
trial  of  their  patience.  But  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
treats  with  more  severity  their  frequent  murmurings  and 
wranglings  on  account  of  deficiency  of  bread,  meat  and  water, 
and  in  his  peculiar  way  attaches  to  these  the  explanation  of 
many  sad  but  instructive  events  of  which  memory  had  still  to 
tell.  According  to  this  account,  when  the  people  murmured 
for  bread  and  meat,  Jahveh  gave  the  manna,  which  was  the 
characteristic  food  of  the  unproductive  desert,  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  while  they  wandered  there,  without  as  yet  betraying 
any  anger  with  them  for  the  claim  thus  set  up,  since  it  referred 
only  to  the  barest  daily  sustenance.  But  when  subsequently 
complaints  of  the  want  of  meat  were  loudly  renewed,  first  by  the 
lower  rabble  who  had  come  with  them  out  of  Egypt,*  and  then 
by  the  Israelites  themselves,  allured  by  their  example,  Jahveh 
still  gave  them  the  food  so  clamorously  demanded,  more  indeed 
than  they  could  wish — vast  numbers  of  birds  of  passage  thrown 

>  Num.  XT.  32-36.  Book  of  Ori^ns  nowhere  makes  such  a 

'  According  to  £x.  xxiv.  and  the  Book  distinction.     But  the  whole  of  the  yery 

of  Origins.  lifelike  account  of  the  manna   and  the 

*  Lev.  X.  1-3,  and  on  all  these  passages  various  modes  of  preparing  it,  in  Num.  xi. 
of  narrative  compare  i.  p.  88-01.  7-0,  appears  also  to  have  been  interpolated 

*  Ex.  XV.  23-26.  here  by   the  Latest  Narrator  from   the 

*  This  singular  account  (Num.  xi.  4;  earliest  book,  especially  as  the  description 
see  p.  82)  accords  with  a  similar  one  by  of  the  manna  in  £x.  xvi.  is  somewhat 
the  First  Narrator  in  £x.  xii.  38,  while  the  different 
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suddenly  by  tlie  wind  npon  tlie  camp.  But  since  their  desire 
was  now  not  restricted  to  a  reasonable  demand,  Jahveb  granted 
it  in  anger;  the  effect  of  which  was  that  while  these  presumptuous 
claimants  were  feasting  in  the  utmost  carelessness,  a  great 
plague  *  broke  out  among  them.  For  he  who  eagerly  and 
clamorously  sues  God  for  something  not  really  necessary  to  him, 
may  sometimes  actually  obtain  it  without  difficulty,  but  then  it 
never  brings  with  it  a  blessing.*  And  later,  when  the  people 
ran  to  Moses  and  Aaron  wrangling  and  chiding  for  the  want  of 
water,  Jahveh  showed  Moses  how  with  his  sacred  staff  he  could 
bring  water  even  from  the  solid  rock ;  yet  here  also  the  violent 
wrangling  of  the  people  had  at  least  one  evil  consequence,  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  themselves,  having  for  the  moment  lost  their 
composure  and  their  firm  faith  in  Jahveh,  were  from  that  time 
no  longer  so  completely  pure  and  without  stain  as  before.*  The 
Fourth  Narrator,  according  to  his  custom,  has  removed  this 
story  to  a  much  earlier  period,  and  does  not  give  it  that 
beautiful  moral,  according  to  which  every  immoderate  demand, 
even  when  granted,  is  always  followed  by  some  evil  consequence.* 
But  such  momentary  ill-humour  or  despondency  becomes 
dangerous  when  it  threatens  to  break  down  all  those  con- 

>  Termed    strictly    with    still    greater  bearing  reference  to  Ex.  xviii ;  for  surely 

Tagaenfss  *a  stroke'  Num.  xi.  83,  without  this  choice  can  in  the  nature  of  things 

indication  of  its  real  nature.     The  event  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  disturbances 

which  had  so  sad  a  result  was  very  signi-  produced  by  the  want  of  animal  food.    On 

ficantly  placed  at  the  encampment  *  Graves  the  other  hand,  much  of  what  now  stands 

of  desire.'    The  outbreak  of  severe  disease  in   Ex.  xvi.  6,  7,  0,  10  must  originally 

after  a  long  fa&t  followed  by  too  eager  en-  have  stood  between  Num.    xi.    10    and 

joyment  of  too  rich  food  is  conceivable.  81  ;  for  according  to  Num.  xi.  32,  33,  they 

'  The  two  narratives  £x.  xvi.  and  Num.  gather  heaps  of  flesh-meat  for  two  days, 

xi.  (without  vv.  1-3,  which  in  this  posi-  but  even  while  devouring  it  with  their 

tion   are  quite  irrelevant,   and    possibly  teeth  are  punished;  now  this  is  exactly 

stood  originally  after  ch.  xiv.)  are  seen  as   if  they  were  to  learn   in   the   even- 

from  thoir  general  plan  to  be  derived  from  ing  of  one  day  the  greatness  of  that  good 

the  Book  of  Origins,  in  which  they  pro-  G^od  who  delivered  them  out  of  iferpt, 

bably  stood   together,   the  story   of  the  and  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the 

manna  preceding  that  of  the  quails.     The  injured  majesty  of  the  punishing  God;  in 

story  of  the  manna  in  £x.  xvi.  cannot  have  which  character,  moreover,  he  immediately 

been  pushed  back  to  so  early  a  point  of  (ver.   10)  shows  himself  in  tbe  glory  of 

time  by  any  older  writer  than  the  Last  his  pillar  of  cloud,  as  if  he  had  heard 

Narrator,  because  in   vv.   32-36  it  pre-  the  violent  murmnring:  see  Num.  xvi.  6, 

supposes  not  only  the  institution  of  the  19.     But  the  Latest  Narrator,  giving  a 

Sabbath,  which  had  never  before  been  ex-  different  application  to  this  antique  phrase 

pounded,  but  also  the  Tabernacle,  which  (as  is  clear  from  his  gloss  in  ver.  8),  in- 

WHS  not  made  till  Ex.  xxv.     Moreover,  serted   here  what  must  htive  originally 

these  passages  have  been  not  only  torn  stood  elsewhere,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the 

asunder,  but  also  greatly  enlarged  and  form  in  which  we  now  have  it  in  w.  6-13  ; 

altered  by  the  Third  and  Fifth  Narrators,  and  since  in  the  original  narrative  in  Ex. 

In  Num.  xi.  the  long  account  of  the  pro-  xvi.  it  was  only  manna  and  not  flesh  which 

phetical  choice    of    the    seventy  Elders  was  expected,  w.  6-13  must  be  a  later 

(from  jn  riE^  ^yV2}  in  ver.  10  to  ver.  30),  interpolation, 

gives  evidence  of  being  a  mere  interpola-  ■  Num.  xx.  1- 13. 

tion  or  modification  by  the  Third  Narrator  *  Ex.  xvii.  1-7. 
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nected  exertions  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  most 
absolutely  required.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Origins,*  where  it  is  beautifully  narrated  in  full 
detail.  Just  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  when  Moses  had 
prosperously  led  the  people  by  the  nearest  way  from  Sinai  to 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Canaan,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
country  was  about  to  be  undertaken  thence,  the  people  were 
suddenly  seized  by  a  strange  despondency  and  cowardly  fear  of 
war,  and  with  a  surly  or  rather  mutinous  feeling  against  Moses 
refused  to  move  from  their  tents  into  the  open  field.  In  thus 
refusing  they  appealed  to  the  terrific  accounts  brought  back  by 
the  deputed  spies,  most  of  whom  shared  their  fears ;  but  this 
was  only  a  result  of  the  despondency  which  had  already  taken 
deep  root,  and  naturally  sought  to  shield  itself  under  any 
pretext.  So  easily  may  a  mind  which  had  previously  appeared 
resolute  recoil  at  the  critical  moment  before  real  or  imaginary 
danger ;  and  an  approaching  crisis  must  bring  to  light  every  con- 
cealed fear.  Moreover  in  this  instance,  speaking  humanly,  some 
excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  at  least  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  had  not  long  been  even  redeemed  from 
bondage,  and  had  until  then  met  with  no  enemy  of  importance 
in  Asia :  for  the  fight  with  Amalek,  which  the  Fourth  Narrator* 
describes  as  occurring  at  that  early  period,  may  in  the  end  have 
served  only  to  excite  more  strongly  in  such  an  enemy  the  desire 
of  vengeance.  Yet  such  a  cowardly  recoil,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  reward  of  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  in  the  desert 
from  Sinai  to  Canaan  was  at  length  to  be  gained,  cannot  on 
any  high  grounds  possibly  be  condoned.  Moses,  however,  and 
some  others  of  their  best  men  contended  in  vain  against  the 
general  feeling ;  and  the  bond  which  had  until  then  subsisted 
between  the  people  and  their  leader  became  dangerously  loos- 
ened. And  as  one  misfortune  or  misunderstanding  of  this  kind 
seldom  comes  alone,  there  occurred  soon  afterwards  another 
calamity.  Many  of  the  people,  as  if  suddenly  converted,  desired 
hastily  to  atone  for  their  delay,  and  ventured  upon  an  inroad 
into  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  while  Moses  with  his 
closest  adherents  remained  quiet,  warning  them  of  excess  and 
indiscretion  (for  the  first  enthusiasm  was  past,  and  in  the 
interval  the  Canaanites  might  have  strengthened  their  posi- 
tion). But,  rashly  advancing,  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat.* 
They  then  *  complained  loudly  that  Jahveh  had  betrayed  them, 

*  Num.  xiii,  xiv.  *  It  follows  with  great  probability  from 

»  Ex.  xvii.  8-16,  see  suprd,  p.  100  sqq.     Deut.  i.  46,  46,  that,  as  was  conjectured 
■  Num.  xiv.  39-46.  above,  the  passage  Num.  xi.  1-3  stood 
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and  fell  into  worse  and  worse  confusion  ;  until,  aa  the  stoiy 
saySy  the  Divine  vengeance  came  upon  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  deadly  fire  of  Jahveh.'  At  length  Moses  had  to  pray  for  the 
misguided  people ;  and  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  relapse 
having  been  sufficiently  manifested,  this  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  Can^n  was  abandoned,  and  their  thoughts  were  directed  to 
other  enterprises.* 

Finally,  to  this  series  belongs  the  very  distinct  narrative  of 
the  Brazen  Serpent,'  which  even  in  its  present  form  appears 
from  all  traces  to  have  originated  with  the  Earliest  Narrator. 
The  people,  advancing  towards  the  Bed  Sea,  weary  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  tedious  march,  and  tired  of  the  scanty  nourishment 
affoi*ded  by  the  manna  of  the  desert,  complained  loudly  to  God 
and  Moses  of  the  want  of  bread  and  water.  Instead,  however, 
of  obtaining  reUef,  they  then  incurred  a  much  greater  evil, 
being  furiously  pursued  by  a  multitude  of  large  and  venomous 
serpents,  from  the  bites  of  which  many  died.  In  this  they  re- 
cognised God's  righteous  punishment  for  their  murmuring,  and 
repentantly  entreated  Moses  for  his  prophetical  interposition. 
Then  Moses  by  divine  command  fixed  a  serpent  of  brass  upon 
an  elevated  banner,  that,  gazing  on  it,  those  who  were  bitten 
might  be  healed ;  and  this  actually  occurred.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  this  story  is  certainly  not  that  Moses  set  up  the 
image  of  the  serpent  as  an  object  of  adoration ;  it  was  obviously 
only  a  sign  that,  as  by  the  command  of  Jahveh  this  serpent 
was  waved  on  high,  bound  and  harmless,  so  every  one  that 
looked  upon  it  with  faith  in  the  redeeming  power  of  Jahveh  would 

after  ch.  ziy.  even  at  the  time  of  the  com-  the  last  author  has  only  here  and  there 

position  of  Deuteronomy ;  because  Deut.  added  a   word  or  two  according  to  his 

1.  20-44  is  a  repetition  from  Num.  xiii,  xif,  usual  custom,  viz.  ^^K  ^n  "ver.  28  (compare 

and  consequently  the  author,  in  order  to  ver.   21),  n^n^  DX^  ibid,  (on  which   see 

write  ver  45.  must  have  found  after  Num.  jg^)  ^^^  j^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^. 

xjv  something  of  similar  import  to  Num.  j^g  ^^^  ^eca^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^.^  ^^^.^ 

"*i  ^   -Li.  •     is       rr  I.    u/TkT  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  although  exces- 

i  By  the  consumingfire  of  Jahveh  (Num.    ^j^^i     ^^„^^  j^  ^^  especially  rather 

^1-3),  nothing  eUe  can  be  meant  by  the    i^^J^   ^^      ^^^  -^  other'^salges  de- 

2^  ffcl  2w^f '          T          o  ^^T^^  '"'^"^i"?  attention   here,  occWs  only  in 

from  the  altar^ccn^pareLev  X.  2,  and  ,x.  ^um.  xl  20.  and  several  times,  in  the  long 

24 ;  Num.  xvi  36  and  xyii  2  [xvi  3^     ;  m  prophetical  interpolation  Lev.  xxvi ;  finally 

accordance  with  the  bebef  that  the  sacred  Jko  wmvl  n«^»  ;«  «^,    «q    ^^^^1.  .,„;**L 

fire  caA  suddenly  burst  its  bounds  to  the  ^^  ^""^  ^'^^\  '°  ^^-  ^^'  *PP^™  ^^'^ 

destruction  of  evil;  though  Job  speaks  foreign  to  the  Book  of  Origins  in  this 

dififerently  in  i.  16.  sense  of  'Unfaithfulness*  in  general,  in 

*  Again  in  the  passage  Num.  xiii,  xiv.  ^J^ich  it  is  first  used  in  Hosea ;  although 

the  truly  prophetical  description  in  xiv.  the  corresponding  verb   does  occur  thus 

11-26.  which  exhibits  great  affinity  to  the  ^^^7  ^^  idoUtry,  but  yet  only  in  phras-s 

narrative  in  Ex.  xxxii-xxxiv,  but  in  its  ^^  considerable  fulness,  as  Lev.  xvii.  7, 

present  position  is  only  an  elegant  para-  ^™'  ^»  ^* 

phrase  of  verses  26-36  (as  can  be  proved  ■  Num.  xxi.   4-9 ;    and   compare    the 

from  the  diction),  is  inserted  here  by  the  important  fact  mentioned  in    2    Kings 

Fourth  and  Last  Narrators.    From  ver.  26  xviii.  4. 
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be  preserved  from  evil.  It  was  therefore  a  symbolic  sign,  like 
that  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  among  ourselves,  or  the  ser- 
pent itself  among  the  heathen.  As  that  creature,  by  nature  the 
most  noxious,  and  yet  supposed  capable  of  being  tamed  (p.  63), 
became  the  image  of  remediable  bodily  ill,  and  consequently  the 
symbol  of  jEsculapius,  so  here  we  have  something  of  the  same 
import,  but  with  an  element  of  reality  and  practical  necessity, 
since  that  desert  has  from  the  earliest  times  abounded  in  ve- 
nomous serpents  which  conceal  themselves  in  the  sand.*  Such 
a  symbol  may  in  itself  be  quite  innocent,  and  certainly  was  so  at 
first  imder  Moses ;  and  we  may  hence  justly  conclude,  that,  as 
before  remarked,  Moses  neither  forbade  nor  despised  the  use  of 
images  as  the  symbols  of  higher  truths  (p.  110).  Still  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  despairing  people  could  not  dispense  with 
such  an  external  support  for  their  faith ;  for  though,  so  long  as 
a  great  prophet  like  Moses  kept  alive  the  significance  of  the 
symbol,  no  great  misuse  could  be  made  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  afterwards  a  kind  of  superstition  and  idolatry  was 
actually  connected  with  it.* 

2)  An  infatuated  jealousy  even  of  Moses  himself  rose  up  re- 
peatedly and  from  very  various  quarters ;  on  this  we  possess 
ancient  and  in  part  very  distinct  traditions.  But  the  influence 
of  Moses  constantly  advanced  in  despite  of  all  such  petty  jea- 
lousies and  intrigues,  and  posterity  soon  could  regard  him  only 
as  the  noble  and  divinely  protected  leader,  whom  to  injure  was 
a  double  wrong.  Accordingly  even  the  Book  of  Origins  regards 
these  particular  relapses  with  an  especially  severe  eye,  and  gives 
peculiarly  animated  descriptions  of  their  Divine  punishments, 
scattered  traditions  of  which  may  have  been  long  retained  in 
the  memory.  Even  his  sister  Miriam  with  Aaron,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Origins,  at  one  time  envied  his  higher  prophetical 
gifts,  and  strove  to  obtain  the  government;  but  for  this  Jahveh 
in  his  displeasure  punished  her  with  leprosy.  Although  de- 
livered from  this  through  the  magnanimous  entreaty  of  the  very 
leader  whom  she  had  repudiated,  she  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  having  committed  no  wrong,  and  be  immediately  re- 
ceived again  into  the  community.^    This  is  clearly  a  beautiful 

'  Strabo  xvii.  1.  21  (and  compare  -SilUan'B  flcation  of  snCh  images  among  the  heathen 

Hist.  Anim.  xvii.  3),  as  well  as  Istachri  see  Qerhardt  Uther  Aaat  hod  anion ,  in  the 

in  his   Geot;.  Arab.  p.  30  Moll.,  say  that  Ahhandlungcn  der  BeHiner  Akademie^  for 

such  serpents  were  very  common  in  the  1847,  p.  473. 

desert  between  Pelusium  and  Ileroopolis ;         *  Which  was  first  forcibly  extiipatcd  by 

and  modern  travellers,  as  Burckhardt  (p.  king  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 
814,  818)  and  J.  Wilson  (Lands  of  ike        ■  Num.  xii.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

liihle,  i.  329,  ii.  738),  affirm  tlie  same  also  this  passage,  the  contents  of  which  are  ex- 

of  the  surrounding  deserts.    Ontho  signi-  tremely  carious,  is  not  presorred  to  us  in 

VOL.  II.  N 
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combination  of  two  traditions  which  may  have  been  long  in  cir- 
•cnlation  respecting  the  inspired  sister  of  the  Prophet,  the  one 
claiming  for  her  such  prophetical  gifts  as  even  to  rival  those  of 
Moses,  and  the  other  relating  that  even  she,  the  sister  of  Moses, 
had  once  suffered  from  leprosy. 

Later,  when  such  dissensions  in  the  house  of  Moses  himself 
appeared  to  be  silenced  for  ever,  there  arose  from  without, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,*  a  much  more  dangerous  dis- 
content, which  broke  out  even  into  open  mutiny.  The  cause  of 
the  insurrection  of  Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  the  elders 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  of  the  tribe  of  Beuben,  with  their 
260  followers,  appears  very  clearly  to  have  been  a  low  jealousy 
of  the  prophetical  supremacy  of  Moses  and  of  the  priestly  power 
of  Aaron,  founded  upon  an  overstrained  interpretation  of  the 
nature  of  the  community  as  just  then  set  iorth  by  Moses; 
implying  that  from  the  newly  promulgated  idea  that  the  Com- 
munity was  to  be  holy  and  the  seat  of  Jahveh,  it  followed  that  the 
individual  was  already  holy  and  perfect,  and  consequently  had 
no  need  of  any  earthly  guidance,  priestly  or  other.^  Undoubt- 
edly every  age  which  like  the  Mosaic  first  brings  strongly  to 
light  the  highest  truths  respecting  the  idea  of  the  Community, 
must  contain  also  within  its  bosom  a  multitude  of  misunder- 
standings and  excesses,  false  imitations  and  vain  pretensions, 
as  the  histories  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  and  of  Islam 
abundantly  teach  us.    The  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  based  upon 

its  integrity.    To  judge  by  its  conclusion  with  which  (according  to  p.  140,  note  3)  I 

in  rer.  14  sqq.,  it  must  be  from  the  Book  connect  yer.  3,  must  have  been  borrowed 

of  Origins ;  but  even  the  word  pr\,  used  by  the  Latest  Narrator,  not  from  the  Book 

in  Tcr.  2  in  addition  to  ^K,  points  to  a  of  Origins,  but  from  the  Earliest  Narrator, 

recasting  of  the  passage  by  the  Third  forthe  reason  that  the  jealousy  of  prophetic 

Narrator ;  and  to  judge  by  similar  in-  endowments  expressed  in  yer.  2  bears  no 

stances  occurringelsewhere,  the  noble  pas-  intrinsic  resemblance  to  the    vanity    of 

sage  in  yy.  6-8,  which  speaks  of  Moses  as  noble  birth  and  to  the  consequent  reproach 

etandizig  far  hieher  than  ordinary  Pro-  attaching  in  yer.  1  to  a  matrimonial  con- 

phets,  is  inserted  only  by  the  Third  Nar-  noction  with  an  ignoble  (black  or  Ethiopia) 

rator  in  place  of  other  words  which  the  race.  This  woman  herself  must  certainly — 

Book  of  Origins  may  have  used,  and  is  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  story^  bo  regarded 

besides  presented  in  our  present  text  yery  as  passing  for  a  concubine  taken  by  Moses 

incorrectly ;  in  yer.  6  nin^  should  probably  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  as  Abra- 

be  put  after  ^DK^Ii  And  D3p  K^^)  he  ham  did.  Gen.  xxy.  1. 

read ;  and  in  ver.  8  nfc^'TtD  K7  and  n^tDfl        '  ^^™  which  ch.   xyi.  and  xyii.    of 
should  bo  read  without   \ ;  so  that  the    Num.  are  derived ;  in  xvi.  1  read  S|lp>\ 

whole  passage  would  bo  as  follows :  « And  ^s  in  yy.  3,  11, 10,  xvii.  7  [xvi.  42],  xx.  ^2, 

Jahveh  said  :  Hear  now  my  words :  If  any  j^^  ^^^    j^  f^^  ^^,.    \^  ^^  ■•  jg    ^^ 

one  of  you  be  a  prophet,  I  make  myself  ,     ,.  .  .        *    t.              . 

known  to  him  in  a  vision,  I  speak  with  the  division  of  the  verso  is  wrong.     The 

him  in  a  dream  ;  but  not  so  is  my  servant  omission  of  the  Lovite  m  Deut  xi.  6  is 

(i.e.  the  steward  of  my  house)  Moses,  but  V^™V^  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Deutero- 

he  is  accredited  in  my  whole  household,  »?"*^«^.  °®^«r  ^^\^^  to  touch  on  matters 

mouth  to  mouth  do  I  speak  with  him  with-  discreditable  to  that  tnbe. 

out  yision,  and  not  in  mysteries  does  he  *  Num.  xvi.  3,  13,  compared  with  £z« 

behold  the  yery  form  of  Jahyeh/    Ver.  1,  six.  6. 
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yiews  so  strange  might  even  be  adduced  as  a  fresh  proof  (if 
such  be  needed  after  what  was  said  above,  p.  77  sqq.)  that  these 
exalted  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  community  were  at 
that  time  vividly  felt  and  widely  spread.  The  fact  that  from 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  three  elders  rose  up  in  jealousy  against  the 
new  power  of  Levi,  although  themselves  obliged  to  seek  a 
Levite  as  their  confederate,  agrees  very  well  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  twelve  tribes.*  But  certainly  there  is  nothing 
intrinsically  more  dangerous  and  reprehensible  than  the  em- 
ployment of  such  exalted  truths  for  selfish  ends,  and  the  abuse 
of  such  freedom  as  a  cloak  for  personal  ambition,  lawlessness, 
and  dissolution  of  all  order,  as  if  the  holiest  things  given  to 
man  could  be  trifled  with  with  impunity.  Against  those  who 
thus  seek  to  use  holy  truths  and  blessings  merely  as  a  means 
of  universal  corruption,  the  Holy  itself  turns  round  and  be- 
comes their  instantaneous  destruction.  The  story  of  Korah  and 
Moses  is  here  exactly  what  that  of  Ananias  and  Peter  is  in 
the  Apostolic  history.  How  the  insurrection  was  put  down 
in  strict  history,  is  a  riddle  which  is  scarcely  to  be  satisfac- 
torily solved  by  the  aid  of  the  only  existing  narrative,  that  of 
the  Book  of  Origins.^  In  this  account  nothing  is  distinctly 
expressed  but  the  clear  consciousness  of  victory,  and  of  the 
enduring  greatness  of  the  house  of  Aaron  as  the  true  priestly 
race,  and  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  proceeding,  with  a  conse- 
quent belief  that  no  punishment  could  be  severe  enough. 
And  since  attention  had  been  thus  long  fastened  exclusively 
on  the  Divine  side  of  the  event,  the  chief  point  of  the  story, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Moses,  is  the  image  drawn  of  the  true  Popular  Leader.  Ac- 
cordingly the  historical  traditions  here  preserved  have  taken 
the  following  forms : 

a.)  Moses  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  punish  the  ofPenders : 
but  with  the  dignity  of  a  true  Leader,  while  severely  and  justly 
calling  them  to  account  for  their  infatuation,  he  would  not  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause :  let  them  as  well  as  Aaron  take  their 
censers,    i.e.   assume    priestly  functions,   and    approach    the 

'  See  1.  p.  373  sq.  sentence  before  the  altar,  or  through  a 

•The    death-stroke    mentioned  Num.  sudden  outburst  of  rage  on  the  part  of  the 

xvii.  11-15  was  jwssibly  in  the  original  well-affected,  and  so  were  considered   to 

tradition   the  destruction   of  the  guilty  have  fallen  under  a   Divine  plngue  and 

portion  of  the  people  by  the  hand  of  the  punishment ;  in  fact  the  Fourth  Narrator 

rest ;   at   least   something   of  this    kind  gives  this  clearly  to  be  understood  in  Kx. 

appears  to  follow  from  the  story  told  by  xxxii.  35  (comp.  vr.  26-28).     But  the  aim 

the  same  author  in  Num.  xxt.  1-1 5,  as  well  of  our  present  Book  of  Origins  clearly  is 

as  from  another  clearer  case  in  xiv.  36,  37  ;  to  strip  off  as  far  as  possible  every  human 

and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  guilty  addition,  and  hold  fast  only  the  divine 

were  put  to  death,  either  through  a  judicial  signification  of  such  occurrences. 

n  2 
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sanctaary  of  Jaliveh,  and  see  whether  he  would  receive  them 
graciously  or  no.* 

b.)  Nevertheless  they  persisted  to  extremities  in  their  in- 
fatuation, and  were  implicating  the  entire  people  in  their  self- 
seeking  agitation  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  now  did  not 
recoil  even  from  the  sanctuary  itself.  Now,  therefore,  that  they 
were  past  hope,  there  descended  upon  them  at  last  the  miracu« 
lous  punishment  they  had  long  deserved,  which  a  prophet  like 
Moses  could  foretell  without  dravdng  it  down  by  his  own  wiU. 
The  ringleaders  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  which  could 
no  longer  bear  such  thankless  children;*  the  remaining  250 
were  annihilated  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar.' 

c.)  When,  a  short  time  after,  the  people  still  murmured  and 
thought  Moses  and  Aaron  to  blame  for  the  destruction  of  so 
many  men  *  of  the  people  of  Jahveh,'  a  plague  was  sent  forth 
by  God,  to  root  out  the  last  traces  of  this  delusion,  cutting  off 
14,700  victims;  and  its  further  ravages  could  only  be  stayed 
by  Aaron's  untiring  exertions,  accompanied  by  an  acceptable 
offering.  So  certain  is  it  that  the  offended  superior  power  must 
itself  forgive,  and  seek  with  trembling  haste  to  give  the  swiftest 
alleviation  to  the  punishment  decreed.* 

d.)  Through  such  incidents  Aaron's  rod,  i.e.  the  rule  of  his 
house,  was  only  the  more  firmly  established ;  and,  as  if  to  afford 
a  Divine  proof  of  this  among  the  twelve  rods  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  which,  as  if  for  choice  and  decision,  were  laid  up  be- 
fore Jahveh*  in  the  sanctuary,  only  Aaron's  bloomed  afresh.  It 
was  then  deposited  there  as  a  sceptre  for  ever;  to  become, 
alas  I  also  a  rod  of  punishment  for  future  rebellions.  The 
age  of  innocence  is  now  gone ;  after  these  warnings  the  people 
henceforth  cling  trembling  to  the  sanctuary.^    Thus  the  author 

>  Num.  xTi.  4-17.  down,  while  at  the  same  time  the  250 

*  Although  Buch  images  must  have  been  were  destroyed  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the 

originally  derived  from  landslips,  yet  here  altar,  as  in  Lev.  x.  2.    But  the  Fourth 

the  miracle  alone  is  the  real  soul  of  the  Narrator,  conceiving  the  ringleaders  as 

Btorjr,  almost  as  in  Is.  v.  14.     The  Greek  being  suddenly  swallowed  up  with  all 

stones  of  Amphiaraus  and  of  Trophonius  their  families  ajid  possessions,  laid  all  the 

are  analogous ;  see  Pausanias  Perieg.  ix.  stress  upon  this  point,  and  consequently 

37.  3 ;  and  see  Matthias  of  Edessa,  p.  96  placed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  in  the 

sq.  translation.                          ^  neighbourhood  of  their  tents  ;  as  if  Moses 

■  Num.  xvi.  18-xvii.  6  [^xvi.  40];  and  had  previously  warned  all  others,  to  depart 

compere  xxvi.  9-11.  According  to  the  Book  from  the   neighbourhood  of  these  tents, 

of  Origins,  therefore,  only  the  three  (or  Hence  it  comes  that  in  xvi.  23-33,  instead 

four)  ringleaders  were  swallowed  up,  even  of  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  we 

Korah's  children  being  spared  ;  which  is  now  have  those  taken  from  this  later  work 

probably  to  be  imagined   as  happening  inserted. 

thus,  that  the  three  standing  with  their  *  Num.  xvii.  6-16  [xvi.  41-60]. 

censers  close  to  the  sanctuary,  at  the  head  '  By  a  species  of  soothsaying ;  see  my 

of  the  260,  raised  their  presumptuous  hands  AUerthilmer,  p.  344. 

a«aixi8t  it.  and   were  instantly  thrown  '  Num.  xyii,  16-28  [1-13]. 
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of  the  Book  of  Origins  explains  the  rise  of  the  priestly  power, 
which  in  his  own  day  was  in  full  bloom. 

3)  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  relapse  into  the  worship  of  strange 
gods,  which  as  a  denial  of  all  the  truths  already  existing  in  the 
community  would  involve  not  less  guilt  than  the  crime  just  de- 
scribed, is  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Origins  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  ]ong  wanderings  in  the  desert  and  of  the  life  of 
Moses,  when  many  of  the  people,  at  an  impure  festival  of  the 
Midianite  god  at  Mount  Peor,  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  a  participation  in  the  licentious  sacrifices  there  oflfered. 
But  this  immorality  at  once  aroused  such  indignation  among 
the  better  portion  of  the  community,  that  according  to  the 
account  in  the  Book  of  Origins  24,000  ^  of  the  guilty  fell  as  if 
smitten  by  a  Divine  stroke.  And  this  work  of  avenging  anger 
continued  until  the  young  and  vigorous  priest  Phinehas,  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  at  the  same  time  brought  it  to  a  climax  and  ended 
it.  For,  while  this  dreadful  punishment  was  raging,  an  Israelite 
of  considerable  rank  appeared  before  his  grieving  brethren,  in 
the  company  of  a  heathen  woman,  also  of  high  rank  but  of  dis- 
solute manners.  Phinehas  quickly  seized  a  spear,  chased  him  to 
his  tent,  his  chamber,  and  his  bed,  and  ran  them  both  through ; 
thereby,  as  it  were,  forcibly  attacking  and  destroying  at  once 
the  seat  and  the  cause  of  this  licentiousness.^  I  attach  im- 
portance, as  I  have  already  stated,  to  the  fact  that  the  Book  of 
Origins  places  this  relapse  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
because  the  worshipping  of  other  gods  must  have  been  one  of  the 
last  crimes^  into  which  the  people  were  likely  to  fall,  both  from 
the  general  spirit  of  early  antiquity,  and  still  more  from  the 
vigorous  life  into  which  the  religion  of  Jahveh  had  grown  up 
among  them.  And  it  agrees  well  with  this  view,  that  (according 

*  In  1  Cor.  T.  8,  the  Apostle  makes  the  rest,  we  can  even  now  coigectnre  from 
number  23,000,  apparently  only  from  a  xxxi.  16  (and  compare  rer.  8),  what  may  in 
slight  slip  of  the  pen.  the  Book  of  Origins  have  been  the  original 

*  Num.  XXV.  3-18 ;  vr.  1  and  2  are  commencement,  now  cut  off:  apparently 
derived  in  the  extant  narrative  not  from  the  chief  aim  of  the  Lost  Narrator  in 
the  Book  of  Origins,  but  from  the  hand  of  changing  this  commencement  was  to  omit 
the  Fifth  Narrator,  who  (as  will  be  pro-  all  mention  of  Balaam  as  the  seducer  of 
gently  explained)  confounded  the  two  Israel,  seeing  that  alter  the  events  related 
nations  Midian  and  Moab.  If  the  original  in  Num.  xxii-xxiv.  ho  could  not  believe 
conimenccmont  of  the  story  has  been  anything  so  adverse  to  the  Israelites  of 
altered,  then  it  is  easier  to  explain  how  in  him. 

ver.  6  the  definite  expression  n^^^Dn  HK  "  For  the  '  murmuring  against  Jahveh,' 

can  be  used  instead  of  the  indefinite,  which  mentioned  often  besides  in  the  Book  of 

was  to  be   expected    there ;    we  should  Origins,  Num.  xi-xvii,  indicates  only  dis- 

otherwise    have    to    suppose    that    *  the  content  with  the    oracle    and    the    fiite 

Midianitpss'  is  used  simply  in  a  contemp-  appointed  by  it,  principally  therefore  dis- 

tuous   sense,  as  equivalent  to  'the  hoa-  content  with  Moses ;  from  which  point  to 

theness,  the  unchaste ;'  Imtin  the  present  the  falling  away  to  another  God  is  a  long 

form  of  the  narrative,  the  Midianitos  are  step, 
brought  in  wo  know  not  why.    For  th© 
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to  the  narrative  itself)  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor  at  that  time 
was  after  all  neither  general  (for  Moses  punished  the  guilty  not 
personally,  but  by  means  of  the  Elders),  nor  based  upon  any- 
thing deeper  than  a  sudden  allurement  rather  to  unchastity 
than  to  any  deliberate  revolt  from  Jahveh,* 

The  Fourth  Narrator  speaks  very  diflferently.  His  tendency 
being  to  shift  all  the  possible  events  of  a  period  as  far  as 
possible  towards  the  commencement  of  it,^  he  transfers  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  residence  at  Sinai  a  relapse  of  the  whole 
people  into  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  which  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  its  inexcusableness.  For  we  should  neither  expect 
from  the  people,  that,  after  they  had  had  such  deep  experience 
of  the  glory  of  the  invisible  God,  they  would  at  once  during 
the  first  forty  days  fall  away  so  generally  from  that  state  of 
exaltation ;  nor  from  Aaron,  that  he,  without  any  very  obvious 
reason,  and  certainly  without  offering  any  serious  opposition, 
would  yield  at  once  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  But  clear  as 
it  becomes  upon  closer  investigation  that  the  Narrator  incor- 
porated many  older  fragments^  into  his  account,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  there  is  no  other  genuine  historical  ground  for  this 
narrative,  than  the  fact  that  during  the  first  centuries  after 

'  But  it  18  as  impossiblo  to  deny  tho  forty  sacred  days  which  Moses  passed  on 

guilt  of  these  relapses,  as  that  Hosca,  who  tho  Monnt ;  as  indeed  is  intimated  in 

some  centuries  after  the  composition   of  xzxi.  18.     When  we  try  to  separate  aocu- 

the  Book  of  Origins  alludes  to  this  story  rately  the  portions  due  to  the  Third  and 

(ix.  10,  and  compare  xi.  2),  had  a  right,  in  to  the  Fourth  Narrator,  which  the  Last 

connection  with  his  denunciations,  to  em-  Compiler  has  fused  into  one,  we  find  that 

ploy  thb  event  of  ancient  history  as  an  zxiv.  12-18,  xxxi.  18,  zxxiy.  20-35,  zxxiii. 

example  of  his  proposition,  how  quickly  7-11  are  from  the  Third  Narrator,  and 

and    readily    the    people    turned    from  ought  to  stand  in  the  above  order,  xxxiii. 

Jahyeh  to  Baal-Peor,  fh)m  truth  and  sal-  7-11  especially  coming  after  xxxiv.  35. 
vation  to  destruction ;  for  how  short,  after        *  Besides  the  genuine  Mosaic  words  in 

the  lapse  of  centuries,  would  the  entire  xxxiv.  6,  7  (mentioned  before  p.  121  sq.) 

period  passed  in  the  desert  appear !    But  many  more  scattered  words  and  sentences 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hosea  does  not  refer  point  to  an  ancient  poem  which  must  hare 

to  £x.  xxxii-xxxiv.    Later  writers  cer-  lain  before  the  narrator.    Purely  poetical 

tainly  do  attach  some  importance  to  the  are  tho  two  words  DH^bpl  n'^D^  to  the 

fact  that  tho  Israelites  had  been  faithless  whispering,  i.e.  to  the  malicious  joy  of 

to  their  God  in  Egypt,  and  so  could  the  their  adversaries;  and  the  connection  in 

more   readily   commit  tho  same  offence  which  they  are  found  in  xxxii.  25  does 

again  under  Moses,  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  Ezok.  not  lead  us  to  expect  common  prose.  Fur- 

XX.  8;  but  these  aro  only  very  general  ther,  in  thefeeling  dialogue  between  Joshua 

reflections.  and  Moses  in  xxxii.  17,  18,  on  the  tumul- 

^  That  is,  in  tho  passage  Ex.  xxix.  12-  tuous  sounds  in  the  distant  camp,  in  which 

18,   xxxi.   18-xxxiv;  for  upon  reflection  Mosos  (who  always   hears  more  clearly 

no  doubt  can  bo  entertained  but  that  this  than  even  a  Joshua)   from    a    distance 

entire  narrative  was  continuous,  and  do-  catches  the  exact  words   used  more  dis- 

rived  from  the  Third  and  Fourth  Narra-  tinctly  than  Joshua,  many  peculiar  words 

tors.     The  long  intermediate  section  taken  occur ;  and  bis  answer  is  quite  poetical  :— 
from  tho  Book  of  Origins,  Ex.  xxv-xxxi.        '  Ko  hud  shout  of  victors, 
17t   must  be  regarded  as  having  been  And  no  loud  answer  of  the  conquered , 

intentionally  placed    here  by  the    Last        Sut  loud  singing  do  2  hear  / ' 

Narrator,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  space  of  the  See  also  Gott,  Gel\  Am.  1862,  p.  26  sqq. 
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Moses,  Jahveh  was  actually  often  worshipped  by  the  people  under 
the  form  of  a  bull,'  and  even  with  the  assistance  of  priests  of 
Aaron^s  race.  Since  Aaron  was  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
priesthood  generally,  and  since  earlier  traditions*  relate  that 
he  did  not  always  agree  with  Moses,  who  was  the  higher  spirit, 
the  new  idea  might  easily  arise  at  the  time  of  the  Fourth 
Narrator,  that  once  during  Moses'  absence  Aaron  himself  at 
Sinai  had  actually  given  way  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  and 
set  up  a  calf  aa  the  image  of  Jahveh.  But  the  point,  as  also  the 
beauty  of  the  story  as  we  possess  it,  lies  not  so  much  in  this 
as  in  the  manner  in  which  Moses  is  represented  as  taking  up 
and  treating  such  a  case.  As  a  folly  thus  possessing  men  in 
the  highest  position,  a  true  Leader,  as  a  man,  would  natur- 
ally burst  into  the  utmost  indignation,  and  act  with  all  his 
power  and  decision  for  the  destruction  of  the  evil ;  but  in  his 
higher  or  Divine  character  he  would  labour  still  more  zealously 
and  unweariedly  to  prevent  its  extending  further,  since  every 
depravity  of  this  kind,  if  the  opposing  influence  of  good  be  not 
still  more  powerful,  must  draw  upon  itself  a  boundless  and  ever 
deepening  ruin,  or  (to  speak  as  from  above)  God's  unbounded 
wrath.  On  the  truth  of  these  two  ideas  rests  the  whole  story 
in  its  present  form,  especially  as  developed  in  the  sublime 
dialogues  between  Jahveh  and  Moses,  the  highest  conceivable 
man.  Moses  is  summoned  to  the  top  of  Sinai  to  receive  the  two 
stone  tables  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  other  sacred 
books  of  law;^  but  while  he,  believing  that  he  has  put  every- 
thing in  order,  ascends  into  that  mysterious  sanctuary,  remains 
there  for  forty  sacred  days,*  and  receives  the  tables ;  *  on  the  earth 
beneath  an  insurrection  breaks  out,  sanctioned  even  by  Aaron.® 

^  Or  a  calf,  because  the  image  \?as  com-  stepped  into  their  shoes  as  the  enemies 

monly  made  smaller.    In  modem  times  of  Egypt^  could  now  adopt,  especially  as  it 

this  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  may  have  been  retained  in  use  among  their 

imitation  of   the    Egyptian  worship    of  confederates  the  Midianites.  The  bull  was 

animals,    and    as    either    the    Apis    of  the  ancient  banner  of  Ephraim,  as  is  seen 

Memphis  or  the  Mncvis  of   Ilcliopolis  dearlj  in  the  words  of  blessing  in  Deut. 

(which  latter,  according  to  p.  82  sq.,  wore  xxxiii.  17,|Which  have  a  special  bearing  on 

the  more  probable) ;  besides  which  Athor  this  subject.    So  also  t£e  lion  was  the 

(Venus)  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  ancient  banner  of  Judah,  and  the  wolf  that 

in  the  form  of  a  cow.     But  this,  which  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  zlix.  0,  27). 

even  Philo  (Life  of  Afoscs,  iii.  19,  20,  37)  *  As  in  Num.  xii.  1. 

thought  possible,  cannot  bo,  because  actual  >  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  13. 

worship  of  animals    is    peculiar  to  the  *  The  forty  days  of  Ex.  xxiv.  18  are  also 

Egvptians,  from  whoso  yoke  the  Israelites  (from  Dcut.  ix.  9-x.   10),  different  from 

had  just  been  delivered ;  and  the  idea  is  those  named  in  xxxiv.  28 ;  certain  as  it  is 

expressly  excluded  by  the  designation  of  that  at  the  time  of  those  writers  a  period 

this  God  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  of  40  days  must  have  long  become  a  pro* 

Egypt,  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  8 ;  1  Kings  xii.  28.  rerbial  expression. 

We  may,  therefore,  more  correctly  suppose  •  Ex.  xxiv.  14-18,  xxxi.  18. 

that  it  was  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  *  Ex.  xxxii.  1-6* 
Hyksds,    which    the   Israelites,    having 
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But  tills  is  at  once  observed  by  the  All-seeing  eye  above,  and 
Moses  with  difficulty  restrains  the  immediate  outburst  of  the 
Divine  anger,  which  would  instantly  destroy  the  thankless  people, 
raise  him  as  the  sole  guiltless  one  and  put  him  in  their  place.* 
Nevertheless  the  human  hero,  descending  from  the  mountain, 
is  overpowered  by  the  actual  sight  of  the  evil  so  completely 
that  in  his  anger  he  throws  from  him  and  breaks  the  sacred 
tables  of  stone ;   for  what  can  these  written  laws  now  avail, 
after  the  people  have  trampled  their  contents   under  foot? 
Then,  in  uncontrollable  religious  zeal,  and  to  the  horror  of  all, 
he  breaks  in  pieces  the  idol,  silences  Aaron,  and  by  means  of 
the  Levites,  who  are  easily  incited  to  the  task,  brings  to  reflec- 
tion^ by  a  Bloody  Assize,  many  who  seem  to  be  sinking  into 
hopeless  demoralisation.^    But  these  penalties  and  executions 
do  not  kill  off  the  evil  principle  now  roused  into  life,  nor 
appease   the  wrath  of  Jahveh.      The   sublimest  part  of  the 
account  is  that  which  describes  how  the  human  hero  vnth  in- 
flexible courage  strives  against  the  Divine  wrath,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  personal  fame  and  advantage ;    and  how  on  the 
successful  issue  of  this  contest  he  attains  the  noblest  reward 
of  victory — for  himself  the  blessedness  of  penetrating  deeper 
into  the  unfathomable  nature  of  Jahveh,  and  for  the  people  the 
recovery  of  all  his  former  favour.   At  his  first  entreaty  he  obtains 
only  the  assurance  of  Jahveh,  that  he  will  still  cause  the  people 
to  be  led  by  Moses  as  far  jis  Canaan ;  but  will  not  himself  go 
with  them  as  their  immediate  Lord  and  protector,  but  only 
send  an  Angel  before  them.'    But  if  so,  Israel  wiU  be  only  like 
any  other  nation,  none  being  without  some  kind  of  God  as  an 
Angel  of  the  Highest.      Moses  therefore  becomes  still  more 
urgent  with  him  whose  immediate  presence  is  the  only  source 
of  perfect  aid,  in  favour  of  the  people,  who  manifest  a  deeper 
and  deeper  repentance ;  and  obtains  a  promise  of  the  restora- 
tion of  his  own  immediate  guidance — the  special  privilege  of  a 
community  relying  not  on  images  and  mediators,  but  on  Abso^ 
lute  Truth  itself.*    Then  Moses,  to  confirm  not  only  the  restora- 
tion but  even  the  increase  of  the  grace  of  Jahveh,  ventures  on 
the  last  and  boldest  step  of  all,  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Unapproachable  possible  to  mortal  man,  and  in  that  holy 

'  Ex.  xzxii.  7-11.  ver.  xxxii.  35  is  certainly  not  original. 
*  Ex.  xxxii.  15-29.  *  Kx.  xxxiii.  4-6,  12-17  ;  the  discourse 
■  An  important  deviation  from  the  con-  of  Jahveh  in  xxxiii.  14  cannot  bo  taken 
ception  held  by  the  Earliest  Narrator,  of  otherwise  than  as  interrogative  :  *  Must  I 
the  Angel  as  the  people's  guide.  How-  myself  go  to  procure  tlie  rest  (i.e.  con- 
over,  even  this  concession  from  above  is  tentmont)?'  The  necessity  of  this  will  be 
only  the  result  of  a  long  negotiation,  Ex.  recognised  as  soon  as  the  connection  of 
^xxii.   30-xxxiii.  3  ;  but  the  position  of  the  whole  is  clearly  apprehended. 
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presence  earnestly  repeats  only  his  petition  for  the  people.* 
Jahveh,  now  at  last  entirely  reconciled,  solemnly  renews  the 
broken  covenant,  restores  the  shattered  tables  of  stone,  and 
confirms  afresh  the  other  holy  laws.^  A  glorious  picture,  per- 
fect in  its  kind  and  full  of  eternal  truth,  if  only  it  be  not  treated 
as  dry  historical  fact ! 

It  is  a  constant  truth,  exemplified  here  very  soon  in  nume- 
rous cases,  that  many  such  backslidings  of  the  people  must 
seriously  relax  the  firmness  of  the  laws  originally  so  simple,  and 
render  severer  and  more  numerous  ones  necessary .'  And  they 
might  also  at  last  paralyse  and  overcome  their  leader.  Since 
Moses  himself  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  great  and  unique 
originator,  not  as  the  completer  of  this  new  direction  of  human 
life,  the  Book  of  Origins  very  appropriately  relates  how  even  he 
together  with  Aaron  once  fell  from  the  pure  height  at  which  the 
community  should  for  ever  rest,  and  thus  lost  the  untroubled 
Divine  favour.  It  was  indeed  only  a  moment.ary  despond- 
ency respecting  the  higher  ends  of  life,  excited  by  repeated 
acts  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  were 
always  relapsing  into  their  old  want  of  faith.  But,  however 
caused,  the  least  lapse,  which  in  another  would  have  been  readily 
forgiven,  could  by  no  means  be  passed  over  in  a  leader  so 
exalted ;  and  we  see  the  great  dangers  into  which  continual 
disturbances  and  perplexities  from  beneath  might  hurl  this 
noble  spirit,  who  was  watching  constantly  over  the  good  of  all 
(see  p.  114). 

2.  Survey  and  Chronology  of  the  Wanderings. 

But  these  relapses  of  the  people  have  also  another  result, 
over  which  we  as  historical  inquirers  must  mourn.  They  early 
obscured  the  Israelites'  own  historical  knowledge  of  the  long 
period  of  the  wanderings,  and  thus  left  a  gap  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  later  writers  which  our  most  careful  investigations 
can  now  never  wholly  fill  up.  The  cowardice  of  the  people 
(mentioned  above,  p.  175),  which  was  manifested  as  they  stood 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  the  consequent  severe 
defeat,  and  the  open  insurrection  which  apparently  fell  not 

*  Ex.  xxxiii.  18-xxxiv.  9:  inror.  Oroad    but  tliose  which  contoinod  the  words  of 
^in^ni.  instead  of 'n^n^  ^^^  coTcnant  as  repeated  in  vv.   10-26; 

5  T>"        -•     iA  oi'**i     i.       ill        r  see  above,  p.  168.     IW  Bomething  must 

'  hx.  xxxiv.  10-28:  the  two  Uiblcs  of  !„      r  n  ..    r*  •••   c 

.         n    1   1 «    •  no       /  T      *  have  fallen  out  after  xxxiii.  6. 

stone  alluded  to  m  ver.  28  are  (according  to 

xxxi).  19,  xxxiv.  1,  4  and  tho  sense  of  tlio         '  Consider  the  real  meaning  of  the  end 

wliule  passage)  undoubtedly  not  tliuso  con-    of  the  stories  in  Num.  xvi,  xvii,  aud  ^, 

taining  the  original  Ten  Commandments,    zxzii-zxxiv. 
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much  later  (p.  178  sq.),  were  disasters  that  mast  have  cast  the 
people  down  again  from  their  scarcely  secured  moral  elevation, 
and  sunk  them  for  a  long  period  in  dangerous  commotions  and 
dissolution.  But  times  of  continued  misfortune  and  deep  humi- 
liation soon  appear  in  the  recollection  of  a  nation  only  as 
obscure  spaces,  containing  neither  progress  nor  change ;  and 
what  we  have  already  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  many  centuries  of  the  residence  of  the  people  in  Egypt, 
holds  good  here  also  on  the  smaller  scale  of  some  tens  of  years. 
When  the  people  were  already  established  in  Canaan,  and 
looked  back  upon  the  long  period  of  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert  after  their  Exodus,  undoubtedly  the  view  became  fixed 
among  them  that  the  time  passed  in  the  desert  had  been  forty 
years — a  round  number,  the  early  adoption  of  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Book  of  Origins.*  But  when  its  author  sought 
to  assign  to  the  several  still  remembered  events  of  this  long 
period  their  proper  dates — their  years,  months,  and  days,  we 
see  at  once  how  difficult  it  was  even  then  to  effect  this  in  any 
historical  sense.  For  while  the  entire  middle  of  these  forty 
years  remained  a  completely  blank  space,  of  which  nothing 
farther  is  said  than  that  the  generation  which  came  up  from 
Egypt  had  to  die  in  the  desert  for  its  backslidings,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  better,*  all  those  events  which  could  not 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  wanderings  were  placed  in  the  first 
two  years,  and  all  the  remainder  in  the  last  year  of  the  forty. 
Within  these  three  years,  which  are  not  even  quite  filled  up, 
the  exact  month  and  day  are  occasionally  defined.  The  fol- 
lowing instances,  however,  comprise  the  whole  of  these  specifi- 
cations. In  the  first  year :  the  fifteenth  day  (i.e.  the  middle)  of 
the  second  month;'  the  day  of  the  third  month  (i.e.  the  day 
of  the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  month).*  In  the  second 
year :  New  Tear's  day,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  sacred  Taber- 
nacle,* the  first  day  of  the  second  month,^  and  the  twentieth 
of  the  same.^  In  the  third  year :  New  Tear's  day.®  In  the 
fortieth,  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month.®  It  requires  no  long 
reflection  to  perceive  how  vague  and  indefinite  after  all  are  even 
these  isolated  data,  to  say  nothing  either  of  the  forty  days' 
journey  of  the  spies,  which  corresponds  to  the  forty  years  of  the 


'  With  wlncli  ngrce  some  passages  of 
the  older  prophets,  as  Amos,  ii.  10,  t.  25. 
The  early  Arabs  also  used  the  number 
40  for  a  long  and  dismal  period,  as  for 
instance  their  two  greatest  wars  before 
Mohammed,  those  of  DAchis  and  of  BasA^, 
each  of  which  was  said  to  hare  lasted  40 
years. 


Num.  xiv.  20-35. 

Ex.  xvi.  1. 

£x.  xix.  1. 

Ex.  xl.  2,  17,  and  Num.  ix.  1. 

Nimi.  i.  1. 

Num.  X.  11. 

Num.  XX.  1. 

Num.  xxxiii.  S8. 
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whole  period*  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  or  of  the  forty  days 
assigned  by  later  narrators  to  the  abode  of  Moses  upon  Sinai 
(p.  183). 

While  it  is  from  this  cause  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  connected 
history  of  the  journeys  and  fortunes  of  the  people  in  the  desert, 
a  fresh  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact,  that  the  Latest  Nar- 
rator can  be  clearly  shown  to  have  omitted  many  circumstances 
from  the  middle  period  of  the  forty  years  as  described  in  the  Book 
of  Origins.  At  the  very  point  where  this  narrator  introduces 
for  the  second  time  many  passages  from  the  earliest  record,^  he 
must  have  made  various  omissions  from  the  Book  of  Origins, 
unless  we  assume  that  these  are  due  only  to  later  copyists. 
For  whoever  is  at  all  accurately  acquainted  with  the  style  and 
method  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  grandest  historical  work  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  must 
confess  that  such  a  leap  as  that  between  Num.  xx.  13  and 
XX.  14,  where  the  narrative  passes  without  preparation  from 
the  second  or  third  year  of  the  joumeyings  to  the  fortieth, 
cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  it.  That  a  long  desolate  period 
would  follow  is  indeed  already  indicated  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  but  its  actual  entrance,  and  the 
transition  to  a  new  and  better  generation  in  the  fortieth  year, 
must  necessarily  have  been  related  before  xx.  14.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  the  first  words  of  chapter  xx.  appear  quite  dis- 
connected ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  any  historian 
who  gives  a  connected  narrative,  and  especially  opposed  to  the 
detailed  descriptive  method  of  the  Book  of  Origins:  *The 
children  of  Israel  came  in  full  congregation  to  the  desert  of  Zin 
in  the  first  month — and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh.'  For  as 
we  cannot  possibly  understand  this  first  month  to  belong  to  the 
second  year,  on  account  of  Ex.  xl.  and  Num.  x,  the  reader  has 
not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  which  year  the  narrator  intended. 
Indeed  we  might  even  think  the  fortieth  year  was  meant,  since 
the  events  following  after  Num.  xx.  14  obviously  belong  to  that ; 
especially  the  death  of  Miriam  (mentioned  xx.  1),  since  the  death 
of  Aaron,  which  is  mentioned  soon  afterwards,'  undoubtedly  * 
falls  in  that  year,  and  the  Book  of  Origins  always  treats  as  typical 
this  exalted  family.  But  the  general  spirit  of  this  book  obliges 
us  to  consider  the  vehemence  of  the  people  in  their  craving  for 
water,  as  well  as  the  yet  faltering  faith  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to 
point  not  to  the  close  but  to  the  commencement  of  the  forty 
years.     The  complaint  uttered    by  the  people  in  verses  3-5, 

'  Num.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  34.  •  Num.  xx.  22-29. 

»  I3etwcen  Num.  xx,  14  and  xxii.  *  According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  38,  39. 
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takes  us  back  to  the  same  time.  We  cannot  tlierefore  doubt 
that  this  event  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year.  Thus  the  abruptness  of  the  commencement  of  the 
history  of  the  later  period  appears  even  more  striking. 

Through  this  mutilation  of  the  narrative  of  the  very  book 
which  certainly  contained  the  fullest  account  of  the  whole 
forty  years,  every  attempt  now  made  to  obtain  a  connected 
idea  of  that  long  period  would  fail,  had  we  not,  besides  other 
accounts,  two  distinct  auxiliaries,  from  which  some  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  The  speaker  in  Deuteronomy 
gives  a  short  but  connected  survey  (chaps,  i-iii.)  of  all  the 
journeys  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of  the  desert  from  Sinai 
onwards:  and  since,  judging  from  many  indications  (see  above, 
p.  30),  he  employed  for  this  purpose  other  authorities  besides 
the  written  ones  now  extant,  this  survey,  although  short  and 
written  at  a  late  period,  is  in  some  respects  invaluable.  Then 
we  possess  also  the  lists  of  encampments  which  have  been 
already  dwelt  upon  (pp.  21  sqq.) ;  which,  although  consisting 
chiefly  of  dry  names  of  places,  yet,  as  being  very  ancient  docu- 
ments, should  always  be  first  consulted ;  and  these  bald  names 
are  of  the  gi^atest  importance  of  all,  where  the  other  accounts 
either  differ  from  them  or  leave  a  blank.  Taking  all  these 
various  authorities  into  full  consideration  together,  the  most 
likely  view  which  we  can  obtain  of  the  whole  of  this  long  period 
is  the  following. 

1)  Considering  that  Moses  (according  to  pp.  67  sqq.)  at  first 
intended  to  lead  the  people  by  the  very  nearest  way  from 
Egypt  north-east  to  Canaan  (without  touching  Sinai),  and  only 
when  compelled  by  unexpected  obstacles  abandoned  this  design 
in  order  first  to  establish  at  Sinai  a  new  national  organisation,^ 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  then,  on  the  completion  of  this 
organisation  at  Sinai,  he  led  them  without  further  delay  to  the 
execution  of  his  object.  Now  it  is  certain  from  the  very  words  of 
the  ancient  exposition  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  (p.  161),  that 
this  object  was  no  other  than  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Indeed 
all  historical  indications  point  to  the  fact,  that  Moses  desired 
promptly  to  use  the  fresh  enthusiasm  and  general  exaltation 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  deliverance  and  the 
giving  of  the  law,  for  the  attainment  of  the  nearest  earthly 

^  How  necessary  on  every  account  it  towards  Elah  (though  this  route,  recently 
was  then  first  to  reorganise  the  people,  is  described  hy  Bartlett,  was  undoiiLtevUy 
clear  also  (s(?o  p.  do  sq.)  from  tho  fact  practicable  also  in  those  days),  but  first 
that  Moses  after  the  jiassago  of  the  Red  retreated  southwards  into  tho  fracrcd  fast- 
Sea  di<l  not  take  the  stmight  road  to  tho  ncsses  of  l^iu;ii. 
ea(=t,  direct  acrofifs  the  peuinsuhi  of  Sinai 
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object  held  out  to  his-  people.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the 
camp  at  Sinai,  which  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins  occuiTed 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  the  Israelites,  guided 
by  Jethro  and  his  Kenites,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  desert 
(pp.  44  sqq.),  advanced  exactly  as  if  they  were  to  force  their 
way  immediately  into  Canaan,  The  Tabernacle  was  brought 
by  several  stages  ^  from  the  desert  near  Sinai  into  the  desert 
of  Paran.^  The  name  *  Desert  of  Paran,^  as  used  in  the  Book 
of  Origins,  is  very  general,  denoting,  like  the  present  name 
el'Tih^  (desolate),  nothing  more  definite  than  the  great  desert 
to  the  north  of  the  Jebelel-Tih — the  mountain  chain  which  rises 
higher  towards  the  south,  and  culminates  in  Sinai,  forming  the 
southern  half  of  the  peninsula  enclosed  by  the  Red  Sea.*  And 
as  this  desert,  intersected  by  some  lower  ranges,  extends  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judea,  it  was  quite  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  Moses,^  if  he  was  preparing  for  an  immediate  in- 
cursion into  Canaan  from  the  south,  should  at  once  send  out 
from  thence  his  twelve  spies  to  gain  information  on  the  routes 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  be  conquered;  as  in 
similar  cases  when  a  hostile  country  is  to  be  immediately 
entered.® 

But  the  story  already  considered  (pp.  175  sq.),  with  all  its 
brevity  on  secular  affairs,  still  allows  the  fact  to  peep  through, 
that  this  second  attempt  of  Moses  to  enter  the  Promised  Land 
as  soon  as  possible,  was  miserably  frustrated  through  the  guilt 
of  the  people.  Just  when  the  fruits  of  these  wearisome  jour- 
neyings  were  to  be  gathered,  cowardly  despondency  first,  and 
then  an  overthrow  consequent  on  an  ill-considered  advance, 
threw  the  attacking  party  far  back  from  the  goal  which  seemed 
already  within  reach  (see  above,  pp.  175  sq.).     The  Israelites 

'  Num.  X.  12.  pare  the  Maranites  in  Strabo,  xvi.  4. 18, 

*  Which  are  inserted  in  xi.   34,   36,  and  Pharnitis  in  the  Geography  of  Moses 

xii.  16;  compare  xxxiii.  16-18.  Choren.  p.  362. 

»  I.e.    Jinn  dtsert,  wilderness,   out    of  *  See  especially  the  large  map  of  Arabia 

which  was  formed  the  Arabic  jjz]\ ;  see  Petriea  wliich  appeared  in  Pans  1834,  as 

Sur.  V.  29.    This  more  general  use  of  the  »  supplement  to  the  previously  published 

name  is  found  also  in  Deut.  i.  1  ;  but  on-  Journey  of  Vicomte  L^on  de  la  Borde ;  and 

ginally  Puran  must  have  been  one  distinct  ?fJ?'^*",S«  ^?^S®  "'^P  ^^  I*a]est»ne,  Gotha 

spot  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Great  1836.     fo  these  are  now  added  the  great 

Desert,  as  appears  especially  from  Gen.  ™aP.  ^^  ^he  peninsula  of  Smai  given  by 

xiv.  6,  1   Kings  xi.  18.    The  Valley  of  I^bmson  in  his  Travfls,  and  C.  Zimmer- 

,       .                                  1  o-     .  Taanns  Ailas  of  Palcsttne  and  the  Pentn' 

Ieir4n  ^^^M  to  the  north-west  ot  Smai  ,„/^  of  Sinai,  sheets  7-16  (Berlin,  1850). 

(mentioned  p.    99),   although    identified  Thenewermaps.Vandervelae's  (1855)  and 

with  this  Paran  as  early  as  the  time  of  Robinson's  (to  his  Later  Besearclies),  here 

the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (on  account  of  contribute  nothing  new. 

such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Hab.  iii.        •  Num.  xiii,  xiv. 

3).  undoubtedly  was  originally  a    very        •  See  similar  cases  in  Num.  xxi.  32, 

different  locality  ;  but  we  may  well  com-  Josh.  ii.  1-iii  1,  yii.  2-4, 
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this  that  the  match,  having  been  first-  directed  towards  the 
north-east,  must  have  so  continued  as  far  as  Elah,  the  seaport  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea,  espe- 
cially as  that  would  be  a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  direct 
road  to  Canaan ;  yet  we  find  in  the  names  of  the  following  en- 
campments no  proof  of  this.  We  meet  next^  with  twelve  en- 
campments which  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  stories  of  these 
wanderings.  As  these  are  here  left  without  explanation,  and  com- 
prise not  a  single  name  well  known  from  other  sources,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  their  position.'  Since,  however,  according 
to  the  foregoing  views  we  must  at  all  events  look  for  the  directest 
road  to  Canaan,  the  first  place,  Rithmah,  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  present  Wfidi  Abu-Eetemfi,t,  which  name  is  only  a 
modern  Arabic  form  of  one  signifying  *  shrubbery.'  This  place 
lies  south  of  El-'Augeh  (or  El-Abde),  and  has  plentiful  wells  in 
its  neighbourhood.*  It  is  situated,  indeed,  at  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  north ;  but  this  need  create  no  difficulty, 
since  smaller  resting-places  between  the  previous  encampment 
and  this  may  have  been  passed  over.  Among  the  following 
eleven  names  there  are  according  to  all  appearance  several 
which  are  elsewhere  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  most  southern 
part  of  Judah :  Eimmon-parez,  v.  19  ;^  Libnah,  or  according  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Septuagint,  Lebona,  v.  20;^  Hash- 
monah,  v.  29  ;^  possibly  also  Rissah,  v.  21.''  It  results  from  this 
then,  that  the  Israelites  had  already  advanced  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Judah;  and  we 
need  have  no  further  doubts  on  this  point,  because  even  the 
Book  of  Origins  mentions  that  they  had  been  driven  back 
as  far  as  Hormah  in  the   extreme  south   of  Judah  ;^  which 

sage  wo  ought  not  to  read  3ni  for  3nt»  OP  *  Rimmon,    assigned    to  the  tribe  of 

(according  to  the  Septuagint)  the  latter  Simeon,  lay  to  the  south  of  Judah  :  Josh, 

in  both  places;  Ilazcroth  may -be  another  xv.  32  (compare  xix.  7),  Zech.  xiv.  10; 

place  of  that  name.  the  'Pe^/touj  in  the  Daroma,  in  the  Ono- 

>  Num.  xxxiii.  18-29.  tnasticon  of  Eusebius  ;  the  epithet  Parez, 

*  The  names  themselves  appear  to  have  too,  guides  us  (according  to  i.  p.  366  sq.) 

been  in  general  pretty  faithfully  preserved,  to  Judah;  while  Rimnion,  obviously  de- 

since  most  of  the  variations  in  the  Septua- .  rived  from  the  god  of  that  name,  wor- 

gint  concern  only  the  pronunciation  of  the  shipped  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Canaan, 

vowels ;  I^Kixxavi  in  vcr.  29  is  probably  occurs  very  frequently  as  the  name  of  a 

taken  from  ver.  41  ;  but  in  vcr.  26  Koreufe  place. 

guides  us  to  the  reading  DPinp  for  T\T\T\'  *  The  Libnah  mentione<l  in  Josh,  xii, 

'  Robinson   was    there    {Biblical    Be-  15  evidently  lies  in  the  south  of  Judah,  to 

searches,  i.  p.  192-194).  but  he  did  not  the  north  of  Arad. 

think   of  the  Biblical    Kithmah   (LXX.  *  Compare  this  with  Heshmon  in  Josh. 

*Pa0o/ta),  because  he  views  the  entire  wan-  xv.  27. 

dcring  of  the  Israelites  differently;  but  '  If  'Pna-tra  is  the  correct  reading  in 

Do  la  Bordo  had  already  referred  to  this  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  13.  9,  xiv.  15. 2  ;  Be/l, 

Slace.     It  is  true,  places  named  from  the  Jud.  i.  13.  8. 

csert-shrub  Rithmah  are  not  infrequent  •  Num.  xiv.  45,  and   compare    Deut. 

in  thoso  parts  at  the  present  day.  i,   44  -,  the  latter  passage  shows  that  in 
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implies  that  they  had  previously  advanced  much  further  than 
Hormah. 

2)  Thus  repulsed,  the  Israelites  may  then  first  have  sought 
a  refuge  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  their  kindred,  the 
Edomites,  in  Kadesh,  a  place  which  emerges  from  the  darkness 
of  those  times  es  especially  important,  and  where  evidently  the 
community  of  Israel  had  their  central  station  during  a  very 
long  period.  As  the  name  Eadesh  itself  declares,  and  the 
remaining  extant  traces  of  its  history  teach,  thin  place  long 
before  Moses  was  a  sanctuary  upon  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  in 
whose  still  solitude  an  oracle  had  its  seat.  As  from  Egypt 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  near  oracle  of  Ammon  in  the 
desert,  so  from  E^om  and  other  adjacent  districts  many  oracle- 
seekers  in  the  most  ancient  times  undoubtedly  came  to  Kadesh.* 
Around  this  sanctuary  had  long  gathered  a  probably  consider- 
able city,^  which  with  its  surrounding  territory  appears  then  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Amalekites  (pp.  43  sq.,  100).  Prom  these 
Israel  took  it  by  several  victorious  combats.  The  exact 
position  of  this  old  sacred  spot  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
with  certainty,  indeed  its  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  already 
destroyed  not  long  after  David.®  But  it  is  more  definitely 
described  as  being  not  in  the  desert  of  Paran,  but  in  that  of  Zin, 

the  seventh  century  this  extrome  southern    Weibeh,   and  builds  a  great  deal  upon 
region  belonged  to  Edom.  this  identification  (Bii>l,  Res,  ii.  173-176) ; 

'  The  oldest  name  of  this  place  was  but  his  reasons  are  quite  general,  and 
therefore  the  *  Well  of  Decision/  i.e.  of  might  equally  well  apply  to  another  spot ; 
the  *  Oracle/  Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  where  the  word  moreover  el- Weibeh  appears  to  me  to  lie 
UDt^  stands  in  the  same  sense  as  above,  too  far  to  the  south.  And  in  fact  J. 
p.  96.  Rowlands,  with  the  assent  of  J.  Wilson 

*  Num.  XX.  16.  and  G.  Williams,  tries  to  find  Kadesh 

'  This  place  seems  to  have  retained  its  much  further  to  the  west,  not  far  from  the 
importance  till  the  timeof  David  (Ps.  xxix.  WAdi  'Arfsh,  which  pours  itswaters  into  the 
S\  though  called  by  the  Deuteronomist  Mediterranean,  and  lies  to  the  north-east  of 
(Dent  i,  ii.  and  Josh.  x.  41),  and  some-  the  Jebel  el-UaUl, — this  place  being  still 
times  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  though  only  called  Qudaea  by  the  desert  tribes  living 
towards  the  end  (Num.  xxxii.  8,  xxxiv.  there  (see  Eowlands's  Holy  CUy,  pp.  487- 
4,  Josh.  XV.  3,  and  here  possibly  by  a  492,  ed.  1);  but  Count  Bertou  (in  the 
later  addition),  by  another  name — Kadesh  Bulletin  de  la  8oc.  giogr.,  1839,  p.  322) 
Barnea.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  claimed  to  have  discovered  to  the  north- 
supposing  that  a  neighbouring  place  called  west  of  el- Weibeh  on  the  Jeb*»l  M&darah, 
Barnea  had  become  of  greater  import-  a  place,  Eladessa,  whose  position  would  in 
ance,  so  that  Karlesh  took  its  name  as  fact  probably  suit  the  best.  Moreover, 
a  distinctive  epithet.  But  Barnea  itself  earlier  still,  Seetzen  (according to  his  manu- 
must  have  soon  disappeare<l ;  for  the  scripts  quoted  in  C.  Ritter's  Erdkunde, 
Targums,  Saadia,  and  the  Chro'i,  Samar,  bd.  xiv.  p.  840,  and  in  his  printed  Reisen, 
xxii,  instead  of  Kadesh  give  RaA'im,  iii.  p.  48)  discovered  a  VAdi  kdeis,  of  which 
wliose  position  indeed  is  not  accurately  no  further  note  has  been  taken.  Be- 
defined  in  htachri,  p.  3*3  Moll.,  in  the  sides,  a  tribe  Kudairat  has  its  settlements 
Lex.  geogr,  i.  p.  479,  and  in  Abulfida,  scattered  over  the  same  region,  and  there 
but  which  even  Josephus  in  the  Anii'  is  an  'Ain-Kudairat.  This  entire  question 
quUieSy  iv.  4.  7,  7.  1,  regarded  as  identical  is  therefore  still  in  want  of  a  final  settle- 
with  Petra.  Robinson  believes  he  has  ment:  see  also  Jahrk  d.  Bib.  Wiss,  v. 
found  the  site  of  Kadesh    in    'Ain    el-     p.  228  sq.,  viii.  p.  142  sq. 
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and  on  the  Edomite  frontier.'  From  the  fact  that  the  desert  of 
Zin  stretched  to  the  south-west  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  during 
the  independence  of  Israel  bounded  the  tribe  of  Judah  on  the 
south-east,^  and  besides  was  evidently  of  less  extent  than  the 
desert  of  Paran,  we  can  form  at  least  an  approximate  estimate 
of  its  position.  To  the  south  or  more  exactly  to  the  south-east 
of  it  lay  the  not  less  ancient  Paran,*  which  ultimately  gave  its 
name  to  the  entire  desert  on  the  eastern  edge  of  which  it  lay. 

It  now  becomes  easy  to  understand  that  the  seat  of  power, 
which  from  the  nature  of  that  age  was  identical  with  the  seat 
of  the  oracle,  was  provisionally  established  at  Kadesh  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  places.*  But  though  the  Israelites  here  were 
sufficiently  strong  and  secure  against  the  wandering  Amalekites, 
yet  their  relation  to  Edom  was  obviously  not  yet  settled,  and 
should  the  mountain  country  of  Edom  behind  them  become 
hostile,  their  position  might  become  a  very  serious  one.  Therefore 
we  must  repeat  in  this  place  the  observation  before  made  (p.  44 
sqq.)?  that  all  the  nations  connected  through  Abraham's  name 
must  at  that  time  have  held  more  closely  together  and  made 
common  cause  against  the  Aborigines,  as  well  as  against  the 
Canaanites.  Prom  Edom  especially,  as  the  nearest  of  their  kin- 
dred, the  Israelites  might  then  fairly  hope  for  the  readiest  sym- 
pathy and  protection.  During  those  days  of  trial  in  the  *  Desert 
of  Paran,'  they  evidently  obtained  help  and  repose  by  keeping  as 

>  This  follows  from  the  Book  of  Origins,  which  Schubert  (J?tw,  ii.  p.  363)  says  ho 

Num.  xiv.  26,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiv.  4,  found  in  the  plateau  to  Iho  north  of  the 

Deut.  xxxii.  61,  Josh.  xv.  3,  and  compare  ILizeroth  mentioned  p.  191,  hjis  not  yet 

with  Num.  xxxiii.  36  (see  above,  ^.  23),  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 

and  especially  Num.  xx.  16.     This  is  not  other  traroUer.     Peirun  also  (p.  189)  is 

invalidated  by  the  fact  that  on  one  occa-  distinct,  which  in  the  age  of  the  Fathers 

sion   (Num.  xiii.   26)  the  more  general  of  the  Church,  and   in   tlie  Itiner.  Ant, 

name  Paran  is  used  instead  of  Zin,  espe-  Mart.  xl.  ed.  Tobler,  was  called  Paran,  and 

cially  as  in  this  passage  the  word  is  on  in  that  of  Kdriai  (i.  p.  332,  Jaub.),  Aaron's 

otlior  grounds  open   to  the  suspicion  of  Paran. 

being  a  false  readincr,  as  will  soon  be  "*  Since  the  Book  of  Origins  so  greatly 
shown.  According  to  Deut.  i.  2  it  lay  on  reduces  the  number  of  encampments  as 
the  eastern  route,  cloven  days' journey  from  scarcely  to  name  the  first  two,  it  is  not 
Sinai.  surprising  that  it  takes  the  Ark  of  the 
*  Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  4,  Josh.  xv.  3.  Covenant  at  once  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh, 
■  This  follows  especially  from  Gen.  xiv.  or  at  least  does  not  describe  it  as  being 
6,  7,  according  to  which  one  turns  from  carried  with  the  people  into  the  mountains 
Paran  to  the  north-west  to  go  1o  Kadesh.  of  Judah  (Num.  xiv.  44);  yet  it  does  not 
The  fact  that  the  Shur,  meutionKl  p.  98,  speak  till  later  of  the  entire  community 
is  always  described,  in  contradistinction  as  going  to  Kadesh  (xx.  1).  This  con- 
to  Paran  and  Kadesh,  as  the  city  which  tradjction  would  ccjase  if  Kadesh  were 
bounded  on  the  west  this  grout  desert  of  omitted  in  Num.  xiii.  26  ;  and  in  fact  it 
the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  and  that  all  ought  properly  not  to  come  till  after  Zin, 
such  topographical  definitions  wore  cor-  xx.  1,  14,  22  (and  compare  with  xii.  16). 
tainly  adapted  to  the  frequent  commu-  However,  Kadesh  was  read  in  Num.  xiii. 
nication  maintained  between  Petra  and  26,  even  by  the  Deutoronomist,  as  follows 
Egypt,  also  furnishes  a  datum  for  deter-  from  Deut.  i,  19. 
mining  the  position  of  Paran.    The  Phara 
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near  as  possible  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  thus,  as  it  were,  putting  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  older  and  then  more  powerful  sister-nation. 

If  Kadesh  was  only  the  central  seat  of  the  community,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  separate  tribes  would  spread  out  from  thence  over 
the  desert,  when  and  where  thev  could  best  find  food  and  shelter. 
Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  stories  of  that  troublous  period, 
we  can  bring  forward  one  example  which  shows  that  this  was  the 
case.  When  the  whole  people  came  to  Kadesh  in  the  desert  of  Zin 
(so  says  the  Book  of  Origins),  the  people  quarrelled  with  Moses 
on  account  of  the  want  of  water,  and  even  Moses  and  Aaron 
doubted  for  a  moment  of  the  Divine  aid,  so  that  both  had  to  be 
put  to  shame  by  Jahveh  himself;  therefore  the  well  of  water 
which  was  then  opened  and  ended  the  difficulty  and  despair, 
was  called  the  water  of  Meribah  (stn/e).^  This  place,  Meribah, 
therefore,  lay  near  to  Kadesh,  whence  it  was  also  called  Meribat 
Kadesh  (i.e.  Meribah  near  Kadesh) ; ^  and  we  gather  from  this 
that  the  people  also  spread  themselves  abroad  around  Kadesh. 
Another  similar  place  was  probably  Taberah  (i.e.  place  of  burn- 
ing) ^  in  which  another  Divine  chastisement  is  located.^ 

But  another  peculiar  difficulty  arises  in  the  consideration  of 
this  and  all  other  stories  of  the  residence  of  Israel  in  the  desert 
during  this  long  period.  We  possess  in  the  Book  of  Origins 
an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  tribes  at  the  time  of  Moses. 
We  have,  first,  in  Numbers  i,  ii,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
the  people  at  Sinai :  in  which  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  all  the  twelve  tribes  with  the  exception  of  Levi,,  from  the 
twentieth  year  upwards,  were  608,550.  Next,  in  Numbers 
xxvi,  we  have  an  estimate  made  in  the  last  days  of  Moses'  life, 
after  the  people  had  suflfered  the  defeat  in  the  south  of  Judah, 

>  Num.   XX.   1-13.    llere  tho  guilt  of  the  sacred  mountain  of  Horeb  itself  the 

wrangling  is  ascribed  to  tho  people  only  names  }VeU  of  Massa  (Trial),  and  Meribah 

(ver.    13),   while   the  want    of   faith   is  had  originated  (£x.  xvii.  1-7,  and  compare 

charged  upon  Mosos  and  Aaron  also  (ver.  the  repetition  of  the  same  in  Deut.  vi.  16, 

12).    In  other  passages  also  of  the  same  ix.  22).    A  different  view  is,  that  tho  trial 

Book  of  Origins  this  is  dwelt  upon  as  the  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  gracious  allotment 

special  guilt  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  as  in  of  God,  because  by  witlistanding  it  man 

them  even  a  transient  unbelief  is  a  much  cannot  but   grow  in  blessedness,  which 

greater  fault  than  a  more  abiding  incro-  view,  taken  from  the  ancient  passage  Ex. 

dulity  in  tho  people  (Num.  xx.  24,  xxvii.  xv.  25,  26,  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  8  [7]  applied 

14,  Deut.  xxxii.  51).     Since,  however,  a  to  Meribah,  and  in  the  poeticiil  passage 

similar  trial  of  the  patience  and  faith  of  I/cut.  xxxiii.  8  at  the  same  time  restricted 

the  people  on  account  of  the  want  of  water  to  Levi,  in  obvious  connection  with  the 

had  been  placed  by  tho  Earliest  Narrator  history  given  in  Ex.  xxxii-xxxiv. 
even  before  the  arrival  at  Sin  li  (Ex.  XV.         *  Num.    xxvii.   14;    Deut.    xxxii.    61; 

25,  26),  the  Fourth  Narr.itor  was  enabled  compare  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28.     On 

to  present  at  tho  last  encampment  before  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  see  p.  198,  note  1. 
Sinai  a  story  simiUir  to  that  in  tho  Hook        »  Num.  xi.  3  ;  Deut.  ix.  22;  see  above, 

of  Origins,  and  to  pretend  that  close  to  p.  176. 

o  2 
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and  had  besides  endured  the  many  terrible  privations  of  the 
desert  during  so  many  years ;  in  this  we  find  the  collective 
number  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  not  considerably 
diminished,  but  amounting  to  601,730.'  Even  if  we  assume 
that  from  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty  there  were  only  excepted  the  very  old  men  who  were 
quit«  incapacitated,  still  the  whole  people  at  that  time  must 
have  numbered  about  two  millions.  But  all  modem  travellers, 
from  Bonaparte  to  Biippell,  De  Laborde  and  Bobinson,  state, 
in  some  instances  from  careful  computations,  that  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Sinai  at  present  has  not  many  more  than  6,000 
inhabitants,  and  that  &om  its  unfruitful  soil  it  could  not  support 
a  much  greater  number.  How  then  could  so  many  Israelites 
have  supported  themselves  there  for  so  many  years,  and  this 
too  while,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  43  sq.))  Midianites  and  Amale- 
kites  also  dwelt  there  in  mutual  enmity,  and  by  no  means  in 
small  numbers?  If  we  should  try  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  Book  of  Origins  has  transferred  to  this 
period  the  computations  of  a  later  time,  we  should  do  injustice 
to  that  work.  It  is-  true,  indeed,  its  historical  statements 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  so  literally  as  to  imply  that  the  com- 
putation took  place  on  the  precise  days  indicated.  The  general 
plan  of  the  work  is  opposed  to  this,  as  has  been  frequently 
shown,  and  a  special  proof  to  the  contrary  is  contained  in 
the  fact  that  the  census  which  took  place  several  months  earlier 
gives  as  many  adult  males  as  does  the  first  computation  of  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms.^  Moreover,  in  the  separate  tribes  the 
numbers  very  seldom  descend  even  to  the  tens  and  never  to 
units.  But  otherwise  the  numbers  of  the  single  tribes  are 
evidently  accurate,  both  among  themselves,  and  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  computations  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  of  the  journey,  and  must  be  held  to  rest  upon  old  historical 
data ;  and  the  leaders  assigned  to  each  tribe  in  Num.  i,  ii,  are 
equally  historical.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  author  pos- 
sessed ancient  census-papers,  which  he  used  in  the  composition 
of  his  work  (see  p.  27  note,  and  i.  94  sq.).  We  cannot  therefore 
fail  to  see  that  then  the  peninsula  must  have  supported  a  far 
more  numerous  population  than  now ;  in  a  condition  of  great 
privation  and  trial  certainly,  of  which  indeed  in  all  the  tradi- 

>  This  number  is  given  in  ver.  51 ;  but  year  of  the  Exodus.     Compariag  with  tliis 

in  special  cases  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.  the  round  number  600,000,  given  in  £z. 

show  a  greater  divergence,  vr.  18,  25,  41,  xii.  37  and  Num.  xi.  21  as  tlmt  of  the 

50,  men  who  went  out  of  Egj'pt,  we  sec  clearly 

*  Ex.  xxxviii.  26,  comjiared  with  Num.  that  all  these  numbers  must  be  taken  from 

i.  1  sqq.    That  assessment  is  put  in  the  ancient  tables  of  taxation, 
first,  and  this  enumeration  in  the  second 
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tioDs  there  is  frequent  complaint,  but  still  so  that  a  frugal  and 
laborious  people  would  not  absolutely  perish,  if  only  they  made 
the  trials  themselves  sources  of  warning  and  of  strength.  From 
the  present  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  which  has 
moreover  been  utterly  neglected  by  the  human  hand,  no  certain 
conclusion  respecting  its  earlier  state  can  be  drawn :  and  that 
peninsula  is  not  the  only  country  from  whose  present  scanty 
population  we  should  never  have  guessed  the  former  density  of 
human  life.  The  most  various  causes,  such  as  increasing  idleness 
or  barbarism  in  the  inhabitants  (which  are  indisputable  in  this 
case),  destruction  of  good  land  by  sand  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
winds  of  the  desert,  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil, 
may  likewise  contribute  to  produce  the  gradual  desolation  of  a 
country.  Which  of  these  causes  may  have  been  in  operation 
here,  has  been  hitherto  little  investigated  in  recent  times.  This 
only  we  can  already  perceive,  although  the  country  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored  in  all  directions  by  intelligent 
Europeans,  that  it  is  by  no  means  one  vast  sandy  plain,  but 
possesses  a  multitude  of  hills  and  mountains  besides  Sinai ;  and 
the  most  recent  travellers  have  repeatedly  remarked  that  it 
shows  clear  indications  of  having  been  formerly  much  more 
extensively  cultivated.^  Moreover  we  cannot  exactly  know  how 
far  the  various  tribes  may  have  straggled  out  from  Kadesh  to 
procure  subsistence ;  for  it  is  clear  that  Kadesh  was  only  the 
resting-place  of  Moses  and  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  community  on  appointed  days. 

8)  Into  this  region  of  scarcity,  then,  the  people  were  at  first 
thrown  by  mere  necessity.  But  we  recognise  the  mark  of  a 
master-mind  in  the  fact  that  then  Moses  sought  to  retain  the 
people  as  long  as  possible^  in  that  seclusion  and  stillness,  in 
order  completely  to  transform  them  into  another  nation,  phy- 
sically as  well  as  spiritually.  The  idea  that  as  a  Divine 
chastisement  for  their  last  presumptuous  deeds  a  new  genera- 
tion must  grow  up  in  the  desert,  as  the  Book  of  Origins  says, 
is  in  fewest  words  the  exact  truth  concerning  the  history  of 
these  years :  for  although  the  people  were  already  freed  from 
Egyptian  superstition,  yet  there  still  clung  to  them  too  much 

*  Com  p.  Riippell  (Reisein  Nuhkn,  201  ;  observations  r1so(7?6M«i,  iii.  p.  121,  129) 

Bartlett,  p.  12  l)nn(l  other  travellers.  The  have  reference  to  the  b;i me  subject.     The 

same  observation  may  bo  made  of  many  doubts  of  the  historical  character  of  the 

other  regions  in  thase  parts — of  Palestine  numbers  have  been  often  repeated  of  late, 

on  both   sides  of  the  Jordan,  of  North  bein;»  especially  prompted   by  Colenso*8 

Africa,  according  to  Shaw,  Pelissior,  and  work  on  the  Pentateuch ;  but  thoy  have 

others,   and   even   of  the  district    about  not  been  put  on  a  sounder  basis,  nor  havo 

Mecca,  according  to  Burckhardt's  Travels  the  real  sources  of  the  narrations  been 

in  Arabia,  i.   240,   ii.  63  sq.    Seetzcn*s  properly  discriminated. 
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of  the  soft  languid  Egyptian  character ;  and  the  best  means 
to  eradicate  this  effeminacy  would  naturally  be  found  in  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  the  desert,  with  its  terrors  and  its  various 
and   severe  privations,   at   least  for  a   people  who  were  still 
accessible  to  better  influences.     If  the  Israelites,  as  they  had 
just    shown    to    their  own    great  loss,  notwithstanding  the 
elevation  to  which  they  had  raised  themselves  through  the 
freedom  they  had  attained,  and  through  the  improved  religion 
and   government  they  had  established,  were   still  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  effeminate  life  of  the  luxurious  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  had  been  in  Egypt  too  long  degraded  to  dependence 
and  weakness,  to  be  able  effectually  to  oppose  any  formidable 
enemy  of  a  different  character  from  the  Egyptians ;  it  could 
then  by  no  means  injure  them  to  be  powerfully  impelled  by  the 
difficulties  and  privations  of  the  desert  to   the  use   of  their 
slumbering  energies,  and  to  be  invigorated  by  the  purity  of  that 
Arabian  air,  which  has  ever  breathed  into  the  sons  of  the  soil 
courage  to  endure  and  to  conquer.  It  was  not  without  ita  value 
that  the  school  of  the  new  constitution  and  religion,  which 
aroused  all  the  highest  powers  of  this  nation  during  the  early 
youth  of  their  independence,  was  the  Desert — the  very  region 
which  at  the  same  time  strained  and  strengthened  all  their 
lower  or  bodily  powers.     These  two  fundamentally  different 
incitements  to  culture — the  new  religion  and  the  dangers  of 
the  desert — continued  to  work  together  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  end  we  see  the  people  who  when  first  placed  in  their  new 
position  were  querulous  and  cowardly,  bom  again  into  a  won- 
derfully powerful  and  courageous  nation.     And  as  the  ancient 
tradition   recounts,   one  single  year,   the  fortieth  after    the 
Exodus,  the  original  half-demoralised  generation  being  now 
extinct,  speedily  retrieved  all  that  seemed  to  have  been  delayed 
or  lost  during  all  the  previous  years.      Hence  in   the  later 
traditions,  next  to  Sinai,  the  mountains  of  Seir,  the  plains  of 
Edom,  and  the  desert  of  Paran  form  the  hallowed  grounds  of 
ancient  history,  as  places  where  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  they 
had  yet  experienced  wonderful  deliverances,  and  Jahveh  had 
displayed  his  glory,  shaking  the  nations  before  them,  as  they 
advanced  to  victoiy.^ 

But  in  order  to  understand,  as  correctly  as  the  means  at  our 
disposal  render  possible,  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  possi- 

*  In  tho  ancient  song,  Judj^cs  r.  4,  5;  of  the  vcrsrc and  to  accord  with  the  similar 
Hab.  iii.  3  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  whore  for  paspages  mentioned  p.  189  (compare  vrr. 
the  unmeaning  fenjj  D^a^T  we  must  read     8) ;  the  force  of  tho  ]p  may  continue  from 

K^p  nij^'ip  toth  to  preserve  the  structure    the  previous  clause. 
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bilities  of  this  last  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  great  leader,  it  will 
be  well  first  to  call  to  mind  the  following  points,  most  of  which 
are  established  by  scattered  data  already  discussed.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  clear  that  Moses,  when  at  length  he  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  for  leading  the  people  to  Canaan,  had  to 
take  a  diflferent  route  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  from 
that  formerly  attempted  ;  and  since  the  path  into  Canaan  from 
the  mountainous  country  on  the  south  was  now  certainly  barred 
on  every  side,  there  remained  only  the  far  circuit  around  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  on  the  north-east.  Be- 
sides the  Aborigines  scattered  here  and  there  and  generally 
designated  Amorites,  there  dwelt  upon  this  circuitous  route 
three  nations  related  to  Israel,  namely  Edom  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  adjoining  them  Moab  to  the  east  of  that 
sea,  and  Ammon  more  to  the  north  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  separated  from  Moab  by  a  kingdom  of  the  Amor- 
ites which  had  just  risen  into  power.  And  since  (as  has  been 
explained  above,  pp.  44  sqq.)  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
kindred  nations  which  were  united  through  their  common 
forefather  Abraham,  were  not  so  distant  and  even  hostile  as 
they  became  in  the  following  centuries,  especially  after  the  su- 
premacy of  David,  the  Israelites  under  Moses  might  hope  for 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  them ;  by  which  perhaps  their 
passage  through  the  land  might  be  permitted,  or  at  all  events 
they  might  be  secured  against  further  molestation  or  hostility, 
or  they  might  perhaps  even  obtain  from  one  or  other  of  them 
a  friendly  reception  and  alliance,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  aid 
against  the  Aborigines,  if  ever  tlje  case  should  arise.  When  we 
further  reflect  that  when  Moses  decided  upon  this  circuitous 
route,  he  stood  some  way  towards  the  north,  in  the  desert 
adjacent  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and  the  western  boundary  of 
Edom,  it  becomes  clear  to  us  how,  as  the  oldest  narrative  re- 
lates,^ he  should  ask  the  king  of  Edom  for  permission  to 
pass  through.  The  straight  direction  to  the  north-east  across 
Edom  to  the  boundary  of  Moab  would  in  that  case  shorten  as  far 
as  possible  the  circuit  upon  which  they  were  entering.  But  the 
King  of  Edom  refused  the  request  of  Moses :  *  what  dangers 
the   transit   of  even   a  friendly   army  may   bring,   needs  no 

*  Num.  XX.  14-21.  favourable  to  the  nation  in  question  (see 

^  In  Dent.  ii.  29   it  is   asserted  that  especially  xxiii.  8),  and  not  as  a  deliberate 

Edom  did  not  forbid,  but  kindly  permitted  contradiction  of  all  other  witnesses  and  of 

his  passage.     This  can  only  bo  regarded  the   necessities  of  the  case;   because  the 

as  nn  inaccuracy  committed  in  the  heat  of  speaker  himself  had  shortly  before  (vor.  8) 

discussion,  in  orflur  to  cstiblish  a  simi-  given  the  more  accurate  account,  which 

larity  with  the  case  of  Moab,  and  espe-  he  evidently  derived  from  his  older  written 

cially  because  the  Denteronomist  is  always  authority. 
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explanation  ;  and,  besides,  we  hare  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  kingdom  of  Edom  was  then  veiy  flourishing  and  powerful, 
and  therefore  had  no  need  of  the  contingent  help  of  a  kindred 
people.      Since  then  it  was  quite  impracticable  for  Israel  to 
force  a  passage,  Moses  was  compelled  to  lengthen  his  journey 
by  another  circuit.     In  order  to  pass  by  desert  paths  from  the 
north-western  to  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Edom,  there 
remained  only  the  long  circuit  to  the  south,  round  the  extensive 
mountain  range  named  Edom  or  Seir :  passing  first  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  west  of  the  valley  still  named  Arabah,^  down  to 
the  gulf  of  Elah,  and  then  past  the  seaports  of  Elah  and  Ezion- 
gaber  in  the  district  of  the  modem  'Akabah,  and  lastly  bend- 
ing round  from  this  southern  angle  again  to  the  north-east  up 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Idumean  mountains  and 
the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  to  the  river  and  valley 
of  Zered  (the  modem  el-Achs&),  the  most  southern  feeder  of 
the  Dead  Sea  from  the  east,  which  must  then  have  formed  the 
boundary  between  Edom  and  Moab.'    Little  as  we  know  of 
the  exact  boundaries  of  Edom  at  that  time,  to  enable  us  ac- 
curately to  follow  this  long  and  irksome*  journey  of   the 
Israelites,  yet  when  we  vividly  seize  and  connect  the  meagre 
traditions  and  casual  hints  which  still  remain,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  general  direction  of  the  march*  tp  have  been  that  just 
given. 

Besides  the  elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  already  re- 
ferred to  (p.  176),  but  few  facts  concerning  this  journey  have 
been  handed  down.  The  serpent's  image,  both  &om  the  con- 
text and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  certainly  erected  on 
the  western  boundary  of  Edom  to  the  south  of  Judah.  But 
here  again,  several  names  in  the  old  catalogue  of  encampments 
(Num.  xxxiii.)  come  to  our  aid,  and  help  us  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  If  we  follow  the  series  of  these  encampments  from 
the  place  where  we  broke  off  (p.  176),  the  five  next  names 

*  The   ancient    n^^lSH   ^^^    ^    much  moantains*  (^'c-abarim)  forms  the  boun- 

greatep  extension  to  the  north  also.  ^^^  ^^  ^^ab.  both  in  this  passage  and  in 

«  The    Zered   appears  distinctly  as  a  Num.  xxi.  1 1  (where  the  encampment  on 

boundary  river  in  Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18;  the  Zered  is  not  mentioned  till  after  it), 

and  the  probability  is  thereby  enhanced  At  all  events  these  two  places,  the  valley 

that   it   corresponds   not  merely  to  the  *°d  ***®  mountain,  cannot  have  been  far 

present  WAdi  el-AchsA,  but  also  to  the  ^P^"** '  *°^  possibly  the  difference  between 

.  ,       ,  J  I  ,  D^n'W  or  TyyyO  and  D^iay  was  only  ono 

nver  elsewhere  named  D^5T8  t^HJ,   and  "f  pronunciation. 

forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Moab  '  Num.  zzi.   4 ;    see    Bartlett*s  Forft/ 

(Is.  XV.  7f   with   which   compare  Amos  Days,  p.  107,  109,  14^3. 

'    vi.   14).     On  the  other  hand,  it   is  not  *  From  the  short  notices  in  Num.  xx. 

mentioned  at   all  as  an  encampment  in  21,xxi.  4,  10-12,  Dout.  i.  40,  ii.  8  (the 

Num.  xxxiii.  44;  and  the  encampment  most   important    passageX  l^!    compare 

here  mentioned  as  '  Ruins  of  the  Abarim  this  with  Num.  xiv.  25,  xxxiii.  37.  41-44. 
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(vv.  31-35)  seem  to  designate  the  encampments  of  the  march 
along  the  western  side  of  the  mountains.  This  is  self-evident 
of  the  last  of  these  places,  Ezion-gaber ;  *  the  first,  called 
Moseroth,  or  by  another  authority*  Mosera,  is  also  specified 
by  this  latter,  who  generally  appends  some  comments  to  the 
names,  as  the  place  of  Aaron's  death.  According  to  the  Book 
of  Origins  Aaron  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt,^  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Hor,  which  must  have 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  range.*  These  two 
divergent  traditions  may  be  most  easily  reconciled  by  supposing 
the  two  places  to  have  been  not  far  from  each  other ;  Hor  lying 
strictly  more  to  the  north,  but  used,  as  the  name  of  a  high 
mountain  easily  might  be,  to  designate  a  larger  district.  The 
next  place,  Hor-hagidgad  (that  is,  the  hill  of  Gidgad,  also 
called  Gudgodah),  is  probably  identical  with  the  Wfidi  Ghu- 
dhaghidh,*  supposing  this  name  to  have  been  formerly  extended 
more  to  the  east.  The  three  next  places  after  Ezion-gaber, 
Zalmonah,  Punon,  and  Oboth,  are  then  to  be  sought  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains  of  Seir.^  Next  came  the  southern 
boundary  of  Moab.^ 

*  Sco  the  still  clearer  description  in  the  modem  Gudyan  (Jahrb,  d.  Bib.  Wi$9, 
Dent.  ii.  8.  ix.  p.  121).     The  following  name,  Jotba- 

'  Deut.  X.  6,  7,  a  passage  which  now  thah,  sounds  very  like  the  ancient  Jotabe, 

stands  very  isolated ;  in  which  four  en-  which  at  all  events  lay  somewhere  in  that 

cainpments  are  named,  but  Mosera  does  region  (see  Keland,  Vol,  p.  533  and  Pro- 

not  come  till  after  Bene  Jaakan  (or  more  copius,  Bdl.  Ptrs.  i.  19.  7);  and  a  trace 

fully  Bee  roth  Bene  Jaakan).     The  latter  of  Ebronah,  whicli  then  follows,  immo- 

place  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  the  Ono-  diately  preceding  Ezion-gaber,  is  perhaps 

mast  icon  as  not  far  from  Petra,  and  still  found  in  a  place  to  the  north-west  of  Elan, 

known  in  his  time  as  the  place  of  Aaron's  called  by  the  diminutive  form  Humaira vat/ 
death.     Nevertheless,    though  sedulously         •  The  Onomnsticon  of  the  Fathers  says 

propagated  and   widely  spread  in    later  distinctly  that  Punon  or  Phinon(Ph8Bn6n) 

times,  tliis  opinion  that  Mount  Hor.  where  lay  to  the  north  of  Pelra  and  south  of  the 

Aaron  died,  lay  near  Sela  or  Petra,  after-  Zinxr  mentioned  i.p.  314;  and  other  ancient 

wards  no  celebrated  a  city  (whence  the  writers  speak  of  a  *cu¥<&  in  that  district 

mountain  itself  was  called  Jebel  H&riin,  (Reland, /Vr/.  p.  961):  but  so  far  as  I  know, 

and  the  territory  of  Petra  W&di-Miisa},  is  the  place  has  not  hitherto  been  identified, 

a  mere  conjecture  ;  and  perfectly  untenable  and  the  passages  Gen.  xxxvi.  41  and  Num. 

M'hen  it  is  Feen    that  Israel   could  not  xxxiii.  41-44  do  not  quite  suffice  to  enable 

touch  the  territory  of  Edom,  and  therefore  us  to  find  the  exact  position  of  such  plsices. 

would  not  approach  the  mountains  near  (See  Kitter's  Krdk,  xiv.  994). 
Petra.    I  find  no  testimony  tliat  the  name        '  Throughout  his  exposition  of  Num. 

Hor  still  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the  people ;  xxxiii.  no   further    assumption    is   made 

and  the  Moslim  consecrated  these  plaecs  than  that  the  encampment  in  the  Desert  of 

only  because  Aaron  is  mentioned  in  the  Zin(ora8theauthor  of  the  Book  of  Origins 

Kordn    together   with    Moses.     Even  J.  adds,  of  K;ideHh)  and  that  on  Mount  Hor 

AVilson  (lAinda  of  the  Bible,  p.  294,  29o)  (which  nccordini;  to  Num.  xx.  22  was  the 

could  not  find  Aaron's  grave  there.  next    following)  are  to  bo   pushed  back 

*  Num.  XX.  22-29.  from  vv.  36-39  to  vv.  30  and  31,  on  the 

*  Although  in  Num.  xxxiii.  37-39  it  ground  that  they  do  not  stand  suitably 
does  not  now  come  till  after  Ezion-gaber.  after  Ezion-gaber,  since  the  high  moun- 

*  Robinsou's  Bib.  Ilea.,  i.  p.  181  tqq.  ;  tain  of  Hor  is  evidently  placed  by  the 
the  sounds  do  not  differ  too  much.  It  Earliest  Narrator  (Num.  xxi.  4)  on  the 
would  1)0  less  correct  to  identify  it  with  western  bide  of  the  range.    I  conjectore 
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II.  Last  Peeiod  undee  Moses. 

1>  His  last  activity. 

But  with  this  wearisome  journey  the  chief  difficulties  were 
overcome ;  so  that  following  the  authorities  of  Deuteronomy,* 
we  may  justly  place  here  the  end  of  the  long  affliction  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  victorious  period.  At  first  the 
Israelites  marched  only  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moab,  and 
therefore  still  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  desert.*  But  the 
Moabites,  then  settled  between  the  rivers  Zered  and  Arnon,  the 
latter  of  which  flows  into  the  northern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
soon  granted  them  a  free  passage,  at  least  through  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  them  north  of  the  Arnon  ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites, coming  from  the  desert  on  the  north-east,  settled  down  in 
many  places  in  this  fruitful  land.  This  not  only  follows  from 
the  list  of  encampments,^  but  also  appears  as  a  recognised  tra- 
dition in  the  story  of  Balaam,*  in  Deuteronomy,*  and  elsewhere. 

that  only  later  readers  have  transposed  the  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible  even  on 

order  of  these  two  encampments  to  bring  these  questions  may  load,  examine  this 

Num.  xxxiii.  into  closer  agreement  "with  work.     The  position  of  Kadesh,  moreover, 

Num.   XX.   22    and  xxi.    4-10,   without  is  determined  without  any  basis  whatever, 

reflecting  that   the  actual  author  of  the  See  my  remarks  on  the  fundamental  defects 

Book  of   Origins  elsewhere  also   passes  of  this  work  in  Zeller^s  Thedoaische  Jahr- 

over    many    intermediate    encampments.  6t«?A<T  for  1842,  pp.  540sqq.   iloreover,to 

Hence  also  we  may  account  for  the  insor-  understand  all  the  Biblical  accounts  with 

tion,fromxxi.l,  of  the  irrelevant  remark  in  the  requisite  accuracy,  far  more  investi- 

xxxiii.  40,  noticed  above,  p.  22.    A  similar  gation  ought  to  bo  made  on  the  spot  than 

transposition  is  found  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7.  has  been  hitherto ;   but  it   is   above  all 

With  this  also  falls  to  the  ground  the  essential  to  comprehend  the  real  difficul- 

single  plausible  argument  for  the  hypo-  ties  which  are  encountered  by  every  accu- 

thesis  of  Eobinson,  ii.  p.  175, 103-d,  and  of  rate  reader  of  the  statements  in  the  Penta- 

Banmer,  p.  11,  12,  that  Israel  was  twice  in  tcuch ;  the  true  solution  of  which  cannot  be 

Kadesh — a  perfectly  gratuitous  assump-  even  attempted  byonewhowishes  to  remain 

tion,   and    supported  by  no  single  valid  enslaved  to  thfr  more  letter  of  the  Bible, 

argument.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Btirtlett's  work.  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert  on 

causes  of  such  cross-journoyings  as  from  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  (London,  1848), 

Kadesh  to  Ezion-gaber  and  back  again  are  does  not  once  touch  upon  these  difficulties, 

not  at  all  hinted  at  by  any  of  our  author-  and  attempts  no  solution  of  any  of  these 

ities ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  apart  from  questions ;  and  J.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 

the  position  occupied  by  Bladesh  in  Num.  Bible  (Edinburgh,  1847,  2  vols.),  does  very 

zxxiii.  and  xiii.  26,  all  the  accounts  and  little  to  enlighten  the  present  obscurities, 

tmditions  are  opposed  to  it.    The  exprcs-  and  some  of  the  most  recent   and  very 

sion  in  Num.  xiv.  25,  xxi.  4, '  in  the  direc-  lengthy  works  still  less :  see  Jahrh,  d.  BibU 

tion  of  the  Red  Seu,'  inasmuch  as  in  that  Wiss,  x.  p.  257  sq.,  xi.  p.  250  sq. 

context  the  western  or  Egyptian  gulf  can-  *  Deut  ii.  14  sqq. 

not  possibly  be  intended,  must  mean  merely  '  Num.  xxi.  11  ;  Judges  xi.  18,  19. 

*  towards  the  south-east ; '  just  ns  in  Deut.  ■  Num.  xxi.  11-13,  16,  18  end  (where, 

i.  2,  the  words  '  toward  Seir,'  are  intended  according  to  ver.  16,  for  "jailpp-l  "we  must 

to  mean  only  *  towards  the  north-east.'  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^i^g  ^jj^  name  of  one  place 

Leon    de    Laborde,    however,     in   his  -  «  •  '  \             j    i     j'«. 

Commentaire  (fhfjraphique  sur  tExode  et  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  20,  and  the  different  enu- 

les  Nombres  (Paris.  1841),  deals  still  more  aeration  in  Num.  xxxiu.  46-47. 

capriciously  with  nearly  all  the  encamp-  Num.  xxii-xxv. 

monts.    Let  any  one  who  would  see  the  Deut.  i-iu. 
absnrditioB  into  which  a  slayish  subjection 
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We  find  indeed  clear  indications  that  the  Israelites  tarried 
long  and  willingly  in  this  country,  and  contracted  intimate 
relations  with  the  Moabites ;  and  that  at  a  later  period  in 
Canaan  they  looked  back  with  conscious  pride  upon  the  time 
which  they  had  passed  there.  How  powerfully  indeed  the 
memory  of  this  exercising  ground,  which  prepared  them  for 
their  earliest  manifestations  of  power  and  glorious  victories, 
swayed  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  is  suflBciently  testified  by 
the  few  still  extant  old  national  songs,  ^  which  point  entirely  to 
this  ground  and  to  this  time,  the  closing  period  of  Moses' 
leadership,  and  also  by  fragments  of  ancient  poetical  stories  *^  of 
deeds  done  there.  How  ardent  a  national  feeling  was  then 
aroused,  we  may  infer  even  from  the  short  song  of  the  water- 
drawers  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18;  which  seems  to  turn  upon  an 
insignificant  circumstance,  and  yet  betrays  all  the  beautiful 
enthusiasm  of  the  time  : 

*  Spring  up,  0  well  / '  sing  thus  to  it, 
A  well  which  princes  digged, 

Which  the  noblest  of  the  people  bored, 
With  the  ruler's  staff,  with  their  sceptres. 

This  is  indeed  only  an  ordinary  well-song,  such  as  women  may 
sing  to  excite  each  other  in  the  alternations  of  the  frequently 
laborious  task  of  raising  water  from  a  deep  well ;  with  the  aid  of  a 
hearty  song  to  second  their  labours,  the  wish  that  the  well  would 
spring  up,  i.e.  give  water  from  its  depth,  is  most  pleasantly 
fulfilled.^  But  a  well-song  insignificant  as  this  gains  a  peculiar 
charm  from  the  fact  that  the  singers  know  that  they  labour  at  a 
task  in  which  the  highest  among  the  people  have  not  disdained  to 
render  hearty  cooperation ;  as  if  the  well  had  been  dug  by  the 
princes  and  the  nobles  themselves,  though  they  might  have  no 
meaner  implement  to  use  than  their  sceptres  of  rule.  And 
thus,  in  the  fugitive  stanzas  of  a  song  on  a  passing  event, 
breaks  out  all  the  glad  zeal  of  that  period,  springing  from 
mutual  trust  between  a  helpful  ruling  class  that  condescended 
to  the  real  wants  of  the  people,  and  an  industrious  nation  which 

'  Num.  xxi.  1 7-30.  heavy  labour  by  ad  puieum  and  ad  molavtf 

*  Num.  xxi.  14,  16,  20.     Sco  above,  p.  Plaut.P<wi.v.3.39.    See  KL&usen'B  Aeneas 

23  sq.  i.  p.  140.    We  find  very  similar  examples 

'  Judges  V.  1 1,  Gen.  xxix.  2, 3,  and  simi-  of  popular  songs  accompanying  the  altor- 

lar  passages  enable  us  ensily  to  realise  the  nate   strokes   of  various    kinds  of  hard 

whole  scene.     And  even  should  the  thresh-  labour  in  Virgil's  Morefumy  v.  29,  30  ; 

ing  song  which  Champollion  (followed  by  Athenseus,   Deipn,  xiv.  10  ;  Burckhardt, 

Wilkinson,  Manners  and  CvstomSf  iv.  p.  Travds  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  400,  401 ;  Journal 

88)  thinks  he  has  found  in  hierogl3rphics  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  iv. 

on  Egyptian  tombs,  rest  upon  an  error,  p.  74 ;  Journal  Asiatique  for  1847,  i.  p. 

yet  such  songs  are  quite  conceivable  in  any  236,   250;   Ausland  for    1852,   p.   512; 

age.    Remember  also  the  designation  of  Seetzen's  Reisen,  ii.  p.  223. 
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looked  up  to  them  with  real  affection.  Is  there  a  want  of 
water  in  the  desert,  or  of  any  other  necessary  ?  through  their 
unanimous  and  vigorous  cooperation  a  marvel  may  speedily 
occur  to  supply  the  need ;  and  even  an  apparently  trivial  work, 
such  as  a  new  well,  charmed  as  it  were  into  being  by  such  par- 
ticipation of  the  upper  classes,  will  ever  after  strengthen  and 
elevate  the  self-consciousness  of  the  humblest  labourer.  This 
song  dates  undoubtedly  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  con- 
nected with  an  encampment  in  the  ancient  land  of  Moab,  called 
Beer,  or  Well ;  which  well  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  to 
have  been  dug  at  that  very  time.  Thus,  learning  from  the 
living  voice  of  the  age  the  real  elevation  of  the  national  life, 
and  seeing  the  marvellous  virtue  of  Moses'  sceptre  of  rule  exhi- 
bited in  the  desert  (so  to  speak)  before  our  very  eyes,  we  can 
more  easily  understand  how,  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  nar- 
rator,* Jahveh  could  say  to  Moses,  ^  Gather  the  people  together, 
that  I  may  give  them  water,'  and  how  the  Book  of  Origins 
could  describe  the  sacred  staff  in  the  hand  of  Moses  as  striking 
water  from  the  rock. 

But  to  produce  such  a  result,  favourable  external  conditions 
must  have  been  combined  with  the  inner  regeneration  of  the 
people,  as  is  evident  when  we  see  how  opposite  is  the  relation 
into  which  the  Israelites  now  entered  with  Moab,  to  that  in 
which  they  had  stood  towards  Edom.  And  in  truth,  if  we  give 
some  attention  to  still  extant  traces  of  tradition,  we  need  not 
leave  the  question  respecting  this  secondary  cause  wholly  un- 
answered. Especially  if  we  weigh  the  full  meaning  of  that  song 
of  victory*  which  gives  utterance  to  the  exultation  of  the  age, 
and  the  ancient  historical  explanation  appended  to  it,'  we 
discover  that  Moab  was  then  very  differently  situated  from 
Edom.  Under  the  predecessor  of  Balak,  then  king  of  Moab, 
whose  name  is  wanting  in  our  present  records,  the  Amorites, 
the  original  inhabitants  formerly  subjugated  by  Moab,  had 
successfully  rebelled  agaiust  both  Moab  and  their  brethren  of 
Ammon,  and  subdued  almost  the  whole  country  between  the 
Amon  on  the  south  and  the  Jabbok,  which  flows  into  the 
Jordan  on  the  north,  including  the  elevated  and  easily  for- 
tified city  of  Heshbon :  a  victory  obviously  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous for  the  Moabites,  because  they  were  entirely  separated 
by  this  new  kingdom  of  the  Amorites  from  their  brethren  of 
Ammon  who  dwelt  to  the  north-east :  while  at  the  same  time 
in  the  city  of  Jazer  and  the  surrounding  country  at  the  south- 

'  Num.  XXI.  10.  2  Vv.  27-30.  '  Vcr.  26. 
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west  border  of  Ammon,  a  similar  but  smaller  Amorite  kingdom 
maintained  itself.^  The  presence  and  friendship  of  Israel  there- 
fore might  be  even  acceptable  to  the  Moabites :  for  these  gained 
thereby  a  reinforcement  against  the  victorious  Amorites,  while 
the  Israelites  could  not  reach  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  with- 
out their  friendship  and  without  first  rendering  harmless  the 
Amorites,  whose  power  then  undoubtedly  extended  to  the 
southern  Jordan.  The  best  alliances  are  those  cemented  by 
mutual  need :  and  in  this  case  the  Israelites  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  the  expected  recompense.  When  Moses  from  the 
desert  of  Kedemoth*  sent  to  Sihon'  king  of  the  Amorites  at 
Heshbon,  requesting  permission  to  pass  through  and  promising 
every  possible  forbearance,  and  was  refused,  nothing  remained 
for  the  leader  of  Israel  and  the  common  enemy  of  Moab  and  of 
Israel,  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  which  we  observe  Moses  to 
be  generally  desirous  of  avoiding.  Sihon  however  advanced  im- 
mediately against  the  Israelites,  who  conquered  him  in  a  battle 
at  Jahez,  and  as  conquerors  took  possession  of  the  entire  country 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  with  the  important  city  of 
Heshbon  near  the  still  more  important  fords  of  the  Jordan; 
while  Moab  and  Ammon  do  not  appear  to  have  claimed  the 
restitution  of  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  them.  Thus 
the  Israelites  were  for  the  first  time  the  victorious  possessors  of 
a  fruitful  country,  and  we  understand  the  emphasis  with  which 
henceforth  it  was  repeated,  that  *  the  Amon  was  the  boundary 
of  Moab,'  all  that  lay  north  of  it  therefore  belonging  to  Israel.* 
The  feelings  that  then  crowded  in  upon  this  youthful  and  vic- 
torious people  are  seen  most  strikingly  in  the  song  in  Num. 
xxi.  27-30,  which,  bursting  forth  in  the  midst  of  victory,  taunts 
with  the  bitterest  scorn  the  Amorites, — those  proud  warriors, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  the  conquerors  and  destroyers  of 
Moab,  but  were  now  themselves  utterly  subdued  and  as  if  burnt 
up  by  fire  on  every  side : 


*  This  follows  from  Num.  xxi.  24  (ac-  Ammon  may  hare  been  torn  asunder  from 

cording  to  the  correct  reading  of  the  LXX.  one  another  only  through  recent  conquests 

Ity^  for  ty).  32 ;  see  xxxii.  1 ,  35 ;  Josh,  by  the  Aborigines ;  and  tJiat  Ammon  ex- 

xiii.  25.    The  city  .Tazer,  together  with  perienced  a  like  fato  is  shown  Josh.  xiii. 

its  ancient  name,  is  certainly  preserved  25,  Judges  xi.  13. 

either  in  the  ruins  of  Soir  south-west  from  *  Dent.  ii.  26  ;  Josh.  xiii.  18,  see  p.  209. 

•Amman  or  in  *Ain  Hazir  close  by  Ssalt.  '  A  high  mountain    on    the   southern 

It  wa«  so  important  in  early  times  that  it  edge  of  the  Amon  is  still  called  Shinan  ; 

was  ele\Tited  into  a  Lovifii-al  city,  Josh,  so  also  another  north  of  Sssilt.     On  the 

xxi.  39,  and  maintained  its  existence  in  old  ru:ns  there  see  De  Saulcy's   Voyaf/e^ 

later  times  also  through  every  vicissitude,  i.  p.  32  A  sq.    Sec  also  Wetstcins  Haur&n^ 

Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  1  Mace.  v.  8 ;  see  Seetzen's  p.  26  sq. 

Reisen,  i.  p.  303,  398,  406.    It  is  self-  «  Num.  xxi.   13-15,  26,  Deut.   ir.  47, 

evident  that  the  sister-uations  Moab  and  48. 
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1. 

Come  home  to  Heshhon . 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  he  built  up  and  restored  ! 

2. 

For  fire  went  out  from  Heshhon, 

Afiamefrom  the  fortress  of  Sihon; 
It  devoured  the  city  ofMoab,  the  lords  of  the  heights  ofArnon. 
^  Alas  for  thee,  Moah  !  thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh, 
Who  hath  yielded  up  his  sons  as  fugitives  and  his  daughters  as  captives 
Unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  !  ' 

a. 

We  have  burned  them — Heshhon  has  perished  I — unto  Dihon, 
And  laid  them  waste  even  unto  Nophah, 
With  fire  unto  Medeba} 

Upon  closer  examination  there  is  no  donbt  tbat  this  song  of 
victory  has  a  satirical  introduction,*  and  is  by  no  means  a  song 
of  thanksgiving,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  song  of  Deborah. 
'Come  home,  to  Heshbon' — the  city  which  can  no  longer  give 
you  home  and  shelter;  'rebuild  if  you  can  that  city' — which 
for  you  lies  in  ruins  for  ever,  but  which  we  now,  unmolested 
by  you,  hold  as  our  own  new  capital,  and  shall  restore  in  our 
own  way ! '  Thus  with  loud  mockery  did  the  victors  call  to  the 
conquered  exiles  who  were  never  to  return.  But  to  announce 
more  seriously  the  guilt  of  the  vanquished,  a  second  voice  takes 
up  the  history :  *  yet  surely  this  is  the  same  city  of  Heshbon,  out 
of  which  once  burst  forth  the  devouring  fire  of  battle  against 
Moab — unhappy  Moab,  over  whose  fall  and  the  powerlessness  of 
whose  God  Chemosh,  the  most  scornful  triumphal  songs  of  the 
Amorites  then  broke  forth ! — ^for  Chemosh  had  suffered  his  sons 
to  be  expelled,  and  his  daughters  to  be  taken  prisoners,'  i.e.  all 
his  worshippers  to  be  vanquished.  But  just  when  these  Amorites, 

'  Vorse  30,  which  in  tho  Massoretic  text  intelligible ;  Bibon  lay  most  to  the  south, 

is  unintelligible,  only  becomes  clear  if  "we  Medeba  to  tho  north-oast,  Nophah  probably 

read  with  the  LXX.  \^^  for  X'j^  ;  and  as  most  to  the  north-west, 

the  figure  of  fire  in  vcr.  28  evidently  still  ""  '^^^  historian  himself  undoubtedly  in- 

continucs  through  the  whole  of  .ver.  30,  ^^"^^^  ^^  describe  it  as  a  satirical  poem,  in 

DT3.1  is  to  bo  derived  from    nT=mX=  attributing  it  to  the  Q^p^i^  as  composers 

',   (Sansk.   ush,   or   even  ar,   whence  or  reciters  of  it ;  for  theio  persons  *  that 

v^-/>  speak  m  proverbs    may   easily    Docome 

aranya  'wood,'  Lat  uro)  'to  burn,-'  and  Satirists  Ezek.  xvi.  44,  considering  that 

0*5^31  to  be  explained   as    Iliphil  from  a  proverb  which  lashes  folly  or  presump- 

nB?:=nV3  to  devastate  (see  Jcr.  iv.  7).     !j,^^  .^^^f'^j  t^"'?^^r  ^JP^?,  ^^.'^«-    ?f« 

and  in  the  later  language  ^<wn  to  lindle,     ^1"^^^  )}'r'^\}^^^'  "*  ^'  ^^''^^^  ^^^-  ^'  ^^' 

xliv.  10  1 14 1. 

niK^K^J^Aw^ra^  V^c^  M.  Rosh  Hualiana,         %  The  best  comment  on  these  brief  words 

\\4  2,  3.     Nophah  is  indisputably  the  s  ime  is  afforded  by  tho  ancient  story  that  tho 

place  as  Nobah  in  Judges  viii.  11  (com-  Israelites  themselves  restored  those  towns 

Sare  Num.  xxxii.  35),  but  not  tho  iame  as  and  gave  them  now  names,  Num.  xxxii. 

fobah  in  Num.  xxxii.  42.  With  this  com-  38 ;  and  see  something  similar  ia  the  time 

ment  the  ancient  song  will  be  found  quite  of  the  Kings,  2  Kings  xiv.  7. 
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who  destroyed  Moab  with  fire  and  sword,  deemed  themselves 
most  secure — thus  returns  the  full  chorus  of  the  victors  to  the 
first  strain  of  the  song — *  then  we  burned  and  wasted  them  with 
the  fire  of  battle,  from  Heshbon  the  chief  and  central  place  to 
all  ends  of  the  land ; '  and  so  Israel  avenged  Moab.  That  this 
song  springs  directly  from  the  very  first  period  of  the  conquest, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Heshbon  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
stored by  the  tribe  of  Eeuben  and  remained  ever  after  an  im- 
portant  city.* 

The  possession  of  the  rich  pasture-lands  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan  is  very  alluring  to  nations  which,  like  some  at 
least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  prefer  great  herds  of  cattle  to  mere 
agriculture.  The  Book  of  Origins  ^  assigns  this  as  the  reason 
which  induced  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  G^d  to  settle  down 
in  this  region,  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  Moses.  And 
as  the  occupation  between  new  neighbours  of  a  single  strip  of 
land  readily  leads  to  more  extensive  conquests,  the  Israelites 
soon  took  possession  of  the  Amoritish  Jazer  to  the  north,  and  then 
after  the  battle  of  Edrei,  of  the  Amoritish  kingdom  of  Og,  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Jabbok  in  Bashan  as  far  as  Hermon,  i.e.  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  Antilibanus  (i.  p.  227  sqq.).  On  this  occasion 
however  they  carefully  spared  their  brethren  of  Ammon,  as  the 
ancient  account  relates.'  Since  Edrei  lies  very  far  to  the  north- 
east over  against  the  sea  of  Galilee,*  the  war  which  was  then 
carried  on  must  have  been  decisive  in  the  extreme:  but  un- 
fortunately we  do  not  possess  any  ancient  authorities  enabling 
us  to  follow  it  in  its  details ;  unless  from  the  iron  bed  of  this 
Giant  King,  which  at  a  later  age  was  shown  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  people  of  Ammon,*  and  which  must  have  been  a  trophy  of 
victory,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Ammonites  joined  Israel 
in  the  war  against  Og,  a  relic  of  whom  they  thus  laid  up  in 
their  chief  city.  The  position  of  the  Ammonites  also  favours 
the  idea  that  they  took  part  in  the  war.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Moses  lived  to  see  the  diflfusion  and  the  settlement  of 
the  two-and-a-half  tribes  on  the  far  side  of  the  Jordan,  since 
the  northern  and  eastern  territories  are  kept  quite  in  the  back- 
ground in  the  narrative  of  Num.  xxxii. 

At  all  events,  the  Book  of  Origins  speaks  of  the  camp  of 
Moses,  which  was  of  course  the  centre  of  the  activity  of  the 

*  Num.  xxxii.  37.  is  <^ifferoiit  from  Ezra,  thfi  ancient  Zorava, 

*  Num.  xxxii.  1.  which  lies  to  tho  nortli-Ciist  of  it.     See 

*  Num.  xxi.  3 1-39,  SCO  Book  of  Origins,  Lex.   Gcogr,    el.   JuynMl,  i.   p.  39,    for 
Num.  xxxii.  and  Deut.  iii.  3  sqq.  other  places  in  this  district  with  names 

*  On  tho  ground  of  the  modern  D'raa  of  wmilar  sound. 
(Seetzcn'g  i?r/«r»,  i.  p.  384).  This  town  •  Dout.  iii.  11. 
in  the  Qrecinn  age  was  called  Adroa ;  it 
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people  after  the  conquest  of  the  territory  between  the  Amon 
and  the  Jabbok,  as  still  remaining  in  the  low  lands,  named 
from  their  former  possessors  *  Plains  of  Moab,'  not  far  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  bank  op- 
posite to  Jericho;  not  far  removed  from  the  place  of  his  death.* 
To  this  region  accordingly  must  be  assigned  tJie  seduction  of 
many  of  the  people  to  partake  in  the  orgies  of  the  Midianites 
already  mentioned  (p.  181),  as  well  as  the  attack  upon  the 
Midianites  which  followed,  and  their  conquest  by  Israel.*  The 
Book  of  Origins  expressly  calls  this  act  of  war  the  last  in 
the  life  of  Moses.'  But  certain  as  is  the  fact  of  tliis  defeat  of 
Midian,  even  the  five  conquered  and  executed  princes  being 
mentioned  by  name,  we  have  to  regret  that  in  the  Book  of 
Origins  (so  far  as  its  extant  remains  extend ;  for  in  Num.  xxv» 
the  introduction,  as  we  have  seen  (page  181,  note),  is  wanting) 
neither  the  relation  of  Midian  to  these  countries  and  nations, 
nor  the  place  of  the  battle,  is  given.  In  the  fuller  narrative  of 
the  overthrow  and  booty  in  Num.  xxxi,  this  book  has  moreover 
mainly  a  legislative  object.  From  another  brief  and  ancient 
account*  we  may  assume  a  close  connection  between  these  five 
Midianite  princes  and  the  Amorite  king  in  Heshbon,  perhaps  a 
connection  which  entitled  the  king  to  call  them  in  for  his 
defence  after  his  defeat. 

While  national  songs  and  the  records  of  victory  thus  testify 
to  great  movements  in  the  last  days  of  Moses,  we  meet  also 
with  accounts  of  the  encampments  of  the  people  derived  from 
a  twofold  source.  But  since  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan 
have  been  hitherto  but  little  investigated  by  intelligent  Euro- 
peans, the  greater  number  of  the  names  here  also  are  at 
present  more  obscure  than  we  could  wish.  Meanwhile  the 
mere  comparison  of  the  two  authorities  is  instructive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,*  the  nearest  encampment  from  Zered 
(p.  200)  was  immediately  on  the  opposite  (or  northern)  side  of 
the  Amon  (the  modern  Mojeb) :  Israel  therefore  without  much 
delay  marched  on  northwards,  along  the  whole  extreme  eastern 
border  of  the  kingdom  of  Moab,  which  was  at  that  time  much 
weakened,  thus  keeping  always  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
desert;  the  same  reasons  doubtless  which  (according  to  pp. 
199  sq.)  decided  Moses  to  pass  round  the  land  of  Edom  hold- 
ing good  also  of  Moab.®    Here,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 

*  Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  63,  xxxiii.  50,  *  Num.  xxi.  13-20:  on  the  river  Zered 
xxxr.  1,  xxxvi.  13,  Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiV.  soo  Seetzen's  liiiseft,  ii.  p.  350;  but  the 
1,  8  ;  806  Num.  xxxiii.  48,  49,  xxv.  1.  Suph  in  Seetzen,  i.  p.  387i  lies  too  far  to 

*  Num.  xxxi.  tho  north  for  that  mentioned  p.  191. 

'  Vor.  2.  *  According  to  tho  nnrrativo  in  Judges 

*  JoBh.  xiii.  21.  xi.  17,  Moses  had  addressed  the  request 
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Anion,  and  therefore  near  the  territory  of  the  Amorite  kingdom 
which  had  then  forced  itself  in  between  Moab  and  Ammon,  was 
the  desert  named  Kedemoth  from  the  neighbouring  Amorite 
city,^  from  whence  Moses  sent  to  beg^  a  free  passage  from 
King  Sihon  (p.  205).  The  city  of  Jahaz  or  Jahza,  where  Sihon 
was  conquered  (p.  205),  cannot  have  lain  very  far  from  this,*  and 
not  till  after  this  victory  does  Israel  appear  to  have  occupied 
the  camp  at  Beer  (p.  203  sq.),  still  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  as  this  place  is  elsewhere  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
habitable  country.^  Prom  hence  probably  the  expedition  against 
Bashan  (p.  207)  set  out.  The  two  next  encampments  Mattanah 
(Gift)  and  Nahaliel  {Brook  of  Qod)  are  mentioned  nowhere  else : 
since  however  we  know  from  other  sources  the  names  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  this  region  more  accurately  than  those  of  many 
others,*  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  merely  open  spots  well 
supplied  with  water,  where  the  Israelites  ha<l  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  encamp.  Assuming  therefore  that  Mattanah  may  cor- 
respond with  the  present  ruins  of  Tedun  at  the  source  of  the 
Lejum,  a  tributary  of  the  ancient  Amon,  and  Nahaliel  with  the 
present  Wadi  Enkhaileh  of  similar  sound'  (which  name  is  inter- 
changeable with  Lejum),  the  next  encampment,  Bamoth,  must 
be  the  same  as  Bamoth-baal  {Hill  of  Qod),  which  city  is  else- 
where^ introduced  between  the  more  southern  Dibon  and  the 
more  northern  Baal-meon  (now  Ma'in  near  Heshbon)  and  was 
therefore  apparently  near  the  high  mountain  now  called  Att&r&s. 
The  next  and  last  encampment,  ^  The  Dry  Valley, 

Which  in  Moab'' 8  land  begins  with  Pisgah, 
And  looks  far  into  the  waste  desert, 

must  according  to  all  indications  have  been  an  elevated  valley 
which  stretched  downwards  from  the  mountains  opposite  to  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  Jordan  into  the  desert  which  here 

for  permission   to  pass  to   tho   king    of  Num.  xxziii.  9,  there  wore  twelve  wells 

Moab  also  as  soon  as  he  ro:u;h(>d  Kadesh,  and  seventy  palms  at  Elim.     This  need 

but    without    effect.     And    certainly    he  not  however   invalidate   the  assumption 

could  not  at  that  time  have  exactly  wished  that  this  place,  like  Gilgal  under  Joshna, 

for  a  direct  passage  through  £<lom  alone,  was  at  first  only  a  military  camp  of  the 

'  It  appears  from  tho  occupation  of  this  Israelites.     The  same  place  is  meant  in 

town  by  Koubon  (Josh.  xiii.  18,  1  Chron.  Judges  ix.  21. 

vi.  64  [79])  that  it  was  not  then  Moabitish.  *  Especially  from  Num.  xxxii.  34  sqq., 

'  It  is  coupled  with  Kedemoth  in  Josh.  Josh.    xiii.    16    sqq.,    Is.    xv,    xvi,   Jer, 

xiii.  18;  and  also  in  Is.  xv.  4  it  is  im-  xlviii.- 

jtlied  that  it  lay  near  the  frontier.     The  *  Burckhardt  5yr.  p.  635,  636,  and  De 

modern  Jezia  probably  does  not  lie  too  Saulcy's  Voyage  i.  p.  329.     On  the  other 

far  to  the  south-east  of  'AmniAn.  hand  Burckhardt  conjectured  on   p.   632 

*  Beer-elim  {the  Will  of  the  terebinth  tliat    Nahaliel    was    identical   with   the 

or  turpentine  trees)  in   Is.  xv.  8,  which  Waleh,  the  great  north-western  tributary 

lay  on  the  frontier,  may  very  well  be  the  of  the  Arnon. 

same  place;   especially  as,  according  to  '  Josh.  xiii.  17. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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surronnds  that  river ;  for  these  lowlands  aronnd  the  Jordan  are 
elsewhere  often  called  the  steppes  f  Arboth)  of  Moab^  and  here 
also  lay  a  spot  with  a  similar  name  Beth-jesimoth^  [hmise  of 
the  desert).  And  with^  this  place  is  easily  connected  the  last 
encampment  mentioned  in  the  second  enumeration,*  *in  the 
steppes  of  Moab  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho/  where  Israel  en- 
camped spreading  out  '  from  Beth-jesimoth  unto  Abel  at  the 
Acacias;''  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  designates  the 
last  encampment  but  one.  Whilst  in  that  first  enumeration  five 
or  six  encampments,  reckoning  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Moab,  precede  this  last  but  one,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
Jordan,  we  find  in  the  second  only  three  named  before  the 
last,  and  these  three  have  perfectly  diflferent  names;  Dibon, 
Almon  near  Diblathaim,  and  the  mountains  of  Abarim  east  of 
Nebo.  Dibon  was  an  important  place  north  of  the  middle 
course  of  the  Amon,  whose  ruins  still  bear  the  same  name;* 
Diblathaim,  whose  exact  position  we  do  not  yet  know,  lay 
apparently  more  to  the  north.  Since  then  Dibon  was  not  far 
from  the  assumed  position  of  Nahaliel,  and  Nebo  according 
to  all  other  accounts  lay  opposite  the  southern  Jordan  upon  the 
mountain  range  here  described  by  the  general  name  *  Abarim,* 
it  follows  that  the  two  accounte  describe  the  same  journey, 
which  accordingly  proceeded  first  straight  to  the  north,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Zered  to  those  of  the  Amon,  then  through 
the  region  north  of  the  Amon  westwards  to  Dibon,  and  again 
from  thence  northwards  till  opposite  Jericho.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  two  lists  of  encampments  had  distinct  origfins, 
as  also  that  the  enumeration  of  Num.  xxxiii.  passed  over 
smaller  encampments,  and  preferred  to  describe  localities  by 
a  reference  to  well  known  cities  and  mountains;  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  an  example  (p.  201).  But  according 
to  all  these  traditions,  the  district  close  to  the  Jordan  at 
that  time  belonged  not  to  Moab  but  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Amorites;  Israel  stood  therefore  finally  by  the  Jordan  upon 
land  which  had  only  formerly  been  Moab's.  From  this  camp 
by  the  Jordan  was  prosecuted  the  last  war  of  Moses,  that  with 
Midian  (p.  207  sq.) ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  from 
hence  eastward  to  Mount  Nebo,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Pis- 
gah  range,  whence,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  Jahveh 
showed  him  all  the   Holy  Land  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

»  Num.  xxxiii.  40,  Jonh.   xii.  3,   xiii.  •  Compare   Num.    xxv.    1  nnd   Micah 

20;  perhaps  Briarifitie  in  Joscphus,  Jeuish  yi.  5  with  Num.  xxxi,  1^,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi. 

Wars,  iY.7.  6,  13. 

«  Num.  xxxiii.  .46-48.  *  Burckhardfs  Travels^  p.  372. 
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This  locality  however  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  spe- 
cially explored^ 

But  although  we  possess  more  ample  information  respecting 
the  last  actions  and  journeyings  of  Moses,  their  chronology  is 
no  more  certain.  We  must  therefore  now  content  ourselves 
with  the  certainty  of  his  great  deeds,  and  with  the  generally 
well-ascertained  sequence  of  the  events  of  his  life.  This  may 
satisfy  us  the  more  readily,  that  the  essential  features  of  his 
whole  life  are  still  sufficiently  recognisable.  At  all  events  every 
attempt  and  every  conjecture  which  has  been  made  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  restoration  of  a  more 
accurate  chronology  of  the  life  of  Moses  has  been  wasted  labour 
founded  more  upon  error  than  upon  truth.* 

2.  His  Death.     Bakuim^s  Blessing. 

Here  therefore  we  stand  at  the  close  of  this  great  leader's  life, 
and  may  calmly  survey  it  as  a  whole.  Doubtless  it  became 
evident  even  during  the  rule  of  Moses,  that  the  new  principle 
he  had  established  could  not  in  its  immediate  development 
maintain  that  puritv  and  elevation  in  which  it  dwelt  in  the 
leader's  breast,  and  had  been  distinctly  realised  during  a  short 
period.  The  new  life  for  the  present  seeks  a  secure  abode  only 
among  this  one  people :  Jahveh  becomes  the  banner  under  which 
this  nation,  springing  into  existence  amid  all  the  cramping  ne- 
cessities of  life,  strives  for  position  and  repute  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth ;  war  and  victory  over  other  nations  are  the  emphatic 
watchwords  of  the  time ;  and  since  thus  immediately  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  higher  religion  the  lower  problems  of  national 
life  are  urgently  felt,  the  higher  and  purer  truths  run  the  risk 
at  their  earliest  dawn  of  being  again  beclouded  and  repressed. 

'  Sco  the  mere  conjectures  in  Robinson's  made  to  determine  the  length  of  the  seveial 

Bib.  Res.  i.  p.  569-70  and  E.  G.  Schultz*s  periods  of  his  life,  but  only  by  capricious 

Jerusalem^  p.  43  ;  also  Seetzen*8  Reisen^  ii.  and  idle  imaginations.     Thus  from  the 

p.  318  Fq.  and  Jahrb.   d.  Bib.  Wiss.  z.  expression  in  Deut.  ii.  14  (which  as  a  brief 

p.  166.     The  name  Phoshga  (or  Phoscha)  summary  is  obviously  to  be  interpreted  in 

is  now  given  to  a  mountain  on  the  north-  accordance  with  i.  46,  ii.  1),  it  assumes 

western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  almost  op-  that  of  the  thirty-eight  years  the  Israelites 

posite  the  ancient  Pisgah.     Mount  Nebo  journeyed  during  nineteen  and  remained 

has  at  length  been  more  carefully  investi-  quiet  in  Kadcsh  during   the   remaining 

gated  by  Tristram  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  535  nineteen.    Lysimachus,  and  other  similar 

sqq.)  On  Jazer  C^iy*)  mentioned  p.  205,  writers  already  mentioned  (p.  86),  who 

see  ibid.  p.  632  sq.*  ' "  P^^°  ^^^^  ^^*®^  journeyed  six  days  and 

»  As  eg.  the  view  of   Eupolemus   as  on  tJie  seventh  conquered  Canaan,  must 

early  as  the  second  century  (reported  by  originally  have  assumed  that  ^e  forty-two 

Eusebius,  Prap.  Ev.  ix    30)  that  ho  fled  encampments  mentioned  m  Num.  xKin. 

from  Egypt  and  became  a  prophet  at  the  corresponded  as  6  x  7  with  the  working 

age  of  40  years  (see  page   46).    In  tho  ^^y«»  *°^^  the  conquest  with  the  sabbath 

&rffr-Ofe«i/?.c.viii-x.anearly  attempt  is  of  a  great  divmc  week, 

p  2 
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This  change  in  the  national  life,  which  in  the  succeeding 
centuries  grows  continually  more  decided  until  it  reaches  ite 
culmination,  commences  in  a  less  perceptible  and  weaker  form 
even  under  Moses.  But  yet,  as  far  as  these  overpowering 
necessities  of  a  time  of  national  newbirth  did  not  interfere, 
Moses,  contemplated  from  the  close  of  his  career,  stands  before 
us  a  great  and  perfect  hero.  No  danger,  no  obstacle,  either 
before  or  after  the  liberation  of  the  people,  broke  down  his 
courage  or  chilled  his  pure  enthusiasm  during  the  long  and 
weary  time  of  probation.  Himself  the  type  and  pledge  of  an 
ever  youthful  power  and  a  Divine  energy, — so  that  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins  even  at  his  death  in  extreme 
age  '  his  eye  was  not  dim,  and  his  moisture  (i.e.  humour,  fresh- 
ness and  animation  of  spirit)  was  not  abated,'  * — he  sees  at 
the  very  close  of  his  life  a  new  generation  growing  up  strength- 
ened by  an  inward  transformation  and  a  steadfast  faith,  and 
going  forth  victorious  to  meet  its  further  earthly  destiny.  Once 
only,  as  the  Book  of  Origins  strikingly  relates,  had  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  murmuring  of  the  people 
against  Jahveh  to  a  momentary  despair ;  but  on  account  of  his 
very  elevation  at  all  other  times,  this  one  slight  fault  was  heavy 
enough  to  bring  upon  him  the  Divine  decree,  that  he  should  not 
live  to  see  the  entire  fulfilment  of  his  desire  for  the  people's 
safety  and  assured  repose.  He  was  ordained  to  meet  his  dekth 
upon  Mount  Nebo,  opposite  to  Jericho,  enjoying  only  the  con- 
solation that  before  his  departure  he  could  from  that  height  at 
least  cast  his  eye  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  lands  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  over  the  entire  circuit  of  the  fruitful 
regions  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  the  appointed  possession  of 
his  people.  Thus  in  his  la^t  moments  he  had  at  least  a  foretaste 
of  the  future  glory  of  his  nation ;  that  glory  which  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Origins  rejoiced  to  see  completely  realised  in  his 
own  day.*  Nor  assuredly  could  the  Book  of  Origins  have  con- 
cluded the  biography  of  the  great  hero  of  the  revelation  of 
Jahveh  either  more  simply,  or  more  truly  and  beautifully. 

'  Deut.  xxxiv.  7.  that  of  Aaron's  (Num.  xx.  28,  29),  who 
^  Num.  XX.  2-13,  xxvii.  12-23,  Deut.  throughout  this  book  stands  almost  upon 
xxxii.  48-62,  xxxir.  1-5,  7-9.  We  must  an  equal  elevation.  To  this  must  be 
conceive  tliat  some  words  have  dropped  addea  that  neither  in  the  case  of  Aaron, 
out  before  Deut.  xxxii.  48,  because  nor  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  day  there  indicated  is  not  clearly  Moses'  burial,  is  the  interment  specially 
defined,  and  the  Book  of  Origins  ii  mentioned,  tx)  say  nothing  of  its  being  else- 
marked  by  accuracy  and  fulness  in  such  where  than  at  the  place  of  death.  And 
statements.  Wo  undoubtedly  find  a  later  since  vv.  10-12  are  also  derived  from  a 
addition  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  because  the  later  hand,  and  point  in  style  to  the  Deuter- 
Book  of  Origins  distinctly  states  that  onomist  ^comp.ver.  I2withiv.  34,  xxvi.  8), 
Moses  should  die  upon  Mount  Nebo,  and  we  must  refer  ver.  6  also  to  him,  and  not 
the  account  of  his  death  is  similar  to  to  the  Fourtii  Narrator ;  compare  iii.  29. 
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But  the  importance  of  a  nation's  spring-time  of  glory,  dawn- 
ing and  gradually  rising  to  its  full  splendour,  meets  with  an 
ever  higher  appreciation  from  succeeding  ages  the  longer  its 
vast  results  are  present  to  their  rejoicing  eyes.  That  the  Fifth 
Narrator  therefore  should  employ  this  concluding  section  of  the 
Mosaic  history  to  depict  in  a  separate  narrative  the  glory  of 
Israel  as  the  true  community,  already  existing  in  its  mighty 
germ  in  Moses'  time,  and  bearing  within  it  (as  the  narrator 
knew  partly  from  his  own  experience)  the  happiest  fruit  for  all 
the  future,  is  in  harmony  alike  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
and  with  his  own  cliaracter.  Undoubtedly  his  design  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  present  this  truth  in  a  new  and  character- 
istic dress,  and  attach  it  to  older  traditions.  We  have  discovered 
this  Narrator  to  be  generally  in  the  main  a  creative  moulder  of 
old  traditions  to  new  forms :  and  here  too  he  can  be  proved  with 
tolerable  clearness  to  have  maintained  his  usual  character.  In 
describing  this  last  division  of  the  Mosaic  history,  the  author 
found  himself  in  the  camp  in  the  *  steppes  of  Moab'  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Jordan :  but  this  very  ground  would  best  serve 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  view,  because  the  power  of  Israel 
ever  since  the  time  of  David  had  shown  itself  gloriously  in  the 
repeated  conquest  and  holding  of  Moab.  And  if  it  were  desired 
to  introduce  a  prophet  as  acting  at  the  close  of  Moses'  life 
upon  this  very  soil,  and  consequently  as  entitled,  on  any  occa- 
sion arising  there,  to  prophesy  the  future  of  Israel  in  its  later 
period  of  development,  such  a  one  was  found  to  his  hand  in 
the  Book  of  Origins,  and  possibly  in  yet  older  sources : — viz. 
Balaam  (otherwise  pronounced  Bileam)  the  son  of  Beor,*  of 
whom  that  be  ok  must  have  furnished  a  full  account.  Although 
the  chief  part  of  this  is  now  lost  to  us,  together  with  the  original 
commencement  of  the  narrative  concerning  Midian  in  Num. 
XXV.  (see  p.  181  sqq.),  yet  we  see  clearly^  that  according  to 
these  older  accounts  Balaam  belonged  to  Midian,  and  as  a 
prophetical  leader  of  the  people,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  that 
word,  enjoyed  among  the  Midianites  who  invaded  these  lands 
as  great  consideration  as  their  five  princes  who  are  mentioned 
by  name.  As  to  his  external  influence,  he  may  have  borne 
much  the  same  relation  to  them  that  Moses  bore  to  Israel ;  and 
since  the  Midianites  are  to  be  iJaced  generally  far  eastwards 
and  belong  to  the  so-called  *Sons  of  the  East'  or  *  iSaracens,' 

*  It  is  mere  chance  that  the  rameofthe  ciation  Boa6p,  in  2  Peter  ii.  15,  probnUy 

first   King   of  EJom  Boln,  son   of  Bcop  tpranp  from  B0«P,  only  \.y  u  niibreading, 

(Gen.  xxxvi.  32),   agrees  so  nearly  vrith  although  in  our  ordinary  manuscripts  of 

that   of  the  Midianite  Prophet;  besides  the  LXX.  BEflP  is  found, 
tlio  LXX.  here  read  Balak,    The  pronun-        '  Prom  Num.  xxxi.  8, 16,  Josh.xiii.  21  sq. 
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Le.  the  tribes  who  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  lived 
along  its  banks  (see  i.  p.  315),  it  becomes  intelligible  how,  in  a 
narrative  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  same  old  sources,  he 
could  be  represented  as  coming  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates, 
or,  speaking  less  definitely,  from  Aram.*  Thus  far  he  is  a  true 
historical  personage,  and  from  his  example  we  may  see  in  how 
high  esteem  the  prophetical  dignity  was  then  held  in  its  most 
ancient  exercise,  even  in  the  distant  East.  We  also  know^  that 
he  seduced  Israel  (we  cannot  see  exactly  how)  to  participate  in 
the  licentious  festival  of  Baal-Peor,  Num.  xxv. 

However,  the  remodeller  of  the  ancient  traditions  respecting 
him  immediately  encountered  two  difficulties  arising  from  these 
facts.  In  the  first  place  he  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
prophet  for  Moab,  but  for  Midian ;  and  it  was  not  Moab  but 
Midian  who  at  that  time  warred  against  Israel.  But  this  in- 
novating author  was  precluded  from  employing  the  Midianites 
in  his  version,  because  in  his  own  day  they  had  already  lost  all 
importance.  Since  however,  even  according  to  the  Book  of 
Origins  the  Midianites  fought  against  Israel  upon  the  ancient 
territory  of  Moab,  the  writer  could  at  least  represent  the  then 
ruling  king  of  Moab  as  becoming  alarmed  at  the  extending 
power  of  Israel  and  seeking  help  from  Midian  and  Balaam : 
and  if  this  version  of  the  story  were  once  allowed  to  pass, 
Moab  might  then  in  the  further  course  of  the  narrative,  be  in- 
sensibly made  to  assume  the  whole  importance.^  In  the  second 
place  Balaam  was  properly  the  prophet  of  an  idol  and  a  great 
enemy  of  Israel,  as  indeed  he  was  regarded  in  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  he  was  at  last  slain  together  with 
the  five  princes,  when  the  Israelites  conquered  the  Midianites. 
Nevertheless  this  reviser  of  the  history  needed  him  as  a  prophet, 
foreseeing  and  predicting  the  greatness  of  Israel  and  the  fall  of 
Moab  and  the  other  heathens.     But  to  a  profounder  view  of 

'  Num.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  7.     On  tho  con-  their  apparent  derivHtion  from  the  synony- 

traryaUttot  the  Rabbinical  age  imagined  ^^^  ^^^    i      „„j      -^  ,^  ^ 

respecting  Balaam,  and  even  wrote  m  hi8  ^"^^           I 

name,  is  mere  inference,  founded  primarily  real  identity  or  similarity  of  person  can 

upon  the  few  words  about  him  in  the  Old  be  proved. 

Testament:  seeOri^en  in  Cela.  i.  12. 1,  3,  *  From  tho  passing  observation,  Num. 

and  Liber  Jos.  Samar.  c.  3-5,  41.    The  xxxi.  16, 

confusion  between  Balaam  and  the  sage  ■  It  is  remarkable  how  at  the  beginning 

liokman  probably  did  not  arise  until  the  the  compiler  without  any  intimation  lends 

latter,   whom  tradition    connects   rather  the  narnitive  away  from  the  Midianites, 

with  the  Himyarites,  had  been  mentioned  Num.  xxii.  4  sqq.,  and  finally  returns  to 

in  tho  KorAn,  Sur.   xxxi.    11  sq.,  where  them  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins 

however  he  is  not  called  (tis  he  is  later,  xxv.  1-0;  wherein  we  clearly  see  that  it 

through  the  confusion  in  question)  Son  of  is  tho  compiler  only  who  brought  Moub 

Beor.      With  the  exception  of  a  slight  into  this  context 
similarity  of  sound  in  the  two  names  and 
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prophecy  the  reviser  justly  felt  this  second  obstacle  to  fado 
away  so  completely,  that  he  was  able  to  found  upon  it  a  plan 
of  representation,  which  furnished  at  once  a  most  exciting  com- 
plication, and  a  fitting  though  surprising  solution  of  his  problem. 
For  in  the  Prophet  (according  to  the  view  which  pervades  all 
the  earliest  antiquity)  the  Grod  stands  above  the  man;  and 
according  to  this  popular  view,  even  an  inferior  prophet  might 
be  so  carried  away  by  a  higher  influence,  at  least  in  the  sacred 
moment  of  the  commencement  or  during  the  flow  of  his  dis- 
course, as  to  declare  the  truth  contrary  to  his  own  will.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  degree  of  truth  involved  in  such 
an  idea.  It  suffices  that  if  it  prevailed  in  that  age,  and  there 
was  added  to  it  the  special  faith  of.  a  Hebrew,  that  Jahveh  was 
above  all  gods,  and  therefore  also  above  the  prophets  of  all  idol 
deities,  and  from  time  to  time  made  himself  felt  by  them  as  the 
alone  Omnipotent,  it  then  became  possible  upon  such  a  basis 
to  build  up  a  nairative,  unparalleled  in  effectiveness,  and,  as 
it  now  stands  in  Num.  xxii.  2-xxiy,  unsurpassable  in  artistic 
finish.  Balak  king  of  Moab  invites  Balaam  by  an  embassy  to 
come  to  him,  that  he  may  see  the  Israelites,  and  by  a  prophet's 
curse  accomplish  their  destruction.  ^  As  a  man  he  might  have 
wished  to  go,  but  his  God  forbad  him ; '  this  is  his  first  answer, 
perfectly  simple  and  straightforward,  xxii.  2-13.  Upon  a  second 
and  more  pressing  invitation  Jahveh  permits  him  to  go,  because 
he  had  not  at  once  rejected  this  second  request,  and  Jahveh 
does  not  wish  to  take  away  man's  freedom ;  but  he  warns  him 
to  speak  only  that  which  was  given  him,  w.  14-21.  Since  he 
still  undertakes  the  journey  notwithstanding  its  equivocal  cha- 
rdcter,  he  is  conducted  on  his  way  not  by  a  favouring  but  by 
a  terrific  angel.  This  angel  first  thrice  affidghts  the  ass  on 
which  he  rides,  and  which  perceives  the  danger  sooner  than 
the  now  blinded  prophet  (for  a  beast  is  often  more  sagacious 
and  foreboding  than  an  obdurate  man),*  and  finally  he  so  terrifies 
the  prophet  himself,  that  he  loses  all  desire  to  speak  otherwise 
than  as  Jahveh  wills,  22-35.  Thus  arriving,  after  the  careful 
preparations  made  by  Balak,  he  begins  to  prophesy,  but  the 
curse  which  he  is  to  speak   always  turns  in  his  mouth  to  a 

^  It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  here  dowed  with  a  similar  faculty  by  heathen 

other  examples  of  beasts  endowed  with  imagination  :  compare  the  lAfe  of  Pytha- 

the  power  of  speech,  occurring  elsewhere  goras  by  Porphyry,  c.  xzyii.  and  by  lam- 

than  in  the  Old  Testament.     See,  besides  blichus,  c.  xxTiii.(134>.    But  the  example 

what  was  told  of  Silenus*  ass,   11.  xix.  before   ub  in  the    Old  Testament  is  not 

404  sqq.,  Elian's  History  of  Animals ,  xii.  merely  perfectly  ori^nal,  but  also  highly 

3,  Virgil's  Georgics,  i.  478,  Qirq  Vezlr,  p.  instructive,  viewed  m  its  true  connection 

1 17i  dsqq., Wakidi's  Egypt,  p.  \^Z,Joumal  and  import. 
As,  1843^  i.  p.  216.    Even  rivers  were  en- 
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blessing,  increasing  in  strength  and  fervour  the  oftener  Balak 
attempts  to  draw  from  him  a  different  declaration,  xxii.  36-xziv. 
9 ;  until  after  the  third  blessing,  each  having  been  sublimer 
than  the  former,  Balak  loses  all  patience,  and  wishes  to  drive 
awav  the  seer.  He  then  of  his  own  accord  begins  to  announce 
to  Moab  and  to  all  the  heathen  the  fate  which  impends  over 
them  from  that  community  to  which,  as  perfectly  righteous  and 
worshipping  the  true  God,  no  curse  could  cleave,  and  which 
must  for  ever  advance  from  victory  to  victory,  and  could  not 
be  injured  even  by  the  extremest  and  most  pressing  dangers, 
xxiv.  10-24.  Now  this  is  the  genuine  praise  and  the  true 
blessing  which  even  enemies— be  they  prophets  or  kings- 
must  involuntarily  speak  or  hear :  and  the  Fourth  or  the  Fifth 
Narrator,  both  of  whom  delight  to  put  such  prophetic  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Patriarchs,  could  not  better  close  the 
history  of  the  Mosaic  age  (as  he  scrupled  to  put  such  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Moses),  than  with  prophecies  which  promise 
duration  and  development  to  the  true  communit}'^  as  established 
in  the  last  days  of  Moses.^ 

III.  Ideas  on  the  Grandeur  of  Moses  and  his  Age. 

If  the  history  of  the  long  leadership  of  Moses  closed  thus 
triumphantly,  we  can  easily  understand  how,  although  a  few 
dark  blots  always  marred  the  memory  of  that  time,  the  Exodus 
from  Egypt  and  the  interval  of  sacred  repose  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  indeed  the  entire  period  of  the  guidance  of  the  people 
by  Moses,  naturally  shone  in  the  after-memory  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  brightest  portion  of  their  history.    Of  any  extraordi- 
nary period  of  history  some  few  ideas,  brief  and  easily  repeated, 
but  all  the  more  expressive,  gradually  form  themselves  in  the 
memory ;  attaching  themselves  to  special  objects  characteristic 
of  the  age,  in   themselves  insignificant,  but  thus   becoming 
the  bearers  of  grand  and  comprehensive  thoughts ;   and  when 
the  i)eculiar  grandeur  of  such  an  age  is  for  ever  gone,  and  the 
enthusiastic  desire  to  revive  it  can  no  longer  accompany  the 
memory  of  its  vanished   glories,   these   standing   symbols  of 
I'ecoUection  become  more  spiritualised.     Such  ideas,  in  which 
all  that  is  remembered  of  the  essential  glory  of  such  ages 
is  concentrated,  and  which  we  therefore  consider  most  suitably 
in  this  place,  do  not  properly  form  a  part  of  the  history  itself, 
but  have  their  place  wherever  a  short  notice  of  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  age  in  question  suffices ;  but  in  course  of  time 
they  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  history,  as  the  original 

*  Seo  my  article  on  I^tiLanrn's  prophecies  in  Jahrb.  d.  Bib,  WiM,  viii.  p.  1-41,  x. 
p.  46  sqq.  178. 
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story  gradually  loses  its  details,  and  has  to  supply  their  place 
by  more  general  ideas. 

The  free  elevation  of  a  people  towards  the  Divine  grace, 
which  is  in  reality  ever  coming  forth  to  meet  man,  but  yet 
at  favoured  moments  calls  him  with  especial  power,  and 
the  fruitful  co-operation  of  human  action  with  Divine  truths 
and  powers,  are  the  sources  of  all  true  nobility  of  character 
among  men,  and  therefore  in  an  especial  degree  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  Mosaic  age.  So  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  idea 
concerning  this  age  is  that  of  the  great  Prophets  of  the  eighth 
century,  that  Jahveh  found  Israel  young  and  helpleas  in  the 
desert,  and  in  pure  love  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  Israel 
then  responded  to  this  great  and  prevenient  love  of  Jahveh  and 
willingly  submitted  to  his  guidance.^  But  yet  those  ages  were 
not  always  so  peaceful  as  they  might  appear  from  this  con- 
ception: towards  without,  against  other  nations,  the  perma- 
nence of  this  new  and  unique  community  could  only  be  rendered 
possible  through  the  most  violent  convulsions  of  the  world. 
Looking  back  upon  those  times,  the  Israelites  knew  that  it  was 
only  through  the  newly-felt  power  of  Jahveh  in  their  midst 
that  they  had  won  this  position  amidst  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  it  would  appear  to  them  as  if  Jahveh  when 
leading  his  people,  had  made  the  opposing  world  to  tremble  so 
that  even  mountains  like  Sinai  shook  before  him,  until  the  new 
nation,  and  with  them  the  new  law,  had  won  a  firm  resting- 
place  among  the  nations.  This  conception  would  occur  most 
naturally  in  times  of  war,  when  the  people  were  again  fighting 
as  they  had  done  under  Moses.* 

Consolidating  all  that  here  is  disjointed,  the  Earliest  Narrator 
sets  up  the  beautiful  image  of  an  Angel  of  God,  invisible  and 
yet  powerful,  preceding  the  host  of  Israel  and  leading  it 
securely  on  all  its  ways :  the  simplest  idea  here  possible,  and 
prevalent  on  other  similiar  occasions  in  the  same  age.^ 

But  when  the  historical  spirit  required  something  more  short 
and  tangible,  the  idea  sprang  up,  that  the  glory  (majesty)  of 
Jahveh  was  in  the  Mosaic  age  actually  cognisable  in  a  physical 
phenomenon,  and  as  it  were  personally  present  among  the  people. 

'  See  th«  pjissages  above,  p.  111.  cxif.  3  sqq. ;  also  4  Ezra  i.  (3)  17,  18,  etc. 

'  Its  short  prototype  is  found  in  Debo-         *  Sco  passages  from  the  Earliest  Nar- 

r:ih*s  song,  Judges  v.  4,  5,  and  a  longer  rator  already  brought  under  consideration, 

expression   of   the   same  in   the  equally  p.  26  ncto  6.     Wo  are  fortunately  able  to 

ancient  Paschal  Hymn,  Ex.  xv.     After-  compare  with  these  the  passage  in  DcIk)- 

wards  the   same  images  were  sometimes  rah's  song.  Judg.  r.  23.  and  thus  to  see 

verbally  repeated,  Ilnb.    iii.   2  sqq..  Ps.  still  more  clearly  how  vivid  such  concep- 

Ixviii.  8  [7]  sq.,  in  similar  warlike  times;  tions  were  at  that  time  even  in  respect  of 

Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  14  [13]  sqq.  events  of  the  dny. 
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The  Angel  whom  the  Earliest  Narrator  described  as  present 
among  the  people  or  going  before  to  guide  them,  was  gradually 
corporealised  into  a  more  visible  appearance  and  a  more  tangible 
form.  We  find  this  more  corporeal  conception  first  in  the  Book 
of  Origins.  Here,  although  the  idea  is  already  very  fully  deve- 
loped, its  origin  is  still  very  easily  recognisable.  Indeed  it  is 
in  general  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  book,  while  following 
the  popular  tendency  of  the  times  in  elevating  the  fragmentary 
reminiscences  of  the  Mosaic  age  into  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural, still  to  allow  the  original  more  tangible  and  visible 
forms  of  an  antiquity  hardly  yet  felt  to  be  gone  beyond  recall  to 
peep  through  here  and  there.  According  to  this  new  concep- 
tion, the  visible  image  of  the  majesty  then  present  in  the  people 
to  protect  and  guide  was  a  bright  cloud  which  floated  above 
the  earthly  sanctuary  (the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  or  the  Taber- 
nacle), as  if  the  heavenly  cloud  of  fire  in  which  Jahveh  de- 
scended upon  Mount  Sinai  ^  (according  to  the  Earliest  Narrator, 
also)  had  so  descended  as  to  form  a  permanent  cover  to  the 
earthly  sanctuary  built  according  to  his  plan,  and  from  thence 
to  protect  the  entire  people  who  faithfully  gathered  around  it 
Now  in  ordinary  times  this  bright  cloud  covered  the  sanctuary 
only  lightly,  and  was  scarcely  visible  from  the  outside.  Strictly 
speaking,  during  the  most  sacred  moments  it  occupied  only  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  inner- 
most Sanctuary,  into  which  therefore  the  priest  must  only  enter 
with  a  thick  cloud  of  incense  to  meet  and  evoke,*  as  it  were, 
the  Divine  cloud.  In  a  wider  sense  the  cloud  is  said  to  fill  the 
whole  inner  Tabernacle,^  and  in  the  widest  sense  of  all,  even  the 
outer  one.*  Just  at  the  first  blazing  up  of  the  flame  it  so 
completely  filled  the  innermost  sanctuary  that  even  Moses 
coulinot  enter  there.*  In  extraordinary  cases,  however,  it  rose 
up  high  and  was  seen  far  and  wide.  Thus  when  the  people 
were  to  start  upon  their  journey,  it  appeared,  and  remained 
visible  as  a  light  ^  to  guide  their  steps,  until  they  reached  their 
night's  encampment.  Thus,  too,  in  still  more  exceptional 
cases,  it  suddenly  burst  forth  with  terrific  glory  to  menace  the 
refractory,  and  to  afford  to  Moses  or  Aaron  protection  and 
shelter  from  their  rage.^     It  is  added  that  by  night  this  sacred 

'  Ex.  xix.  16,  18.  *  Ex.xl.  34;  Num.  ix.  16s<^q. 

*  liov.  xvi.  2,  see  my  AUcrthumer,  pp.  *  Ex.  xl.  36  ;  see  1  Kings  viii.  1 0  sq. 

498  Fq.     The   entire   passiige,  Lev,  xvi.  •  Ex,  xl.  36,  37,  Num.  ix.   17-23,  x. 

3-13,  is  merely  an  exposition  of  the  few  11,  12,  33,  34. 

brief  words  in  ver.  2,  where  the  cloud  "*  Num.  xiv.  10,xvi.  19,  xvii.  7  [xvi.  42] 

being  regarded  as  a  sacred  apparition,  is  sq.,  Ex.  xvi.  10;  instead  of  "mon*  allien 

first  mentioned  quite  apart  would  be  wholly  without  meaning  here,  it 

'  t?^?.  is  necessary  to  read  ^i^lD^HK.  as  in  the 
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cloud  became  fire,  especially  during  journeys.'  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  in  so  far 
as  this  idea  is  due  to  the  memory  of  any  actual  phenomenon 
occurring  during  the  journey  in  the  desert,  we  are  driven  at 
length  to  think  of  the  sacred  altar-fire  alone.  At  the  sanc- 
tuary an  eternal  fire  must  bum.  Such  a  fire  actually  was  kept 
up  even  in  a  late  age.*  But  upon  journeys  through  the  desert, 
and  especially  by  night,  this  fire  must  have  been  kept  up  with 
especial  brilliancy,  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  holding 
together  the  extensive  caravan  by  a  visible  token  around  the 
sanctuary  as  a  centre;  so  that  it  would  appear  by  day  as  a 
moving  cloud,  and  by  night  as  fire.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Origins  the  things  real  and  apparent 
belonging  to  the  desert  and  to  the  migratory  life  in  general 
were  already  removed  from  the  province  of  distinct  memory. 
This  obscured  recollection,  and  the  natural  desire  of  forming 
a  visible  image  of  the  Divine  glory  then  present,  might  then 
easily  combine  to  produce  the  above-described  conception,  which 
is  certainly  not  a  simple  but  a  highly  complex  one.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  particular  points  of  this  conception  do,  and  what 
do  not,  rest  upon  real  facts  of  experience.  But  the  conception 
which  had  thus  arisen  was  treated  again  differently  by  the 
Third  Narrator ;  and  again  upon  a  nearer  survey  we  discover 
that  this  newest  version  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  great 
interval  in  the  development  of  the  age.  The  cloud,  no  longer 
regarded  as  subject  to  the  variations  in  altitude  alluded  to 
above,  is  now  termed  a  Pillar'  of  cloud,  and  treated  as 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Tabernacle,  and  as  being  in  iteelf  the  visible  covering  of 
Jahveh.  Now  therefore  the  cloud  itself  guides  the  people,  or 
freely  comes  to  and  vanishes  from  the  sacred  Tabernacle,  as 
only  Jahveh  himself  can  freely  appear  in  kindness  or  retire  in 
wrath;  and  especially  it  tarries  at  the  sacred  Tabernacle  in 
front,  and  is  adored  by  the  people  whenever  Moses  goes  out  of 
the  camp  to  speak  with  Jahveh  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  obtain 


parallol  passages  in  the  Book  of  Qpigins.  oven  apart  from  other  indications,  £x.  xiii. 
It  is  obvious  that  especially  after  the  21,  22,  xiv.  19,  24,  xxxiii.  9,   10,  Num. 
preposition  ^K  one  word  might  be  readilv  »"•  5,  xiv.  14,  Deut.  xxxi.  15.     Such  pas- 
mistaken  for  the  other.                              '  «iges  indeed  m   their  present  form  are 
»  Ex.  xl.  38,  Num.  ix.  16,  16 ;  compare  for  the  most  part  repeated  by  the  Fourth 
Num.  xiv.  14.  Namitor;  still  I  behove  that  the  Third 
*  See  above,  p.  126  sqq.  Js  ^o  ^^^al    author  of   this   conception, 
»  By     this    characteristic    expression,  because  the  chief  interest  of  the  Fourth 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  we  Narrator  turns  rather  on  another  point, 
arc  able  to  recognise  the  Third  Narrator  namely  the  staff  of  Moses. 
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counsel  (an  oracle).'  The  conception  of  the  cloud  has  here  im- 
perceptibly become  confounded  with  the  originallj  very  different 
one  of  the  Cherub  (i.  p.  322),  and  has  become  in  reference  to 
Moses  only  a  tangible  sign  of  his  Divine  appointment,  a  heavenly 
glory  surrounding  the  sacred  place  of  his  oracle  appearing  and 
disappearing  there  as  Moses  himself  comes  and  goes.  And 
whilst  in  the  conception  found  in  the  Book  of  Origins  it  is 
self-evident,  as  well  as  expressly  stated,  that  the  cloud  never 
appeared  till  the  sacred  Tabernacle  was  raised  and  dedicated,' 
the  Third  Narrator  can  without  difficulty  represent  his  so-called 
Pillar  of  cloud  as  appearing  long  before  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Exodus,  now  guiding  the  Israelites,  now  with  ter- 
rible forms  of  fire  scaring  away  their  foes.*  Many  similar  con- 
ceptions might  then  without  difficulty  attach  themselves  and 
become  amalgamated  with  this.^ 

Moreover,  even  the  apparently  unimportant  things  and  events 
of  daily  life  must  undoubtedly  have  been  regarded  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  with  reference  to  an  age  whose  spiritual  life  was  con- 
ceived to  have  attained  such  an  elevation.  When  once  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  grateful  heart  of  a  nation  are  opened  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  true  God,  the  nation  sees,  even  in  the  daily  gifts 
and  blessings  which  it  enjoys  and  through  which  it  lives,  more 
than  mere  physical  matter.  But  in  all  alleviations  of  present 
trouble  and  privation,  which  come  unexpected  and  undeserved, 
it  feels  far  more  inwardly  and  deeply  the  hand  of  the  Infinite 
and  Invisible  God,  whom  even  independently  of  this  experience 
it  had  already  begun  to  recognise.  Now  the  desert,  like  the  sea, 
seems  as  if  created  on  purpose  to  remind  man,  whose  spirit  is  so 
easily  overwhelmed  and  corrupted  by  the  luxury  of  some  regions 
of  the  earth,  of  his  bodily  helplessness  and  frailty,  and  in  this 
very  contrast  to  teach  him  to  esteem  more  truly  and  highly  those 
remarkable  alleviations  and  deliverances  which  surprise  him 
often,  even  in  the  desert.  And  as  we  speak  of  seamanlike  blunt- 
ness  and  honesty,  so,  even  at  the  very  earliest  time  known  to 
us,  the  example  of  the  Arab  of  the  desert  proves  the  desert 

^^«  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11,  Num.  xii.  4.  6,  9,    ^his  word  in  tho  form  Xi-C  has  even 

«  Ex.  xl.  34,  Num.  ix.  15,  x.  11  so.  P?^^^  1"*°  the  Korftn,  Sur.  ii.  240,  and 

'  Ex.  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv.  19,  24.    Accord-  ^®°*^?.  '°^    ^/^^  P?jtry.      (Zeitschrift 

ing    to    this   conception    also   Prophets  f^^  ^^^  ^""^^^  ^^*  Morgenlandes,  ii.  p. 

spolre,  as  Is.  ir.  5,  6,  Rev.  xxi.  1 1  sqq.  ^^^ J;  '*^)  .       tt  , 

and  iiith  it  was  bound  up  the  entire  feel-  J"®  ancient  Hebrew  conception,  e.g. 

ing  of  the  living  energy-  and  glory  of  God's  7  ^^  *^PP®**"'"^o  ^^  *^«  ^od  of  heaven  iu 

presence  (see  my  Alterihumcr,  p.  441  so.).  ^"®  heavenly  fire,  p.  105 ;  or  those  derived 

Thus  there  were  formed  from  it  the  Rabbi-  froni  the  aspect  of  volcanic  mountains, 

nical  expressions  of  the  nJ'DE*  i.e.  dwell-  ^^  Remaud,  Relation  dfs  Voyage$  (Paris, 

**  •  1845)  1.  p.  clxi. ;  Ilanno's  PeripL  c.  xvi.; 

ing,  presence,  n^anifcstcd  glory  of  Go  1 ;  and  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  21 . 
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capable  of  educating  its  children  to  be  an  upright,  generous, 
and  grateful  race.  The  sudden  appearance  of  manna,  of  birds 
of  passage,  and  of  drinkable  water,  must  have  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  Israelites,  on  whom  the  terrors  and  priva- 
tions of  the  desert  had  fallen  with  double  weight,  since  they 
had  only  just  left  a  land  of  luxury  and  opulence,  and  as  more- 
over they  had  immediately  before  had  the  most  living  expe- 
rience of  the  presence  of  the  true  Redeemer  and  Deliverer 
among  themselves.  The  profoundest  doctrines  and  sublimest 
exhortations  might  easily  be  founded  upon  such  a  theme.  All 
this  is  tolerably  self-evident,  but  is  also  clearly  indicated  by  the 
Earliest  Narrator.*  Besides,  this  lofty  spirit,  ono^  awakened, 
will  certainly  be  more  likely  to  discover  the  scanty  and  infrequent 
supports  of  life  supplied  by  the  desert,  and  to  use  them  cleverly ; 
as  in  tlie  case  mentioned  in  the  earliest  narrative,  of  a  piece  of 
wood  found  by  Moses  and  seeming  to  be  shown  him  by  Jahveh 
himself  in  answer  to  his  earnest  entreaty,  by  which  he  made 
the  bitter  water  sweet  ;*  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  manna  and 
the  various  methods  of  preparing  it  described  by  the  same 
Narrator.'  But  the  longer  the  nation  was  established  in  Canaan, 
the  further  removed  would  all  such  recollections  of  the  desert 
become :  and  of  the  full  circle  of  memory  it  was  natural  that 
only  one  half  should  be  retained,  the  more  interesting  to  the 
devout  and  thankful  heart,  the  recollection  namely  of  the  won- 
derful preservation  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waste  unfruitful 
desert.  The  prophet  Hosea*  deals  with  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
this  memory  in  the  freest  and  most  apposite  manner,  indicating 
that  what  had  formerly  happened  might  happen  again,  in  the 
same  or  a  different  form.  And  so,  even  in  the  Book  of  Origins, 
it  was  Jahveh  himself  who  sent  Manna,  the  Bread  of  Heaven, 
to  be  the  constant  food  of  the  desert,  and  birds  of  passage 
occasionally,  to  be  eaten  with  it,  and  who  caused  Moses  to 
strike  the  rock  with  his  sacred  staff  and  bring  forth  the  streams 
of  water  to  satisfy  man  and  beast.*  In  fact  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  wonders  of  the  desert  is  by  the  writer  of  that  book 
already  so  far  removed  from  the  inspection  of  any  mere  histo- 
rical eye,  that  he  can  inseparably  combine  with  those  views  his 
chief  object,  viz.  the  explanation  of  the  law,  and  represent  the 
manna  the  pure  food  of  heaven**  (in  whos3  production  man 
cannot  aid,  as  in  the  case  of  com),  as  always  appearing  in 

*  Ex.  XV.  2t-26.  *  Ex.  xvi.  Num.  xi,  xx.   1-13. 

'  Ex.  XV.  2o.  •  It  is  naniwl  *  ftiigeU*  foo  I '  as  wirly  as 

*  Num.  xi.  7  8-].  Pfl.    ixxviii.    25;  compard    Ps.    cv.    4), 

*  Hos.  ii.  16  [U]  sq. ;  compare  xi.  1-5,  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  4  P^ra  i.  19. 
xii.  10  [9]. 
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precisely  the  right  qaantitj  to  supply  not  only  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  people,  but  also  the  double  quantity  required  to 
render  possible  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  desert.^ 
The  Deuteronomist  finally  goes  further,*  and  says  that  the  rai- 
ment and  the  shoes  of  the  wanderers  (things  which  it  appeared 
impossible  to  procure  in  the  desert)  did  not  wax  old  during  the 
forty  years.  This  idea,  derived  from  such  figures  as  the  Pro- 
phets often  use,'  was  in  fact  only  the  widest  extension  of  the 
idea  of  the  exalted  inner  power  of  the  Mosaic  age,  asserting 
itself  even  in  external  things* 

And  finally,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  not  easy  to  realise 
how  great  and  holy  was  the  actual  power  of  that  man  upon 
whom  rested  the  entire  elevation  and  glory  of  that  age,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  referred  to  man,  whether  we  regard  its  source 
or  its  effect — the  man  who  first  made  the  amazing  attempt, 
as  national  leader  and  commander,  to  act  upon  mind  by  mind 
alone,  and  to  whom,  if  to  any  one,  the  staff  of  command  was 
gtven  and  maintained  by  God  himself.     But  even  the  Book  of 

*  Ex.    xvi.    15-36.     The   question  of  must  not  forgot  among  other  considcra- 

the  original  nature  of  this  manna,  and  tions  that  edible  gums  are  still  to  be  fonnd 

vhcther  it  is  identical  with  that  found  in  those  regions,  as  also  many  rarer  kind:i 

still,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  in  that  of  such  'heavenly  food;'  see  the  collec- 

region,  can  only  receive  a  strictly  scien-  tions    in    Hitter's   Erdkunde  Band    ziv. 

tific  answer  from  men  who  like  Ehrenberg  p.    665-695 ;  C.    Galton's   Bericht  e'mea 

of  Berlin  have  carefully  investigated  the  Forschers  im  tropischen  Suda/rika,  Leip. 

manna  in   all   parts.    It  is   clear   from  lSoi,'p.6!)\  S^'itschr.  der  Deutsch,  Morffenl, 

Ex.  xvi.  32-36  that  even  when  the  Book  Ges,  iv.  p.  224 ;  Seetzen's  i?aMti  i.  p.  323, 

of  Origins  was  written   manna  was  re-  iii.  p.  75-80,  129 ;  Burckhardt's  /S^uz  p. 

gardod  by  the  nation  as  a  sacred  memento  738 ;  and  that  most  recent   striking  ex- 

of  the  glorious  age  when  the  community  ample  reported  fromAlgeria  in  the  2>c^ar^ 

was  founded;  and  therefore  a  basket-full  Gasette^  Sept.  22,  1849,  and  in  the  Athc' 

(doubtless  renewed  from  time  to  time)  was  n<fum,  Oct.  6,  1849,  not  to  mention  stories 

brought  from  Sioai,  and  preserved  in  the  like  Eiculfs  in  Laurent's  Peregrinatores 

Ark  uf  the  Covenant.    It  was  regarded  mcdii  aevi  p.  123.    Diodorus  Sic.  i.  60, 

therefore  by  the  ancient  community  some-  relates  how  quails  appeared  in  surprising 

what  as  Christians  view  baptismal  water  multitude  at  Khinocolura ;  and  similar  tra- 

from  the  Jordan  ;  and  as  water  from  the  ditions  are  not  very  uncommon,  even  the 

Jordan  does  not  differ  from  water  elsewhere,  locusts  of  the  desert  sometimes  appearing 

but  all  depends  upon  faith,  and  the  faith  as  a  *  food  of  God;*  eee.Le  Grand  DiserttysLr 

in  this  case  is  directed  towards  a  fact  of  Daumas  et  Ausonede  Chancel,  Paris  1851, 

jASt  history,  so  with  regard  to  the  manna  compare  this  with  my  Alterth.  p.  195  sq.  ; 

little  depends  upon  its  external  form,  when  alsoForphyry  de  Ahstin.  i.  25 ;  Paroemiogr. 

the  question  is  restricted  to  its  religious  Or.  i.  p.  143 ;  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morg, 

aspect.     But  hence  it  follows  undoubtedly  6^f«.  1864,  p.  466.    Moreover,  respecting 

that  the  manna  was  an  ordinary  natural  the  water  of  the   desert  see  similar  in- 

substance    and   not   6omethin<T   pos^iljle  stances  in  Tabari's  Annals  i.  p.  190  sqq. ; 

only  then.     Indeed  it  is  still  found  upon  Vf,  B^IKh  ' Oqha  der  Eroberer  Xordafrikas^ 

certain   trees  among   the  mountiiuH    of  Gott.  1859,  p.  37,  59;  Notices  et  ExtraiU 

Sinai,  and  collected  and  distributed  by  tlio  xii.  p.  461,  552, 631  ;  Journal  Asiat.  18i3, 

monks  of  the  adjacent  monasteries  ;  and  it  p.  190,  195;  Seetzen's  Jieiscn  \\\,  p.  13; 

may  have  been  much  more  abundant  in  Olympiodorusin  Photius'5iW»o//«^<?ilxxx. 

former  ages  than   at  present.     If  h')w-  p.  191,  Hosch. ;  Klauson'syEveo^i.p.  10  ; 

ever  this  alone  does  not  suffice  to  render  Brugsch's  Hist.  d^6gypte  i.  p.  153. 
intelligible  all  the  various  accounts  uf  the        ^  Deut.  viii.  4,  xxix.  4. 
manna  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  we        '  See  Is.  v.  27. 
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Origins  regarded  tLis  staff  as  a  mere  external  power,  described 
its  origin*  and  made  Moses  by  its  efiScacy  draw  water  from  the 
rock.*  Then  in  the  hands  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators, 
it  became  ^  as  the  staff  of  God' — a  mere  outward  sign  of  the 
great  divine  power  then  revealed  upon  earth  under  Moses  and 
Aaron.  By  its  instrumentality,  even  before  the  advent  at  Sinai, 
Moses  drew  water  from  the  rock;'  and  by  raising  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  general's  b&ton,  during  the  same  period  he  conquered 
Amalek,  since  the  host  under  Joshua  pressed  forward  or  retired 
according  as  it  remained  firmly  raised  up  in  his  hands  or  not, 
wherefore  Aaron  and  Hur  came  finally  to  support  his  hands 
on  either  side;^  and  by  means  of  this  same  staff,  even  in 
Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  Moses  and  Aaron  accomplished  all 
their  noble  achievements  (see  p.  61  sqq.).  Thus  even  here,  in 
the  case  of  the  staff,  one  simple  telling  image  becomes  the 
current  coin  for  the  expression  of  the  recollection  of  a  very 
manifold  spiritual  agency,  like  a  new  technical  term  adopted 
to  describe  a  newly-discovered  natural  agency. 

But  on  the  nature  of  Moses'  relation  to  the  people,  after  his 
influence  had  been  long  firmly  established  among  them,  the  extant 
fragments  of  the  Third  Narrator  contain  some  ideas,  as  peculiar 
as  they  are  significant.  This  Narrator  tells  how  the  countenance 
of  this  greatest  of  all  Prophets  had,  without  his  knowing  it, 
become  shining,  through  discoursing  so  long  with  God  face  to 
face.  Returning  from  Sinai  to  the  i)eople  with  the  tables  of 
the  Law,  he  had  around  his  head  a  bright  reflection  of  the  pure 
eternal  Light,  to  which  he  had  approached  nearer  than  any 
before.  Aaron  himself  and  all  the  elders  of  the  community 
were  so  surprised  at  this  unexpected  appearance,  that  none 
ventured  to  approach  him  until  he  encouraged  them  to  come 
on  and  hear  the  word  of  God  by  him.  Not  to  affright  them 
again  in  the  same  way,  he  ever  afterwai'ds  covered  his  shin- 
ing countenance  with  a  mask,  which  he  only  laid  aside  when 
he   entered  the   Sanctuary.*     Nothing    could    declare    more 

^  Num.  xvi,  xvii.    See  above,  p.  180.  ^^^  ^jji^h  may  mean  either  to  shhie 

'  Num.   XX.    1-11;   compare  ApoUod.  ,-                      ,     ,.,    v 

Bibl.  iii.  14,  1 ;  Paus.  Ptrieg.  iv.  36.  6.  (^o  ?PPO^  }9  ^^  ^^^  o^^  t<)  rejoice  and 

■  Ex.  xvii.  1-7.  ^  aestre.    The  LXX.   render  the  word 

*  Vv.  8-13.     Among  the  Romans  too  Bomewhat  too  loosely  by  KdXvfifia.     On 

the  raising  or  letting  down  of  the  Eagle  0^°^^  occasions  also  the  ancients  often 

was  the  signal  for  the  attack  or  retreat.  speak  of  a  shining  countenance,  but  it  is 

»  Ex.  xxxiv.  29-36 ;  niDIO  which  Onke-  undoubtedly  only  as  an  imitation  of  the 

,       ,              ,,,*••*'                    T  Old   festamont  that  these  images  recur 

los  has  best  rendered  by  pDK  n^l  mask  j„  jgi^m  (see  Reinaud's  DescHption   des 

(m    Arabic    it    is    called    simply  ^^^-^    Momtments  \. -g.  \^*! ,  W.  p.  71.  163),  and 

irp6ci0wovY   is    properly    iimUarity,    and    ^\^^  '"  ^\^  fep""^  century  of  the  Hegira 

*  ,  the  so-called  Moqanna  m  like  manner  put 

hence    ma»ky   from    njlj.  n\P  =^-^1  and    ^^  ^  nj^sk  (see  Ilm-Challikan  i.  p.  441 
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expressive!  J  both  the  peculiar  elevation  and  glory  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Moses  in  its  final  transfiguration,  and  the  wide  interval 
which  gradually  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  (as 
was  observed  on  p.  178  sqq.).  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
both  the  timid  awe,  increasingly  felt  by  the  community,  of  the 
Divine  power  shining  forth  from  him,  and  their  own  incapacity 
to  cast  an  undimmed  and  undazzled  eye  upon  that  glory  which 
now  rose  as  never  sun  rose  before,  to  be  perfectly  and  per- 
manently manifested  in  Moses.  And  whenever  Moses  passed 
through  the  camp  to  the  sacred  Tabernacle — so  says  the  second 
of  these  traditions — all  stood  up  and  followed  him  with  reveren- 
tial eyes ;  but  only  when  the  pillar  of  cloud,  described  p.  219  sq., 
rested  over  the  sacred  Tabernacle,  did  they  fall  down  and 
worship.*  In  this  act  however  is  embodied  the  whole  truth  of 
genuine  religion,  which  even  in  the  highest  Prophet  can  only 
see  and  honour  the  man,  and  not  directly  the  Divine  itself. 

But  if  the  exaltation  of  Moses  was  already  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  such  symbols  of  supernatural  transfiguration,  it  was 
only  consistent  to  invest  the  close  of  his  life  with  equal  mystery. 
There  is  little  probability  (even  from  the  remarks  on  p.  133  sqq.) 
that  in  the  earliest  times  the  graves  of  the  leaders  who  cded 
beyond  the  Jordan,  such  as  Aaron  or  Moses,  were  much  visited ; 
and  the  precise  spot  of  the  death  of  Moses  must  early  havje 
become  uncertain.  Thus  the  Deuteronbmist  *  says  that  he  was 
buried  at  Hag-gai  in  the  land  of  Moab,  i.e.  (according  to  pp.  209 
sqq.),  at  a  place  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  encamp- 
ment during  the  wanderings,  but  that  no  one  knew  his  grave — 
as  if  it  were  more  suitable  that  his  grave  should  not  be  like 
that  of  another  man.  Prom  this  rudimentary  conception  grew " 
many  later  ideas  respecting  the  mysterious  end  of  this  unique 
being,  whose  life  had  not  been  less  miraculous.^ 

But  in  general,  even  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  Moses  was  the 

nr.  Slanc).     Limblidi us  relate!  that  even  this  point  is  found  Deut.  xxxiii.  21.     The 

Pythagoras  appeared  witli  a  cover  before  Riibbiiiical  notion  that  Moses  die<l  in  con 

his  exoteric  disciples:  Life  of  Vyxhugoras,  sequence  of  a  kiss  of  God  is  seen  in  it:* 

c.  xvii.  cotl.  Ixxii.  germ    in   Philo  (o»    CairCs    Offerimj,    in 

'  Kx.  xxxiii.  8-11 ;  compare  p.  29  note.  Opera  i.  p.  165),  and  in  Ev.  Nieod.  c.  xvi. 

*  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  see  above,  p.  213.  in  the  idcii  that  he  died  btf  the  word  of  G'hI 

*  Subsequent  writers  went  further  in  {^y  frfifxart  Kupiou,  for  the  LXX.  had  at 
the  same  direction  ;  but  the  most  utterly  all  cA'ents  in  xxxiv.  5  already  translated 
incongruous  account  if4  that  given  by  •*  i  •  >  ./  /  »;  . 
Josophus  {Ant'ujuitUs,  iv.  8.  48),  who  in-  ^'  ^P  ^V  ^-^  **'*  ^^Atarof  Kvplov.  By  do- 
tro<lucc«  a  cloud  which  at  tlie  last  moment  orees  therefore  Moses  was  associateil  "with 
made  him  invisible  w*  aw  (Onjifs,  tih  li  >i^  Klias  :   Philo,  Quaes,  in   Gen.  v.    2i  (in 

,  1  ,        ,,    ,  •.,>•,        •  Aucher  ii.  p.  69  sq.)  ;  Matt.  xvii.  3 ;  Kv. 

could  bftir  that  meaning!     Besides  nap*^     ^icod.  c.  xvi.  compare  Rev.  xi.  3.     Simi- 

is  certainly  indefinite  ;  sec  my  Lehrbuch,     larly  he  came  to  bo  described  as  awoBifS, 
§   274  b.    The  firtt  further  allusion  to    CHem.  Ho7n.  xix.  22. 
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type  of  the  Prophet,  Aaron  of  the  Priest:  with  whom  was 
associated,  to  form  the  third  member  of  a  typical  circle,  their 
exalted  sister  Miriam  (or  Mariam,  according  to  the  Hellenistic 
pronunciation),  as  type  of  the  position  of  highest  dignity  to 
which  woman  could  aspire  under  Jahveism.  In  this  religion 
the  sacerdotal  dignity  could  not  be  held  by  a  woman ;  but  the 
prophetical,  as  being  freer  and  bound  by  no  external  con- 
ditions, might.  It  would  in  fact  be  most  readily  conferred  on 
women  who,  like  the  Prophetess^  Miriam,  restricted  their 
controlling  energy  to  the  female  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
later  narrators  carry  still  further  this  idea  of  the  typical 
significance  of  the  greatest  minds  of  that  age.  Thus  even  in 
this  region,  as  in  that  of  the  Patriarchs  (i.  290  sqq.)}  mere 
abstract  types,  not  historical  characters,  would  have  been  left 
us,  had  not  the  historical  recollection  of  the  characteristics  of 
those  minds  and  the  age  to  which  they  belonged  been  previously 
committed  to  writing. 

The  exalted  veneration  for  Moses,  which  in  the  centuries 
immediately  before  the  Babylonian  captivity  received  an  immense 
impetus,  after  that  period  gradually  passed  all  reasonable  bounds, 
both  with  the  Jews  and  still  more  with  the  Samaritans.  After 
the  time  of  Ezra  this  veneration  was  extended  to  the  Pentateuch 
as  his  abiding  work.  This  excessive  veneration  cared  less  and 
less  for  the  real  facts  of  ancient  history,  and  took  an  eccentric 
pleasure  in  pursuing  the  strangest  conceits.  Among  the  known 
writings  of  this  winter-season  of  the  nation,  the  most  honourable 
place  is  occupied  by  Philo  *  on  the  Life  of  Moses.'  Philo  here 
treats  of  Moses  in  the  four  capacities  of  King,  Lawgiver, 
High-Priest  and  Prophet,*  and  writes  his  history  strictly  and 
solely  from  the  Pentateuch  and  with  his  characteristic  refined 
taste  throughout ;  but  quite  freely  as  regards  the  manner,  with 
the  extreme  of  rhetorical  adornment,  and  with  an  attempt  at 
artificial  restoration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Mosaic  age 

*  The  expression  'Prophetess'  in  the  related  than  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 

ancient   reference    to    her,  Ex.  xy.  20,  extant  records. 

cannot  by  any  means  be  equivalent  to  ,  ^ence  in  printing  this  work  it  ought 
•poetess,  as  has  been  seriously  maintained.  ^^  divided  into  four  instead  of  tSee 
Neither  ^^13  nor  njn  (compare  my  Pro-  ^ooks ;  the  fourth  beginning  with  iii.  23 
pheten  des  Alt.  B.fYolA.T^.  14  note)  IB  ever  (T.  ii.  p.  163  Mang.).  Moreover  this 
thus  employed.  Besides,  according  to  Ex.  Sermon  (to  give  it  its  right  name)  is  not 
zv.  1,  Minam  is  by  no  means  to  be  re-  a  complete  Life  of  Moses,  since  Philo 
garded  preeminently  as  tiie  composer  of  passes  over  many  particulars  as  super- 
thatsong.  Micahvi.  4  rightly  coordinates  fluous  for  his  object,  or  possibly  as  not 
the  three  members  of  this  exalted  £&mily.  intelligible  to  himself;  he  does  not  e.g. 
It  is  however  obvious  that  in  the  origi-  give  any  account  of  the  speech  of  Ba- 
nal accounts  respecting  the  noble  sister  laam's  ass. 
of  these  glorious  brothers  far  more  was 

YOL.  II.  Q 
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rather  in  the  language  of  the  pnlpit.  Nevertheless,  besides 
his  figurative  interpretations  (allegories),  he  introduces  many  of 
the  scholastic  opinions  then  current,  and  takes  the  idea  of  a 
Sacred  Book  in  so  inflexible  a  sense  as  to  teach  that  Moses 
historically  described  his  own  death,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, before  the  time.  But  though  Philo  held  so  strictly 
to  the  Pentateuch,  there  were  others  even  in  that  age  who  used 
this  sacred  territory  with  much  greater  freedom.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees  (i.  p.  201  sq.),  written  about  the  last  century  before 
Christ,  pretends  that  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  were  com- 
municated by  God  to  Moses  during  his  forty  days'  fast  upon 
Mount  SinaL  But  especially  the  mysterious  youth  of  the  hero 
(see  p.  88  sq.),  and  the  close  of  his  life,  which  also  had  very 
early  been  drawn  into  the  region  of  mystery  (see  p.  224),  were 
tempting  fields  to  fill  up  with  inventions  and  fictions :  ^  just  as 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Gospel  history  ultimately  became  the 
chief  subject  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  One  of  the  most  inno- 
cent conceits  in  which  that  age  indulged  was  that  Moses  on 
account  of  his  high  dignity  and  incomparable  excellence  had 
various  widely  differing  names.^  The  better  part  of  the  nation 
in  its  best  ages  had  however  been  wise  and  modest  enough  to 
distinguish  him  only  by  one  name— which  in  its  original  fukiess 
of  meaning  was  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  possible — ^the 
Man  of  God.*  As  far  as  we  know,  this  name  was  given  first  to 
him,  and  long  borne  by  him  alone,  being  applied  to  him  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Book  of  Origins  long  after  his  death  only  rarely, 
and  therefore  with  all  the  greater  emphasis.     But  much  wilder 

*  The  passage  Jude  0,  which  is  cer-  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  histoiy  of  his 

tainly  quoted  from  some  work  extensively  yonth,  but  treats  it  differently  trom  that 

known    in  the  very  first  century  after  already  described  p.  88  sq.  It  may  indeed 

Christ,  shows  how  early  the  attempt  was  have  originated  in  the  early  Rabbinical 

made  to  describe  exactly  the  final   mo-  age  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  on  the 

ment  of  the  life  of  Moses,  and  to  weave  Death  of  Moses,  but  it  has  been  preserved 

into  this  description  a  complete  answer  to  in  an  older  and  simpler  form  than  the 

the  questions  which  arose  concerning  his  two  versions  of  that  book.    A  saying  of 

highest  gloiy,  and  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Moses  not  now  found  in  the  Pentateuch 

A  fhigment  of  this  '  Ascension  of  Moses '  may  be  read  in  Theoph.  ad  Autolye.  ii. 

in  the  old  Latin  translation  has  now  been  50 ;  compare  idso  Justin  contra  TrypK  ch. 

rediscovered  and  published.    In  the  (767^.  xc.  Ill  sqq. 

Gd,  AnzHgen^  1862,  p.  4  sqq.,  I  have  dis-        *  E.g.  that  after  the  ascension  to  heaven 

cussed  its  exact  age.  Probably  it  was  this  he  ought  to  be  called  McXx^  (Jnngly  ?)  Cle  • 

work  which,  subsequently  undergoing  re-  mens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  23  (p.  848)  ;  other 

peated  modifications,  finally  assumed  the  names  again  are  found  in  the  work  edited 

full  Babbinical  form,  which  under  the  name  by  Ghiulmyn,  pp.  9,  10. 
Pettrath-Moshe  it  has  retained    in  two        •  According  to  the  Book  of  Origins, 

widely  differing  elaborations.  Both  of  these  Josh.  xiv.  6,  ho  is  first  so  called  in  solemn 

have  been  made  known  chiefiy  by  Oilb.  language  under  Joshua ;  and  in  fact  in 

GUulmyn,   1627,  and  subsequently  (but  the  Pentateuch  it  is  only  the  Last  Editor 

without  the  Hebrew)  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  (see  i.  p.  130)  who  calls  him  so,  Deut. 

1714.    To  these  two  books  is  prefixed  a  xxxiii.  1 ;  as  is  also  done  in  the  title  to 

smaller  one  on  the  Life  of  Moses,  which  Ps.  xc. 
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and  more  presumptuous  fictions,  which  in  the  end  almost  over- 
turned the  true  history,  were  sanctioned  by  some  writers,  after 
the  ^  Man  of  God '  as  such  wis  said  to  have  risen  up  a  second 
time  in  the  world,  without  being  again  recognised  in  his  true 
historical  form.  Thus  some  one  produced  the  fable,  that  the 
two  high  mountain-ranges  which  surround  the  Wddi  Maujeb, 
i.e.  the  Amon  (mentioned  p.  202  sqq.),  had  formed  an  arch  to 
make  a  firm  bridge  for  Moses  and  his  host.*  How  freely  these 
fable-makers  could  act  when  once  in  their  element,  raised  far 
above  all  historical  restraints,  is  yet  very  clearly  to  be  seen  in 
the  stories  of  Moses  and  the  Kor&n.'  But  since  among  these 
there  are  absolutely  no  new  sources  for  the  history  of  Moses 
brought  to  light,  we  may  here  pass  them  completely  by. 

But  all  such  later  glorifications  and  embellishments  of  the 
history  of  the  great  founder  of  the  true  community  are  the 
less  needed  by  us,  because  the  further  course  of  the  history 
after  his  death  brings  us  new  and  not  unimportant  evidence  of 
his  true  greatness.  For,  different  as  was  the  form  assumed 
by  the  history  of  Joshua  as  an  independent  leader  firom  that  of 
his  predecessor,  yet  in  its  main  points  it  is  only  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  all  the  aspirations  first  and  powerfully  aroused  in 
the  Israelites  by  Moses,  and  now  developed  in  the  form  they 
naturally  assumed  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  per- 
sonal agency.  All  then  that  appears  great  and  glorious  in  the 
history  of  Joshua  is  ultimately  only  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 

*  A  Bhort  notice  of  this  is  stiU  found  der  Muulmanner  (Frankfort,  1845)  p. 
in  Chron.  Samar.  c.  42  msc.  p.  206,  com-  126-191.  Connected  with  the  great  firce- 
pare  i.  19.  But  what  inventions  must  have  dom  used  by  the  Arabs  in  Sie  repeti- 
cxisted  when  such  a  one  could  be  publicly  tion  of  these  and  many  other  of  the  car- 
brought  forward  I  The  same  author  £&bled  liest  histories,  we  find  a  great  change  in 
that  the  kings  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  the  pronunciation  of  many  names.  Thu8 
Midian  were  destroyed  in  order  that  the  they  said  Shu'aib  for  Hobab,  p.  44  sq., 
Israelites  might  plunder  their  flocks !  On  H&riin  for  Aaron,  and  in  like  manner 
a  par  with  this  is  the  story  that  God  him-  Qilriin  for  the  Korah  mentioned  p.  178. 
self  guarded  his  people  by  tents  from  the  This  Korah  was  then  always  depicted  as 
heat  of  the  sun,  whereby  at  the  same  the  most  determined  opponent  and  rival 
time  the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  Moses,  and  therefore  as  a  true  Egyptian 
was  explained,  4  Ezra  i.  20,  and  the  story  magician,  alchemist,  and  treasure  collector 
that  he  bent  the  rocks  of  Sinai  over  them  ([see  Sur,  xxviii.  76-82  and  also  BaidhAvt), 
for  a  shelter,  T.  'Abodn  zara,  p.  2b,  which  just  as  the  artisan  who  made  Aaron's  calf 
must  be  borrowed  from  an  Apocryphotit  (p.  183)  was,  from  the  notorious  hatred  of 
and  yet  is  there  professedly  only  derived  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans,  stigma- 
from  Ex.  zix.  17;  seealso4Ezra  iii.  18sq.  tised  as  'the  Samaritan,'  Sur.  xx.  96. 
We  are  told  by  Hermas  i.  2.  3  of  a  book  But  many  new  names  of  places  also 
belonging  to  the  same  age  on  Eldod  and  emerge  ;  the  stxcred  valley  of  the  calling  of 
Medad,  tEe  prophetic  non-prophets  koown  Moses,  e.g.,  is  here  named  Tova,  Sttr,  xx. 
from  Num.  xi.  26  sq.  The  Epistle  of  Bar-  12,  Ixxix.  16;  comp.  i.  p.  316  note.  B. 
nabas  also  (ch.  xii.)  alludes  to  an  Apocry-  Beer's  Leben  Moaea  nach  Aufaasung  der 
phon  on  Ex.  xvii.  11,  Judischen   Sage  (in   the  Jahrb.  fur  die 

'  Moreover  these  are  generally  derived  Geschichte  der  Juden^  iii,  p.  1-64,  1863) 

with  but  little  change  from  Rabbinical  is  left  unfinished, 
legends :  see  G.  Weil's  Biblische  Legendm 

q2 
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the  activity  of  his  greater  predecessor.  And  though  the  latter 
had  to  depart  from  the  visible  scene  before  the  national  e£Ports  of 
Israel  had  reached  the  goal  of  even  the  first  and  most  pressing 
necessity,  still  he  had  so  thoroughly  transformed  the  inner 
character  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  strongest  and 
holdest  spirits  among  them,  and  so  filled  them  with  the  lofty 
spirit  of  true  religion,  that  even  while  dying  he  created  the 
entire  glory  of  the  age  of  Joshua.  Thus  one  glory  rises  oat 
of  another  glory,  one  victory  out  of  another  victory.  In  the 
second  great  stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  from  the  soul  of  the 
departing  Samuel,  the  true  restorer  of  the  Mosaic  Theocracy 
to  his  age,  the  glory  of  David  arose,  perfecting  the  extern^ 
realisation  of  what  already  existed  as  an  inner  principle  through 
him :  so  here  the  true  greatness  of  the  real  glory  of  Moses  is 
now  seen  most  evidently  in  this,  that  immediately  out  of  it 
Joshua  arose  to  bring  the  secular  task  of  Moses  to  its  final 
completion  in  a  manner  equally  glorious.  For  it  is  everywhere 
the  sign  of  true  historical  greatness,  that  it  cannot  die  oat^ 
but  propagates  itself;  although  upon  one  elevation  which  is  the 
highest  attainable  in  its  age,  another  equally  lofty  cannot  im- 
mediately follow. 
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C.  The  great  Victories,  and  the  New  Home,  undee 

Joshua's  Leadebship. 

I.  Authorities  respecting  Joshua. 

Joshua  (or,  aocording  to  the  later  pronunciation,  Jeshua)  ^  was 
honoured  by  the  ancient  world  as  Completer  of  Moses'  work — 
not  indeed  the  inner,  but  the  outer  work — so  far  as  completion 
was  possible  in  those  earlj  days.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact,  that  all  the  important  historical  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us  respecting  Moses,  follow  up  his  life  immediately  by  the 
career  of  Joshua;  thus  closing  with  him  the  cycle  of  Mosaic  his- 
tory. This  is  capable  of  demonstration  from  all  the  authorities 
which  have  been  described  at  p.  15  sqq.  in  reference  to  Moses. 

As  the  principal  portion  of  our  history  now  passes  over  to  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  had  already  attained  a  high  degree 
of  culture  and  literary  power,  we  might  hope  henceforward 
to  obtain  Canaanite  or  Phenician,  as  well  as  Biblical,  records. 
And  if  indeed  (to  say  nothing  of  Sanchoniathon)  we  still  pos- 
sessed the  histories  of  Theodotus,  Hypsicrates  and  Mochus, 
which  Asitus  translated  into  Greek,  and  which  appear  to  have 
comprehended  even  the  very  earliest  times ;  *  or  had  Josephus, 
instead  of  commencing  his  extracts  from  such  writings  with  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  allowed  us  to  share  the  information  given 
by  them  on  the  older  ages ;  we  should  doubtless  find  invaluable 
memorials  of  an  event  which  stood  alone  in  its  influence  on  the 
whole  destiny  of  the  Canaanites.  But  of  all  these  treasures, 
nothing  now  remains  to  us.  We  might  indeed  still  retain  one 
memorial  of  the  mighty  convulsion  produced  by  the  first  violent 
irruption  of  Israel  on  the  Canaanites,  could  we  place  dependence 
on  a  very  late  account,'  according  to  which  the  Phenicians, 

1  This  appe«ir8  first  inKeh.  viii.  17 ;  but  War  ii.  10,  where  he  explains  the  origin 

the  LXX.  nave  always  *Ii}«rovf,  as  also  of  the  Moors.    He  also  says  that  Phenicia 

Ifeb.   iv.   8  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  then  extended  to  the  borders  of  Egypt^  and 

'Icurovf,  iSibyll.  ii.  248,  is  a  curious  modifi-  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 

cation,  which  has  been  retained  only  in  writers  on  its  earliest  history,  it  had  oriei- 

Ethiopic.  nallv  but  one  king.    What  an  extraordi- 

'  Eusebius  Prop,  Evang,  z.    11   and  nari  ly  early  period  these  historians  must 

Clemens  Alex.   Strom,  i.  21.    The  two  surely  hare  been  speaking   of!     What 

first   Greek    names  must,   therefore,   be  Suidas  says  s.  v.  Xa^ady  is  derirod  from 

tmnsdations  of  Phenician  names,  such  as  the  same  authority ;  and  Eragrius  Hist 

Mulumbal.  EccL  iv.   18  expressly  says  that  he  had 

*  In  Ptocopius*  Hisiary  qf  ike  Fandtd  met  with  this  statement  nowhen   but 
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when  they  found  Joshua's  warriors  irresistible,  migrated  first 
to  Egypt,  and  then,  finding  the  conntry  too  densely  peopled  for 
them,  went  fnrther,  and  overspread  the  whole  of  Libya  (i.e. 
Africa)  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  retaining  everywhere 
their  own  language ;  and  built  in  Numidia  a  fortress  Tigisis  (or 
Tingis) ;  where,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  were 
discovered,  near  a  great  well,  two  pillars  of  white  stone  bearing 
in  Phenician  the  inscription:  *We  are  those  who  fied  from 
before  the  robber  Jeshus  son  of  Naue/  But,  however  intrinsi- 
cally probable  it  may  be  that  the  Canaanites,  forced  back  upon 
a  narrow  strip  of  sea-coast,  should  be  driven  to  think  of  emi- 
gration, yet  the  inscription  itself,  and  consequently  the  whole 
narrative  (for  all  hinges  upon  the  inscription),  bears  so  evidently 
the  colour  of  fiction,^  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  anything 
upon  it.  Similar  narratives  of  a  simpler  character  ^  are  indeed 
met  with  in  somewhat  earlier  writers ;  but  these,  though  refer- 
ring to  quite  different  regions,  are  very  deficient  in  special 
details,  and  may  have  originated  only  in  vague  general  con- 
jectures, such  as  abound  in  late  works.  Our  authorities  on 
this  portion  of  history  are  thus  virtually  limited  to  the  Biblical 
records. 

On  examining  these,  we  are  struck,  in  the  present  Book  of 
Joshua,  with  a  number  of  narratives  which,  notwithstanding 
their  brevity,  are  entitled  to  rank  very  high  for  perspicuity  and 


in  FrocopIuB.    Moses  Chorcncnsis,  Hist,  to  this  pronnnciation.    The  final  letters  of 

Arm.  i.   17f  however,    gives    the    same  non-Greek  names  at  that  time  underwent 

account,  and  also  the  Talmud  Jer.  Skeb.  vi.  many  mutations :  n,  m,  «,  "were  gradually 

in  a  briefer  form.  dropped  ;    thus   ♦xKCfi   as  dat.  of  ^ty*^s 

>  How  could  an    inscription    possibly  OTyTQ^^^^^^o's  Life  of  Moses  i,  56;  Keits 

hare  been  composed   in  this  form  ?    In  as  nom.  of  Cain  in  Josephus  Ant.  i.  2 ; 

any  ciiso  this   must  bo    allowed   to  bo  as  likowiso  J^ouvrj  from  Simenif  ibid.  vi. 

only  the  coner.d  purixjrt,   not   the   full  14,  2,  and  A«<7^for  |DT  LXX.  Gen.  x.  12; 

ana  literal    expression.     But   this    con-  "RriBaafiTi  from  Bethshemesh  in  Jos.  Ant, 

cession  deprives  the  account  of  all  relist-  vi.  1.  3.    It  is  true  that  Josephus   and 

bility  for  us  who  are  unable  to  inspect  others  formed  also  such  proper  names  as 

the  inscription  for  ourselves;  especially  ^iXacf/A    from    I^Vk'     No^/xof    from    153 

when  we  reflect  that  even  in  Procopius'  _         ,       ,.       '1     'r    ^     ...«...«      ..»J..* 

days  the  reading  of  early  Phcniciau  in-  ^'^^''  ,  *'"'il'.i'~"    ^f^^.     KDK- 

Bcriptions  was  no  easy  matter,    .ind,  in  "«X«;«  from   n3VD;    not  to    ep«>i  of 

nddiUon  to  this,  not  only  does  the  entire  ""''l.  {T'  ^  1"T    ' « J-"  f  9 

Btory,  on  closer  examination,  point  to  a  («»»'')  e*'^"*^'    fro™  '3f  J?  =    ^^}    *• 

Uiblical  sourer,  bat  even  the  forms  'Ii)(rov>  have  no  proof  that  the  n  in  pj  did  not 

for  Joshua  and  Nou^  for  Nun  in  the  inscrip-  originally  belong  to  the  name, 
tion  are  taken  simply  from  the  LXX.  This        ,  ^^  j,,„  ^^^^  ,^„„t  jj,^t  Tripolis  in 

Nau«  of  the  LXX.  does  not  seem  to  have  ^f^^^  ^^^  f„„„j^  ,,     Canaanit^  who 

arisen  from  a  mere  Kl.n  of  he  pen  hAlIJ  j^  ^f„^^  j„,,,„    ;„  g-'^g^yus  Chro,i.  Gr. 

for  yAYK  for  Josephus  also  writes  Na.;«-  e<i..s,a,ig,,,p.  „  (wanting  in  the  Armenian 

v««.  and  therefore  murt  bave  pronounced  t„„slation)     Also  a  nobl.  rac«  in  Armo- 

the  Hebrew  wordD^l.kc-niriSqpa,  Josh,  ^j^  ^j,^;^^  ^  ^j^ji^,  „rigi„.  ^  jj_,^ 

XV.  36;  and  j^j,  now  found  only  in  the  Ha-  Chorenensis  i.  19(pp.9I.U5, 153).  Zeift. 

giographd  1  Chton.  rii.  27,  comes  reiy  near  f-  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgetd.  i,  (1837)  p.  261, 
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historical  antiquity.  They  are  now  scattered  pretty  freely 
through  the  whole  book,  from  the  fragment  respecting  the  re- 
newal of  circumcision  and  the  first  Passover  in  the  Holy  Land,^ 
to  that  which  relates  the  arrogance  of  Joseph's  descendants.' 
The  first  fragment  belongs  clearly  to  the  same  early  narrator 
who  elsewhere'  employs  the  same  expressions  in  speaking  of 
circumcision  (whereas  in  the  Book  of  Origins  (Gen.  xvii.)  such 
subjects  are  treated  in  a  very  different  tone) ;  and  the  scattered 
passages  in  ch.  xY-xyii,  which  for  the  most  part  recur  in 
Judges  i,  belong  certainly  to  the  same  ancient  work  (see  i.  64 
sqq.),  as  will  be  yet  more  evident  as  we  proceed.  The  frag- 
ments of  this  ancient  record  interwoven  with  ch.  x-xii,  relating 
to  the  history  of  Joshua's  victories,  are  the  most  difficult  of 
recognition ;  but  a  key  to  their  correct  interpretation  is  found 
in  the  catalogue  in  xii.  9-24  of  the  thirty-one  royal  Canaanite 
cities  conquered  by  Joshua :  a  record  of  remarkable  interest  in 
many  ways.  Its  distinctive  antiquity  would  be  sufficiently 
evident  from  its  enumeration  of  cities  which  in  those  early 
days  were  great  and  powerful,  but  which  afterwards  sank  into 
absolute  insignificance,  or  were  never  heard  of  again  ;*  and  yet 
the  general  style  of  this  catalogue  is  not  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  the  Book  of  Origins.  But  if  we  compare  this 
document  with  the  previous  accounts  of  Joshua's  victories 
(ch.  vi-xi),  we  find  a  perfect  correspondence  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative.  From  Jericho  and  Ai,  ver.  9,  the  enumeration 
passes  to  the  southern  cities,  w.  10-16,  and  then  returns  from 
Bethel  northward,  vv.  16-24,  without  however  adopting  the 
order  habitual  to  the  Book  of  Origins  in  ch.  xv-xix.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  such  a  dry  cata- 
logue of  royal  names,  it  is  further  obvious  that  the  list  had  no 
ulterior  aim,  but  was  merely  designed  as  a  concluding  retro- 
spect, winding  up  the  history  of  Joshua's  victories  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  many  kings  whose  subjugation  had  been 
previously  narrated  at  greater  length.  And  we  see  in  fact,  from 
X.  1,  3,  33,  xi«  1,  that  the  author  himself  was  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  those  kings,  whom  for  brevity's  sake  he  omits  in 
the  list ;  while  later  historians  have  doubtless  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  particularise  such  old-world  names.*  But  though 
this  ancient  document  is  plainly  intended  only  as  a  supple- 

'  Josh.  V.  2-12.  of  Zebulon,  xix.  15,  we  still  could  not  re- 

*  .Tosh.  xvii.  14-18.  gard  the  Book  of  Origins  as  the  original 

*  Ex.  iv.  24-26.  source. 

*  As  Madon  xi.  1,  xii.  10  ;  Shimron-  *  Comp.  vi.  2,  Tiii.  1  sq.,  14,  23,  29;  the 
Meron  xii.  20.  Even  were  the  last-named  similar  passage  ix.  1  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
place  identical  -with  Shimron  in  the  tribe  from  the  Deuteronomist. 
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anentar}'  review  of  all  tlie  kings  preyionsly  mentioned,  we  find 
in  the  present  accounts  in  eh.  yi-xL  many,  bnt  not  nearly  all  of 
the  thirty-one  royal  cities^  enumerated;  the  original  histories 
of  Joshua's  yictories,  of  which  we  hare  here  the  concluding 
summary,  must  therefore  have  been  of  a  different,  and  some- 
times more  detailed,  character  than  those  which  we  now  possess 
in  ch.  yi-xi.  On  the  other  hand,  by  comparing  this  summary 
of  the  thirty-one  conquered  kings  with  the  accounts  in  Judges  i. 
deriyed  from  the  same  old  record,  we  learn  that  it  comprehends 
only  a  certain  number  of  Canaanite  kings,  but  not  all  those 
who  were  conquered  in  old  times,  and  partially  after  Joshua's 
day.  Neither  the  mighty  king  of  Bezek,*  nor  the  princes  of 
Graza,  Askelon,  or  Ekron,*  swell  this  list  of  thirty-one ;  which 
must  ineyitably  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the  historian 
maintained  a  strict  distinction  between  those  conquered  by 
Joshua  himself  and  those  subjugated  later.  The  faint  traces 
of  mythic  story,  combining  with  these  more  accurate  remi- 
niscences, as  when  the  final  rout  and  overthrow  of  the  Amorites 
is  ascribed  to  a  supernatural  descent  of  stones  showered  down 
upon  them  from  heaven,^  point  to  a  primitiye  age,  when  the 
conception  of  great  epochal  events  is  very  vivid,  but  as  yet  un- 
fixed and  unsettled.  All  thus  combines  to  identify  the  record 
so  happily  preserved  to  us,  as  the  original  basis  of  the  accounts 
extant  in  ch.  vi-viii,  x,  xi.  which  retain  besides,  even  in  their 
later  form,  many  vestiges  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression^ by  which  the  ancient  document  is  characterised.  A 
very  important  monument  of  that  old-world  history  is  in  fact 


>  Tlio  important  royal  citios  in  the  north  have  repeated  such  antique  expressions  on 

especially  are    very    briefly  noticed    in  his  own  account;   farther,  the  unusual 

ch.  zi.  expression  Q^n  of  the  divine,  i.e.  irre- 

*  J«<Jge8  i.  4-7.  Bistible  expulsion  of  an  enemy:  x.  10,  Ex. 

^  Judges  I.  18.  3^j^  24,  xxiii.  27.    In  the  subject-matter 

J^b.  X.  11.  likewise,  there  are  many  peculiarities ;  aa 

The    expression  ann  »5)>   accordmg  j,,  the  command,  not  elsewhere  mentioned 

to    the   edge  of  the  stcord^   i.e.   without  in  such  a  connection,  to  hough  the  cap- 

^paring,  which  is   very  characteristic  of  tured  horses  of  the  enemy :  xi.  6,  9 ;  see 

these  pasifages :  viii.  24,  x  28,  30,  32,  35,  also  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  whereas  the  later 

37,  39,  xi.  11,  12,  14,  Num.  xxi.  24,  and  narrjitor  (vi.  8)  gives  different  directions 

which  not  infrequently  recurs    in   later  about  the  booty ;  also  in  the  mention  of 

books,  is  foreign  to  the  Book  of  Origins ;  '  the  barren  mountain  that  rises  towards 

for  the  only  pas8:i2c  which  might  be  ad-  Seir,*  ns  the  southernmost   point  of  the 

duced  to  the  contrary,  Josh.  xix.  47,  may  Holy  Land  (xi.  17,  xii.  7),  where  the  Book 

be  based  up<ju  earlier  nuthorities.  Equ.iUy  of  Origins  would  probably  have  spoken  of 

foreign  to  the  IJook  of  Origins,  and  cha-  the  desert  of  Zin.     The   following    are 

ractoristic  of  those  nassiigcs,  is  the  phrase  also    uncommon    words:      3y     produce^ 

I'n^  iStNC'iT  to  ^e  left  none  over  to  /reaV,  v.  11, 12;  n'XVm  aa  growths,  f mite, 

fwape  from  it,   x.   28,   30.   33,   37,  39,        ,       .  ..   .J     'j.*..  /   * 

40.  xi.  8  (comp.  viii.  22).  Num.  xxi.  35,  <^dvantages,  xvu.  18  ;  and  y^  tobenarrow, 

although  the  Deuteronomist  may  often  xvii.  15  ;  n^pH  zv.  18,  Judges  i.  14. 
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rescued  to  ns  therein ;  and  these  disjointed  fragments  are  im- 
portant in  precisely  inverse  proportion  to  their  small  bulk  and 
nari'ow  scope,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  other  authorities. 

Prom  tiie  Book  of  Origins  many  important  sections  have 
been  interpolated,  distinguishable  by  all  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  above  explained,  and  especially  by  the  pervading 
aim — to  explain  the  existing  institutions  with  all  the  charm  of 
instructive  and  attractive  fulness.  The  story  of  Achan,  fraudu- 
lently taking  and  secreting  certain  articles  out  of  the  accursed 
spoil  of  Ai,  then  speedily  overtaken  by  exposure  and  retribution 
through  the  judgments  brought  upon  the  whole  community  by 
his  sacrilege  (ch.  vii.) ;  and  that  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  by 
fraudulent  devices  obtained  the  safety  of  their  lives  in  a  subject 
condition,  and  were  held  to  be  legally  entitled  thereto  because 
the  oath  of  alliance  had  been  already  taken  by  the  rulers  of  the 
nation  (ix.  3-27), — are  exquisite  specimens  of  this  author's  his- 
toric method,  which  everywhere  exhibits  in  real  life  the  principles 
sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  even  here,  after  Moses' 
death,  we  seem  to  be  still  listening  to  the  selfsame  voice,  ex- 
pounding and  illustrating  by  captivating  narrative  the  duties 
and  rights  of  the  community.  Thus  the  accounts  given  by  this 
historian  towards  the  end,  respecting  the  partition  of  the  land 
among  the  twelve  tribes  (always  with  due  regard  to  the  special 
claims  of  Caleb  and  Joshua),  xiii-xix ;  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  priestly  cities  and  cities  of  refuge,  xx.  sq. ;  and  the 
position,  as  auxiliaries,  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  beyond  the 
Jordan,  xxii. ;  and  respecting  the  death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar, 
xxiv,  xxix.  sq.,  xxxii.  sq.,  are  but  the  necessary  completion  of 
what  has  been  already  commenced  and  prepared  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  his  great  work;  and  whenever  it  here  becomes 
possible  to  represent  with  somewhat  freer  touch  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  the  actors  in  this  stirring  drama,  as  in  the  splendid 
picture  of  the  struggle  between  the  tribes  on  either  side  of  the 
Jordan  (ch.  xxii),  the  large  heart  of  this  historian  shows  itself 
in  lofty  passages. 

From  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Narrators  proceed  those 
detailed  accounts  which  are  obviously  only  an  amplification  and 
rehabilitation  of  some  earlier  and  briefer  record.  To  the  Third 
is  probably  due  the  story  of  the  spies  and  their  adventures 
with  the  harlot  Eahab  in  ch.  ii;  to  the  Fourth,  that  of 
the  miraculous  fall  of  Jericho  in  ch.  vi,  and  the  account  of 
the  stratagem  by  which  the  fortress  of  Ai  eventually  fell 
before  Joshua  in  ch.  viii.  The  Fifth  Narrator  here  heightens 
the  eflFect  of  the  picture  by  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new 
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^  figure — that  of  an  angel  of  war,^  who  appeared  to  Joshua  at 
Jericho ;  and  it  was  doubtless  he  who  first  collected  and  com- 
bined the  fragments  of  the  earliest  record  with  the  later 
authorities,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  Deuteronomist  an 
ample  treasury  of  materials. 

And  finally,  the  Deuteronomist  introduces  sometimes  pas- 
sages of  considerable  length,  and  still  more  frequently  short 
additional  notices,  all  designed  to  present  in  Joshua's  history  a 
living  example  of  the  power  and  victory  which  might  accrue  to 
a  popular  leader  acting  in  accordance  with  Deuteronomistic 
ideas.  In  this  sense  he  prefixes  in  ch.  i.  a  sublime  prelude 
to  Joshua's  public  entrance  on  his  career,  and  closes  his  public 
life  with  similar,  only  fuller  and  more  urgent  exhortations 
from  the  mouth  of  the  aged  leader  in  ch.  xxiii  and  xxiv. ; 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xxii.  he  adds  something  of 
his  own.  In  the  middle  of  the  work  also  some  passages  have 
been  inserted  and  others  recast  and  described  in  his  peculiar 
style;  and  many  indications  tend  to  show  that  the  portions 
viii.  30-ix.  2  and  x-xiii.  14  owe  largely  to  him  their  language 
and  arrangement,  though  not  much  of  their  subject-matter.* 
But,  however  long  the  interval  and  wide  the  discrepancy 

*  Josli.  V,  13-15,  a  passage  which  might  onomist,  viii.  1,  x.  8,  25,  and  similar  ad- 
bo  supposed  to  bo  an  imitation  of  Ex.  iii.  monitions  to  keep  the  Law,  as  rr.  1-8, 
1  sqq.,  and  to  spring  from  no  earlier  forming  tlie  whole  introduction  to  the  nar- 
writor  than  the  Deuteronomist ;  but  it  has  rat've  in  ch.  xxii,  which  bare  been  greatly 
obviously  been  curtailed  by  tliat  writer  at  altered  by  him;  the  reiterated  assertion 
the  end,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  inheritance 
fuller  particulars  were  here  given  of  the  among  the  tribes,  but  tliat  the  two  and 
unexplained  holy  place  mentioned  in  ver.  a  half  tribes  beyond  tho  Jordan  were 
15,  accompanied  by  such  admonitions  from  included  in  Moses' scheme,  xii.  6,  xiii.  8 
tho  Deuteronomist  as  we  now  iind  in  (where  the  thread  of  the  discourse  is 
ch.  i.  broken  and  the  original  connection  want* 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  passage  about  ing),  14  (jnst  as  in  Dout.  xviii.  2),  38, 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  in  viii.  30-35  xiv.  3,  4,  xviii.  7 ;  the  too  general  state- 
was  interpolated  by  him.  From  him  is  monts  respecting  tho  extent  of  Joshua*a 
also  derived  the  extant  elaboration  (iii.  conquests,  x.  40-42,  and  similarly  xi.  20 
sq.)  of  tho  earlier  and  much  simpler  ac-  (comp.  Dcut,  vii.  2) ;  tho  disposal  of  tho 
count  of  tho  passage  over  the  Jordan,  as  is  booty,  and  the  annihilation  of  *  every 
clcarfrom  tho  mention  of 'Levi  to  priests*  breath,'  viii.  2,  27  sq.,  xi.  11,  13-16, 
(iii.  3  ;  comp.  \\u.  33),  and  from  other  in-  (comp.  Deut.  xx.  14-16,  xiii.  17 [l  6],  where 
dications;  wo  might  thus  be  induced  to  q\^  qUm  tp^  corresponds);  the  legal  re- 
attribute  to  him  also  the  mention  of  tho  i  ..  ^i  1  .i  r  *l  -h  j 
priests  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  the  e^^^^^*?"  ^'f  ^^°  corpse  of  the  crucified 
ionquest  of  Jericho  in  ch.  vi,  were  it  not  ^^^^  hotak.n  down  before  sunset,  .nil 
that  no  further  trace  of  his  hand  is  dis-  2»'  ^-  -^7)  comp.  Deut.  xxi.  22,  f );  'inJ 
coverable  there.  As  tho  Deuteronomist  ^^^J  f°f  ^^"^  app^'lbition  Servant  of  Jah- 
in  this  book  often  tacks  on  his  own  words  ^^^^  ^^^,^^^f  ^^  '^^t"'''  (^^'"P-,  ^^,V^^ 
to  the  thread  of  the  earlier  narratives,  it  f."^^.'  ^\  ^l^e  same  traces  may  be  die- 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  and  scpa-  ti"f  ^«lied  even  in  single  words:  as  for 
rate  them  with  any  certainty ;  but  we  instance  the  Book  of  Origins  uses  the  word 
shall  scarcely  bo  wrong  in  ascribing  to  ^^^  ^^^  inhcnfafice,  po.sesswTi ;  while 
him  the  following  scattered  iuterpola-  the  Deuteronomist  in  Deut.  and  in  Jcsb. 
tions:  tho  perpetual  exhortations  to  take  i.  15,  xii.  6,7,  prefcrj  i]^'^\ 
cour.ige,  Eo  characteristic  of  tho  Dcuter-                                               '* 
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between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  Narrators,  it  is  demon-* 
strable  even  within  this  narrow  range,  that  far  earlier  memories 
of  Joshua's  great  deeds  must  have  preceded  even  the  Earliest. 
In  ch.  X,  in  the  middle  of  the  narrative,  vv.  12-15  have  been 
interpolated  by  the  latest  hand  *  from  the  ancient  *  Book  of  the 
Upright,*  which  transports  us  back  into  the  old  days  of  Joshua 
far  more  vividly  than  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  compara- 
tively early  as  even  this  was  written  down.  The  passage  in 
which  sun  and  moon  stand  still  at  Joshua's  bidding,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  additions  made  by  the  Last  Narrator,  is 
indisputably  a  valuable  memorial  of  the  earliest  conception  of 
a  great  day  of  battle  and  victory  under  Joshua's  leadership ; 
clothed  indeed  in  poetic  colouring,  but  with  a  distinctness  and 
reality  which  only  contemporaries  could  assign  to  it  and  per- 
petuate in  an  historical  song.  But  even  from  this  sole  remain- 
ing fragment  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  an  age  which 
could  produce  such  traditions  must  have  been  one  of  extra- 
ordinary grandeur.  Combining  now  the  manifold  scattered 
traces  which  may  help  us  to  a  comprehension  of  its  character, 
so  far  as  they  appear  to  afford  any  certain  guidance,  we  obtain 
the  following  picture  : — 

n.  Joshua,  and  his  Victobies  as  a  whole. 

Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sprang  from  an  ancient  illustrious 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  twelve  generations  carri.ed  back 
his  genealogy  to  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  and  the  incidental  way 
in  which  this  fact  is  mentioned^  makes  it  certain  that  much 
more  than  has  come  down  to  us  was  formerly  told  of  him  and 
his  family.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Book  of  Origins  occurs 
at  that  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  Moses,  when,  at  the 
southern  frontier  of  Canaan,  the  people  rebelled  against  him,  just 
when  he  was  about  to  lead  them  on  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  most  cherished  wishes.^  He  had  at  that  time  been 
chosen  to  represent  his  own  tribe  as  one  of  the  twelve  pioneers 
deputed  by  the  tribes  to  reconnoitre  the  land.  He  must  there- 
fore have  been  already  a  man  of  mark ;    but  this  trial  first 

*  That  the  verses  in  Josh.  x.  12-15  are  a  polatod  by  the  Fifth  or  by  the  Last  Nar- 

later  insertion,  is  evident,  both  from  the  rator ;  but  the  nature  and  the  language  of 

complete  break  which  they  occasion  in  the  the  additions  afford  prepondemting  ori- 

narratiro,  and  from  the  compiler  having  donee  in  favour  of  the  latest  compiler  of 

obviously  only  borrowed  ver.  15  from  43,  as  tlio  work. 

if  ho  contemplated  a  summary  conclusion,        ^  1  Chron.  vii.  23-27,  comp.  with  Num.  ii. 

though  ho  nftcrwards  went  on  at  length  18,  is  our  only  cxUint  authority  for  this.  On 

from  16  to  43.  The  only  possible  doubt  the  number  of  generations  comp.  i.  p.  402, 
"would  bo  whether  the  pnssa;*^  wne  inter-        •  Num.  xiii.  sq. 
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showed  him,  conjointly  with  Caleb  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a€ 
the  uadaxinted  leader,  who  remained  firm  and  collected  amid 
pasiUanimitj  and  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
bewilderment  even  on  the  part  of  their  leaders.  It  is  a  fine 
conception  of  this  book  to  represent  him  as  then  for  the  first 
time  receiving  from  Moses  himself  the  name  which  he  subse- 
quently rendered  so  illustrious,  and  Moses  as  recognising  the 
hero's  true  greatness,  and  bestowing  on  him  his  rightful  de- 
signation. Instead  of  Hoshea,  i.e.  Helpy  as  he  was  still  called 
when  deputed  by  his  tribe,  Moses  entitled  him  on  his  return, 
with  little  change  of  sound,  but  with  significant  heightening  of 
meaning,  Joshua,  i.e.  Ood^s  help.^  In  the  same  sense,  and  in 
this  same  Book  of  Origins,  we  find  him,  together  with  Eleazar 
the  priest,  solemnly  instituted  by  Moses  himself  shortly  before 
his  death  as  the  true  leader  (or  Duke)  of  the  people,  and 
accepted  as  such  by  the  community.* 

To  the  Third  and  Fourth  Narrators,  on  the  other  hand, 
Joshua  is  from  the  first  the  indispensable  attendant  and  '  ser- 
vant of  Moses  ; '  a  recognised  character  resembling  a  lesser  star 
revolving  round  a  greater,  who  at  the  time  of  these  writers 
was  as  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  Moses  as  the  greater  leader, 
as  the  *  Servant  *  or  *  Disciple,'  and  the  followers  of  a  great 
Prophet  from  that  of  the  Prophet  himself.*  We  no  longer 
know  whether  these  Narrators  mentioned  any  special  occasion 
which  led  to  a  more  confidential  connection  between  Joshua 
and  his  master ;  but  they  certainly  assign  this  position  to  him 
before  the  arrival  at  Sinai  and  during  the  sojourn  there. 

Even  firom  the  earlier  narrative  we  see  clearly,  that  at  the 
moment  of  Moses'  death  Joshua  was  the  right  leader  to  carry 

'  Num.  xiii.  P,  1 6.  The  account  (ver.  16)  1 2-1 5  is  obviously  placed  too  oarij  in  the 

in  its  present  position  appears  certainly  present  text,  if  only  from  the  circum- 

somewhat  unconnected  ;  but  there  can  be  stance  that  Moses  gains  the  victory  over 

no  doubt  as  to  its  correct  meaning.    This  Midian  without  Joshua,  and  accompanied 

bestowal  of  a  now  name  has  the  same  sig-  only  by  Eleazar,  Num.  xxxi. ;  its  proper 

nificance  as  in  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  place  seems  to  be  before  ch.  xxzii.     It  is 

Israel  in  this  same  Book  of  Origins,  Gen.  however   a   great  mistake    in   Josephus 

xyii,  XXXV ;  and  both  there  and  hero  the  {Ant.  iv.  7.  2)  and  other  later  writers,  to 

distinction  between  the  two  names  is  scru-  suppose  Joshua  t  p  have  been  equal  to  Moses, 

pulously  preserved  in  the  composition  and  even  in  the  proplietic  character.     On  the 

orthography  of  the  book  itself.     In  actual  contrary,  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins, 

use,  the  name  Hoshea  as  the  ordinary  ab.-  he  was  only  appointed  military  chief  of 

breviation,  and  Joshua  as  the  dignified  the  people,  and  was  referred  for  direction 

appellation,  stood  in  much  the  same  mutual  to  the  oracles  of  the  High  Priest.  And,  in* 

relation  as  Abram  and  Abraham, although  deed,  unless  this  is  borne  in  mind,   the 

it  is  certain  (p.  156  sq.)  that  Joshua  was  whole  subsequent  history  remains  obscure, 

in  Moses'  time  an  entirely  new  name,  of  '  Ex.  xvii.  913,  xxiv.    13,  xxxii.   17, 

exalted  meaning.  xxxviii.  11,  where  ho  appears  always  as 

*  Num.  xxvii.   16-23,  xxxii.   28;  the  the  *  disciple*  or 'pupil  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2) 

former  passage  with  the  preceding  verses  of  the  great  master. 
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on  to  completion  the  purpose  whicli  had  taken  full  possession 
of  that  age.  For  all  historical  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  ever 
since  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  the  one  earthly  object  held 
in  view  by  the  people,  including  both  Moses  and  Joshua,  was 
the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Canaan.  This  has  been  already 
remarked,  p.  161,  but  a  further  consideration  of  its  grounds  is 
here  incumbent  upon  us,  especially  as  the  Bible  itself  does  not 
disdain  to  adduce  several  such.  Now  the  principal  ground 
which  it  alleges  for  the  invasion  is  the  Divine  Will :  the 
promise,  given  in  old  time  by  Jahveh  to  the  Patriarchs,  and 
again  more  explicitly  announced  to  the  people  through  Moses, 
that  Israel,  when  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  should  again  possess 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  he  now  redeems  by  Joshua;  who 
thus  receives  from  him  the  command  to  combat  the  Canaanites 
without  fear.  And  such  is  in  fact  the  true  religious  aspect  of 
this  event,  as  it  would  necessarily  be  regarded  under  the  higher 
religion,  and  within  the  community  of  Israel ;  though  from  this 
very  religious  character  its  full  meaning  far  transcends  this 
special  application,  and  embodies  a  universal  truth.  For  it  is 
an  eternal  necessity,  that  a  nation  such  as  tlie  great  majority 
of  the  Canaanites  then  were,^  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
slough  of  discord  and  moral  perversity,  must  fall  before  a  people 
roused  to  a  higher  life  by  the  newly-wakened  energy  of  imani- 
mous  trust  in  Divine  Power.  Should  it  not  fall  in  the  first 
encounter  of  battle,  it  must  eventually  succumb,  imperceptibly 
yet  surely,  even  amid  apparent  peace ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
many  a  nation  of  modem  Europe.  Israel  under  Joshua  now 
experienced  this  truth  in  relation  to  the  Canaanites,  as  strongly 
as  any  nation  can  possibly  experience  it  to  its  own  advantage ; 
and  Israel  not  only  experienced  it,  but  was  compelled  by  its 
peculiar  religion  to  recognise  it  as  clearly  as  possible.  If  from 
the  very  beginning  it  must  have  powerfully  felt  that  not  by  its 
own  weapons,  but  by  a  great  over-ruling  Power,  the  wondrous 
conquest  had  been  achieved,  an  historian  somewhat  removed 
from  the  time  of  these  events  might  ascribe  them  to  a  direct 
command  from  Ood  to  Joshua.  But  then  this  elevating  view 
is  counterbalanced  by  a  rightful  fear  of  losing  this  possession 
received  from  God,  through  causes  similar  to  those  which  had 
occasioned  the  grant ;  and  the  Prophets  in  succeeding  centuries 
constantly  threaten  the  nation,  that  it,  again  becoming  like  the 
early  Canaanites,  will  be  driven  forth  by  Jahveh  out  of  the  fair 


1  See  i.  p.  240  sq.    A  later  descriptioii    sncdnctly  in  the  Wisdom   of  Solomon 
of  this  depraved  state  of  morals  is  given    zii.  2-6. 
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land,  just  as  they,   abandoned   by  their  gods,  formerly  fled 
trembling  before  Israel.^ 

This  higher  view  of  the  conquest,  which  pervades  the  Bible, 
obviously  by  no  means  interferes  with  our  consideration  of  its 
temporal  and  national  bearings,  and  we  are  not  only  permitted, 
but  indeed  compelled,  to  enquire  more  closely  why  the  Divine 
judgment  was  directed  so  especially  against  Canaan.  Here 
then  we  must  needs  look  back  upon  the  general  relations  be- 
tween those  countries,  the  main  force  of  which  had  subsisted 
for  centuries.  If  the  Hyks6s,  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  were  the 
peoples  with  which  they  were  identified  at  i.  p.  388  sqq.,then  the 
non-Israelite  Hebraic  nations,  repulsed  from  Egypt  some  ages 
before  the  Exodus,  must  have  established  themselves  in  those 
regions  of  Asia  where  we  find  them  to  have  been  long  settled 
before  the  time  of  Moses :  principally  Midian,  Moab-Ammon,  and 
Edom.  The  nations  comprehended  imder  the  name  of  Canaan- 
ites,  formerly  free  to  spread  in  all  directions  (i.  p.  232  sqq.),  now 
retreated  before  this  returning  tide  into  the  land  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  sea,'  and  there  maintained  their  footing  more 
tenaciously  for  whole  centuries,  up  to  the  time  of  Moses.  They 
jalso  undoubtedly  took  possession  of  all  the  places  vacated  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  people  of  Israel  in  their  gradual  move- 
ment towards  Egypt.  Now  when  Israel,  the  youngest  Hebraic 
naifcion,  on  its  departure  from  Egypt,  returned  upon  the  track  of 
the  other  Hebraic  nations,  desirous  (as  we  have  already  seen,  p. 
199  sqq.)  to  avoid  any  direct  collision  with  these ;  the  question 
immediately  arose,  whether  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  nomadic 
life  in  the  desert,  compelling  the  remnant  of  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants there  scattered,  such  as  the  Amalekites,  to  tolerate  their 
presence,  or  to  seek  out  a  land  suitable  for  a  settled  life.  But 
for  a  desert-life  Israel  manifestly  felt  itself  already  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation.  Though  as  yet  by  no  means  so  attached  to 
a  quiet  industrial  town-life  as  the  Egyptians  and  theCanaanites ; 
desiring  a  life  of  greater  freedom  and  movement,  and  fewer  ties 
to  the  n:&,rrow  house ;  they  had  yet  felt  from  time  immemorial* 

'  Amos  ii.  0-16;  Hosea  (soo  above,  p.  vol.  i.  p.  381  sqq.,  it  can  never  from  the 

221),. Isaiah  xvli.  9,  and  elsewhere.  very  first  have  been  a  mere  wandering 

'  In    the    Old   Testament  the    name  tribe  like  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.    The 

Canaan  in  its  strict  sense  is  confined  to  distinction  between  the  nomadic  and  the 

the  countnr  on  the  western  side  of  the  agricultural  tribes  of  antiquity  goes  back 

Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  as  is  particularly  beyond  all  known    history ;    but    many 

«hown  by  the  boundaries  mentioned  in  nations  fluctuate  for  a  time  between  the 

Num.  xxxiv.  12.  two  modes  of  life,  and  the  districts  on  the 

•  Wo  have  already  seen  (p.  5)  that  in  borders  of  the  Arabian  deserts  favour  such 

Egypt  Israel  was  an  agricultural  as  well  fluctuation  ;    indeed  there  are  even   now 

as  a  pastoral  people ;  and  if  its  origin  as  a  tracts  in  Hauran  where  any  one  may  sow 

nation  was  due  to  Canaan,  as  shown  in  at  his  ploasore.    The  allotment  of  cul- 
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the  value  of  a  combination  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  and 
tlie  recent  legislation  under  Moses  only  strengthened  the  bias 
towards  a  quiet  settled  existence.^  Agriculture  and  pasturage, 
coupled  always  with  the  power  of  easy  and  prompt  movement 
in  making  war  and  camping  out,  were  then  clearly  the  demands 
of  the  national  life.  Even  the  two  tribes  Eeuben  and  Gad, 
which  as  we  have  seen  (p.  207)  preferred  the  care  of  flocks  and 
herds  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
live  as  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Thus  an  encampment  in  the  desei*t 
could  be  regarded  by  such  a  people  only  as  a  temporary  ne- 
cessity: which  is  precisely  what  we  gather  from  their  early 
legends.  And  desiring,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  leave  the 
cognate  races  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  undisturbed  in  the 
districts  where  they  had  been  so  long  settled,  Israel  actually 
found  no  land  but  Canaan  for  occupation.  It  was  indeed  the 
natural  progress  of  national  relations  that  the  Canaanites  should 
now  at  last  be  assailed  even  in  the  land  of  the  Jordan  by  an 
Hebraic  nation.  Such  struggles  between  great  nationalities, 
especially  in  times  when  mutual  ill-will  has  produced  violent 
hostility,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  ordinary  pro- 
prietorship ;  and  the  return  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan, 
was  plainly  but  the  last  link  of  a  chain  of  similar  movements, 
somewhat  like  the  movement  of  the  Franks  in  relation  to  those 
of  the  other  German  tribes.  But  the  old  traditions  of  the 
Patriarchs*  residence  in  Canaan,  and  of  their  venerated  sepul- 
chres there,  must  now  have  acquired  for  their  descendants  a 
new  importance.  And  this  justifiable  feeling  of  the  importance 
of  the  remotest  histoiical  claims  accounts  for  the  fulness  with 
which  the  extant  narratives  respecting  the  Premosaic  period 
note  the  possessions,  and  especially  the  burial-places,  of  the 
Patriarchs  in  Canaan;  much  as  the  Germans  in  the  Middle 
Ages  could  look  back  upon  the  countries  then  occupied  by  the 
Western  Slavonians,  as  their  own  original  possessions.^ 

This  fruitfuUest,  but  hardest  of  conquest,  of  all  the  lands  in 
those  parts  was  thus  to  become  the  possession  of  the  youngest 
Hebraic  people.  Worthy  was  it  to  be  dearly  won,  the  hard- 
earned  prize  of  forty  years*  wanderings,  toil,  and  struggle. 
That  on  this  goal  the  gaze  of  Moses  was  ever  riveted,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  foregoing  pages.    Yet  here  also 

livable  lancb  in  settled  hereditary  pos-  xix.  10,  19. 

sessions  forms  the  real  transition  from  '  And  thus  the  ancient  theological  dis- 

nomadic  to  settled  life ;  and  this  began  in  pute,  whether  Israel  possessed  Canaan  by 

the  people  of  Israel  with  Joshua.  oiyine  or  human  right,  comes  to  nothing ; 

'  Even  the  very  earliest  legislation  as-  so  long  as  *  divine  right '  was  understood 

Bumes  the  existence  of  agriculture,  Lev.  as  simple  caprice,  it  could  not  bo  settled. 
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he  shows  himself  a  great  and  true  prophet,  in  that  he  abstains 
strictly  from  oflFensive  warfare,  and  fights  only  when  attacked. 
And  as  if  an  overruling  Providence  saw  fit  to  spare  him,  even 
at  the  last,  what  he  had  ever  shrunk  from,  he  dies  upon  the 
frontier-stream  of  the  Jordan ;  and  some  tracts  on  the  other  side 
were  actually  conquered  by  the  younger  generation  while  their 
aged  Prophet  was  passing  to  his  rest.     But  now,  in  full  sight 
of  their  last  earthly  goal,  it  was  impossible,  afber  the  last  out- 
break, any  longer  to  restrain  the  people,  impatient  at  last  to 
conquer  and  possess.     Now  therefore  Joshua — not  a  prophet, 
but  a  mere  warrior — stands  at  their  head.     The  fire  of  con- 
quest, kindled  beyond  the  Jordan  by  hostile  attacks  in  the  last 
days  of  Moses,  now  spreads  across  the  river ;    and    Jahveh 
becomes,  even  more  than  then,  the  God  of  Battles.    Yet,  amid 
the  ever-darkening  picture  of  the  increasing  savagery  of  an 
age  of  war,  there   still   shines   many  a  ray  of  the  spiritual 
grandeur  called  into  existence  by  Moses ;  and  thus,  even  after 
the  most  searching  scrutiny,  the   age  of  Joshua  must  ever 
appear  to  us  a  bright  afterglow  from  the  setting  sun  of  the 
Mosaic  age.      Islam,  in  like  manner,  had  no  sooner  taken 
firm  root  and   understood  its  position  in  the  world,  than   it 
rushed  with  irresistible  force  of  arms  beyond  its  first  bounds. 
A  certain  similarity  there  undeniably  is  between  Jahveism 
and  Islam,  in  the  fresh  heroic  zeal  with  which  both  inspii*ed 
their  early  adherents.     Of  what  a   nation  is  capable,  when 
it  first  feels  perfect  satisfaction  in  a  new  and  sublime  idea, 
when  old  grievances  and  dissensions  and  the   petty  aims  of 
common  life  disappear  before  an  all-elevating  yet  all-equal- 
ising truth,  when  one  powerful  will  inspires  all  to  strive  after 
the  same  lofty  aim,  is  seen  in  both  these  Semitic  nations,  at 
the  moment  when  the  first  glory  of  a  higher  religion  dawned 
upon  either.     And  again,  as  in   Islam  the  mighty  outward 
impulse  first  awoke  during  the  latter  days  of  Mohammed,  after 
his  religion  had  triumphed  in  its  home-circle,  and  was  rather 
unloosed  than  impeded  by  his  death ;   so  Jahveism  only  girded 
itself  for  foreig^n  conquest  at  the  very  end  of  Moses'  life,  and 
then,  so  far  from  being  deterred  by  his  death,  pressed  forward 
the  more  eagerly  to  its  next  earthly  aim,  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  its  forty  years'  ordeal.     But  these  points  of  re- 
semblance are  counterbalanced  by  disparities  quite  as  great. 
For  Islam,  its  fundamental  idea  not  being  really  superior  to 
the  Judaism  and  Christianity  which  it  opposed,  is  less  calm 
and  clearly  defined  than  Jahveism;   and  hence  its  external 
efforts  were  directed  to  no  clearly  recognised  and  attainable 
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object,  but  wasted  an  apparently  immeasurable  force  upon 
cloudy  impossibilities.  Jahveism,  on  the  other  hand,  stan^ng 
in  no  such  antagonism  to  an  earlier  religion,  sought  only  some 
spot  upon  earth — anywhere,  but  in  the  bosom  of  some  nation, — 
where  it  might  take  root  and  develop  itself  freely.  It  therefore 
impelled  the  people  of  Israel  to  seek  some  land  of  permanent 
possession,  where  they  might  have  free  play  for  the  growth  of 
that  higher  civilisation  which  is  impossible  in  the  desert.  For 
the  time  this  only  was  their  one  definite,  indispensable  object ; 
and  now,  in  the  flush  of  unaccustomed  victory,  their  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  this  single  indispensable  earthly  aim.  That  goal 
was  reached,  after  forty  years  of  desert- wandering  had  ripened 
their  spirits  to  appreciate  the  higher  blessings  of  religion,  and 
hardened  their  bodies  to  every  form  of  toil  and  privation ; 
whereas,  had  the  conquest  of  Canaan  been  achieved  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus,  for  instance  (p.  188  sq.),  while  all 
was  still  untried  and  untempered  enthusiasm,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  enjoyed  but  a  temporary  possession  of  the  beautiful 
land  of  promise. 

That  this  first  irruption  into  Canaan  under  Joshua  was  de- 
cisive for  all  future  time,  and  that  the  Canaanites  were  never 
able  in  succeeding  ages  to  rally  permanently  from  the  losses 
and  disasters  which  they  then  underwent,  is  unquestionable. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  means  by  which  such  great  results  were 
achieved,  we  may  probably  marvel  as  much  as  on  beholding 
the  weapons  with  which  the  Ditmarschers  and  the  Swiss  of  old 
defended  their  native  land.     The  Canaanites  (as  shown  at  vol. 
-  i.  p.  240  sq.)  had  then  attained  their  highest  point,  not  only  of 
general  culture,  but  of  warlike  skill  too,  and  were  distinguished 
among  the  nations  by  their  wealth  in  horses  and  chariots,  their 
numerous  fortresses,  and  the  frequent  confederacies  of  their 
kings.     The  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  defending  a 
country  of  their  own,  but  were  themselves  invaders,  and  there- 
fore doubtless  far  inferior  in  local  knowledge.     Unequal  in 
arms  and  tactics,  they  could   oppose  to  the  Canaanites  only 
courage  and  confidence ;   armed  still  with  the  rudest  weapons, 
such  as  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  fighting  only 
on  foot,  and  proud  of  this  mode  of  warfare,  they  houghed  (says 
the  First  Narrator)  the  horses  and  burnt  the  chariots  captured 
from  the  enemy. ^   By  such  primitive  weapons,  indeed,  must  the 
entire  conquest  have  been  accomplished ;   for  down  to  much 
later  times  the  same  rude  arms,  and  the  same  repugnance  to 
horses,  chariots,  and  fortifications,^  maintained  their  hold  over 

'  Joeh.  xi.  6,  9,  comp.  xyii.  15-18.    See  p.  155.  '  Comp.  Josh.  z.  20. 

VOL,  n.  B 
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the  people  as  traditions  consecrated  by  antiquity.  The  dame 
contrast  between  Hebrew  and  Canaanite  warriors  still  existed 
in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  great  men  riding  asses  rather 
than  horses,  according  to  the  picturesque  description  in  the 
song  of  Deborah,^  to  say  nothing  of  Samgar's  and  Samson's 
weapons.  Even  David  still  follows  the  military  usages  of  the 
earlier  national  heroes.*  And  when  at  length  Solomon  intro- 
duced some  innovations,  the  memories  of  their  ancestors'  simple 
military  greatness  still  floated  at  least  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Prophets  down  to  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Micah.*  But  from  this 
one  clear  indication  we  may  easily  infer  the  infinite  courage 
and  pure  confidence  that  inspired  the  victorious  multitude 
under  Joshua's  leadership.  We  thus  understand  how  the  walls 
of  Jericho  fell  before  their  mighty  trumpet-peal;  how,  in 
Isaiah's  words,*  bush  and  tree,  high  and  low,  became  de- 
solate before  the  advance  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  or  how, 
according  to  the  Deuteronomist,  the  Canaanites  could  fly  before 
the  light  van-guard  of  Israel,  stung  and  scattered  as  by  swarms 
of  hornets.^  The  singular  strictness  of  discipline,  illustrated  in 
the  Book  of  Origins  (Josh,  vii.)  by  one  striking  example,  is 
another  proof  of  the  strong  national  feeling,  which  ensured 
the  willing  submission  of  every  warrior — that  is,  of  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

A  great  historical  event,  like  this  conquest  and  permanent 
occupation  of  Canaan  by  Israel,  must  indeed  be  initiated  in 
every  case  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  very  various  impulses 
and  circumstances.  But  among  all  the  motives  by  which  the 
nation  was  influenced,  none  was  more  pressing  than  the  struggle 

>  Judges  y.  8,  10,  comp.  22,  where  D^Q  that  the  liteialisbs  of  our  daj  take    it 

(icArft.  §  176  b)  muflt  signify  the  Aofw*  of  as  an    actual  occurrence,  just    as  they 

the  Canaanites,  and  the  following  I^^Ji^  Uike  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho, 

therefore  their  (the  horses')  most  powerful  The  Deuteronomist  also  (Deut.  vii.  20) 

ones,  OP  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  borrows  the  image  from  the  words  of  the 

horses.  ^"^  Narrator,  Ex.  zxin.  28,  where  it  Is 

«  2  Sam.  viii.  4  ;  comp.  Ps.  an.  8  [7].  ^«1  i°  »  passage  of  prophetic  tone.    But 

•  Seep.  130  sq.   That  riding  upon  asses'  *»  i™«go  o^  *^'8  nature  has  always   its 

colts  was  in  the  early  ages  after  Moses  foundation  in  history,  that  is,  m  expe- 

a  particular  distinction    of   the  nobles,  "^^^e ;  for  in  hot  regions  noxious  insecU 

is  also  seen  from  Judges  x.   4,  xii.  14,  of  this  nature,  when  in  monstrous  swarms. 

Josh.  XV.  18  ;  and  if  the  use  of  the  ass  ^^^  often  drive  before  them  a  small  people; 

instead  of  the  horse  thus  distinguished  as  Ahriman  sends  fiies  to  punish  acountry, 

Israel    from    the    Egyptians    and    other  ^^  ^®  Vendld&d  od.  Olshausen  i.  p.  3,  9 

heathen,  this  would  explain  the  origin  ^q. ;  and  a  similar  account.  Journal  Asiat. 

of  scoffing  sayings  respecting  Mosaic  an-  ^838,  ii.  p.  207;  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Gio- 

tiquity,  such  as  those  already  mentioned  at  ff^^P^^^*  Apr.  1853  ;  Ausland,  1866,  p.  65 

p.  87,  which  doubUess  originated  in  Efeypt  ^' »  ^^^^  ^^e  Greeks,  the  ApoUo  Smin- 

4  ig^  xyii^  9,  theus,  Ipoktonos,  &c    Even    the  plea- 

»  This  im'age  is  employed  in  Josh.xxiv.     ^^^^^  ^^  Bartlctt'a  Ibrti/  Days  in   the 
12,  in  a  perfectly  simple  narrative,  with-    ^"^'»  P-  ^2,  90,  bears  on  this  subject, 
out  any   figurative   embellishment ;   so 
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for  very  existence.    It  is  amazing  of  what  a  people  is  capable 
when  in  mortal  extremity  it  keeps  before  its  eyes  one  fixed  goal, 
to  be  attained  at  all  hazards.     Israel  could  not  and  would  not 
return  to  the  fertile  lands  of  Egypt ;  and  as  little  could  it  sub- 
mit to  be  flung  back  on  the  desert  regions,  and  become  like  its 
Arabian  kindred.     Thus  the  people's  gaze  was  more  and  more 
concentrated,  and  their  deepest  desire  more  and  more  singly 
directed,  on  the  fair  land,  whither  old  home-memories  as  well 
as  their  great  Prophet's  glowing  words  of  promise  and  exhorta- 
tion now  called  them.     The  growing  pressure  of  need  in  the 
desert,  after  so  many  years  of  disaster,  of  expectation,  and  of 
hope,  had  at  last  inflamed  to  the  utmost  their  burning  desire  to 
attain  at  length  the  first  object  of  their  life ;  and  the  victories, 
which  had  formed  a  halo  round  the  head  of  their  dying  Moses, 
cast  a  fresh  glory  on  the  prospect  of  Canaan,  the  unceasing 
burden  of  his  prophecy.     Thus  at  last,  under  their  new  leader 
Joshua,  the  all-kindling  desire  for  a  fitting  home  burst  forth 
into  action ;  and  a  land  worthy  to  be  the  prize  of  the  hardest 
struggle  became  their  new  home.     Many  nations  may  boast 
themselves  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  their  country — a  boast 
rendered  possible  in  most  cases  only  by  historical  obscurity. 
Israel  had  at  least  this  advantage  over  others,  that  it  had  long 
learned  from  its  own  history  that  habitation  in  a  beautiful 
home  of  one's  own  is  a  great  Divine  blessing,  which  may  be  won, 
but  may  also  be  easily  lost  again.     Thus  alone  can  we  fiilly 
understand  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  the  Bible  so  often 
speaks  of  inhabiting  and  inheriting  the  land. 

But  in  Joshua,  the  leader  of  the  people,  we  must  mot  picture 
to  ourselves  a  mere  rough  soldier ;  we  have  a  very  ancient  story 
respecting  him,^  which  exhibits  quite  a  different  side  of  his 
character.     On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the 
double  tribe  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  settled  in  the  central 
territory  of  Canaan  (whose  possessions  even  later  ran  much 
into  each  other,  and  appeared  to  them  too  small),  took  him  to 
task  for  assigning  but  one  portion  and  one  lot  to  their  numerous 
and  prosperous  tribe ;  in  other  words,  for  giving  them  but  one 
territory  instead  of  two  for  their  inheritance.     But  Joshua,  at 
no  loss  for  an   answer,  replies:   Are  ye  so  numerous?   (and 
Mount  Ephraim  too  small  for  you?)  then  go  into  the  wood  (that 
is,  the  thickly  planted  and  peopled  plain)  ^  and  take  the  trouble 

'  Joshua    xviL   14-18.    This    ancient  •  'Wood*  may,  in  Hebrew,  as  in  any 

passage,  rendered  obscure  by  its   biting  language,  be  used  for  a  dense  multitude,  if 

scorn,  was  not  nnderstood  even  by  the  the  context  renders  the  meaning  as  certain 

LXX.,  and  the  modems  haTO  still  less  ;id  in  tv.  15,  18 ;  after  which  the  play  on 

grasped  its  meaning.  the  word  is  exchanged  for  literal  \&.\^5:>&^ 
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to  cut  down  the  high  frnitftd  trees,  in  the  plain  snrronnding 
their  mountains,  still  peopled  by  numerous  hordes  of  hostile 
*  Perizzites  and  Rephaites,'  whom  they  should  long  before  have 
annihilated,  and  thus  doubled  their  inheritance,  instead  of 
envying  other  tribes  their  portion.  But  when  they  made  an- 
swer to  this  taunt,  *  No,  the  mountain  must  suffice  for  us,  for 
the  Canaanites  of  the  plain  have  the  terrible  chariots  of  iron,' 
Joshua  carries  on  the  image  of  wood  and  moimtain  to  its 
climax,  and  dismisses  the  importunate  suitors  who  crave  much, 
bat  shrink  in  idle  fear  from  the  effort  to  attain  it,  with  the  yet 
bitterer  mockery :  Te  are  a  great  people,  and  have  great  power ; 
ye  shall  not  have  one  lot  only ;  no,  in  addition  to  the  mountain 
which  ye  already  possess  and  yet  not  fully  possess,  ye  shall 
have  another,  even  the  wood,  to  cut  down  and  cultivate — that 
is,  the  Canaanites,  whom  to  subdue  and  make  subservient,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  equipment,  was  the  second 
lot,  the  acquisition  of  which  would  brook  no  trembling  nor  hesita- 
tion ;  a  biting  jest  worthy  of  a  Samson.  The  oldest  tradition, 
then,  as  embodied  in  this  story,  represents  Joshua  as  a  hero 
whose  wit  could  effectually  rebuke  the  presumption  of  his  own 
countrymen ;  as  the  true  popular  leader  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  We  here  feel  the  very  same  air  blowing,  which  we 
breathed  in  from  the  oldest  national  songs  (see  above,  p.  203 
sqq.) ;  whereas  the  later  historians  see  in  Joshua  only  the  great 
and  victorious  leader. 

in.  Joshua's  Yiotobies  in  detail. 

Of  Joshua's  various  campaigns  and  victories  but  little  can  be 
said  to  be  fully  known  on  the  authoriiy  of  the  oldest  vniters ; 
but  we  can  follow  up  many  hints  with  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability, and  at  least  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  general 
result. 

1.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  southern  Jordan  had  in  Moses' 
lifetime  (see  p.  206)  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  crossed  the  river  not  &r  from  Gilgal,  a  place  on  the 
western  bank  to  the  north-east  of  Jericho.^     Here  in  Gilgal  the 

inver.  18  b.    With  equal  facility  ma^  such  be  pronounced  according  to  the  meaning 

a  word  as  mountain  be  used  to  designate  given  in  i.  p.  99  note,  or  at  all  events  to 

the  object  of  strenuous  effort.    It  must  be  be  thus  understood ;  comp.  Zech.  x.  10. 

observed  that  mountain  in  ver.  18  is  in-  i  According  to  Josh.  iv.  19  and  Judges 

definite,  not  definite  as  in  ver.  16  ;  and  ver.  iii.  19,  comp.  13,  26,  28.  Accordiig  to  the 

18  b  serves  also  to  explain  words  in  ver.  ©xact  data  m  Josephus  Ant,  v.  1. 4,  Jewish 

10  which  would  otherwise  be  too  obscure.  fPor  iv.  8.  8,  it  was  60,  and  Jericho  60 

In  ver.  16  K7  ought,  contrary  to  the  Mas-  stadia  from  the  Jordan.    Another  CHlgal, 


Bora,  to  be  separated  from  tho  following    however,  according  to  Deut.  xi.  30,  lay 
( to  signify  A'o/ and  fc(yp^  to 


' 9     —      —     —  K  — ' Q  '       _-_    ,       — ^^      —     —  -  —  _- —  — »  rf 

words,  80  as  to  signify  Ifo/  and  fe^VQ^  to    near  Shecbem,  but  probably  too  fax  north- 
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conquering  army  first  obtained  a  secure  footing  in  the  land ;  and 
as  this  town  is  not  named  in  connection  with  any  earlier  times, 
and  was  clearly  not  a  fortress  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by 
Joshua,  it  probably  grew  out  of  the  camp  of  the  new  con- 
querors, being  built  as  a  rival   to   the   almost  impregnable 
Jericho.     For  by  the   earlier  authorities   in  particular  it  is 
spoken  of  as  the  appointed  place  of  assembly  and  the  permanent 
camp,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  under 
Joshua ;  ^  and  if  in  that  early  period  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
munity were  held  there,  with  the  yearly  festivals  and  other 
sacred  observances,  as  appears  plainly  from  the  account  of  the 
re-establishment  of  Circumcision  and  the  Passover-feast,*  we 
can  well  imderstand  how  this  city  remained,  even  in  the  days 
of  Amos  and  Hosea,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Judges,  one  of 
the  sacred  places  of  favourite  resort'    Not  only  would  Joshua's 
offerings  there  be  held  in  remembrance,  but  an  altar  and  other 
ancient  monuments  would  be  pointed  out  to  the  men  of  later 
days ;  and  indeed  the  very  name  Gilgal  may  signify  a  *  cairn ' 
or  ^monument  of  stone.'    In  like  manner  among  the  Arabs, 
an  important  town  ofben  arose  on  the  site  of  the  first  camp 
pitched  by  them  in  a  newly-invaded  country ;  as  K&fa,  Basra, 
Fost5,t. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  extant  account  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Jordan ;  *  singular  as  it  appears  in  its  existing 
form,  which  is  however  only  an  elaboration  of  earlier  and  more 
intelligible  traditions.  Much  of  it  is  old,  and  derived  in  fact 
from  the  Book  of  Origins :  as  the  placing  the  passage  of  the 
river  on  the  10th  day  of  the  first  month*  (on  this  see  p.  186), 
which,  as  the  Day  of  Preparation,  seems  unquestionably  con- 
nected with  the  approaching  festival  of  the  Passover;^  the 
number  of  40,000  armed  men  of  the  two  and  a  half  Transjor- 

ward  to  be  the  present  Jiljilia,  soiith-weBt  *  Josh.  y.  2-12,  x.  6,  7i  0,  15,  43,  ix.  6, 

of  Shiloh ;  it  also  appears  to  have  been  re-  xiy.  6. 

garded  as  a  sacred  spot,  and  was  probably  '  Josh.  v.  2-12. 

a    settlement  thrown  out  from  the  first  '  Amos  v.  5,  Hosea  iv.  15,  iz.  15,  Judges 

Oil^al,  see  Judges  i.  26.     One  might  even  ii.  1, 1  Sam.  x.  8  sqq.    According  to  Kobin- 

conjecture   that  this  northern   Gilgal  is  son  {Journey  i.  p.  557,  ii.  243)  no  trace 

meant  in  2  Kings  ii.  1  sqq.,  as  Elijah  goes  of  GKlgal  is  now  to  be  discoyered ;  of  Ai 

from    thence  to    Bethel,    and    then    to  also  he  found  no  certain  remains,  i.  p. 

Jericho ;  and  certainly  the  passage  is  an-  574  sq.  The  passage  Josh.  v.  13-15  begins 

inielligible,  if  Gilgal,   as  commonly  as-  to  describe  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  site 

sumed,  lay  south-east  of  Jericho.    And  in  of  Gilgal,  see  p.  234. 

the  description  of  the  boundaries  in  Josh.  *  Josh.  iii.  l-y.  1. 

xy.  7,  although  in  xyiii.  7  Geliloth  inter-  *  Josh.  iy.  10. 

changes  with  Gilgal,  it  mast  be  our  Gilgal  '  Josh.  y.  14,  comp.  Ex.  xii.  3  and  the 

which  is  meant.    That  the  valley  Achor  Zeitsch.f.  d.  Kunde  des  MorgenL  iii.  p.  430 

lay  north  of  Jericho,  is  also  preyed  by  the  sqq.,  also  my  JJUerthumert  p.  472  sq. ; 

Onam,  of  the  Fathers. 
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danic  tribes,  who  a<5Companied  the  rest  to  war ;  *  and  especially 
the  erection  at  Gilgal  of  a  monument  of  twelve  memorial  stones, 
brought  from  the  Jordan  by  the  twelve  tribes.'  That  such  stones, 
perhaps  surrounding  an  altar,  were  actually  erected  there  by 
the  twelve  tribes,  and  were   still  shown  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Earlier  Narrators,  admits  of  no  question,  whether  we  regard 
this  particular  ease,'  or  the  analogy  of  others.*     These  stones 
would  preserve  a  living  remembrance  of  the  successful  passage 
of  the  Jordan;    and  undoubtedly  formed  a  portion  of  the 
sanctuary  which  attracted  many  pilgrims  down  to  a  late  age. 
For  although  the  people  no  doubt  availed  themselves  of  the 
fords,  practicable  at  certain  points  and  at  a  favourable  season,' 
yet  a  passage  so  prosperous,  and  followed  by  such  great  vic- 
tories,  might  weU  remain  from   that  time   forth  a  worthy 
subject  of  thanksgiving  to  Jahveh.     But  the  Deuteronomist,  to 
whom  more  than  to  the  Earlier  Narrators  the  occupation  of  the 
land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  must  have  appeared  one  of 
the  most  important  moments  of  early  history  (as  the  general 
plan  of  his  book  shows),  takes  up  the  threads  of  their  shorter 
descriptions,  and  produces  a  far  more  elaborate  picture.     Ac- 
cording to  him  the  mere  appearance  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, carried  by  the  Levitical  Priests,  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  swollen  high  in  harvest-time ;  and  thus  only  does  the 
passage  become  possible.     All  the  great  images  of  the  dividing 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  sq.)  are  here  repeated  to  heighten  the 
eflfect.  And  in  the  view  of  the  Deuteronomist,  the  twelve  stones 
were  taken  from  that  very  spot  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  where 
the  bearers  of  the  Ark  stood  still  till  the  whole  people  had 
passed  over.     In  his  account,   indeed,^  other  twelve  stones 

*  Joeh.  iv.  12  sq.,  comp.  zzii;   Num.    Fords  of  Moab;  thoj  are  the  southern- 
zxzii.  most,  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea ;  see  on 

»  Josh.  iii.  12,  ir.  3  (with  the  exception  this  subject  Hahmann's  Qu^stioncs  Pc' 
of  the  words  D^^nDH  'hy)  nVOO  comp.  lastinenses  i.  Ilf.  1837.  It  appears  from 
Ter.  9),  4,  8,  19-23  ;  comp.  Num.  xiii.  2,  iii.  15  and  the  entire  context  of  the  nar- 
Ex.  xiii.  14.  Seetzon  also  mentions  stone  rativc,  thiat  the  passage  took  place  on  this 
ruins  in  this  region,  Beisrn  ii.  p.  378  sq.  occasion  at  the  time  of  com- harvest,  i.e. 
The  old  author  of  the  ItiTier.  Burdiff,  eye,n  in  the  first  month  of  the  year;  and  at 
pretends  to  have  seen  the  identical  twelve  that  season,  as  is  indeed  intimated  in  the 
stones  (Revue  Archiol.  July  1864,  p.  107);  history,  the  Jordan  is  generally  exceed- 
and  travellers  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ingly  high  ;  but  we  have  a  still  more  par- 
such  as  Burchardus  vii.  34-67  Laur.,  ticular  account  of  another  passage  of  the 
Odoricusp.  156  also  in  Laur.,  and  Fel.  Jordan  at  Easter  in  David's  time,  which 
Fabri  ii.  76,  76,  may  have  regarded  these  is  also  reported  as  a  miracle,  1  Chron.  xii. 
as  Gilgal,  as  they  also  believed  themselves  16.  Compare  besides.  Lynches  Narrative, 
to  have  discovered  Ai.  p.  255  sq.,  Osborne's  Palestine  p.  419  sqq., 

■  Comp.  also  Judges  iii.  19.  Seetzen's  Beisen  i.  p.  460  sq.,  ii.  p.  301, 

*  Comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  and  i.  p.  347.  320,  321,  376-377,  381,  Tobler's   Topo^ 

*  The  existence  of  such  fords  is  ^resup-  graphie  von  Jerusalem  ii.  p.  674. 
posed  in  ii.  7 ;  and  those  in  question  are        *  Josh.  iv.  9. 

in  Judges  iii  28  called  more  definitely  the 
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were  also  set  up  in  the  Jordan  itself:  which  might  guide  us  to 
the  idea  of  the  building  of  a  dam,  and  thence  perhaps,  in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  phrase,^  of  a  bridge  over  the 
river. 

That  from  this  camp  was  elBPected  the  conquest,  first  of 
Jericho  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  then  of  Ai,  a 
strong  position  to  the  north-west,  and  therefore  more  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  was  the  natural  course  of  warfare ;  and 
according  to  many  sure  indications  (e.g.  ch.  vii.)  such  was  the 
account  given  by  the  earlier  authorities.  But  the  later  his- 
torians adhere  to  their  accustomed  method  of  distinguishing 
the  commencement  or  the  earliest  events  of  a  new  period  by  a 
more  impressive  or  fuller  picture — in  this  case  the  long  story  of 
Eahab.  Thus  the  early  records  had  no  doubt  related  how  Eahab 
the  harlot,  and  all  her  house,  were  spared  at  the  taking  of 
Jericho ;  a  nation's  gratitude  long  preserves  the  names  of 
those  who  by  opportune  information  open  for  a  besieging  host 
the  path  to  victory.*  This  Eahab,  too,  was  afterwards  received 
into  the  community  of  Israel,  as  trustworthy  records  bear 
witness ; '  and,  harlot  though  she  had  been,  yet  the  stain  or 
shame  of  a  former  life  may  be  wiped  out  by  entrance  through 
faith  into  the  community  of  the  Living  God,  especially  when  this 
community  is  so  perfectly  pure  as  then ;  a  truth  even  more 
powerfully  brought  out  in  the  New  Testament.  JSTor  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Bahab^  who  is  num* 
bered  among  the  ancestresses  of  the  Davidical  line.  But  the 
original  account  was  probably  not  longer  than  in  a  similar 
case ;  *  it  was  the  Third  Narrator  who  first  thought  it  worth 
while  to  picture  in  detail  this  first  entrance  of  spies  into  the 
Cisjordanic  land  and  their  meeting  with  Eahab,  foreshadowing 
by  this  introduction  the  future  fortunes  of  the  whole  invading 
host  (ch.  ii.).  In  like  manner  we  have  every  reason  to  assume, 
that  the  early  authorities  represented  the  instantaneous  fall  of 

*  As  is  shown  by  the  iise  of  the  Ghreek  have  been  that  the  strong  city  fell  partly 

yi^vpa,  through  the  consequences  of  its  licentious 

'  See  also  Judges  i.  22-26,  and  also  a  iniuiners :  so  among  the  Greeks  Aphrodite 

Tory  similar  incident  related  of  the  Dorian  Pom^  appears  as  the  Betrayer  of  Cities 

spies  (Pausanias  Perieg.m.  13.  2),  and  at  (Klausen's  £neas  i.  p.  81).     It  is  how- 

the  capture  of  Alexandria  under  Amru ;  ever  quite  possible,  consistently  with  this, 

Fee  the  accounts  of  this  in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  d.  that  Rahab  actually  lived,  and  although 

Kundc  d,  Morgenl.  iii.  p.  348.    It  is  how-  at  first  a  prostitute,  repented  in  the  end. 

ever  only  in  the  case  of  Jericho  that  the  But  the  occurrence  as  liere  related  is  in 

keys  of  the  city  are  given  up  by  a  pros-  any  aise  quite  as  historical  as  a  similar 

titute ;  but  Jericho,  on  a  site  as  hot  as  story  in  the  Islamite  history,  Joum,  A», 

Egypt,  was  doubtless  extremely  licentious  1857i  i<  p*  409  sq. 

at  that  early  time,  as  it  now  is  (Robin-  *  Josh.  vi.  25,  comp.  17. 

son's  TVaveU  i.'p.  562  sq.);  and  so  the  ori-  *  Matt.  i.  5. 

ginal  moaning  of  the  legend  may  well  *  Jndges  L  22-26. 
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the  walls  of  Jericho  as  the  result  of  the  first  war-cry  or  serious 
assault  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  after  the  opposing  hosts 
had  stood  face  to  face  inactive  for  a  week,  i.e.  for  a  certain 
time.^  That  the  city  was  to  be  doomed^  i.e.  utterly  destroyed,  is 
declared  even  in  the  Book  of  Origins ;  *  but  the  Fourth  Narrator 
makes  this  first  conquest  the  occasion  for  a  more  glowing 
description.  Jahveh  himself  announces  to  Joshua,  that  the 
well-guai'ded  city,  after  being  compassed  about  for  six  days  by 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  seven'  priests  sounding  trumpets, 
and  the  whole  host  in  profound  silence,  and  being  thus  imper- 
ceptibly drawn  as  it  were  into  their  sacred  net,  should,  after 
being  six  times  compassed  round,  on  the  seventh  day,  at  the 
seventh  time,  to  the  joint  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  the  shout- 
ing host,  instantaneously  fall, — its  walls  laid  low  before  the 
invaders.  And  all  things  happening  as  predicted,  the  under- 
lying truth,  that  before  Jahveh's  will  and  his  people's  coura- 
geous obedience,  the  strongest  walls  must  fall,  is  here  enfolded 
in  a  palpable  and  tangible  dress.^ 

That  the  attack  upon  Ai^  failed  at  first,  but  was  afterwards 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  means  of  a  skilfully  planned 
ambuscade,  had  been  related  by  the  Book  of  Origins  (chap,  vii.), 
and  by  the  Earliest  Narrator  too  (viii.  22 ;  see  above  p.  232) ; 
but  on  the  manner  in  which  the  stratagem  was  carried  out,* 
the  narrative  sounds  very  confused  ;  probably  because  the 
Deuteronomist,  whose  hand  and  ideas  are  here  occasionally 
perceptible,  found  some  short  passages  from  the  earliest  history, 
especially  verses  12  and  13,  already  interwoven  with  the 
words  of  the  Fourth  NaiTator;^  and  this  not  without  altera- 
tions. According  to  the  earlier  of  these  two  narratives,  Joshua, 
having  placed  5,000  men  in  ambush  westward  of  Ai,  himself 
advanced  with  the  whole  remaining  force  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  into  the  valley  lying  north  of  the  city,  and  passed  the 
night  there.  At  break  of  day  he  opened  the  attack,  calcu- 
lating that  on  his  feigning  a  retreat  the  enemy  would  rashly 

*  The  account  in  the  earlier  writers  may        •  Josh.  riii.  1-29. 

probably  have  been  much  the  same  as  the        t  Vv.  12,  13  most  obviously  break  tho 

very  similar  description  m  1  Kings  xx.  29  connection  ;  and  2PV  in  ver.  13  is  found 
sq. ;  comp.  Klausen  p.  693  so.  ,  '        .     '-f  ^        ,     , 

*  See  Josh.  vii.  especially  ver.  25,  com-  "o^I^ofe    else    in  the  sense   of  amhush 
pared  with  vi.  18  sq.  N®ar  the  beginning  of  ver.  13  -|^^  should 

*  This  number  is  here  used  as  in  Gen.  probably  be  omitted,  and  for  "l^^V  jS^I  (as 
vii.  2  sqq.  by  the  same  Narrator.  lo  ver.  9)  is  the  only  correct  reading  ;  in 

*  Josh.  vi.  ver.  9  pDyn  must  be  road  for  Dypl-     It 

*  Some  modems,  as  Van  de  Velde,  think  would  hence  appear  that  the  Fourth  Nar- 
ihis  may  be  identified  with  the  present  7\il  rator  must  have  derived  many  of  his  words 
el'hf^'ar  (which  indeed  signifies  only  StonC'  in  vv.  9  and  11  from  an  earlier  source. 
ffwjp),  eastwards  from  Bethel. 
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pursue  him,  and  leave  the  city  open  to  the  force  in  ambush ; 
whereby  he  would  put  the  enemy  between  two  fires,  as  soon  as 
he  suddenly  returned  to  the  assault.  The  later  historian  makes 
no  change  in  the  essential  features  of  this  narrative ;  only  he 
puts  30,000  men  in  the  ambuscade,  and  here  again  seizes 
the  opportunity  to  glorify  Joshua  in  his  peculiar  fashion. 
As,  according  to  him,  Moses'  uplifted  staff  decides  the  victory 
over  Amalek,  and  remains  unmoved  till  the  victory  is  won 
(p.  223),  so  here  Joshua,  by  Divine  command,  stretches  out  his 
spear  over  Ai  till  her  destiny  is  decided  by  the  success  of  the 
ambuscade,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  sink  till  all  is  certain.  By 
the  Book  of  Origins  the  failure  of  the  first  assault  on  Ai  is 
attributed  to  Jahveh's  wrath  against  Achan  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  for  taking  and  concealing  for  himself  a  portion  of  the 
spoils  of  Jericho,  which,  being  accursed,  were  to  be  utterly 
destroyed.  Now  we  need  not  doubt  that  this  Achan  was  an 
historical  character.  The  people,  it  is  said,  stoned  the  detected 
criminal,  and  threw  a  great  heap  of  stones,  in  token  of  ever- 
lasting detestation,  on  the  spot  where  he  suffered ;  and  no 
doubt  this  spot  was  still  shown  in  later  times.  The  scene  was 
the  valley  Achor  (i.e.  Troubled^),  elsewhere  mentioned;  and 
Joshua  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Achan  before  his  execu- 
tion :  *  Why  hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  Let  Jahveh  now  trouble 
thee !  *  But  yet,  in  treating  all  these  events  so  fully,  the  Book 
of  Origins  has  obviously,  according  to  its  wont,  a  directly  legis- 
lative purpose ;  on  which  aspect  of  the  narrative  we  can  better 
speak  farther  on  in  the  present  work. 

These  two  strong  cities  of  Canaan,  the  first  conquered,  were 
undoubtedly  destroyed  by  Joshua,  as  the  histories  relate  ;  and 
such  severity  was  certainly  (from  p.  154  sq.)  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  old  war-usages  of  Israel.  Yet  it  could  not  be,  indeed 
it  plainly  was  not,  Joshua's  real  intention  to  devastate  before- 
hand the  entire  land  which  Israel  was  henceforth  to  inhabit. 

From  what  motives  of  policy,  not  revealed  by  the  historiaiis, 
did  Joshua  doom  these  two  particular  cities  to  destruction  ?  It 
can  only  have  been  from  the  desire  to  make  an  example  of  the 

'  Hero  and  in  Josh.  xv.  7 :  evidently  answer  better  to  the  name  of  the  desert, 

the  valley  in  the  desert  region  near  the  and  to  Joshua's  address  in  vii.  25,  conip. 

southernmost  ford  of  the  Jordan,  hence  vi.  18  ;  but  tliis  is  evidently  not  done  in 

named  '  Mournful,*  which  signification  is  "  earnest,  for  they  ought  to  go  further,  and 

alluded  to,  with  a  reference  to  Joshua's  make  the  man's  name  Achor,  instead  of 

time,   in   Hosea  ii.  17  [15],   comp.   Ps.  Achar,  to  support  the  coiyocture  that  both 

xxiii.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  7.    Some  later  writers,  the  man   and  his  name  wore  originally 

as  1  Chron.  ii.  7  and  the  LXX.  (with  the  derived  from  the  place.    But  wo  cannot 

exception  of  the  Cod.  AL),  change  the  assume  this  with  reference  to  the  Book  of 

man's  name  ny  into  *ipv   to  make  it  Origins. 
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first-fruits  of  conqnest,  and  to  render  easier  the  defence  of 
Gilgal,  his  first  strong  encampment  in  Canaan.  Gilgal  on  the 
Jordan  was  thenceforth  to  be  Israel's  abiding  foothold  in 
Canaan,  whence  to  subdue  the  whole  country,  and  whither 
to  retire  in  time  of  peril.  It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  that  this  south-western  shore  of  the 
Jordan,  with  its  mostly  desert,  but  here  and  there  very  fertile 
lowlands,  possesses  a  soil  very  similar  to  that  with  which  Israel 
had  become  familiar  during  the  forty  years  in  the  Desert.  No 
hostile  fortresses,  therefore,  could  be  left  standing  in  this 
region  near  Qilgal.  We  find  in  early  authorities  no  mention 
of  many  other  conquered  cities  destroyed  by  Joshua;  only 
Hormah,  in  the  extreme  south  (mentioned  p.  190),  and  Hazor, 
the  chief  city  of  the  confederacy  of  noi'them  princes,  were 
afterwards  destroyed  in  a  similar  manner ;  ^  doubtless  for 
equally  special  reasons,  which  we  can  trace  in  most  instances 
with  tolerable  certainty.  And  when  we  reflect  that  Gilgal  long 
retained  its  peculiar  importance  for  Israel  (according  to  p.  244 
sqq.),  we  can  understand  the  growth  of  a  deep-rooted  belief  in 
the  popular  mind,  that  these  two  fortresses,  J^icho  and  Ai, 
must  never  be  rebuilt;  for  although  in  later  times  Joshua's 
early  prohibition  was  not  observed  with  suflScient  strictness,* 
and  both  cities  rose  again  from  their  ruins,'*  there  was  a  dis- 
position, even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  to  regard  any  extra- 
ordinary misfortime  befalling  a  Hebrew  about  to  settle  in 
Jericho,  as  the  working  of  Joshua's  harsh  but  just  impreca- 
tion ;  *  proving  the  deep  impression  which  that  leader's  strong 
rule  had  left  behind  him  in  this  region. 

2.  The  next  ensuing  scenes  of  the  campaigns,  as  condensed 
by  the  book  of  Joshua  from  the  First  Narrator,  have  generally 
probability  in  their  favour,  and  are  moreover  based  upon  old 
authorities  exhibiting  clear  historical  features. 

After  the  subjugation  of  these  two  fortresses,  and  the  peaceful 
submission  (hereafter  to  be  discussed)  of  the  great  neighbouring 


'  As  expressly  stated,  Josh.  xi.  13. 

•  In  the  same  way  as  Carthage,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  curses  denounced  against  its 
reerection  by  its  Roman  destroyers,  was 
Tery  soon  rebuilt  upon  nearly  the  same 
site,  Liv.  epit.  LX.,  App.  Pun,  ch.  czzxvi. 
Plutarch  C,  Gracchus  xi. 

*  Jericho  is  often  mentioned  later ;  Ai 
reappears  as  Aiatb,  Is.  z.  28,  Neh.  xi. 
81,  and  as  Ai,  Ezra  ii.  28,  compared  with 
Josh.  Ti.  24  (26),  yiii.  28.  Possibly  the 
l^^iy  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  23  as  near 


Bethel,  is  also  the  same,  if  we  may  adopt 
Q^Jy  the  reading  of  the  LXX ;  for  Ai  hiy 

not  £eu  to  the  east  of  Bethel. 

*  In  Ahab's  reign,  Hiel  of  Bethel  lost 
both  his  first-born  and  his  youngest  son 
during  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho,  we  know 
not  exactly  how;  but  Joshua's  ancient  im- 
precation was  Tery  naturally  remembered 
and  specially  applied  to  the  crent,  in 
1  Kings  xvi.  34,  Josh.  vi.  26 ;  see  nXao  i. 
p.  114  note. 
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city  Gibeon,  and  its  Hiwite  territory,*  the  king  of  Jebus  or 
Jerusalem  forms  with  four  neighbouring  kings  the  first  alliance 
against  the  invaders  and  their  new  subjects  the  Oiheonites* 
At  the  appeal  of  these  Gibeonites  for  help,  Joshua  with  his  whole 
force  hastens  in  one  night  from  the  camp  at  Gilgal  to  their 
relief.  There,  on  the  west  of  the  walls  of  Gibeon,  begins  that 
long  and  critical  but  decisive  battle,  in  which  Joshua,  when 
towards  close  of  day  the  victory  still  hung  in  suspense,  returned 
undismayed  to  the  assault,  exclaiming  in  the  words  of  the  old 

song :  * 

Sun,  in  Gibeon  stand  thou  stilly 
And  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  1 

and,  as  the  same  popular  song  of  triumph  pursues  the  tale : 

And  the  sun  stood  stilly  and  the  moon  stayed. 
Until  the  people  were  avenged  on  their  enemies. 

Not  in  vain  then  was  this  mighty  effort  of  Joshua  at  the  last 
moment  of  the  decisive  day ;  when,  vehemently  renewing  the 
encounter,  and  only  fearing  that  night  might  too  soon  separate 
the  combatants  and  render  futile  all  previous  exertions,  he 
commanded  the  sun,  sinking  in  the  west,  and  the  moon,  rising  in 
the  east,  to  stand  stilly  only  till  the  victory  should  be  decided, 
and  the  enemy  driven  to  flight.  For  of  a  truth,  from  this 
moment  of  extremest  effort,  which  seemed  to  contend  with 
I)owers  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth,  victory  inclined  -to  his  side ; 
sun  and  moon  seemed  to  wait  till  it  should  be  fully  assured ; 
and  the  end  of  the  long  laborious  day  rewarded  the  indomitable 
resolution  of  the  closing  hour,'  But  if  the  final  crisis  was  so 
sudden  and  so  overwhelming,  who  can  wonder  that  the  routed 
foe,  flying  in  wild  haste  beneath  a  bursting  thunderstorm, 

'  Josh.  ix.  17.  infrequent  in  heathen  antiquity,   of  sun 

'  Josh.  X.  12  sqq. ;  see  ahK)  Jahrb.  der  and  moon  going  back,  as  if  recoiling  in 

Bibl.  Wiss.  viii.  p.  166.  horror  at  some  deed  of  unheard-of  cruelty, 

'  As  one  who  dreads  the  approach  of  is  foreign  to  this  passage.    The  TalJoy  as 

day  or  of  night  wishes  all  the  heavenly  well  as  the  city  of  Ajalon  may  hare  been 

bodies  to  stand  still,  so  to  him  who  is  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  therefore 

anxiously  desiring  the  end  of  the  day  or  west  of  Gibeon,  where  Kobinson  (ii.  263 

the  night,  they  spem  to  move  too  slowly ;  sq.)  has  found  a  place  YAlo  at  the  present 

see  Hiad  ii.  413  sq.,  Odyssey  xxiii.  243-6 ;  day;  but  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 

Plant.  Antph.  prol.  113,  sc.  i.  1.  119  sqq.,  parallelism  of  the  Terse,  we  must  not  tear 

Liv.  yii.  33,  Imrialkais*  'Mo'aflaqa  vr.  45  asunder  these  two  names  of  places,  one  of 

sqq.,  and  Tarafa's  M.  ver.  99,  HamAsa  p.  which  attends  the  sun,  and  the  other  the 

490,  ver.  10 ;  Abulf.  Ann.  iii.  p.  74 ;  Pres-  moon,  but  understand  them  as  locally  in- 

cott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  ii.  separable.    It  was  only  because  Joshua 

p.    1 70    sqq.    No    long    explanation    is  stood  oast  of  Gibeon,  and  because  it  was 

needed  to   show   how  widely  the    Deu-  still  day,  that  he  mentioned  the  sun  and 

tcronomist  has   departed   from  the  true  Gibeon  first.     TThis  has  been  overlooked 

spirit  of  the  significant  old  legend,  in  his  in  the  essay  in  ttie  Bonn  MoncUsch,  fur  dU 

additions  in  ver.  13  sq.    The  image,  not  evany,  Kirche,  Aug.  1849,  p.  68.) 
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along  the  western  and  south-western  sides  of  the  mountain- 
range  towards  Beth-horon,  Azekah,  and  Makkedah,  should  have 
fancied  themselves  pursued  by  Heaven  itself  in  a  rain  of  great 
hailstones,  as  is  said  in  verse  11,  doubtless  from  the  First 
Narrator's  description  ?  *  Such  was  the  great  victory  in  Gibeon, 
which  remained  even  in  Isaiah's  day  proverbial  as  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  victories  of  high  antiquity,* 

At  Makkedah,  the  old  tale  continues,  the  five  kings  at  last 
halted  and  hid  themselves  in  a  cave,  and  this  was  reported  to 
Joshua.  An  ordinary  general  would  have  contented  himself 
with  the  capture  of  his  principal  enemies,  and  the  instantaneous 
wreaking  of  his  wrath  upon  them.  But  Joshua,  says  the  legend, 
only  bade  them  roll  a  stone  before  this  cave,  and  follow  up  the 
pursuit  of  the  flying  foe  to  the  very  utmost ;  and  had  then  the 
satisfaction,  after  fully  accomplishing  all  the  rest  of  the  day's 
work,  to  capture  the  five  kings  in  their  cave.  Then  follows  the 
conquest  of  several  other  cities,  southwards  to  Hebron'  and 
even*  to  Arad  and  Hormah  (mentioned  p.  190),  which  then  first 
atoned  for  the  overthrow  inflicted  long  before  upon  the  people 
under  Moses.  That  Joshua  utterly  destroyed  all  these  cities 
and  massacred  their  inhabitants,  is  only  said  by  the  Deutero- 
nomist.  And*  when  mention  is  even  made  of  a  permanently 
decisive  subjugation  at  that  time  of  the  Lowland  by  the  sea, 
and  of  the  whole  land  *  from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Gaza,' 
i.e.  of  all  the  Judah  of  later  days  in  its  widest  extent  towards 
the  south  and  west,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  very  ge- 
neralising language  of  the  Deuteronomist ;  as  that  assertion 
clearly  contradicts  the  accurate  list  of  thirty-one  conquered 
kings'  cities  in  ch,  xii,  as  well  as  the  old  tradition,  '  that  the 
children  of  Anak  were  not  destroyed  in  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ash- 
dod.'^    This  will  however  be  further  considered  hereafter. 

3a  How  the  great  plain  of  Galilee,  on  the  possession  of  which 
so  much  depends  in  the  fortimes  of  Palestine,  fell  into  Joshua's 
hands,  we  have  no  intimation  remaining.  However,  he  cer- 
tainly did  subdue  it,  though  apparently  (from  the  early  tradition 
already  referred  to,  p.  243  sq.)  not  quite  fully  or  permanently. 
For  his  conquests  extended  yet  farther  north ;  although  his 
last  campaign,  as  described  in  our  present  book  of  Joshua,  is 
very  indistinctly  brought  before  us.     It  was  in  this  expedition 

>  This  figure,  not  unusual  in  the  Old  Tes-  Ps.  xviii.  13  [12],  Ixviii.  14  [13]  sq. 
tament,  obviously  would  not  have  arisen        •  Is.  xxviii.  21. 
apart   from    experience    of   tremendous        •  Josh.  x.  36-38. 
devastations  by  hailstorms,  such  as  are        *  According  to  Josh.  xii.  14. 
described  in  the  Oriental  Journal,  Sept        *  Josh.  x.  40-42. 
1837,  p.  47 ;  comp.  Job  xxxriii.  22  sq.,        *  Josh.  xi.  21  sq.  i  comp.  xiiL  2  e^. 
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against  the  extreme  north,  that  a  great  victory  was  gained  near 
the  little  lake  Merom,  over  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  *  the  former 
capital  of  all  the  northern  kingdoms/  and  the  kings  in  league 
with  him,*  The  existing  account  no  doubt  preserves  many 
early  recollections  on  special  points.  Even  the  circumstance 
that  the  city  Hazor,  which  according  to  w.  11-13  was  then 
burned  down,  reappears^  in  a  later  age  as  the  capital  of  a  king 
likewise  named  Jabin,  does  not  prove  a  previous  conquest  by 
Joshua  impossible,  since  such  royal  names  are  frequently  per« 
petuated,  and  we  have  now  no  means  of  deciding  whether  the 
king  in  Joshua's  time,  or  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  Judges,  or 
both,  were  so  called.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  determine  from  the 
short  extant  traditions,  these  northern  conquests  were  effected 
somewhat  as  follows.  When  the  army  of  the  numerous  kings, 
whom  the  king  of  Hazor  had  united  into  one  great  league, 
had  been  routed,  he  and  all  the  rest  promised  obedience,  and 
were  received  as  vassals.  But  while  Joshua  was  following  up 
his  success  and  pursuing  his  victorious  march  still  farther  to 
the  north,  subduing  the  sea-coast  on  the  west,  and  the  great 
fertile  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Hermon  (Antilibanus)  on 
the  east,  and  pushing  on  even  to  the  northern  slopes  of  Lebanon,' 
the  proud  king  of  Hazor,  deeming  himself  safe  on  this  side  of 
the  mountains,  must  have  again  revolted.  But  instantly,  from 
the  farthest  north,  Joshua  returned  upon  him ;  and  if,  as  is 
farther  expressly  recorded,  he  now  visited  him  with  utter  an- 
nihilation, and  even  burned  down  his  city,  while  he  left  un- 
injured the  many  other  cities  ^standing  on  their  hills,'  i.e. 
well-fortified,  his  exceptional  severity  in  this  particular  case 
can  hardly  excite  surprise. 

That  the  Canaanites  had  thus  been  already  driven  back  by 
Joshua  far  to  the  north  and  held  in  subjection  for  a  time,  admits 
of  no  question  as  a  general  statement ;  the  traces  of  early  tra- 
dition are  too  distinct  for  doubt.  And  that  Joshua,  from  his 
stronghold  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  should  carry  his  vic- 
torious arms  northwards  as  well  as  southwards,  now  attacking 
and  now  attacked,  is  the  inevitable  course  of  events.  This  first 
entrance  of  Joshua  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan  must 
have  been  most  decisive  in  its  results  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 

*  Josh.  xi.  Tho  ruins  of  Hazor  ought  pro-  well  to  the  city  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 

bably  not  to  bo  looked  for  in  Ain  el  Hazori  Testament,  wnich  was  rebuilt  soon  after 

to  the  north-oast,  but  in  As^r^  north  of  its  destruction  by  Joshua.     See  Jahrb.  der 

Kadesh  and  north-west  of  the  lake  Merom;  BibL  Wise,  iii.  p.  192,  \y.  p.  33,  vi.  p.  83, 

at  all   events,  the  most  recent  travellers  vii.  p.  123. 

have  disoovored  thore  such  a  locality,  which  '  Judges  iv.  2-7. 

from  every  indication  would  correspond  *  Josh,  zit  8* 
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exaggerate  its  overpowering  effect.  But  it  is  evident  that 
earlier  and^far  more  circumstantial  accounts  of  these  northern 
campaigns  must  have  been  fused  down  into  that  which  we  now 
possess.  When  in  the  existing  narrative  we  read  that  Joshua 
here  too  lays  utterly  waste  all  the  cities,  lets  no  single  Canaan- 
ite  anywhere  escape,  and  finally  extirpates  all  the  children  of 
Anak,  in  both  north  and  south,^  we  recognise  the  hand  of  the 
Deuteronomist,  who  paints  Joshua  the  destroyer  of  the  Canaanite 
as  the  typical  destroyer  of  heathendom,  such  as  he  wished  the 
king  to  be  in  his  own  day. 

The  result,  then,  of  these  investigations  is  briefly  this :  that 
all  the  older  writers,  even  (as  far  as  we  see)  the  Fourth  Narrator, 
tell  nothing  of  Joshua's  victories  but  what  is  quite  probable ; 
but  that  the  Deuteronomist,  in  subservience  to  his  special  aim, 
generalised  far  too  much  his  achievements  as  conqueror  and 
extirpator  of  the  Canaanites,  so  as  to  lose  sight  entirely  of 
many  details  of  the  tradition. 

IV.  CoNOLTJSioN  OP  Joshua's  Histoet. 
Division  op  the  Land,  and  the  New  Community. 

The  most  obscure  portion  of  Joshua's  history,  however,  is  its 
conclusion ;  and  one  immediate  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  seen 
at  once  to  be  a  very  serious  mutilation  here  occurring  in  the 
Book  of  Origins,  which,  if  perfect,  would  have  been  our  prin- 
cipal authority.*  One  great  gap  is  discovered  in  the  chronology. 
How  truly  characteristic  of  this  book  is  a  continuous,  and  as 
far  as  possible  accurate,  chronological  thread,  has  been  shown, 
vol.  i.  p.  81  sq.  Now  in  Joshua's  case  the  length  of  his  life  is 
indeed  given ;  •  but  the  duration  of  his  government  would  also 
certainly  have  been  recorded,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Moses. 
Josephus*  gives  twenty-five  years  as  the  length  of  his  rule,  which 

>  Josh.  xi.  21 ;  comp.  on  the  other  hand  years :  see  Theophilus  cd  Autol.  iii.  24,  Cle- 

Judges  i.  10.  mens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  Eusebius  Chron. 

*  For  instance,  the  catalogue  of  the  places  i.  p.  160,  1 70  of  the  Armenian  translation, 
•where  for  the  time  the  main  camp  was  and  G-eorgius  Sjncellns  Chronog,  p.  284, 
pitched,  must  have  been  continued;  for  ed.  Bonn;  Eupolemns  indeed,  in  Euse- 
there  Israel  must  then  have  still  maintained  bins  Prcfp.  Evan,  ix.  30,  x.  14,  sajs  thirty 
a  fortified  camp  as  her  central  point  The  years.  The  number  of  years  given  by 
words  'from  Shittim,'  p.  210,  *to  Q-ilgal,*  diflferent  authorities  varies  from  twenty- 
Micah  vi.  5,  are  evidently  taken  from  an  fire  to  thirtv,  and  we  cannot  at  onco  de- 
ancient  book,  where  they  formed  the  com-  cide  which  is  the  most  reliable ;  but  we 
mencement  of  a  regular  continuation  to  shall  show  presently  Uiat  twenty-five  is 
Num.  xxxiii.  the  most    probable.     The    Chron.  Sam. 

*  Josh.  xxiv.  20;  comp.  Judges  ii.  8.  Arab,  actually  gives  him  in  ch.  xxxix. 

*  i<i>^.  V.  1,19,  28, 29;  tnat  is,  five  years  forty-five  years*  rule,  though  in  other 
before  the  division  of  the  land,  and  twenty  places  (ch.  xxi.  and  xxv.),  only  one-and- 
to' his  death.  But  other  authors  of  these  twenty.  The  other  names  and  numbers 
later   ages  always  assign  twenty-seven  occorrixig  there  are  also  very  unreliable. 
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statement  may  be  derived  from  some  authority  to  whicli  this 
deficiency  was  still  unknown.  At  least  if  we  reflect  that  the 
Book  of  Origins  ascribes  to  Joshua  110  years  of  age,  to  Moses 
120,  including  forty  years  of  rule,  and  to  his  elder  brother  Aaron 
123,^  thus  shortening  the  term  of  human  life  in  Joshua's  case 
in  conformity  with  general  principles,  the  period  of  twenty-five 
years  for  Joshua's  government  will  scarcely  appear  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  chronology  of  the  book.  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  incidental  notice  respecting  Caleb's  age;* 
if  this  contemporary  of  Joshua  was  eighty- five  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  wars  (whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  duration 
was  estimated  by  this  narrator  at  only  five  years),  Joshua  him- 
self can  hardly  have  been  much  older  then. 

Between  Josh,  xiii  and  xxii,  however,  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Origins'  description  of  Joshua's  later 
years  is  preserved,  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  general  idea 
of  that  narrator's  views.  According  to  him,  the  High  Priest 
Eleazar  and  Joshua  called  a  solemn  assembly  after  the  complete 
conquest  and  pacification  of  the  land,  and  there  portioned  it 
out  to  the  twelve  lay  tribes  by  the  consecrated  mode  of  lot,  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory  of  each  tribe,  as  well  as  its  towns  and 
villages,  being  carefully  defined.  Or  rather,  as  Moses  had  already 
given  away  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  to  two  and  a  half  tribes, 
there  remained  only  the  land  on  the  western  side  to  be  divided 
among  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  In  fact,  however,  only  Judah, 
Joseph,  and  half  Manasseh,  took  immediate  possession  of  their 
lots  or  appointed  portions.  Such  was  the  dilatory  inertness  of 
the  other  seven  tribes,  that  Joshua  had  to  content  himself  with 
having  the  rest  of  the  country  mapped  out  by  three  experienced 
men  of  each  tribe,  divided  into  seven  portions,  and  then  dis- 
tributed by  lot  among  these  tribes,  so  as  to  mark  it  out  as  right- 
fully belonging  to  them,  and  to  be  occupied  at  some  future  time. 
This  distribution  of  well-defined  territories  to  the  tribes,  and 
the  accompanying  separation  of  the  Levitical  cities  and  cities 
of  refuge,  would  thus  be  Joshua's  last  great  public  work — the 
peaceful  key-stone  to  his  numerous  conquests. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  view,  with  regard  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning.  For  we  have  here  again  the  great  object  of  this  book, 
a  picture  of  the  historical  origin  of  the  legal  condition  of  the 
people,  but  applied  to  one  special  instance.   Even  the  territorial 


*  This  follows  from  Ex.  vii.  7  and  Num.    as  it  now  stands, 
zzxiii.  39 ;  but  is  wanting  in  Num.  zz«  28        *  Josh.  ziv.  10. 
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bonndaries,  within  which,  at  the  time  this  book  was  composed, 
the  tribes  had  for  centuries  felt  themselves  at  home,  are  natu- 
rally invested  with  a  certain  sanctity  and  attributed  to  a  Divine 
appointment.  Not  only  the  Holy  Land  in  the  gross,  but  even 
the  condition  of  its  parts  and  their  distribution  among  the  tribes, 
appear  guarded  by  the  sanction  of  a  Divine  will,  and  the  legal 
tenure  of  each  part  finds  in  this  its  true  justification.  Though 
the  territory  held  by  each  several  tribe  or  family  in  permanent 
hereditary  possession  may  appear,  humanly  speaking,  to  have 
become  his  only  by  chance,  yet  the  holder  has  every  reason  to 
be  content  with  his  portion,  be  it  what  it  may,  seeing  how  long 
and  peacefully  it  has  been  enjoyed.  He  therefore  naturally  sees 
in  the  casting  of  lots  a  Divine  sanction,  and  thankfully  regards 
the  property  as  Divinely  decreed  to  him.^  Such  a  view  has 
certainly  some  essential  truth,  though  this  must  be  differently 
understood  at  different  times.  For  if,  when  this  Book  of  Origins 
was  composed,  the  separate  tribes  had  already  lost  their  im- 
portance and  independence, — as  could  not  but  be  the  case  under 
the  monarchy,  and  especially  after  the  division  of  the  Davidical 
kingdom, — such  a  view  would  have  had  no  proper  vital  meaning, 
but  doubtless  the  tribal  constitution  still  subsisted  in  tolerable 
integrity.  The  accurate  distinction  of  the  possessions  and 
boundaries  of  each  tribe  might  still  appear  of  great  importance, 
and  in  fact  this  section  of  the  Book  of  Origins  preserves  to  us 
most  valuable  documents  respecting  the  intersecting  boundaries 
and  scattered  territories  of  the  tribes.  We  have  only  to  regret 
that  many  descriptions  of  territories  and  boundaries  are  so  un- 
avoidably obscure  to  us,  as  to  deprive  the  view  in  some  parts  of 
its  clearness.  But  if  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  entire 
kingdom  the  old  sanctity  remained  attached  to  these  separate 
territories  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  each  tribe  regarding  its 
own  portion,  endeared  by  long  possession,  as  a  lot  bestowed  by 
the  God  of  the  entire  community,  then  we  can  understand  how 
the  historian  can  treat  these  territorial  descriptions  just  like 
any  other  laws,  and  refer  them  immediately  to  the  Divine  will. 
One  step  farther  leads  to  the  attempt  to  conceive  of  this  last 
great  hero  of  the  Mosaic  age,  who  moreover  as  conqueror  of  the 
land  was  best  fitted  to  be  its  divider,  as  the  instrument  of  this 
division,  effected  by  Divine  lot.r  And  this  closes  the  great  series 
of  lasting  and  sacred  institutions,  which,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Book  of  Origins,  received  their  first  life  in  that  grand 

'  Hence  the  beAutiful  figures  in  Ps.  xvi.  used  to  denote  the  shares  of  the  individnal 
5,  6.  But  also  among  the  Greeks  and  citizens  in  the  common  property  of  a  new 
Bonians  the  words  K\ripoi  and  aortes  are    settlement. 
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birth-time  of  the  community  of  Israel.  Whereas  Moses  is  to 
this  historian  the  instrument  of  all  regulations  respecting  the 
internal  aflFairs  of  the  nation,  the  conqueror  Joshua  is  the 
organ  of  all  directions  on  its  conduct  towards  the  other  nations 
in  Canaan  ;  while  according  to  the  true  feeling  of  the  Jahveh- 
religion  both  laws  are  nevertheless  regarded  as  flowing  from  one 
common  source. 

But  this  narrator  did  not  mean  to  assert  literally  that  all 
the  tribes  were  in  Joshua's  time  already  established  in  their 
later  possessions ;  for  he  depended  on  far  earlier  and  strictly 
historical  records.  This  is  made  sufficiently  obvious  from  his 
admission  that  for  seven  of  the  tribes  the  lot  was  cast  over 
districts  only  surveyed,  but  not  yet  taken  into  possession.  No 
thoughtful  ruler  would  willingly  allow  the  lot  to  be  cast  for 
districts  yet  to  be  conquered.  The  account  we  are  considering 
cannot  possibly  mean  to  assert  that  Joshua  did  so,  since  it  gives 
an  exact  description  of  each  tribe's  future  possession,  even  to  its 
precise  boundaries,  quarters,  and  cities.  We  are  thereby  obliged 
to  investigate  further,  and  especially  to  enquire  whether  there 
are  any  other  and  even  earlier  authorities  that  may  help  to 
dispel  the  obscurity. 

Now  some  accounts  have  fortunately  been  elsewhere  pre- 
served, which  give  us  an  occasional  glimpse  into  the  busy, 
restless  life  of  those  early  times.  The  principal  portion  of  these 
accounts  is  derived  (as  shown  at  i.  p.  64  sqq.)  from  the  often- 
mentioned  work  of  the  Earliest  Historian ;  it  is  found  very 
scattered  and  mixed  up  with  much  other  matter  in  our  existing 
books — principally  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
and  in  those  supplementary  descriptions  of  the  territories  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  which  in  all  probability  were 
among  the  many  contributions  from  the  Fifth  Narrator  to  the 
life  of  Joshua ;  and  which  often  agree  even  verbally  with  the 
former.*     These  scattered  and  mutilated  remnants  of  a  primal 

>  In  the  Book  of  Joshua,  beginning  and  contradicts   the  description   of   the 

from  ch.  xy,  the  following  passages  occur:  boundaries  given  in  rer.  11  ;  also  the  use 

(1)  The  account  of  Caleb's  and  Othniel's  ^^  T\h?  dxiughters  for  vilkges  is  un- 
possessions  in  xv.  13-19;  for  here  it  en-  known  to  the  Book  of  Origins.  This  in- 
tirely  spoils  the  original  connection,  and  terpolation  must  be  derived  from  some  ae- 
on the  other  hand  recurs  in  substance  in  count  conformable  to  Judges  i.  18.  (3)  The 
Judges  i.  10-15 ;  and  all  that  the  Book  of  passages  which  speak  of  original  inhabitants 
Origins  had  to  say  of  Caleb's  possession  not  yet  extirpated,  and  herein  differ  totally 
had  been  brought  forward  inch.  xiv.  6-15.  fromtheBookofOrigins,xv.63,  com  p.  with 

(2)  XV.  45-58,  the  inclusion  of  the  throe  Judges  i.  21 ;  xvi.  10  comp.  with  Judges 
Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod  and  Gaza  i.  21) ;  xvii.  11-13  comp.  with  Judges  i.  27, 
in  the  territory  of  Judah  ;  which  is  in  28 :  all  of  which  for  various  other  renaons 
itself  foreign  to  the  context  (because  in  all  cannot  originally  belong  to  the  place  where 
the  other  ten  circles  of  Judah  the  total  they  now  stand  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  In 
number  of  the  cities  is  given  at  the  end)  like  manner  ziii.  13  ;  and  respecting  xiii. 
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document  of  which  we  have  already  so  often  felt  the  value, 
now  help  to  elucidate  our  diflSculties.  The  picture  of  that 
transition-period,  as  these  and  other  records  enable  us  to  discern 
it,  is  briefly  somewhat  as  follows : 

!■  There  is  no  doubt  that  Joshua,  during  the  first  years  of 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  subdued  the  country  on  every  side,  and 
received  the  submission  of  all  the  Canaanites  whose  lives  were 
spared.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  first  terror  of  surprise 
the  Philistines  and  even  the  men  of  Sidon  and  the  rest  of  the 
Phenicians  may  have  paid  homage  (although  these  last  could 
never  again  be  subdued) ;  for  the  memory  that  the  whole  land 
between  Egypt  and  Lebanon  belonged  properly  to  Israel,  was 
never  wholly  lost.*  But  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  account,  this  was  accomplished,  within 
about  five  years,  must  have  operated  rather  injuriously  than 
advantageously  upon  the  Israelites  in  their  then  position. 

For  the  real  rule  of  Joshua  must  thereby  have  seemed  con- 
cluded. Up  to  that  time  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  must 
undoubtedly  have  followed  him  willingly ;  not  only  because  he 
had  been  entrusted  by  Moses  with  the  leadership  in  war,  but 
because  one  great  common  purpose  had  united  all.  Now  that 
they  had  subdued  the  land,  and  attained  the  single  earthly 
object,  which  then  (see  p.  236  sqq.)  floated  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  Joshua's  leadership  could  but  cede  to  the  pure  Theo- 
cracy— the  new  constitution,  as  yet  perfectly  inviolable  and 
holy,  which,  while  sanctioning  the  delegation  of  all  human 
authority  into  one  hand  in  certain  cases  (see  p.  150),  as  when 
a  great  prophet  wins  for  himself  universal  reverence,  or  when 
a  great  war  is  to  be  waged,  forbids  it  in  time  of  peace  or  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  time  for  delivering  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  community  that  exceptional  authority  (Dictator- 
ship) and  acknowledging  Jahveh  in  the  strictest  sense  as  only 

26  see  below.     (4)  The  passage  xvii.  14-  and  the  cities  constituting  one  quarter  be 

18,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  p.  always  enumerated  together.  As  this  plan 

243  sq.     To  see  how  simple  and  slender  was  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Benjamin 

were  the  original  descriptions  in  the  Book  (xviii.  11-28),  and  other  small  tribes,  as 

of  Origins,  look  at  cb.  xviii.  and  xix,  where  well  as  Judah  (xv),  there  is  no  conceivable 

no  such   additions  occur,    though    from  reason  why  in    the  important  tribe   of 

Judges  i.  30  sqq.  it  is  evident  that  they  Epbraim   (xvi)   the  quarters  and   cities 

were  quite  possible  there  also. — But  that  should  be  entirely  omitted ;  and  it  is  evi- 

the  Book  of  Origins  itself,  in  these  de-  dent  from  this  and  similar  indications  that 

Bcriptions  of   the  country,   has  suffered  much  of  the  old  work  must  now  be  lost, 
great  and  serious  damage,  is  also  unfor-         '  Not    without   significance    is   Sidon 

tunately  undeniable  on  a  closer  examina-  spoken   of  in   Judges  i.  31  (where  Tyre 

tion.     For  the  description  of  the  districts  is  not  even  mentioned)  as  falling  properly 

assigned  to  the  twelve  tribes  is  evidently  so  within  the  dominion  of  Israel  (comp.  Josh, 

planned,  that  in  each  case  the  boundaries,  xi.  8) ;  although  even  the  Book  of  Origins, 

the  quarters,  and  the  cities  belonging  to  in  Josh.  xix.  28,  29,  excludes  Sidon  and 

Ciich  quarter,  should  bo  accurately  given,  IV^  from  the  borders  of  Israel. 
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Lord  and  King  over  his  peaceful  people,  was  now  arrived ;  and 
the  duty  would  certainly  not  be  questioned  by  a  chief  who  had 
lived  through  the  grand  days  of  Moses,  and  had  acquired  by 
living  experience  the  true  meaning  of  pure  Theocracy, 

That  this  change,  however,  was  not  made  in  undue  haste, 
and  that  the  great  successor  of  the  still  greater  national  leader 
would  strain  every  nerve  to  carry  it  out  most  eflfectually,  may 
be  taken .  for  granted.  After  great  victories,  or  other  startling 
changes  in  the  national  condition,  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions is  the  primary  necessity ;  and  how  vast  and  important 
was  the  work  then  required  in  Israel,  when  the  people  were  to 
take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  a  land  perfectly  new  to  them ! 
That  at  this  crisis,  immediately  upon  the  subjugation  of  Canaan, 
much  of  permanent  importance  was  actually  done,  cannot  on 
examination  be  doubted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  partition  of  the  conquered  land  among 
the  twelve  tribes  must  at  this  time  have  been  carried  out,  at 
least  in  principle  and  in  its  main  features,  and  quite  apart  from 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  Book  of  Origins.  That  it  was  also 
carried  out  upon  a  well-considered  plan, — ^which  is  still  more 
important, — will  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter.  But  as  the 
settlement  in  all  its  details,  as  it  subsequently  endured  for 
centuries,  was  not  fully  established  till  the  period  immediately 
following  the  time  of  Joshua,  this  is  not  the  suitable  place  for 
discussing  all  points  connected  with  it. 

Secondly,  at  the  very  time  when  the  tribes  could  thus 
separate,  and  each  occupy  its  allotted  portion  of  the  conquered 
country,  arrangements  must  have  been  made  to  preserve  a 
certain  unity  in  the  state  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Indeed, 
as  there  was  to  be  no  human  ruler  over  the  whole  state,  some 
such  arrangements  were  especially  necessary  to  hold  together 
as  far  as  possible  the  now  separated  elements  of  the  nation. 
The  national  or  popular  Assembly,  therefore,  whose  commence- 
ment may  be  traced  back  to  far  earlier  times  (see  i.  p.  370), 
now  became  more  necessary  than  ever,  for  considering  and 
resolving  upon  points  of  common  concern.  Its  president  must 
in  ordinary  times  be  the  High  Priest,  in  virtue  of  his  perma- 
nent and  uninterrupted  tenure  of  office ;  and  for  like  reasons, 
its  place  of  meeting  must  in  ordinary  cases  be  determined  by  the 
station  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  where 
the  High  Priest  would  usually  fix  his  abode.  And  since  there 
must  always  be  the  possibility  of  some  final  appeal  for  every 
point  of  dispute  among  the  people,  and  as  the  Oracle  was  then 
universally  received  as  such,  the  power  of  such  decision  by 

s  2 
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means  of  the  oracle  was  committed  to  the  High  Priest ;  though 
it  could  only  be  voluntarily  sought,  never  enforced.  But  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  now  lay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  two  tribes  remained  on  the 
other,  Gilgal  was  no  longer  a  suitable  position  for  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Assembly  (see  p.  244  sqq.).  A  sacred  spot  it  could  not  but 
continue  to  be,  so  long  as  the  altar  there  erected,  and  so  many 
other  memorials,  remained  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  days 
of  the  first  passage  of  the  Jordan ;  ^  but  the  Tabernacle  must 
obviously  be  transferred  to  some  more  central  site  of  the  region 
on  the  western  side.  How  it  happened  that  the  Tabernacle, 
when  thus  moved,  did  not  in  succeeding  centuries  always 
remain  at  one  fixed  station,  will  be  hereafter  explained :  it  is 
sufficient  now  to  remark,  that  Shiloh  was  at  first,  and  prevailingly 
continued  to  be,  this  important  centre ;  and  that  the  Book  of 
Origins  represents  this  entire  great  change  as  long  accomplished 
in  Joshua's  later  years.*  That  the  territory  of  this  chief  and 
central  place  was  regarded  as  sacred  above  all  others,  and  as 
appertaining  rather  to  the  whole  nation  than  to  any  one  special 
tribe,  is  not  difficult  to  understand ;  ^  and  we  still  see  floating 
before  the  eyes  of  Ezekiel  the  Messianic  image  of  a  most  holy 
domain,  distinct  from  the  territories  of  all  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Holy  Land.*  But  this  new 
central  place  was  at  first,  like  Gilgal  before  it  (p.  245),  little 
more  than  a  camp,*  where  the  nation's  sacred  things  were  kept 
well  guarded,  and  where  all  still  wore  as  warlike  an  aspect  as 
in  the  previous  history  of  the  race.  The  city  itself,  though  near 
the  middle  of  the  country  on  this  side  Jordan,  lies  somewhat  to 


'  The  twelve  Ptones  by  the  Jordan,  effected  by  decree  of  the  national  Assem- 
which  were  plainly  erected  by  the  twelve  bly,  Josh,  xviii.  1,  8-10,  xix.  61,  xxi.  2, 
tribes  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  xxii.  9.  The  reason  and  commencement  of 
sanctity  of  such  stone  monuments  in  this  change  are  only  very  briefly  men- 
Canaan,  were  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  and  tioned  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  xviii.  1. 
set  up  on  its  bank  at  Gilgal.  So  says  the  '  There  is  indeed  no  ancient  testimony 
Book  of  Origins,  Josh.  iv.  2,  3,  6-8,  19,  to  this  effect;  but  the  fact  that  Shiloh 
20  ;  but  the  Deuteronomist,  in  whose  time  did  not  belong  to  the  Ijevitical  cities  of 
the  monument  in  Gilgal  may  have  been  Ephraim,  Josh.  xxi.  20-22,  and  yet  was 
destroyed,  represents  Uiem  as  erected  in  certainly  accounted  holy,  is  of  itself  evi- 
the  Jordan  itself;  see  part  of  w.  3  and  9.  dence. 

A  veiy   similar  monument  is  that  men-  *  Ezek.  xlviii.   1 3  sqq.     A  very  similar 

tioned  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4.     On  all  this  see  instance  has  become  known  through  re- 

p.  246.  cently  discovered  Greek  inscriptions :  that 

'  The  Book  of  Origins,  while  invariably  Delphi,  or  (as  it  was   briefly  cxpressetl) 

designating  Gilgal  as  the  seat  of  empire  Apollo,  posse88i<d  a  sacred  territory  with 

during  the  wars,  and  even  later  (Josh.  xiv.  fixed  boundaries,  the  extent  of  which  was 

6\  with  equal  persistencyascribes  that  dig-  defined  in  a  long  inscription.    See  Revue 

nity  to  Shiloh  'after  the  land  was  entirely  ArMol.  Nov.  1864,  p.  407. 

subdued;' with  the  distinct  statement  that  *  According  to  the  Book  of  Origins, 

the  translation  of  the  Aric  thither  was  Josh,  xviii.  9. 
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the  south,*  as  though  it  had  been  conquered  before  the  more 
northern  Sheehem  of  earlier  sanctity,  and  had  been  at  once 
raised  to  be  the  new  centre  and  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 

In  the  third  place,  many  institutions  determining  especially 
the  ceremonial  of  religion,  which  under  Moses  cannot  practi- 
cally have  existed,  must  have  been  created  at  this  period.  That 
during  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert  the  Israelites 
brought  no  flesh-oflferings  to  their  God,  and  that  he  required  none 
such  at  their  hands,  is  declared  expressly  by  the  old  prophet 
Amos.^  That  Jahveh,  when  he  brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt, 
gave  them  very  different  commands  than  to  bring  such  flesh- 
offerings,  is  said  with  equal  distinctness  by  Jeremiah.'  Con- 
trary as  these  great  Prophets'  declarations  may  appear  to  the 
contents  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  now  stands ;  contrary  as  they 
really  are  for  those  who  cannot  look  beyond  the  mere  letter  of 
tlie  record,  yet  none  the  less  irrefragably  correct  is  the  histori- 
cal judgment  of  these  great  men  of  the  second  period  of  He- 
brew antiquity.  The  sacrifices  which  a  nation  brings  to  its 
God  or  gods  out  of  its  abundance,  are  necessarily  determined 
by  that  abundance ;  and  how  could  the  Israelites  possibly  have 
ofiFered  flesh  to  their  God  in  the  desert,  where  they  had  hardly 
the  barest  necessaries  for  their  own  subsistence?  If  on  the 
most  essential  holy-days  some  few  flesh-oflferings  were  with 
great  difficulty  provided  by  the  community,^  to  individuals  this 
must  have  been  absolutely  impossible.  Tet  in  those  glorious 
days  the  Divine  grace  was  bestowed  on  the  people  no  less 
abundantly;  and  the  great  Prophets  justly  appeal  to  this  to 
prove  all  such  sacrifices  nonessential.  But  now  that  Israel  had 
occupied  a  land  of  luxuriant  fertility,  everything  might  be 
changed :  and  not  only  flesh-oflferings  but  many  other  acts  of 
service  for  the  sanctuary  were  undoubtedly  then  prescribed. 
Tlie  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  Levites  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  That  their  high  dignity  dated  only 
two  or  three  generations  back,  and  that  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses  they  did  not  form  a  proper  sacerdotal  tribe,  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (p.  141  sqq.).  But  they  had  long  approved 
themselves  as  the  most  faithful  champions  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  God  Jahveh,  for  the  defence  of  whose  sanctuary  they 
had  bravely  banded  themselves  together,  and  whose  doctrine 

*  The  site  was  known  in  the  Middle    narrative,  Ex.  xxiv.  6,  6,  11. 

Apes ;   see  R.  Chelo  in  Carmolj's  Itine-  *  The  Book  of  Origins  discriminates 

raires,  p.  250  sq.  very  correctly  the  sacrifices  which  only 

^  Amos  V.  25.  became  possible  in  the  Holy  Land,  Num. 

'  Jor.  vii.  22  sqq.  xv.  1  sqq. 

*  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  ancient 
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they  also  best  understood,  had  then  (to  express  the  correct  feel- 
ing of  the  time)  accompanied  his  people  on  their  victorious 
entrance  into  the  promised  land.  It  was  therefore  only  con- 
sistent with  this  history,  that  the  people  should  commit  to  the 
tribe  of  Aaron  and  Moses  in  express  legal  form  the  permanent 
defence  and  uninterrupted  care  of  the  sanctuary,  the  tribe  re- 
ceiving corresponding  guaranteed  privileges.  It  will  soon  be 
shown  that  the  most  important  of  these,  the  appointment,  if 
not  the  complete  cession,  of  48  Levitical  cities,  must  belong 
to  the  time  of  Joshua.  About  this  time,  moreover,  many 
customs  certainly  first  received  proper  legal  sanction,  which, 
though  closely  connected  with  the  existing  religion,  possessed 
more  popular  importance  for  the  fully  established  community  ; 
as  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  in  commemoration  of  the  deli- 
verance out  of  Egypt ;  and  circumcision,  as  marking  every  male 
member  of  the  community.  Not  without  reason  does  the 
Earliest  Narrator  make  Gilgal  the  scene  of  the  first  general 
circumcission,  and  likewise  of  the  first  Passover.^  At  Gilgal 
near  the  Jordan,  doubtless,  many  in  still  later  days  loved  to 
keep  the  Passover ;  being  more  forcibly  reminded  by  the  sight 
of  the  Jordan  of  the  triumphant  entry  into  Canaan,  of  the 
previous  adventures  in  the  desert,  and  of  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  commemoration  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  was  transferred  to  the  spring  season,  when 
its  waters  are  strongest  (p.  246). 

Thus  about  this  time  the  constitution  of  the  community, 
begun  by  Moses,  must  have  been  completed  in  all  those  import- 
ant regulations  which  we  see  maintained  through  succeeding 
ages  with  unshaken  firmness.  The  people,  without  intention- 
ally abandoning  any  essential  peculiarities  of  their  religion  or 
nationality,  clung  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  fair  land  now 
their  own.  Their  quiet  acquiescence  in  such  radical  alterations 
of  their  condition  was  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  Joshua's 
high  influence  and  known  good  intentions.  The  habitual  ex- 
pression in  the  Book  of  Origins,^  that  the  people  assembled  in 
the  latter  days  of  Joshua,  before  *Eleazar  the  High  Priest, 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  tribes  (or  princes),' 
indicates  a  fortunate  cooperation  of  the  two  then  generally 
recognised  powers  in  the  state,  such  as  the  succeeding  ages  do 
not  exhibit  till  long  after. 

Z.  But  when  Joshua,  after  this  first  subjugation  of  the  land, 

*  Josh.  V.  2-12;  where,  however,  much  *  Josh.  xiv.  1,  xvii.  4,  xxi.  1,  xxii.  9, 
is  au  interpolation  from  tho  Book  of  On-  12,  compared  with  xiv.  6,  whore  Joshu.i 
gimi,  vv.  4-7,  10.  alone  In  uamed ;  and  above,  p.  260,  note  2. 
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and  this  new  legislation  for  a  time  of  peace,  retired  from  liis 
generalship  (or  dukedom),  devoting  himself  principallj  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own  tribe  Ephraim,  and  contenting  himself  with 
such  respect  as  would  be  spontaneously  paid  to  the  veteran 
leader  and  highest  non-sacerdotal  member  of  the  community, 
new  dangers  could  not  but  spring  from  this  new  state  of  things. 
These  dangers  had  been  hardly  thought  of  in  the  time  imme- 
diately following  the  great  victories,  because  Israel  had  entered 
into  new  conditions  and  a  new  country,  where  many  new  and 
unexpected  evils  had  yet  to  be  learned.  For,  powerful  and  de- 
cisive for  the  moment  as  had  been  this  first  conquest  of  a  popu- 
lous and  cultivated  land,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  conquest 
should  at  once  be  fully  assured  against  all  possible  mishaps. 
Let  us  consider  with  this  view  the  entirely  different  position  of 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  The  Hebrews  were  at  that 
time  as  inferior  to  the  Canaanites  in  all  the  practical  arts,  in- 
cluding even  arms  and  military  tactics,  as  they  were  superior 
in  warlike  daring.  The  former  people,  who  in  earlier  time  had 
only  partially  adopted  a  settled  agricultural  life,  had  of  late 
become  a  mere  tribe  of  encamped  warrioi*s,  and  remained  long 
in  this  condition  (as  we  shall  hereafter  show) ;  while  the  latter 
had  long  cleaved  to  the  soil.  With  these  striking  differences, 
the  warlike  daring  of  the  Hebrews  might  easily  achieve  most 
extraordinary  momentary  successes,  and  yet  their  first  cam- 
paigns could  not  be  much  more  than  what  the  Arabs  in  all 
three  continents  called  Alghars,  or  rather  (since  the  Hebrews 
had  no  cavalry)  Razzias :  *  that  is,  sudden  ratcfo,  overpowering 
the  land  for  the  moment  rather  than  permanently  subduing  it ; 
and  when  the  camp  of  the  invaders  was  remote,  the  thick  ranks 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  regardless  of  their  promised  sub- 
mission, soon  closed  again  behind  their  invaders.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected  that,  on  recovering  from  the  terror  of  the  first 
campaigns,  which  lasted,  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,* 
some  five  years,  the  Canaanites  should  rally  their  forces  and 
make  an  obstinate,  if  only  occasional  and  partial,  resistance. 
There  were  times,  vividly  depicted  by  the  Earliest  Narrators, 
when  the  Hebrews  held  possession  of  many  high  places,  difficult 
of  access  for  horses  and  chariots,  while  the  fertile  valleys  were 
held  by  the  dense  ranks  of  the  Canaanites,  who  fought  with  far 

J  — "  JT'J    4  '  According  to  Josh.xiv.  10,  see  above, 

CJVj^  ;  the  ij\l\    is  with  horses,     ^  254  sq. ;  whereas  the  expression  of  the 

because  these  were  adapted  only  for  plains    Deuteronomist    in  Josh.  xi.    18,  sounds 

"  r  quite  general, 

and  loaiamUt  »»£, 
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superior  weapons;  and  the  contest  between  them  was  long 
and  laborious.^  Now,  although  *  walking  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  land/  as  the  poets  describe  this  early  experience  of  their 
nation,^  is  not  merely  the  nobler  and  prouder  act,  but  also  the 
firmer  basis  for  holding  a  land  like  Canaan,  the  possession  of 
which  depends  so  largely  on  the  occupation  of  its  many  moun- 
tain-ranges, yet  these  very  heights  may  at  times  be  perilously 
encompassed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  and  find  them- 
selves but  islands  shaken  by  a  stormy  ocean. 

It  is  hence  evident  what  vicissitudes  the  history  of  Israel  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  must  have  undergone  in  the  very  next 
age  after  the  first  victories ;  and  if  we  have  now  only  few  and 
scattered  memorials  of  the  never-ending  hostilities  and  counter- 
hostilities  of  those  early  times,  we  must  use  the  more  care  in 
trying  to  reconstruct  a  whole  out  of  these.  Let  it  be  remembered 
how  long  it  was  before  the  Saxons  were  firmly  established  in 
Britain,  the  Islamite  Arabs  in  Egypt ;  how  many  later  invasions 
succeeded  the  first  conquerors,  and  how  Egypt  indeed  never  be- 
came completely  Arab,  till  almost  whole  tribes  passed  over  from 
the  peninsula  and  settled  there.  Israel  could  look  for  no  rein- 
forcement from  kindred  left  behind,  but  had  entered  Canaan  at 
once  in  comparatively  large  numbers.  But  so  much  the  worse 
might  be  afterwards  the  position  of  the  nation,  left  alone  with- 
out hope  of  kindred  auxiliaries,  to  meet  the  repeated  outbreaks 
of  the  half-subdued  Canaanites.  And  similar  long-continued 
ferments  were  also  to  be  expected  in  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
where  Israel  had  been  but  little  longer  established.  From  such 
fluctuations,  therefore,  no  lasting  security  was  possible,  but  in  the 
courageous  resolve  to  establish  permanent  settlements  through- 
out the  country,  as  a  basis  of  operations  for  taking  more  and 
more  complete  possession  of  the  land,  and  defending  or  regain- 
ing it  from  the  restless  and  disaffected  old  inhabitants.  That 
the  desire  of  such  permanent  occupation  of  the  land  was  now 
the  predominant  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  never  flagged  through 
centuries  of  discouragement  and  difficulty  until  the  end  was 
attained,  not  only  bears  witness  to  the  sound  feelings  and  cor- 
rect judgment  of  its  chiefs,  but  combines  with  many  other  indi- 
cations to  show  that,  even  before  the  time  of  Moses,  Israel  was 
more  in  advance  of  the  mere  nomadic  life  than  its  friends  among 
the  nations.     For  it  is  expressly  recorded  of  the  above-men- 


>  Josh.  xvii.  15-18,  Judges  i.  19,  34;  (2  Sam.  xxii.  34),  then  repeated  in  Hab. 

thesame  thing  is  thus  said  of  very  dilFereut  iii.  19,  and  but  slightly  altered  in  Deut. 

tribes— Joseph,  Judah,  and  Dan.  xxxii.  13,  Is.  Iviii.  14,  aa  also  Deut.  xxxiii. 

*  First  occurring  in  Ps.  xviii.  34  [33]  29. 
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tioned  Kenites  (p.  44  sq.),  who  in  all  other  respects — in  religion 
as  well  as  in  alliances  and  migrations — attached  themselves  to 
Israel,  that  they  never  renounced  their  love  of  the  tent-life,  and 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  desert,  on  the  border  of  the  cultivated 
land.*  In  no  way  can  a  conquering  nation  secure  its  conquest 
but  by  closely  attaching  itself  to  the  soil  of  its  new  country, 
and  peacefully  amalgamating  the  former  inhabitants  with  itself; 
or,  should  this  unfortunately  be  beyond  its  power,  supplanting 
them  by  force  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
conquerors  who  from  necessity  or  choice  (as  the  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  Turks)  seek  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  by 
military  and  satrap-government,  are  flung  oflf  in  any  national 
convulsion,  like  caterpillars  from  a  tree  shaken  by  the  wind. 

But  this  strenuous  and  salutary  endeavour  has  its  attendant 
evil,  which  glides  in  imperceptibly  and  threatens  to  neutralise 
all  its  beneficial  results.  We  remark,  throughout  the  cen- 
turies immediately  succeeding,  how  the  nation  lost  in  unity, 
and  therefore  in  strength  of  external  action,  what  it  gained  in 
settled  possession  and  command  of  the  soil.  Long  after  the 
nation  had  begun  to  feel  at  home  in  the  land,  the  grave  con- 
sequences of  the  decay  of  firm  national  unity  were  experienced, 
and  from  the  relapse  into  the  old  disunion  and  insubordination, 
grew  up  gradually  a  whole  host  of  new  evils.  The  connection 
of  this  retrograde  movement  with  the  preceding  advance  seems 
at  first  a  mystery ;  but  its  main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  previously  existing.  For  in  accord- 
ance with  the  very  religion  of  this  constitution,  Joshua  after 
his  great  victories  dissolved  the  army,  dismissing  every  tribe  to 
its  own  territory,  and  tilling  the  soil  himself,  like  aU  others ; 
and  no  other  chief,  however  powerful,  could  hold  the  nation 
together.  Thus  the  community,  though  still  held  together  by 
religion,  general  assemblies,  oracles,  and  ultimate  appeal,  fell 
asunder  in  reference  to  everything  else  into  a  multitude  of  self- 
governing  tribes.  So  in  the  antique  narrative  with  which  the 
Book  of  Judges  begins,  we  see  the  tribes  *  after  Joshua's  death' 
acting  quite  independently  of  one  another :  a  state  of  things 
which  appears  plainly  to  have  begun  before  his  death.  Each 
tribe  had  to  take  thought  for  itself,  how  best  to  secure  and 
maintain  an  adequate  territory ;  since  the  oracle  gave  its  coun- 
sel only  when  specially  appealed  to.  Hence  separate  interests 
of  all  sorts  might  soon 'become  prevalent,  and  regard  for  the 

*  Judges  V.  24,  iv.  17  sqq.,  i.  16 ;  the  (like  the  Gipsies  among  us)  liked  best  to 
last  passage  in  particular  bIiowb  plainly  live  in ;  such  of  them  even  as  settled  on 
the  character  of  the   places  which  they    this  side  Jordan. 
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general  good  would  imperceptibly  be  more  and  more  forgotten. 
But,  when  the  popular  tendency  is  strong  towards  separation  of 
the  parts  and  dissolution  of  the  whole,  where  is  this  dangerous 
progress  to  be  arrested  ?  That  the  early  disunion  and  jealousies 
of  the  several  tribes  powerfully  aided  this  tendency,  is  easy  to 
understand,  since  the  uniting  power  had  only  recently  come 
into  force,  under  the  rule  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  It  would  how- 
ever be  a  mistake  to  refer  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  age  to 
that  cause  alone. 

3a  As  soon  as  these  two  dissimilar  and  yet  closely  connected 
tendencies  manifest  themselves — the  one  towards  a  firm  settle- 
ment in  the  land,  and  defence  of  the  dearly-purchased  soil 
against  foes  within  and  without ;  and  the  other  towards  iso- 
lation and  internal  dissolution — a  new  era  necessarily  arises, 
which,  though  reaping  the  fruits  of  Moses'  and  Joshua's  lofty 
endeavours,  has  already  other  perils  to  combat,  other  problems 
to  solve. 

How  long  Joshua  himself,  whose  wars  (according  to  p.  254  sq.) 
would  seem  to  have  lasted  only  five  years,  may  have  lived  on 
during  this  period  of  transition  to  a  new  state  of  things,  is 
comparatively  unimportant;  ^it  is  however  suflSciently  clear, 
from  distinct  early  testimony  (see  p.  243  sq.),  and  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  early  tradition,  that  he  lived  to  witness  the  first 
loosening  of  strict  national  union.  And  if  tradition  does  not 
in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Moses,  accumulate  the  mightiest  deeds 
and  greatest  results  on  the  close  of  his  life,  this  is  a  beautiful 
indication  that  the  latter  half  of  his  rule,  though  from  no  fault 
of  his  own,  resembled  the  waning  moon ;  and  its  growing  ob- 
scurity, visible  even  in  the  narrative,  requires  no  further  expla- 
nation. The  Deuteronomist,  indeed,*  makes  the  aged  chief  twice 
shortly  before  his  death  warn  the  assembled  community  in 
heart-felt  words  against  coming  dangers,  and  solemnly  renew 
Jahveh's  covenant  with  tKem,  quite  as  if  he  had  worthily  suc- 
ceeded even  to  the  Prophetic  dignity  of  Moses.  Looking  only 
to  the  simple  truth  of  the  ideas  expressed,  we  find  this  account 
a  masterly  survey  of  the  whole  succeeding  history  of  Israel  up 
to  the  writer's  own  time,  expressing  with  unrivalled  clearness 
the  feeling  of  later  antiquity,  that  with  Joshua  ended  the 
glorious  youth  of  the  community  of  the  true  God,  and  that 
thenceforth  a  period  of  fearful  and  unknown  dangers  awaited 
Israel,  bereft  of  its  great  leaders  of  the  Mosaic  age,  and  placed 
in  new  conditions  and  a  new  geographical  position.     But  this 

'  Josh,  xxiii.  and  zxiy.  1-28.    In  tho    matter  is  much  expanded,  and  divided  into 
usual  manner  of  the  Deuteronomist,  the    two  diBcoursieb. 
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account,  as  a  story,  must  not  be  taken  as  strictly  historical,  as 
has  already  been  frequently  proved. 

The  very  existence  however  of  such  a  leader  as  Joshua  could 
not  but  keep  in  abeyance  during  his  lifetime  all  the  dangers 
and  short-comings  hidden  beneath  the  glittering  veil  of  the 
pure  theocracy  just  then  perfected.  He  died,  according  to  the 
good  old  tradition  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  in  all  peace  and 
honour,  and  was  buried  on  his  great  estate  at  Timnath-serah,* 
presented  to  him  by  the  grateful  people,  which  had  given  a 
similar  estate  called  the  Ilill  of  Phinehas*  to  his  coadjutor 
Eleazar  the  High  Priest — both  certainly  not  very  far  from 
Shiloli,  the  central  place  of  assembly  at  that  time.  But  it  was 
only  the  afterglow  of  former  meridian  splendour  which  illu- 
mined the  declining  years  of  the  august  friend  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  held  the  entire  nation  tolerably  quiet  and  reverent 
around  the  conqueror  till  his  death. 

Thus  he  never,  like  Moses,  became  in  the  time  of  the  nation's 
decadence  a  favourite  subject  for  new  literary  activity :  only  a 
few  minor  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  land,  and 
a  prayer  against  the  Heathen,  are  ascribed  to  him  by  the  later 
Jews ;  and  indeed  only  by  the  Talmudists.'  But  the  Samari- 
tans, in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding 
the  birth  of  Christ,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  ever-deepening 
hostility  to  the  Jews,  naturally  seized  with  eagerness  upon  the 
memory  of  Joshua,  the  great  successor  of  Moses,  who  had  given 
glory  to  the  old  central  region  which  they  themselves  in- 
habited. The  Samaritan  *  Book  of  Joshua '  ^  is  the  product 
of  this  deplorable  enmity  and  prejudice;  it  is  nothing  but  a 
general  history  of  the  Postmosaic  period,  composed  late  in  the 

*  Thus  Jush.  zix.  40  pq.,  xxiv.  29  sq.  '  According  to  the  Book  of  Origins  this 

The  D^n'^  ^^^  n^tD  'n  iQ  Jiulges  ii.  9  is  estate,  asweU  as  the  other,  was  situated 

the  mo?e  evidently  a  mere  slipof  the  pen,  as  JS  ^®  1  Mountoin  of  Ephraim,'  Josh.  xxiv. 

all  these  pissagcs  are  equaUy  derived  from  ?3'.,»pd  tJiorefore  certainly  not  for  from 

the  Bo«>k  of  GriKins;  the  LXX.  likewise  Shiloh ;  although  even  m  the  Onomasticon 

read  the  word  in  different  ways.  Now  this  «^.  ^^5?M^H"r^^^^^"*Hu^";^  '^  confounded 

city,  as  the  added  name  of  itself  shows,  withGibeahin  the  tnbe of  Benjamin,  which 

was  cert;iinly  different  from  the  often-men-  J^  "^^^h  too  far  to  the  south.   The  locality 

tioncd  Timnath  (or  Thamnah  of  the  LXX.)  ^««  °^7.  ^^Ji  °^««;  carefully  explored  by 

in  the  Tribe  of  Dan  ;  which  besides  lies  ;  •^!^^"°  (^"'"^  ^rchiol  1865,  i.  p.  100- 

much  too  far  to  the  south.     But  a  Tafmch  108),  who  claims  to  have  found  there  the 

has  now  been  discovered  six  miles  to  the  ^^^"^  ancient  tomb  of  Joshua.     But  until 

north-west  of  0<>phr.a,  and  consequently  fP™?  «a<^«««».  ^'^  ^^?  attamed  m  estab- 

not  too  fir  from  Shiloh  ;  see  Eli  Smith  in  l»«^l"e  catena  by  which  the  vanous  ages 

Kol,inM,n's  BihlhtJuca  Sacra,  i8l3,  note  °^  **^®  P^^  buildings  of  Palestine  may  be 

3.     AccnraingtoanaddiiionintheLXX.  approximately  deUrminod,   any  isohited 

after  Josh.  xxi.  40,  the  primitive  stone-  identification  like  this  must  be  regairded 

knives  wjTe  preserved  there,  which  Joshua  as  very  doubtful.                     .     t- 'n  • 

?ver.   1  sq.)  used   for  circumcision;    and  See  labncii  Cod.  Pseud.    \  .  R  i.  p. 

doubtb  ss  some  mementos  of  Joshua's  life  871-876. 

here  were  lonff  exhibited.  ^^o  <^*»^1«^  Chromcon  Satnanianuai. 
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Middle  Age,  from  the  narrow  Samaritan  point  of  view;  in 
which  the  life  of  Joshua  and  the  last  days  of  Moses  ^  are  de- 
scribed very  fully,  but  quite  unhistorically ;  and  a  wild  ima- 
gination unites  with  the  least  possible  comprehension  of 
the  Biblical  books  to  produce  a  most  unpleasing  whole,  which 
in  tone  and  temper  more  resembles  an  Islamite  story-book 
of  the  degenerate  period  after  the  Crusades,  than  a  Biblical 
narrative.^ 

The  later  Babbis  were  consequently  the  less  inclined  to  take 
Joshua's  history  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  and  to  discourse 
or  write  of  him  and  his  times.  Whenever  ttiey  did  so,  they 
preferred  merely  to  interweave  his  history  with  that  of  Moses' 
death,'  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  p.  226.  The  inferior 
degree  of  sanctity  attributed  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  after  the  Pentateuch  also  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  same  is  true,  therefore,  of  all  the  great  men  of 
the  following  period  of  the  Judges,  and  indeed  until  David. 

'  It  contains,  especially  in  ch.  vi-viii,  '  The  book  begins  with  Num.  zxvii.  15, 

a  very  rhetorical  description  of  a  sort  of  as  the  time  when  Joshua  was  appointed 

Ascension    of  Moses;   saying    that   the  general  by  Moses;  then  in  ix.  to  xxv.  gives 

Divine  pillar  of  fire  separated  him  from  in  itsown  way  the  substance  of  the  Hebrew 

his  latest  companions  ;  see  above,  p.  224 ;  Book  of  Joshua,  and  even  begins  here  to 

comp.  vol.  V.  p.  96.     Joshua  is  differently  tend  towards  the  winding  up  of  his  life  ; 

treated ;  Cafar  Ghuwaira  is  named  as  his  but  then  in  zxvi-xxzvii,  as  if  all  hitherto 

and  also  Eleazar's  burial-place,  ch.  xxxix.  said    had   been  too   meagre,   appends   a 

eq.    This  cannot,  then,  be  the  Tabneh  just  newly  invented  and  very  vivid  account  of 

mentioned,  but  rather  *Avarta,  which  was  a  last  great  victory  of  Joshua's  shortly  be* 

much  spoken  of  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  fore  his  death,  by  the  help  of  the  Nobah 

the  burial-place  at  least  of  Eleazar  and  mentioned  Num.  zxxii.  42.    According  to 

the  Seventy;    see  Carmoly's  ItiniraireSf  this  story,  the  heathen   came   from   the 

pp.   186,  386,  445.     It  lies  to  the  south-  north,   and  the   battle-field  was   near  el 

east    of  Shechem,   and  according  to  J.  Kaim6n(theKua/ii^yof  the  Book  of  Judith), 

Wilson  (Zaw<fo  o/ /A«  ^tAfc  ii.  p.  72)  was  el-Lejjun    (i.e.   Megiddo),    and    'Ain    el 

really  a  different  place  from  the  \i^4>-    NushAba  (comp.  \.^j  in  Robinson's  Palts- 

*ffavdra  close  by,  on  the  west.    But  the  tine\  consequently  in  the  plains  of  South 

Middle-Age  travellers  discriminate  from  Galilee,  always  a  decisive  region  in  the 

this  as  Joshua's  resting-place — one  called  annals  of  Palestine ;  which  the  Book  of 

£af4r  Chcres   or  Timnat  Cheres,  and  a  Judith  has  selected  as  the   scene  of   a 

Cj.Ijs-  J^  is  mentioned  by  Eli  Smith  similar  story.    This  seems  at  least  in  all 

>      -/^  respects  the  most  probable  view  concerning 

in  Robinson's  Palestine^  where,   on   the  this  locality  in  the  Samaritan  Chronicle. 

other  hand,  *Avarta   is   wanting.      The  When  the  author  has  given  in  ch.  xxxviii. 

place  r  .  *'V  i.e.  JbaAwa,  which  still  exists  *  ^^®^  ^^  ^^®  s^^  ^^  ^^^^gs  in  thase 

4^     >"  happy  times,  he  concludes  in  ch.  xxxix- 1. 

in  the  extreme  north  (see  Jahrh.  der  Bihl,  with  much  briefer  notices  of  the  succeeding 

Wisa.  iv.  p.  33),  may  probably  have  in-  ages  down  to  the  later  Roman  period, 
dicated  the  farthest  northern  boundary  to        •  See  also  Jellinek's  Bet  ha-Midrasch  i. 

which  he  penetrated.  p.  xzi. 
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SECTION  ni. 

PERIOD   FROM  JOSHUA  TO   THE   MONARCHY.      DECAY   OP   PURE 

THEOCRACY. 

This  grand  and  eventful  period  is  now  followed  by  long 
and  dreary  centuries,  often  barren  and  gloomy,  and  in  parts 
historically  obscure,  commonly  called  the  Age  of  the  Judges. 
This  name,  however,  is  not  quite  appropriate.  Eli  and  Samuel, 
indeed,  are  properly  accounted  Judges ; '  and  in  the  Book  of 
Ruth  (at  the  beginning)  the  whole  period  is  comprised  under 
this  designation ;  but  yet  a  considerable  period  certainly  elapsed 
before  the  appearance  of  any  leader  who  was  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Judge ;  and  indeed  the  historical  memory  of  such  a 
period  was  never  wholly  efiFaced.* 

We  have  already  seen  what  infinite  treasures  of  eternal  truth 
and  fructifying  knowledge,  of  noble  pride  and  elevation  of  life, 
of  inspiring  memories,  no  less  than  of  material  riches  and 
earthly  possessions,  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  short  pre- 
ceding period  to  that  which  now  followed.  The  people  which 
a  few  generations  back  had  been  deeply  debased  in  Egypt,  and 
which,  even  when  delivered  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  was  not 
exempt  from  manifold  backslidings  into  the  prejudices  and 
faults  of  a  low  stage  of  life,  attains  suddenly  to  a  constitution 
founded  on  eternal  principles,  such  as  no  other  nation  pos- 
sessed, and  thereby  to  a  position  and  a  territory  beyond  its 
own  most  aspiring  hopes.  How  it  would  maintain  this  lately 
achieved  elevation ;  whether  it  would  be  betrayed  by  its  suc- 
cesses into  presumption  and  recklessness,  into  moral  laxity  and 
indolence,  was  for  Israel  the  first  question,  as  it  is  in  every 
period  of  history,  where  such  dear-bought  truth  and  dignity  of 
life  have  been  attained.  But  it  is  provided  that  man  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  relapse  utterly  from  a  height  he  has  once 
gained,  without  at  least  manifold  warnings  and  instigations. 
For  as  those  earthly  things  among  which  man's  work  lies  are 
perpetually  changing  their  form  (and  we  have  seen  how  greatly 
they  had  lately  changed  for  Israel),  the  higher  truths  and 
aspirations  to  which  he  has  once  raised  himself  cannot  remain 

*  1  Sam.iv.  18,  yii.  15.  •  See  the  various  accounts,  Judges  i.  1-ii.  16. 
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inactive  and  stationary,  but  must  pei-petually  renew  their  youth 
and  strength  by  the  conquest  of  new  matter,  or  else  utterly 
perish,  and  draw  man  into  their  own  annihilation.  And  besides, 
no  height  to  which  a  man  or  a  nation  can  attain  is  absolutely 
perfect  and  sufficient  in  every  respect ;  this  it  cannot  be,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  passing  phenomena 
which  constitute  history.  As  to  the  present  case,  we  have  already 
observed  how  the  sublime  truths  revealed  by  Moses  were  from 
the  very  first  subjected  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
time  and  place ;  and  how  the  many  material  advantages 
gained  under  Joshua  were  so  soon  endangered  again.  The 
true  question  was  therefore  this :  how  Israel  in  the  new 
state  of  things  would  maintain  the  elevation  newly  won  by 
the  might  and  freshness  of  pure  theocracy, — maintain  it 
under  the  external  difficulties  inherent  in  the  new  age,  and 
the  internal  difficulties  created  by  an  elevation  not  yet  fully 
attained,  or  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Well  indeed  is  it  for  a  nation  to  be  (as  Israel  was)  the  first 
in  all  those  early  times  to  conquer  for  itself  a  high  ideal ! 
"What  if  it  be  thrown  down  from  that  elevation  and  brought 
among  the  sorest  difficulties  and  temptations?  even  here  it  is 
led  by  that  same  God  who  before  guided  it  to  that  height, 
and  who  at  last,  if  it  be  not  wholly  disobedient  to  his  hand, 
will  lead  it  on  from  glory  to  glory !  There  are  nations  which 
have  never  attained  for  themselves  such  an  elevation — indeed 
the  Germans  of  the  present  day  (1844)  have  been  for  centu- 
ries suspended  on  the  rounds  of  their  ladder.  Such  nations 
are  certainly  spared  severe  trials  from  the  Almighty,  and 
grow  on  like  plants,  motionless,  or  shaken  only  by  tempests, 
till  chance  at  last  brings  some  one  to  cut  them  down. 

Israel  on  the  contrary,  as  is  said  by  a  later  historian  on  an 
impartial  retrospect  of  this  long  period,  was  at  that  time  rigo- 
rously tested  by  its  God  Jahveh,  whether  it  was  really  true  to 
him  or  not ; '  and  the  whole  period  is  passed  under  such  trials, 

'  Judges  ii.  22,  iii.  1,  4;  comp.  p.  132  Israel,  whether  it  would  again  gather  up 
eq.  But  the  temptation  is  here  made  to  its  warlike  energy  to  annihilate  the  Ca- 
beajT  also  upon  their  then  relation  towards  naanites  and  be  as  faithful  to  him  alone 
their  nearest  enemy.  Faithfulness  to  as  he  required.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Jahreh,  being  constantly  endangered  by  the  entire  passage;  and  the  somewhat 
contact  with  the  Cauuanitos,  could  appa-  abrupt  expression  in  verse  2  runs  thus : 
rently  only  be  assured  by  their  destruc-  *  Only  in  order  tliat  the  families  of  Israel 
tion ;  yet  this  became  increasingly  difficult  might  know,  in  order  that  they  might 
to  a  nation  which  was  gnulually  growing  learn  war;  but  only  those  who  did  not  be- 
more  effeminate  and  less  warlike.  There-  fore  know  them  (i.e.  the  great  early  wars 
fore,  even  in  Joshua's  time,  Jahveh  let  under  Joshua).'  We  must  therefore  pro- 
many  Canaanitcs  live  among  them,  to  try  nounce  D^D^/ 

•     •  •  • 
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heavier  or  lighter,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  people,  just 
when  the  first  height  is  ascended,  and  they  think  to  repose  on 
it  from  their  toil.  For  besides  the  dangers  to  which  every  ruling 
nation,  and  especially  one  only  just  beginning  to  learn  how  to 
rule,  is  exposed,  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  those  evils 
which  began  (as  we  have  seen  at  p.  265)  under  Joshua,  were 
now  steadily  unfolding  themselves :  internal  disorganisation, 
and  the  radical  want  of  external  unity.  What  (according  to  p. 
145  sqq.)  was  the  very  culminating  point  of  the  new  religion  and 
the  pride  of  the  nation,  the  pure  Theocracy,  was  precisely  the 
point  exposed  to  the  sharpest  trial,  from  which,  unremarked, 
sprang  the  heaviest  evils  of  the  time.  Israel  had  as  yet  scarcely 
found  time  to  imbue  its  spirit  deeply  with  the  great  truths 
which  had  been  awakened  into  life  in  it,  and  thus  to  appro- 
priate them  as  an  inalienable  possession  ;  the  vital  principle  of 
that  religion  and  nationality  by  which  it  had  so  wondrously 
triumphed  was  still  scarcely  understood,  when  it  was  led  into 
manifold  severe  trials.  The  great  danger  to  Israel  sprang  not  so 
much  from  encroachments,  recklessness,  or  indolence,  incident 
to  a  victorious  possession  of  a  teeming  land,  for  these  abuses 
soon  bring  their  own  retribution,  and  reduce  the  people  again  to 
act  on  the  defensive ;  but  the  consequences  of  internal  discord 
become  in  the  course  of  this  period  so  threatening  that  it  be- 
comes a  grave  question,  whether  the  nation  will  be  able  to  hold 
even  the  very  soil  on  which  its  peculiar  religion  and  culture  are 
to  attain  their  full  development. 

But  just  here  the  whole  question  was  to  be  decided :  here 
was  the  turning-point,  which  must  lead  either  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  community  and  religion  of  Israel,  or  to  a  new  life, 
awakened  by  a  new  truth  victorious  over  every  obstacle.  What 
was  really  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  true  religion  in  the 
world  was  not  that  stern,  rigid  form  .of  Theocracy,  which  had 
only  grown  up  out  of  the  simple  courage  and  the  unbounded 
trust  in  God  of  its  early  youth ;  but  that  somewhere  upon  earth 
it  should  be  unalterably  established  in  the  bosom  of  a  nation- 
ality, and  consequently  of  a  country  (p.  118  sqq.).  Now  as 
soon  as  this  first  and  most  necessary  condition  became  seriously 
and  obviously  endangered,  and  the  people  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  in  losing  its  country  and  its  rank  among 
the  nations,  it  must  also  lose  its  religion,  because  this  was  not 
yet  independent  of  such  ea^rthly  protection  ;  then  the  turning- 
point  was  reached,  and  it  must  either  despair,  or  renew  its 
youth  from  the  depths  of  that  very  religion*  Here  then  \^e 
behold  them,  aroused  in  time,  struggle  with  wondrous  energy 
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out  of  the  abyss  which  had  threatened  to  engulf  them  with 
all  that  they  held  dear,  spiritual  and  material.  They  feel  in 
time,  though  dimly  and  spasmodically,  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  and  how  it  is  to  be  escaped.  The  reciprocal  action 
between  a  true,  elevating  religion  and  a  nation  once  deeply 
embued  with  its  spirit,  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  in  the 
beauty  of  its  results.  The  true  religion  had  taken  too  deep 
a  hold  of  the  people  to  be  abandoned  by  them  in  their  hour 
of  peril ;  and  the  people,  impelled  by  the  new  force  of  that  re- 
ligion, may  in  the  end  attain  a  new  elevation  of  life,  and  from 
the  consciousness  of  one  Divine  succour  rise  to  enjoy  another 
and  yet  another.  Thus  they  are  goaded  on  even  by  irritating 
error  to  grasp  the  entire  truth  all  the  more  perfectly  in  the  end. 

But  the  whole  of  this  long  period  slips  away  ere  the  crisis 
is  finally  decided  for  the  right,  so  deeply  were  rooted  in  Israel 
the  idea  and  hope  of  a  pure  Theocracy;  and  the  surpassing 
power  and  glory  of  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua  are  suflSciently 
manifested  in  the  deep-seated  influence  of  this  their  highest 
principle.  During  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  undoubtedly, 
this  Theocracy  had  been  a  truth,  as  far  as  it  ever  can  be  so  in 
the  course  of  history.  Only  thus  is  to  be  explained  the  deep 
root  which  this  faith  had  taken  in  the  national  mind.  The 
endurance  of  the  same  faith  through  so  many  centuries  affords 
a  parallel  case  to  the  tenacity  with  which  early  Christendom 
clung  to  the  belief  in  the  approaching  advent  of  Christ.  The 
marvellous  tenacity  of  such  a  belief  plainly  points  to  some  deep 
antecedent  experience  as  its  source ;  and  even  when  its  first 
living  truth  is  lost  and  corruption  advances  fast,  still  the  belief 
may  retain  some  truth  and  some  elevating  power — ^perhaps  even 
the  germ  of  a  new  and  imperishable  truth. 

Hence  this  long  period  is  characterised  by  many  new  expe- 
riences, but  not  by  the  recognition  and  carrying-out  of  new 
truths.  The  greatness  of  the  age  springs  from  its  heritage  of 
spiritual  blessings ;  its  weakness,  from  the  want  of  a  truth  to 
which  the  earliest  form  of  Jahveism  was  long  unable  to  elevate 
itself.  Such  a  truth,  the  completion  of  what  has  been  already 
gained,  will  indeed  .in  time  assert  itself;  but  as  yet  the  age 
is  too  weak  to  secure  its  acceptance,  and  must  pass  through 
present  suffering  that  this  hidden  truth  may  at  length  find  scope 
for  full  and  free  expansion. 

But  an  age  which  adds  no  new  great  truth  to  its  inherited 
treasures  must  on  the  whole  lose  ground ;  as  the  two  centuries 
after  the  German  Eeformation  introduced  a  positive  retrogres- 
sion in  the  Beformation.     The  only  advance  consisted  in  this : 
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that  the  people  learned  by  perpetual  struggle  to  defend  right 
valiantly  their  new  earthly  home  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  were  thereby  preparing  for  coming  generations  a 
sacred  place,  where  that  religion  and  national  culture  might 
unfold  itself  freely  and  fully.  Meanwhile,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
what  the  people  increasingly  felt  to  be  their  true  home,  many 
branches  of  the  higher  spiritual  life  might  already  bloom  afresh 
in  individuals.  To  a  period  that  has  revealed  such  sublime  truths 
and  changed  so  rapidly  and  radically  the  entire  life  of  the 
nation,  succeeds  naturally  a  long  pause  of  apparent  inaction, 
in  which  the  principles  and  truths  so  marvellously  brought  to 
light  must  take  firm  root  in  the  altered  condition  of  things, 
and  spread  from  their  original  centre  till  they  cover  the  whole 
territory.  And  as  this  process  is  necessarily  a  laborious  one, 
much  of  the  first  energy  must  for  a  time  be  lost,  much  of  the 
original  breadth  be  narrowed;,  hence  the  seeming  retrogression 
of  such  a  period.  But  if  this  hidden  movement  is  going  on,  if 
the  great  principles  are  taking  firm  root  among  individuals,  and 
imperfections  and  shortcomings,  now  discovered  by  experience, 
are  more  widely  recognised  and  more  deeply  felt ;  then  the  eternal 
truth  of  those  principles  will  at  length  assert  itself  in  renewed 
force,  giving  the  power  to  divine  and  the  eagerness  to  make  up 
every  deficiency.  Then,  when  the  deficiency  is  once  supplied 
in  the  right  way,  one  fortunate  moment  may  quickly  recover  all 
the  lost  ground  of  years. 

Thus  the  irrepressible  complication,  which  lurked  unsus- 
pected in  some  of  the  views  and  tendencies  of  the  preceding 
period,  advanced  by  degrees  to  its  maximum,  till  at  last  a 
solution  was  found,  which  in  the  nation's  uncorrupted  youth 
might  perhaps  prove  a  salutary  one.  In  such  a  wide-spreading 
and  long-continued  complication,  individual  powers  work  with 
less  freedom ;  many  are  crushed  in  the  struggle  ;  the  strongest 
long  wage  the  combat  apparently  in  vain.  K  then  the  entire 
period  is  little  distinguished  by  dazzling  greatness ;  if  its  best 
work  lies  beneath  the  surface,  from  which  level,  at  long  in- 
tervals, only  some  few  grand  forms  rise  up  here  and  there  ;  we 
can  easily  understand  why  in  aftertimes  it  has  excited  less 
interest  or  enquiry  than  either  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding 
epochs,  and  even  in  historical  works  has  been  treated  with 
comparative  brevity.  When  a  narrator  did  survey  this  entire 
completed  period,  he  either  pointed  to  it  as  a  time  of  frightful 
disorder  (i.  p.  141),  or  represented  the  barren  and  often  dis- 
astrous intervals  between  the  death  of  one  great  leader  and  the 

VOL.  n.  T 
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tardy  nprising  of  another,  as  so  many  periods  of  universal 
temptation  and  sin  (i.  p.  162  sq.)» 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  sketch,  from  all  discoverable  traces,  as 
vivid  a  picture  as  possible  of  these  times,  apparently  so  barren, 
yet  not  without  internal  movement  and  silent  progress.  Thus 
only  can  we  comprehend  the  great  historic  era  which  succeeds. 

A.  The  defikite  Settlement  of  the  Tribes. 

I.  The  Territories  of  the  Tribes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  was  not 
completed  in  Joshua's  lifetime.  That  we  may  not  start  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  governed  by  pure  chance,  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember  the  remarkable  persistency  with  which,  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  the  number,  order,  and  relative  dignity 
of  the  twelve  tribes  were  maintained  in  every  department  of 
national  life  (i.  p.  362-381).  We  can  prove  from  many  indica- 
tions, that  all  this  subsisted  in  Moses'  and  Joshua's  time  in 
inviolable  sanctity,  as  if  handed  down  from  far  antiquity ; 
indeed  it  was  then  surely  quickened,  like  every  national  charac- 
teristic, into  fresh  energy.  Some  weight  must  be  allowed  even 
to  the  twelve  spies,  one  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  whom 
Moses  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  sends  from  the  desert 
into  Canaan  (p.  235),  because  the  Book  of  Origins  gives  the 
names  of  the  individual  spies,  and  these  names  appear  quite 
historical.^  In  those  early  days  it  was  as  much  a  point  to 
choose  men  of  note  as  men  of  sagacity  for  spies ;  as  the  case  of 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  in  the  Iliad  shows.  Still  more  distinctly 
do  the  twelve  stones,^  then  erected  whenever  solemn  sacrifices 
were  to  be  offered  for  the  whole  community  as  well  as  at  all 
permanent  places  of  sacrifice,  show  that  the  entire  community 
could  regard  itself  only  as  consisting  of  twelve  equally  privileged 
and  independent  portions.  But  the  most  distinct  evidence  of 
all  is  afforded  by  the  extremely  vivid  descriptions  in  the  Book 
of  Origins  of  the  order  of  encampment  of  Israel  under  Moses.' 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  195  sqq.)  that  the  number  of  603,560 
men,  there  said  to  be  present  in  Israel  at  the  first  numeration, 
muQt  have  been  derived  from  old  census-rolls.  Every  man  in 
Israel  above  twenty  years  of  age,  bond  or  free,^  was  liable  to 

'  Num.  xiii.  4-15;  while  at  the  same  Narrator;  Josh.  iv.  2,  accordiDg  to  the  Book 

time  quite  dififerent  names. are   giveu  to  of  Origins,  p.  245  sq. 

the  generals  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  i.  6-  '  Num.  i,  ii,  vii.  12,  13  ;  differently  in 

16,  andii.    Similar  to  this  is  the  deputa-  ch.  xxvi,  where  the  census  only  is  de- 

tion  of  twelve  emissaries,  one  from  each  scribed, 

tribe,  Josh.  xxii.  18  sq. ;  Judges  xix.  29.  *  In  connection  with  this  estimate  of  the 

'  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  according  to  the  Earliest  entire  military  force  the  number  of  first- 
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a  kind  of  poll-tax,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  standing  army; 
although  the  full  number  was  called  into  active  service  only 
on  rare  occasions,  such  as  general  migrations,  or  great  in- 
vading expeditions.*  In  this  army  the  twelve  tribes  appear 
very  exactly  arranged  in  four  divisions  of  three  tribes  each,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  Tabernacle  moved  along  with  them  in 
their  centre,  with  the  Levites  who  formed  a  thirteenth  tribe. 
If,  then,  we  regard  this  central  body  of  Levites  as  a  fifth  divi- 
sion accompanying  the  four  others,  just  as  Israel,  according  to 
the  earliest  accounts  (see  p.  68),  marched  out  of  Egypt  in  five 
bands,  we  obtain  the  following  picture : — 

1.  East, 

Judah        •        .  74,600 

Issachar     .        .  54,400 

Zebulon     .        .  57,400 


186,400 

4.  North,  5.  Centre.  2.  South, 

Dan        .        .     62,700  Levi        •     22,000  Beuben    .        •    46,500 

Asher     .        .    41,500  Simeon     .        •    59,300 

Naphtali  .     53,400  Gad.        .        .     45,650 


157,600  3.  West.  151,450 

Ephraim  •  •  40,500 
Manasseh  .  •  32,200 
Benjamin  •        •     35,400 


108,100 


In  camp  the  four  armies  were  certainly  drawn  up  thus 
around  Levi ;  and  in  like  manner  Levi,  accompanying  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  was  also  arranged  in  five  divisions.^  On  the 
march,  however,  Judah,  which  ranked  first  even  in  numbers, 
had  with  two  other  tribes  the  honour  as  well  as  the  danger  and 
responsibility  of  forming  the  vanguard.  But  since  this  post  is 
rather  an  honour  than  a  right,  the  two  tribes  which  from  ancient 
usage  claim  the  highest  rank,  Beuben  and  Joseph,  each  with 

born  males  in  all  Israel  is  given  in  Num.  a  levy  of  300,000  men,  besides  30,000 

iii.  40-48  as  22,273,  which  is  to  the  for-  £rom  Judah,  1  Sam.  zi.  8,  and  on  an  earlier 

mer  number  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  occasion  400,000  men  are  raised,  Judges 

to  28.  But  as  the  average  number  of  males  zx.  2  ;  round  numbers  which  must  yet  be 

by  actual  descent  in  each  house  must  hare  approximately  correct, 
been  far  below  28,  many  bondsmen  (using        *  This  follows  £rom  the  number  of  only 

the  word  in  the  widest  sense)  who  were  40,000  armed  men,  furnished  by  the  two 

held  capable  of  military  service  equally  or  two-and-a-halftribes  settled  beyond  the 

with  the  fireebom,*  must  be  included  in  Jordan  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under 

the' sum  total.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  Joshua,  Josh.  iy.  13 ;  for  this  was  about 

total   number  of  the   whole  nation  was  the  half  of  the  number  at  which  they  were 

probably  less  than  two  millions  (p.  195),  rated,  and  is  yet  described  as  the  utmost 

and  this  is  confirmed  still  farther  by  the  which  these  tribes  could  furnish.    The 

accounts  of   the   centuries  immediately  number  is  given  in  1  Cbron.  v.  18  with 

after  Moses.    In  the  depressed  period  of  greater  precision  as  44,760. 

the  Judges  the  people  could  not  increase  *■   '  According  to  Num.  iii.  14-39 ;  com  p. 

rapidly ;  Saul,  however,  collects  suddenly  w.  23,  29,  32,  35,  38. 

T  2 
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his  complement^  surround  the  Ark^  extending  from  the  east 
towards  the  south  and  west.     The  rear  is  formed  by  three  of 
the  four  inferior  tribes.     The  four  divisions  were  constituted 
similarly :   each  being  composed  of  the  three  tribes  most  con- 
nected by  ancient  usage ;    and  these  again  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  ancient  dignity.    Thus  the  age  of  Moses  certainly 
introduced  some  novelties  of  organisation,  for  placing  Judah 
in  the  van  must  have  been  then  as  great  an  innovation  as  the 
separation  of  Levi  from  its  fellow-tribes ;  but  these  novelties 
were  based  entirely  upon  the  old  foundation,  and  no  changes 
introduced  but  from  absolute  necessity.     That  this  numerical 
basis  of  the  military  organisation  dates  from  the  Mosaic  period, 
is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that  in  it  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
which  so  early  dwindled,  stiU  appears  very  numerous ;  whereas 
at  the  later  numeration  in  Num.  xxvi.  it  had  fallen  as  low  as 
22,200.     But  it  was  certainly  maintained  long  after  the  age  of 
Moses.   This  we  may  infer  from  its  being  so  fully  expounded  in 
the  Book  of  Origins ;  because  the  author  of  that  book,  when- 
ever writing  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  describes  everything  by 
way  of  example  to  his  own  times.     But  if  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  the  ancient  division  of  the  tribes  was  maintained  in 
all  its  essential  principles — as  with  such  distinct  reminiscences 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt — we  may  safely  assume  that  it  would 
have  great  weight  in  the  partition  of  a  conquered  country. 
This  partition  we  have  now  to  consider  in  the  form  it  ulti- 
mately assumed — first  with  reference  to  the  individual  tribes, 
and  afterwards  returning  to  a  survey  of  the  whole. 

1.  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  ;   Benjamin. 

1)  The  pride,  power,  and  greatness  of  the  twofold  tribe  of 
Joseph  did  not  originate  with  Joshua,  who  belonged  to  it,  but 
dates,  as  we  have  seen  (i.  p.  376  sq,  405  sq,  422  sq.),  from  far  dis- 
tant Premosaic  times ;  yet  when  we  now  see  its  principal  branch, 
taking  firm  root,  and  spreading  out  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  this  is  evidently  due  to  the 
activity  of  its  great  chief  Joshua,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  sure 
proof  of  real  progress  in  the  permanent  occupation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  Pressing  forth  from  the  camp  at  Gilgal 
(p.  244  sq.),  the  invading  tribe  after  the  first  victories  evidently 
established  itself  in  the  middle  of  Canaan.  The  many  lovely 
and  not  unfruitful  heights  of  the  midland,  whence  the  so-called 
*  Mountains  of  Ephraim'  project  into  the  wide  plains  of 
Galilee,  became  its  first  stronghold,  which  the  Canaanites  never 
reconquered,  and  whither  pursued  fugitives  retreated,  as  to  an 
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impregnable  refuge.*  According  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  Joshua 
with  his  numerous  household  settled  on  these  mountains,  in 
the  territory  of  the  city  Timnath-serah,  bestowed  by  the  grate- 
ful nation  on  their  victorious  general ;  there  too  was  his  family 
burial-place  (p.  267  sq.).  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  tribe  crowded  around  his  fortress 
and  domain,  and  thus  became  possessors  of  the  first  district 
which  could  be  securely  occupied.  This  point  admits,  however, 
of  further  iUustration. 

Everything  seems  to  show  that  the  Tabernacle,  and  con- 
sequently the   locality  of  the    national  assembly,   continued 
throughout  all  this  age  to  be  in  central  Canaan.   Until  David's 
time,  the  Ark  occasionally  changed  its  place,  but  never  beyond 
the  circle  of  this  central  district,  or  indeed  the  still  narrower 
limit  of  the  mountain-ranges  stretching  north-westward  from 
Gilgal.     This  circumstance  points  clearly  to  the  activity  of 
Joshua  and  his  tribe  in  the  earliest  period  ;  but  we  have  also  a 
special  argument  which  enables  us  to  ascertain  more  certainly 
the  time  when  this  enduring  arrangement  took  its  rise.     We 
know  with  certainty  that  the  Ark,  at  its  very  first  removal 
from  Gilgal  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  transferred  to 
Shiloh;  and  that  this  remained  through  all  this  period  its 
most  permanent  station.     This  fact  is  indicated  not  only  by 
the  Book  of  Origins  and  the  old  Books  of  Kings,'  but  by  the 
far  more  ancient  testimony  of  Jacob's  Blessing.'    Shiloh's  early 
renown  on  this  account  was  handed  down  even  to  the  later 
poets  and  prophets,  who  among  the  early  stations  of  the 
Tabernacle  mention  Shiloh  alone,  besides  Jerusalem.^     But 
Shiloh,  like  Gilgal,  is  not  one  of  the  holy  places  famed  from 
Patriarchal  times.     And  why  Bethel,  of  primeval  sanctity  in 
Israel  (i.  p.  803  sqq.) — lying  somewhat  south,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently central — ^was  not  now  selected  as  the  abiding  station  of 
the  Tabernacle,  is  in  itself  a  problem.     But  this  problem  is 
solved  very  simply  by  the  ancient  and  unusually  circumstantial 
account,*  how  Betbel,  though  its  ruler  had  been  at  the  very 
first  once  defeated  by  Joshua,®  was  not  permanently  occupied 

*  Ehud,   ptmnied  by  Moabites,  takes  maDj  indicatioDS  to  be  Fremosaic,  as  was 

refnge  on  these  heiehts,  and  is  not  only  conjectured  in  i.  p.  382  sq.    Even  later, 

safe  there,  but  leads  Israel  irom  thence  to  the  expression  '  a   Benjaroinite  of   the 

battle,  as  is  described  in  Judges  iii.  36  sq.  Mountains    of   Ephraim'    is   employed, 

with   local  minuteness.      According    to  2  Sam.  xz.  21 ;  comp.  ver.  1. 
Judges  y.  15,  Deborah,  herself  belonging        '  See  p.  260,  and  1  Sam.  i.  3  sqq. 
to  the  tribe  Issachar,  retires  for  a  long        *  Gen.  zlix.  10. 

time  during  her  judgeship  to  these  moun-        *  Jer.  Tii.  12  sqq.;  Fs.  Ixxviii.  60,  68, 

tains,  and  here  receives  the  nearest  com-  69. 
batants,  iv.  5,  comp.  with  v.  14.     The        *  Judges  i.  12-26. 
name  '  Mountains  of  Ephmim '  seems  from        '  According  to  Josh.  xii.  1 6. 
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by  Ephraim  till  after  Joshua's  death,  being  one  of  that  tribe's 
latest  acquisitions ;  so  that  the  single  Canaanite  ^  man  and  his 
house '  who  had  rendered  assistance  to  the  besiegers,  were  per- 
mitted to  migrate  northwards,*  and  there  to  found  a  new  LuZy 
thus  perpetuating  the  old  Canaanite  name  of  the  citj.  Before 
this  occupation,  therefore,  and  doubtless  under  Joshua  himself, 
the  Ark  must  have  taken  up  its  station  in  the  hitherto  un- 
known Shiloh,  from  which  it  was  not  afterwards  easily  to  be 
moved.  But  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  at  the  time  of 
the  first  invasion  the  possession  of  Bethel,  the  holy  place  of  old, 
was  long  and  fiercely  contested,  and  its  permanent  occupation 
remained  for  some  time  doubtful. 

As  Shiloh  was  appointed  the  seat  of  the  common  Sanctuary, 
so  Shechem,  lying  somewhat  to  the  north,  was,  also  probably  in 
Joshua's  iime,  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  civil  government ;  at 
first  apparently  for  his  own  tribe  only,  though  from  that  tribe's 
importance  it  naturally  became  so  for  the  others  also.  Prom 
the  Patriarchal  times,  Shechem,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,^  had  been  an  important  station,  though  for 
other  tribes.  There  Joseph's  bones,  carefully  carried  from. 
Egypt,  were  deposited;'  and  now  accordingly  the  tribe  most 
powerful  at  the  time  took  possession  ^of  it,  and  at  once  made 
it  its  head-quarters.  Now  since  this  tribe  from  Joshua's  time 
had  a  natural  precedence  over  its  brethren,  due  partly  to  its  early 
power  and  dignity,  and  partly  to  the  greater  number  and  more 
advantageous  position  of  the  fortresses  which  it  conquered,  its 
central  city  Shechem  would  naturally  become  the  frequent 
gathering-place  of  all  the  tribes,  or  the  seat  of  the  General 
Assembly.  This  is  intimated  by  the  Deuteronomist,  no  doubt  on 
ancient  authority;*  and  the  Pirst Narrator*  expresses  this  pre- 
eminence of  Ephraim  in  a  witticism  ascribed  to  the  dying  Jacob, 
who,  besides  other  blessings,  gave  Joseph  ^  a  shoulder  above  his 
brethren ' —  that  he  should  be  higher  than  they  by  a  shoulder, 
i.e.  by  Shechem  (which  means  shoulder),  the  great  city  won  by 

'  '  In  the  land  of  the  Hittites'  is  indeed  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  all  the  local- 
said,  though  only  in  a  general  sense,  in  ities  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  anx- 
rer.  26  ;  but  probably  some  northern  dis-  iouslj  sought  for,  and  this  anxiety  could 
trict  on  the  Fhenician  frontier  is  meant,  only  bo  appeased  by  their  seeming  disco- 
since  the  retreat  of  the  Canaanites  was  very  in  some  suitable  situation.  Thus 
on  the  whole  northward.  That  a  Cittian  the  Samaritans  show '  Joseph's  Grave,*  not 
city  in  Cyprus  or  Asia  Minor  was  meant,  far  from  Jacob's  Well  (John  iv.  6,  12); 
is  exceedingly  improbable,  especially  be-  see  J.Wihon's  Lands  of  the  BibUy  ii.  p.  60. 
cause  it  is  here  described  as  a  place  well  But  the  well  has  probably  the  greater 
known  in  Israel.  claim  to  antiquity;  at  all  events  the  grave 

*  Gen.  xxxiv,  comp.  i.  p.  378  sq.  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

'  Book  of  Origins,  Josh. xxiv.  32;  comp.  *  Josh.  xxiv.  1. 

Gen.  xlvii.   29-3 1,  1.  26,   Ex.  xiii.  19.  »  (Jen.  xlviii.  22. 
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Israel  from  the  Canaanites,  which,  though  the  gathering-place 
of  all  the  tribes,  was  the  actual  possession  of  ibis  one,  and  gave 
to  it  an  exceptional  importance.*  Though  afterwards,  from  the 
decadence  of  the  tribe,  Shechem  lost  for  a  time  its  preeminent 
position,  yet  it  regained  it  immediately  on  Solomon's  death, 
when  it  became  again  the  seat  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
soon  the  first  royal  residence  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,*  which 
of  itself  shows  how  firmly  established  must  have  been  the 
tradition  of  its  ancient  dignity. 

But  although  Shechem  thus  became  the  supreme  seat  of 
the  civil  power  only,  not  of  the  sacerdotal,  and  it  is  quite  in 
character  with  the  independent  existence  of  these  two  great 
national  powers,  that  their  respective  seats  of  government, 
though  neai*,  were  kept  distinct :  yet  Shechem  had  from  the 
very  earliest  times  been  accounted  of  such  sanctity  that  it 
could  not  but  rank  among  the  Levitical  cities  and  cities  of 
refuge.'  There  also,  at  the  seat  of  government,  arrangements 
had  to  be  made  for  any  important  national  gatherings  or 
national  pageants.  Thus  the  two  mountains,  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
which  bounded  it  on  the  north  and  south,  early  acquired  a 
certain  sanctity.  On  the  former  stood  an  altar ;  perhaps  also  a 
memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  the  Constituting  of  the 
Assembly ;  and  the  two  mountains  seemed  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  protecting  the  grand  old  city  which  lay  between 
them.  Respecting  the  traditional  sanctity  of  the  two  moun- 
tains we  now  know  nothing  definite  but  what  we  are  told  by 
the  Deuteronomist.*  Probability,  however,  is  in  favour  of  it ; 
nor  could  the  Deuteronomist  have  spoken  as  he  does  of  their 
consecration  by  Joshua  himself  without  the  basis  of  some  early 
tradition. 

2)  Had  this  double  tribe,  when  once  established  in  the  land, 
held  together  its  whole  strength,  it  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
remained  permanently  the  ruling  tribe.  But  its  strength  seems 
to  have  been  split  up  immediately  after  the  settlement  by  the 
overweening  arrogance,  to  which  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  often 
during  these  ages  disastrously  yielded.*  Now  that  Levi  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  charge  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  separated, 

*  On  tho  other  hand  the  account  given  viii.  30  sqq.  compared  with  xxiv.  1 ;  see 
of  Abraham  and  Shechem  in  Acts  yii.  16  vol.  v.  p.  218  sq.  Among  modern  writers, 
may  be  referred  either  to  some  apocryphal  J.  Wilson,  Saulcy,  and  Gu^rin  have  most 
narrative,  or  to  a  mere  confusion  of  Gen,  fully  described  them ;  comp.  Jahrh.  dcr 
zxxiii.  19  with  Gen.  xxiii.  Jiihl.  Wiss.  vii.  p.  125,  ix.  p.  119  sq. ;  and 

*  1  Kings  xii.  1,  20.  the  Grenshoie  1860,  p.  270  sqq.,  186. 

*  Josh.  XX.  7,  xxi.  28.  *  Judges  viii.  1  sqq.,  xii.  1  sqq  ;  comp. 
'  Deut.  ju.  29  sq.,  xxvii.  2i>qq. :  Josh.    Josh.  xvii.  11. 
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as  a  tribe  of  a  higher  order,  from  the  original  twelve,  it  was 
only  fair  that  1^  great  tribe  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  pre- 
ponderating one  from  the  earliest  times  (i.  p.  376  sq.,  405  sqq.), 
and  since  the  Egyptian  period  the  dominant  one,  should  by 
way  of  compensation  be  divided   into   two,  Manasseh^   and 
Ephraim.     Thus  the  ancient  tribe  of  Joseph  obtained  a  double 
voice  in  the  national  assembly,  as  well  as  double  weight   or 
dignity  in  all  public  affairs.     And  judging  by  the  ancient  mili- 
tary regulations  (p.  275),  this  had  been  introduced   even  in 
Moses'  time.     But  from  two  causes  the  unity  and  strength  of 
this  ancient  tribe  must  have  materially  suffered   since  their 
recent  settlement  in  Canaan.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain 
that  the  half-tribe  Ephraim,  from  which  Joshua  sprang,  now 
first  obtained  precedence  of  Manasseh,  or  in  other  words,  the 
birthright,  contrary  to  previous  usage  (i.  p.  382  sq.).     Jacob's 
Blessing  (Gen.  xlix.)  does  not  touch  upon  this  point,  or  indeed 
upon  Joseph's  division  into  two  tribes,  at  all ;  but  the  Book  of 
Origins,  and  still  more  the  Third  Narrator  of  the  primeval 
history,*  both  supply  the  omission  in  that  ancient  record,  by  an 
account  as  copious  as  it  is  important,  in  Gen.  xlviii.     To  these 
narrators  (following  the  example  of  Gen.  xlix.)  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  was  the  organ  of  the  Divine  predestination  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  several  tribes ;  and  since  in  their  time  the  division  of 
Joseph  into  two  tribes  equally  privileged  with  the  rest  had  long 
become  law,  they  might  naturally  wish  to  supply  to  this  legal- 
ised arrangement  the  sanction  of  the  Patriarch's  words  and 
acts,  after  the  fashion  which  had  then  become  usual.     In  their 
account,  Joseph  comes  first  to  the  dying  Jacob,  without  his 
brothers,  but  with  his  two  sons.     When  Jacob  sees  them,  he 
declares  his  wish  to  adopt  them  as  his  own  sons,  out  of  grati- 
tude to  God  and  love  to  Bachel ;  and  in  saying  this,  he  with 
apparent  inadvertence,  yet  prompted  by  Divine  guidance,  men- 
tions Ephraim  first.     When  they  are  then  brought  forward  to 
receive  gratefully^  this  benediction,  and  are  so  placed  by  Joseph 
before  Jacob  that  he  may  lay  his  right  hand,  as  was  fitting:, 
upon  Manasseh  the   first-bom,   the  blind   old   man,  true   to 
his  unsuspected  deeper  instinct,  lays  his  hands  cross-wise  upon 
their  two  heads,  so  that  the  right  rests  upon  Ephraim ;  and 
when  Joseph  finally  attempts  to  rectify  this,  the  father  declares 
expressly,  that  it  is  no  error,  and  that  Ephraim,  the  younger, 
shall  become  the  first-bom.     But  if,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries 

*  Or  Machir,  mentioned  in  Judges  v.  14,        "In  top  12  vre  must  read  ^pJD^^*1 ;  seo 
according  to  i.  p.  371,  382  sq.  ^^e  observations  on  this  si^bj'ect'in  the 

'  See  i.  p.  97-99.  Gott  Gel.  Am,  1862,  p.  893,  894. 
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these  narrators  still  found  it  necessary  to  justify  by  a  Divine 
decision  and  consecrate  by  Jacob's  blessing  tto  preeminence  of 
Ephraim,  we  can  easily  understand  that  in  earlier  times  jea- 
lousy between  the  two  branches  was  very  probable.  In  addition 
to  this,  though  possessing  between  them  a  tolerably  large  terri- 
tory in  the  middle  of  the  land,  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
many  ways  cramped  for  room.  Manasseh,  as  secondary  to  the 
brother-tribe,  was  compelled  to  settle  more  to  the  north ;  but 
still  had  Ephraimites^  dwelling  in  his  midst.  Hence  it  is 
explicable  that  Hhe  children  of  Joseph,'  according  to  the  old 
legend,  were  angry  with  Joshua,  because  he  had  given  them, 
though  so  numerous  a  tribe,  only  one  portion ;  that  is,  not  two 
separate  disconnected  portions,  nor  at  all  events  a  larger  terri- 
tory (p.  243  sq.) :  a  legend  which  also  reveals  the  defiant, 
overbearing  character  of  this  twofold  tribe.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  under  the  circumstances,  that  a  large  portion 
of  Manasseh  very  soon  sought  other  quarters,  as  will  be  soon 
explained. 

3)  The  smaller  tribe  of  Benjamin,  originally  about  as  large 
as  one  of  the  twin  tribes  of  Joseph,  attached  itself  very  closely 
to  the  more  powerful  Ephraim,  both  in  its  place  of  settlement 
and  in  its  whole  national  life ;  preserving  a  relation  shown  in 
the  Patriarchal  tradition  of  birth,  and  in  the  military  organisa- 
tion of  the  early  times  (p.  275).  While  those  severed  branches 
of  Manasseh  which  settled  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan, 
adhere  on  the  north  to  Ephraim,*  the  main-stem  of  that  group, 
Benjamin  clings  to  the  southern  skirta  of  the  more  powerful 
brother.'  In  all  great  popular  movements,  when  the  tribes 
have  free  choice  to  repel  or  attract  each  other,  Benjamin  still 
holds  fast  to*Ephraim,  whom  he  sometimes  even  carries  with 
him  in  his  turbulent  audacity,*  whereas  he  never  turns  volun- 
tarily to  Judah.  Only  after  the  division  of  David's  kingdom, 
occurs  the  great  change  in  the  tendencies  and  fortunes  of  this 
tribe. 

*  Josh.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  8  sq.    From  the  Journey y  p.  202,  tries  to  determine  the 

serious  mutilation   and  alteration  which  boundary  more  exactly. 

the  Book  of  Origins  has  suffered  in  Josh.  *  As  is  distinctly  seen  from  Judges  t.  ]  4 ; 

xvi-xix,  it  is   difficult  to   ascertain  its  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  Ben - 

precise  Tiew  of  the  external  and  internal  jamin  had  obtained  the  royal  dignity,  it 

boundaries  of  these  two  tribes.    All  the  was  always  Ephraim  that  offered  the  lea^t 

words  in  ch.  xvi.  w.  4  and  5,  ns  far  as  opposition,  and  both  at  the  beginning  and 

nniTtD,  ought  to  be  inserted  after  ^33^    during  the  subsequent  part  of   David's 

^  1^: .  reign  supports  the  pretensions  of  Benja- 

r]DV  inrer.  1  ;  and  the  last  words  of  ver.     j^in,  2  Sam.  ii,  xx.     So  it  may  be  truly 

5  are  merely  repeated  from  tt.  1-3.  eaid   that  not  only   in   the   traditionary 

'  Josh.  xvii.  history,  but  also  in  the  later  national  life 

»  As  is  very  circumstantially  described  even  to  Tavid's  time,  the  little  Benjamin 

in  xviii.  11-28.      Tobler    in    his   Third  is  Joseph's  favourite. 
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We  haye  so  far  seen  no  reason  why  it  should  first  have  sepa- 
rated in  old  times  from  the  brother  tribe,  and  should  now  again 
form  itself  into  a  distinct  community ;  but  certain  other  remi- 
niscences meet  us  now,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
We  know  that  even  so  late  as  David's  time  the  Benjaminites 
were  distinguished  by  a  skill  remarkable  for  that  period  in  all 
sorts  of  warlike  exercises  ;  they  were  expert  beyond  all  others 
in  the  use  of  the  sling  and  the  bow.^  How  rare  and  highly- 
prized  was  such  skill  applied  to  war  in  the  early  ages,  we  see 
in  the  Iliad,  where  only  one  Teucer,  and  in  the  Mah^Bh&rata, 
where  only  one  Arjuna,  are  distinguished  archers ;  while  in  all 
accounts  of  ancient  warfare,  the  bow  appears  a  most  important 
weapon,  well-handled  by  few,  corresponding  in  those  times  to 
the  artillery  with  us.  Many  also  of  this  .tribe  were  as  efficient 
with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right ;  using  even  the  sword  as 
if  they  had  no  right  hand  ;  *  and  thus  most  formidable  even  in 
the  more  recondite  arts  of  war.  Through  that  whole  period 
they  continued  famous  for  their  extraordinary  skill  and  bravery 
in  war ;  so  that,  although  a  small  tribe,  they  became  often  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  were  dreaded  far  and  wide.'  Taking 
all  this  into  consideration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Benja- 
minites were  from  the  earliest  ages  the  real  warrior-tribe  for 
Joseph,  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  David  traces  of  this  still 
remained.  A  broad  light  is  in  fact  thus  thrown  on  the  whole 
ancient  history  of  such  tribes.  The  greater  communities  were 
early  subdivided  into  smaller  ones,  in  which  the  arts  of  life 
were  developed  in  special  strength  and  perfection  according  to 
the  special  aptitudes  of  each ;  and  the  one  became  unable  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  other.*  Hence  we  may  draw  some 
farther  inferences.  Suppose  some  such  affinity  determined  the 
close  connection  of  Judah  with  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  in  early 
days ;  its  whole  subsequent  history  from  the  time  when  we 
know  it  with  any  accuracy,  would  be  only  the  natural  result. 
That  Issachar  was  the  exact  opposite  to  a  thoroughly  warlike 
tribe,  and  devoted  rather,  like  an  old  priestly  race,  to  the 
formation  of  correct  views  and  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
morals,  is  moreover  once  incidentally  mentioned.*  Its  later 
historv  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  estimate  of  its  character  ; 

'  Judges  XX.  1.)  pq.,    1  Chron.  xii.  2.  *  How  eirailar  divisions  wero  carried 

Comp.  the  antique  forms  of  speech  in  G-en.  down  into  the  several  tribes,  and  special 

xlix,  23  sq.  aptitudes  and  arts  were  locallj'  hold  to- 

*  Judges  XX.  16,  comp.  iii.  15  sqq.  gather  in  guilds,  is  shown  in  mj  Mter- 

■  Judges  XX.  eq.,  Gen.  xlix.  27.     (How  ihumer^  p.  340  sq. 

totally    different    afterwards,    in  Deut.  *  1  Chron.  xii.  32,  to  be  explainel  from 

xxxiii.  12!)  E?th.  i.  13. 
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although  for  all  the  Twelve  a  new  era  was  initiated  by  Jah- 
yeism,  which  more  and  more  melted  away  the  original  pecu- 
liarities and  special  characteristics. 


Zm  JuDAH,  Simeon,  Dan. 

1)  Still  more  obscure  than  the  first  settlement  of  Ephraim,  is 
that  of  Judah,  the  only  tribe  which  could  in  any  degree  compete 
with  it.  That  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  this  tribe  surpassed 
Ephraim  both  in  population  and  in  military 'capacity,  the  earliest 
traditions  on  the  subject  make  it  impossible  to  doubt.  Not  only 
the  ancient  narrators  who  themselves  probably  belonged  to 
Judah,  but  even  the  Book  of  Origins,  which  never  derogates 
from  any  advantage  on  the  part  of  Joseph,  agree  in  representing 
Judah  as  bearing  in  those  days  the  danger  and  responsibility, 
no  less  than  the  honour,  of  the  vanguard,  and  as  preceding  all 
the  tribes  in  order  of  battle.*  The  same  thing  is  attested,  with 
warm  preference  for  Judah,  by  the  earliest  authority  which  we 
possess  on  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  tribes,  Jacob's  Blessing, 
in  Gen.  xlix.  With  this  military  precedence  another  virtue  was 
connected,  which  always  distinguished  Judah,  and  necessarily 
gave  it  a  great  advantage  over  Joseph :  internal  harmony  not- 
withstanding ite  great  extent,  evidently  combined  with  stricter 
discipline.  In  ancient  renown  and  hereditary  dignity,  however, 
and  in  general  culture  and  legislative  wisdom,  it  may  very  long 
have  remained  far  inferior. 

But  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  great  tribe, 
with  its  military  preeminence,  would  be  slow  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  a  fixed  settlement,  and  would  receive  little  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  course  from  the  other  tribes.  Its  presence  was 
required  as  long  as  possible  in  the  common  camp,  whether  for 
attack  or  for  defence.  Even  when  Ephraim,  gathered  around 
its  hero  Joshua  and  the  Tabernacle,  was  already  moving  onward 
towards  a  settled  habitation,  it  must  have  endeavoured  still 
to  detain  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  camp.  All  the  earliest 
authorities  are  unanimous  on  this  point.  According  to  Jacob's 
Blessing,  Judah  is  the  strong  and  fortunate  leader  of  the  people, 
*  until  he  come  to  Shiloh  having  the  obedience  of  the  nations 
(i.e.  after  subduing  the  Canaanites),  and  can  then  think  of  peace 
in  the  fruitful  land  (which  must  mean  the  whole  land  of  Canaan)' 
Gen.  xlix.  8-12.^    Herein  is  expressly  embodied  the  ancient 

*  In  such  descriptions  as  Judges  i.  Isq.,  *  Sec  the  farther  explanation  of  these 
XX.  18,  which  throw  light  on  each  other;  words  in  the  Jahrb.  der  Bibl.  Wiss,  ii,  p. 
on  the  Book  of  Origins  see  above,  p.  274  sq.    49  sq. 
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tradition,  that  Judah  had  been  especially  helpful  in  securing  a 
permanent  position  for  the  Sanctuary.  If  this  tribe,  like  Joseph, 
remained  at  first  in  central  Canaan,  though  without  taking  up 
any  permanent  abode  there,  we  can  well  understand  the  account 
given  by  the  First  Narrator,*  how  after  Joshua's  death,  when  the 
Canaanites  naturally  rallied,  and  war  against  them  was  again 
inevitable,  Judah  was  appointed  to  the  vanguard,  and  directed 
his  marches  first  against  Galilee  ;  evidently  from  his  encamp- 
ment in  central  Canaan.  Then  was  destroyed  the  Canaanitc 
kingdom  of  Bezek,  a  city  afterwards  rarely  mentioned,  and 
falling  gradually  into  decay ;  ^  where,  on  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
Canaanite  kingdoms  destroyed  by  Joshua,  a  new  power  seems 
to  have  sprung  up,  whose  prince  when  conquered  could  boast, 
in  antique  phraseology  not  found  elsewhere,  that  once  *  seventy 
kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  oflF,  gathered 
crumbs  under  his  table.' 

Here  it  was  at  Judah's  option  to  spread  his  tribe  over  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  north.  Had  an  immediate  settlement  been 
then  his  chief  aim,  he  would  have  done  so ;  and  the  whole  future 
history  of  the  tribes  might  thus  have  been  entirely  altered.  But 
he  turns  towards  the  south ; '  and  thither  his  whole  subsequent 
history  tends.  There  is  no  palpable  reason  for  doubting  the 
tradition  given  in  the  same  old  narrative,*  of  his  then  con- 
quering Jerusalem.  For  we  see  him  moving  on  still  farther 
south,  without  maintaining  his  hold  of  the  Jerusalem  district, 
and  thus  this  conquest  might  be  lost  again ;  and  Benjamin,  to 
whom  it  was  subsequently  assigned  as  a  permanent  possession, 
allowed  it  to  be  wrested  back  by  the  Jebusites,  and  remained 
for  centuries  too  weak  to  reconquer  it. 

The  first  steps  towards  a  permanent  settlement  of  this  warlike 
tribe  are  ascribed  by  unanimous  tradition  to  Caleb,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  heroes  of  early  legend.  He  took  possession  of 
the  territory  around  the  famous  old  city  of  Hebron  (i.  p.  305  sq.), 
and  thereby  gained  for  his  tribe  a  seat  held  sacred  from  Patri- 
archal times.  There,  it  is  related,  he  destroyed  the  three  sons 
of  Anak,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai  (i.  p.  229  sq.) ;  of  whom 

'   Judges  i.  1-20.     In  ordrr  to  prevent        *  Judges  i.  8,  ccmp.  7.     That  aftop- 

any  misunderstanding    of    the    decisive  wards  the  tribe  Benjamin  could  not  keep 

phmse  in  ver,  1,  ccmp.  the  corresponding  posseesion  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 

phrases  in  Judges  x.  18,  xx.  18.  delivered  up  to  it,  is  repeated  in  ver.  21. 

*  Judging  from  the  only  other  paFsago  In  Josh.  xv.  63  the  Fifth  Narrator  seems 

in  which    it   is  named,  1  Sam.  xi.  8,  it  to  have  incorrectly  substituted  Judah  fip 

appears  to   have   lain   not  far  from  tho  Benjamin,  because  in  his  own  later  times 

present  WAdi  JAbes,  but  on  this  side  of  Jerusalem  cnme  to   be  more  and  more 

the  Jordan.  regarded  as  belonging  to  Judah.  On  Jeru- 

»  See  Judges  i.  7  fqq.  salem  Eee  also  p.  77. 
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the  old  legends  *  must  originally  have  told  much  (as  those  of 
David's  time  did  of  Goliath) ;  though  now,  when  these  legends 
are  so  grievously  curtailed,  they  are  only  mentioned  by  name, 
lieginning  with  Hebron,  he  acquired  for  himself  a  considerable 
territory,  which  even  in  David's  time  was  named  simply  Caleb, 
and  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Judah  as  a  peculiar 
district.'  Here  skilful  husbandry  seems  never  to  have  been 
wanting ;  and  as  Caleb'f  descendants  spread  out  over  the  south, 
they  were  everywhere  distinguished  by  diligence  in  agricul- 
ture,^ Hebron  remained  till  after  David's  time  celebrated  as  the 
main  seat  and  central  poinjt  of  the  entire  tribe,  around  which 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  rest  of  Judah  gradually  clustered  in 
good  order.  The  inferior  fertility  of  the  south  might  to  many 
individuals  make  it  appear  less  desirable ;  but  it  satisfied  this 
warlike  tribe  as  a  whole ;  as  the  military  caste  in  India  was  by 
degrees  restricted  to  its  sterile  western  frontier.  Both  Caleb's 
strenuous  exertions  to  bring  the  land  into  complete  subjection, 
and  the  scanty  gain  which  rewarded  the  most  arduous  conquest, 
are  very  neatly  expressed  in  an  old  legend*  which  says  that 
Caleb  promised  his  daughter  Achsah  to  whoever  shoidd  con- 
quer Kirjath-sepher,  or  Debir,  as  the  city  was  subsequently 
named ;  *  but  when  Othniel  had  taken  this  city,  which  lay  in  a 
desert  country,  the  great  chief's  daughter,  more  provident  for 
her  future  establishment  than  her  young  husband,  concerted  with 
him  on  the  bridal  journey  a  stratagem  for  obtaining  from  her 
father  a  sufficient  portion  of  arable  land.     Suddenly,  as  if  some 

^  Judges  i.    10,  20,  Josb.  zv.  13  sq. ;  falling  or  sprioginc  from  the  animal,  in 

and  the  Book  of  Origins,  Nam.  xiii.   22,  sudden  alarm   or  illness,   may  be  com- 

Josh.  xiv.  12-15 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv.  15.  pared  with  Gen.  xxiv.  64  ;  only  that  the 

It  seems  from   1  Chron.  ii.  and  iv.  that  illness  was  in  this  case  merely  feigned, 

the  names  Caleb  and  Chelubai  were  very  .  Probably  from  its  backward  position, 

celebrated  in  the  ancient  genealogies ;  see  j  g.  on  the  southern  or  south-western  slope 

1.  p.  366.  Ql*  ^jjQ  mountain,  towards  Negeb  or  Daro- 

1  Sam.  XXX.  14.  mas,  Josh.  xv.  48-51.    As  it  was  a  strong 

As  was  Nabal  in  Carmel,  south-east  fortress,  it  is  possibly  identical  with  El- 

from  Hebron,  1  Sam.  xxv.  3.  burg  in  Robinson's  maps;  which  in  any 

*  Judges  1.    ll-lo.    Josh.   XV.   15-19.  ^ase  is  a  modern  name.     But  G.  Rosen, 

The  article   m    n'JIJ'O    ^^   ^ho  Book  of  j^   ^i^^  Zeiisch.  der  Deut.  Morgenl.  Ges. 

Judges  is  bearable,  as  indicating  the  terri-  1857>  p.  50,  thinks  he  has  discovered  it 

tory  generally  belonging  to  this  city.    But  in  a  DewirbAn  or  Idwirban  ;  and  Van  da 

the  J|nn*Pjni   in   both   copies  must  ne-  Velde,  in  his  Memoir  p.  307,  in  the  name 

cessiirily  be  understood  as  inn^Oni.  since  f/  the  W4Ji  Dilbeh.     Both  these  phu^es 

ouly  the  signification  of  niD,  Niphal  n^b     ^'"^  ^f  ^  °^  ^f  Tv v"  •  ^V^V^"""- ^  .^?° 
•'  "^  *-  mountains.    The  LXX.  m  Joshua  give  the 

can  belong  to  this  Hiphil ;  for  the  mean-  gii^^p  ^ord  yovaiOxJi  for  both  tlie  wells 

ing  must  be,  •  She  txwk  him  into  the  secret,  ^f  ^.^ter ,  but  this  probably,  like  so  many 

that  she  would  beg   the  field  from  her  peculiar  names,   rests   only  on  some  old 

father ; '  and  the  LXX.  have  really  so  trans-  corrupt  reading.     On  its  yet  older  names 

lated  it  in  Joshua.      ajST  is  used  m  a  g^^  j  p^  241. 

double  sense,  as  in  Fa.  cxxvi.  4 ;  and  the 
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accident  had  happened  to  her,  she  fell  from  her  ass  to  the 
ground ;  and  on  being  embraced  by  her  anxious  father,  she 
adjured  him,  as  if  in  words  of  inspiration : 

Give  me  a  blessing^  father  ! 

For  into  the  barren  south-land  thou  hast  given  me  away  ! 

Give  me  then  also  wells  of  water ! 

Hereupon  the  troubled  father,  as  if  some  such  scene  had  really- 
been  required  to  soften  him,  gave  her  as  dowry  a  fertile  arable 
district,  called  the  *  Upper  Spring '  and  ^  Lower  Spring;'  pro- 
bably lying  round  the  conquered  city,  on  the  mountain  slope. 
Thus  we  still  come  upon  stories  just  like  those  in  the  Patoi- 
archal  legends,  of  cornfields  and  springs  of  water,  which  in  the 
south  are  so  rare,  and  therefore  so  frequently  claimed.*  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  southern  region  beyond 
the  mountain  range,  where  the  land  becomes  gradually  more 
barren  towards  the  great  desert,  was  chiefly  abandoned  to  those 
of  the  original  inhabitants  who  had  either  been  allies  of  Israel 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  or  more  recently  become  so.  The  0th- 
niel  just  mentioned  was  himself  reckoned  a  Eenizzite ;  ^  and 
so  (according  to  i.  p.  251  sq.)  was  probably  Caleb  himself;  the 
more  acceptable  therefore  was  this  account  of  Caleb's  unwil- 
lingness to  resign  to  him  the  conquered  lands.  Still  further 
south,  near  Arad,  were  established  a  great  number  of  the 
Eenites  described  at  p.  44  sq.,  who  had  moved  thither  from 
Jericho  under  Judah's  lead.'  So  long  as  these  aborigines,  quite 
content  with  the  barren  region  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
remained  faithful  to  Israel,  they  formed  a  useful  frontier-guard 
in  the  farthest  south.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  Kenites  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  these  southern  borderers,  to  keep  in  like 
manner  the  extreme  northern  boundary,*  ^by  the  oaks  of  the 
marsh-lands  (i.e.  by  the  Lake  of  Merom)  not  far  from  Kadesh.' 
That  Judah  was  not  permanently  settled  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  is  thus  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  records.  Yet  the 
Book  of  Origins  goes  still  further.  Caleb  there  appears  as  the 
only  one  from  Egypt  who  lived  to  enter  with  Joshua  the  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan ;  having  received  from  Moses  himself 
the  promise  of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  a  reward 
for  his  unswerving  fidelity.     Accordingly  the  portion  which  he 

>  See  i.  p.  216  sq.    Othniers  family  the  first  to  speak  of  Caleb  himself  as  a 

seems  of  importance  ovch  in  David's  time,  Konizzite. 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  15,  comp.  13.  •  See  Judges  i.  16 ;  see  above,  p.  284. 

*  See  i.  p.  261   sq.;  only  that  to  the        «  Judges  iv.  11.  v.  24,  compared  with 

feeling  of  the  Earliest  Narrator  it  seemed  Josh,  xix.  33  and  the  observations  in  the 

more  fitting  to  regard  Kenaz  as  Caleb's  Jahrb,  dcr  Bibl,  fVtss.  ii.  p.  52  sq. 
younger  brother ;  the  Book  of  Origins  is 
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solicits  on  the  southern  mountains  ^  is  bestowed  by  Joshua  first 
of  all,  before  all  the  tribes  and  heads  of  tribes ;  and  Judah  and 
Joseph  are  the  only  two  tribes  which  at  once  occupy  the  portion 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Divine  Oracle.  Indeed  there  are  many 
indications  that  some  of  the  other  tribes  obtained  secure  habi- 
tations far  later,  and  with  much  difficulty. 

2)  The  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  in  the  earliest  times,  as  we 
have  seen  (i.  p.  379),  took  the  lead  of  Judah  in  power  and 
activity,  must  soon  have  greatly  declined,  though  the  cause  is 
not  yery  apparent.  In  the  Mosaic  battle-roU  it  still  follows 
close  upon  Beuben,  and  has  in  the  first  numeration  the  high 
number  of  59,300,  but  at  the  second  (Num.  xxvi.)  only  22,200. 
On  this  tribe,  therefore,  the  forty  years  of  the  desert  had  told 
most  sensibly.  On  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  Simeon  was  re- 
legated to  the  extreme  south ;  where,  in  alliance  vnth  Judah, 
it  conquered  Hormah  ^  (mentioned  above,  p.  252) ;  and  was  ex- 
pected, as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  position,  to  subdue 
the  coast-towns  which  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Philistines. 
And  according  to  an  ancient  narrative,'  the  cities  of  Gaza, 
Askelon,  and  Ekron,  were  actually  conquered  by  Judah ;  which 
probably  from  the  context  acted  only  as  champion  for  Simeon. 
But  these  cities  must  have  been  afterwards  lost  again,  as  the 
Philistines  became  powerful  there ;  and  Simeon  cowers  beneath 
the  wing  of  the  mighty  Judah,  and  is  content,  without  forming 
a  separate  state,  to  be  received  into  the  commonwealth  of 
Judah.  The  Book  of  Origins*  assigns  to  this  tribe,  out  of  the 
twelve  circles  of  which  Judah's  settled  territory  consisted,  only 
two  as  a  separate  possession.  We  may  infer  from  the  names  of 
the  places  inhabited  by  Simeon,  that  these  small  districts  lay 
on  the  southern  skirts  of  Judah's  territory,  and  consequently  in 
the  less  fertile  region.  Many  of  these  places  were  only  occu- 
pied conjointly  with  Judah,  like  the  mixed  villages  known  in 
Germany.*  We  cannot  then  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob,  as  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  this 
tribe  is  at  last  altogether  omitted  after  Judah.®    But  it  is  a 

^  Josh.  xiy.  6-15 ;  comp.  Num.  xiii.  sq.        *  When  in  the  catalogues  of  cities  in  the 
'  Judges  i.  17.  Cook  of  Origins  the  same  city  is  ascribed 
'  Judges  i.  18.  In  Josh.  xv.  46-47  Ash-  to  two  tribes,  this  is  a  possible  interpreta- 
dod  is  put  for  Askelon  ;  the  two  names  tion,  when  borne  out  by  other  indications, 
being  easily  confused.  The  hypothesis  that        *  I^eut.  xxxiii.7;  the  attempts  to  intro- 
the  whole  narrative  is  destitute  of  founda-  duce  the  tribe  Simeon  in  this  passage  by 
tion,  and  possibly  transfers  later  inrentions  a  sort  of  play  on  the  word  y^tJ?  are  un- 
to those  early  ages,  is  untenable  on  a  close  warranted,  inasmuch  as  the   number  of 
examination  of  the  authorities.  twelve  tribes,  which,  as  we  hare  seen  (i. 
*  Josh.  xix.    1-9,  compared  with  xy.  p.  376),  was  obligatory,  was  made  up  at 
20-62 ;  comp.  the  stiU  earlier  evidence  in  once  and  with  obvious  purpose  by  the  sepa- 
Gen.  xlix.  6-7,  Judges  i.  3,  1 7.    ^  ration  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  in  yer.  1 7. 
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remarkable  proof  how  tenaciously  these  ancient  £stinctions  of 
tribe  were  maintained,  that  this  shattered  and  supplanted  rem- 
nant of  the  once  almost  paramount  branch,  continued  even  in 
David's  and  Solomon's  time  to  assert  a  certain  independence  of 
Judah ;  *  and  even  later,  under  the  kingdom  of  Judah  till  near 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  still  considered  itself  a  tribe,  and 
acted  accordingly.* 

Including  these  territories  of  Simeon  and  the  above-men- 
tioned lands  of  the  original  inhabitants,  Judah's  possessions, 
the  southern  frontier  of  all  Israel,  stretched  some  way  into  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  if  this  be  considered  to  begin  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  minute  description  given  by 
the  Book  of  Origins  '  is  not  entirely  clear  to  us,  because  some 
names  there  mentioned  have  not  yet  been  identified.  If,  how- 
ever, *  the  bald  mountain,  rising  towards  Seir,'  mentioned  by 
the  First  Narrator  as  the  southern  boundary,*  is  identical  with 
the  mountains  near  the  present  Wfidi  el  Ghamr  (i.e.  the  unfruiU 
ful^  barren) y  to  the  north-west  of  Petra,  and  if  the  'Scorpion 
Ascent'  (Akrabbim)  of  the  Book  of  Origins  was  somewhere 
near,*  then  a  nearly  straight  line  may  be  drawn  westwards  from 
thence  to  the  *  Egyptian  Eiver,'  or  stream  of  Ehinocolura  (now 
el-Arish),  which  we  know  from  other  sources  to  have  formed 
the  south-western  boundary.^  This  would  include  not  only 
Beersheba,  rediscovered  by  recent  travellers,  and  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Patriarchs  in  the  extreme  south  (see  i.  p.  305 
sq.),  but  the  Mosaic  Kadesh  (p.  193  sq.)  would  be  thus  once 
more  a  possession  of  Israel.  At  all  events,  such  were  the  boun- 
daries when  Israel  was  powerful ;  and  that  these  southernmost 
districts,  although  less  productive,  were  well  cultivated  and 
tolerably  populous,  is  still  sufficiently  attested  by  the  scattered 
ruins  of  their  cities. 

We  may  well  regret  that  we  know  so  little  of  Simeon's  early 
history ;  it  must  have  been  full  of  restless  activity,  of  varied 
life  and  movement.  After  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  we  see 
tliis  tribe  to  be  little  more  than  a  subordinate  branch  of  Judah, 

*  We  see  this  plainly  by  the  way  in  Tariations,  Josh.  xv.  1-4 ;  also  Ezek.  xlvii. 
which  the  Book  of  Origins,  at  its  compa-  19,  xlviii.  28 ;  and  with  quite  difTeront 
pntively  late  period,  still  carefully  dis-  phraseolofi^  in  Josh.  xiii.  2-4.  Robinson 
criminates  and  separately  describes  the  is  probably  incorrect  in  identifying  the 
territories  of  Simeon,  Jqsh.  xix.  1-9 ;  Tamar  of  Ezekiel  with  the  too  northerly 
1  Chron.  iv.  24-^7.  Very  noteworthy  is  Kurnub ;  comp.  Sa,juip<&  in  Ptolemy's 
hero  the  addition  of  the  Chronicler,  that  Geography ^  y.  15. 

this  continued  tiU  the  reign  of   David.  *  Josh.  xi.  17i  xii.  7. 

See  the  remarks  in  the  Gott,   Gel,  An^.  *  This  is  confirmed  also  by  the  words 

1864,  p.  1268  sq.  of  the  older  narrator,  Judges  i.  36. 

2  1  Chron.  iv.  88-43.  *  Besides  the  Book  of  Origins,  see  Josh. 

*  Num.  xxxir.  3-5 ;  and  with    some  xiii.  8,  Gen,  zr.  18. 
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but  it  must  formerly  have  been  much  more  closely  allied  with 
Beuben ;  whose  liking  for  a  pastoral  life  of  more  Arabian 
character  than  the  other  tribes  now  affected,*  Simeon  long 
continued  to  share.  It  is  probable  that  the  violent  outbreak 
of  jealousy  against  the  tribe  of  Levi,  when  the  latter  was 
elevated  to  its  higher  position,  consumed  the  strength  of  Simeon 
even  in  Moses'  time  yet  more  seriously  than  that  of  Eeuben 
(for  which  see  p.  179). 

3)  Disasters  similar  to  those  of  Simeon  must  have  befallen 
Dan  also  in  early  times,  though  later  than  Joshua.  The  causes, 
however,  were  quite  different,  and  thus  the  results  were  also 
dissimilar.  This  tribe,  as  a  subordinate  of  Joseph,  was  to  settle 
west  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  as  far  as  the  sea- coast.  That 
it  at  first  actually  took  possession  of  this  territory  cannot  be 
doubted,  since  in  the  Mosaic  army-roll*  it  leads  the  fourth 
division  with  a  very  high  number,  6  4,400  men  (at  the  second 
numeration).  But  a  kingdom  of  the  Amorites,  which  long  and 
firmly  maintained  its  existence  in  the  tract  along  the  coast,' 
must  have  pressed  pretty  early  on  this  tribe,  and  the  Philistines 
still  more  so  afterwards ;  so  that  it  lost  aU  cohesion,  and  could 
barely  maintain  a  footing  in  some  small  districts  of  its  original 
domain.  Some  of  its  cities  came  to  be  inhabited  by  Judab,' 
from  which  it  had  perhaps  received  assistance ;  in  other  early 
difficulties  Ephraim  was  called  on  for  help.*  Yet  Dan  main- 
tained throughout  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
warlike  of  the  tribes,*  afterwards  reflected  in  full  glory  upon  its 
great  hero  Samson,  though  it  was  the  latest  to  attain  to  a  quiet 
undisturbed  possession.  When  most  of  the  other  tribes  were 
already  securely  established,  we  see  Danj  *  because  it  still  sought 
land  (inheritance,  fixed  abode),'  sending  out  to  the  north  an 


*  1  Chron.iv.  39-43.  Some  other  note-  it  follows  also  from  the  aceoant  in  Judges 
worthy  testimonies  as  to  the  close  affinity  i.  34  sq. 

of  Simeon,  in  the  earliest  times,  with  the  *  Compare,  besides  other  indications, 

Arabs,  I  have  brought  forward  in  a  notice  the  poetical  expressions  (always  based  on 

of  Dozy's  work  in  the  Gbtt,  Gel,  Am,  1864,  some  historical  experience)  in  Gen.  xlix. 

p.  1273  sq.  16  sq.,  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.    How  long  the 

'  This  follows  from  Judges  i.  34  sq.  tribe  remained  in  camp  is  shown  also  by 

compared  with  1  Sam.  yii.  15.  the  name,  'Dan's  camp/  which  according 

*  £shtaol  and'Zorah,  two  often-named  to  Judges  xviii.  12,  lay  west  of  Kirjath- 
cities,  are  in  the  Book  of  Origins  ascribed  jearim,  and  according  to  xiii.  25,  between 
to  both  tribes,  Josh.  xv.  31,  33,  xix.  41,  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  If  both  passages 
but  not  Timnah,  xv.  57.  The  position  of  refer  to  the  same  place,  and  if  the  present 
the  latter,  as  the  context  shows,  must  have  Um-Eshteiyeh  is  identical  with  Eshtaol, 
been  much  too  far  to  the  south-east  for  it  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  passages 
to  be  identified  with  Thimnathah  in  xix.  for  determining  the  position  of  Kiijath- 
43.  jearim ;  yet  it  is  not  noticed  by  Kobinson, 

^  This  would  naturally  be  expected,  as  ii.  p.  LI,  iii.  p.  157.    See  also  the  Jahrh, 

Dan  was  the  adopted  son  of  Kachel ;  but  der  Bibl,  Wiss,  y.  p.  226. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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army,  which  at  length,  in  the  extreme  north,  beyond  the  settle- 
ments of  Naphtali,  the  tribe  most  friendly  to  it,  surprises  the 
Phenician  town  of  Laish.  There,  as  the  earliest  records  very 
vividly  describe,*  the  tribe  of  Dan  establishes  itself  and  makes 
its  name  feared,  and  becomes  the  advanced-guard  of  Israel. 

3.  The  Four  Northern  Tribes. 

How  these  four  smaller  tribes  eflfected  their  settlement,  we 
have  no  detailed  account;  but  we  might  naturally  imagine 
that  very  little  free  choice  was  left  to  them,  after  the  two  most 
powerful  tribes,  with  those  attached  to  them,  had  taken  up  their 
position.  Yet  a  searching  investigation,  as  we  shall  soon  show, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  their  proceedings  were  guided  by  de- 
liberate purpose.  The  descriptions  in  the  Book  of  Origins*  are 
too  much  abridged  to  enable  ns  to  trace  the  exact  boundaries  of 
each  of  the  four  northern  tribes,  because  the  site  of  many  places 
there  named  is  still  very  uncertain ;  but  are  sufficient  to  a£Pbrd 
a  general  view  of  their  relative  positions.  According  to  this 
authority,  Issachar,  the  southernmost  of  these  four  northern 
states,  touched  the  boundary  of  Joseph  to  the  south  of  Jezreel, 
in  the  great  fertile  plain  (afterwards  called  the  Plain  of  Galilee), 
stretching  from  the  river  Kishon  northwards  as  far  as  Tabor, 
and  eastwards  to  the  Jordan,  and,  as  it  appears,  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Zebulon,  at  all  times  closely  connected  with  Issachar, 
settled  on  the  north  of  Tabor,  nearer  the  centre  of  the  future 
Galilee.  Judging  by  the  number  of  its  cities,  it  seems  to  have 
at  first  spread  the  least  widely  of  all  the  four  tribes.  Beyond 
and  to  the  east  of  these  two,  Naphtali  established  itself  along 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  far  up  the  Jordan  beyond  the  important 
city  Kedesh.*  This  tribe,  from  its  situation  on  fertile  mountain- 
slopes*  as  well  as  from  its  national  policy  and  fortunes,*  is 
often  grouped  with  Zebulon.  From  the  number  of  its  cities,  it 
seems  to  have  been  larger  than  the  two  preceding  tribes.^     To 

>  Judges  xvii.  sq.,  on  which  soe  i.  p.  iv.  p.  33.    The  site  of  tho  city  has  been 

140  sq.,  and  the  Book  of  Origins,  Josh,  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy    bj 

xix.  47.    There  is  no  reason  for  refusing  modern  travellers ;  the  present  Tell    cl 

to  refer  this  last  passage  to  the  Book  of  K&dhi  seems  only  the    modem    Arabic 

Origins,  since  that  book  could  not  have  translation  of  tho  name  Ddn  (i.e.  Judae\ 

passed  over  so  important  a  possession  of  '  Josh.  xix.  11-39  ;  comp.  xvii.  10. 

the  tribe;  tho  slight  difiference  of  tone  '  Kenan  has  now  made  us  acquainted 

(p.  232)  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  for  by  with  its    position  ;   Revue  Arch,  1861  p. 

the  use  made  of  the  Earliest  Narrator.  160. 

There  is  also  a  difiference  in  the  name  *  Judges  v.  18,  Matt.  iv.  13. 

given  to  the  city,  which  is  here  called  *  Is.  viii.  23. 

Leshem.    This  was  probablpr  the  original  •  Clear  evidence  that  it  dwelt  westward 

name,  and  is  perhaps  latent  in  the  present  by  tho  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Lake  Merom 

Ledden;  soe  the  Jahrb,  der  Bibh  Wi98,  and  consequently  along  north  Jordan  gene^ 
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the  west  of  Naplitali  and  of  the  two  preceding  tribes^  and  thus 
touching  Manasseh  on  the  south,*  Asher,  the  largest  of  the 
four,  stretched  in  a  long  and  narrow  line  along  the  sea-coast. 
Asher  is  said  to  have  extended  from  Carmel  northward  as  far 
as  Tyre^  or  even  Sidon ;  but  of  course  this  long  coast-line  was 
from  the  first  much  broken  into  by  Phenician  territory. 

These  descriptions  in  the  Book  of  Origins  are  confirmed  by 
the  very  vivid  pictures  of  the  situation  of  the  tribes  in  De- 
borah's Song,  and  by  many  other  scattered  notices.  Moreover 
the  accounts  of  the  tribes  given  by  the  Earliest  Narrator*  imply 
the  same.  Wherever  these  two  earliest  narrators  agree,  the 
balance  of  historic  probability  inclines  greatly  to  their  side. 
A  remarkable  deviation  however  occurs  in  Jacob's  Blessing, 
which  generally  may  be  considered  a  decisive  authority  as  to 
the  earliest  mutual  relations  of  the  tribes.  When  it  says  of 
Naphtali  (ver.  21), 

Naphtali  is  a  slender  terehinthy 

Which  spreadeth  forth  goodly  upper  bovghSj^ 

it  certainly  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land, 
running  far  upwards  to  the  north  along  the  Jordan  stream,  like 
a  slender  terebinth,  which  at  the  same  time  throws  out  many 
brave  upper  boughs,  or  leaders  of  the  people ;  surpassing  therein 
many  another  tribe  less  proudly  distinguished.  Also  what  he 
says  of  Asher, 

For  Asher,^  his  bread  is  too  fat, 
He  yieldeth  royal  dainties, 

applies  with  perfect  historic  truth  to  a  tribe  which  at  the  courts 
of  Phenician  princes  could  dispose  profitably  of  its  superfluity 
of  the  best  com  and  other  fruits ;  and  which  certainly  earned 
on  more  commerce  with  the  Phenicians  than  any  of  the  other 

rally,  lies  in  the  expression  n'nip  7b»    but  eren  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that 

which  can  hare  no  other  meaning :  I'kings    Naphtali's  boundaries  extended  far  east  of 

XV.  20  ;  comp.  Josh.  xi.  2  ;  Dent.  iii.  17.  ^®  ^0?^,°  ^^7'  J\  ^,  ^'^,}^}^ 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  Josh.  xix.  34,    maintained  ;  seethe  Jahrh,  der  Btbl.  » w. 

instead  of  the  unmeaning  nn^n^aC  whence  "^"P-™*..   ,^ 
M    ^               .     J  ^iT  1^  T  J  u  Josh.  x\ni.  10. 
It  has  actually  been  imapned  that  Judah  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Robinson's  map  lies  a 
had    possessions    east  of   the    northern  j^^^  ^^^^^  Kanah,  which  may  be  the  one 
Jordan),  we  ought  rather  to  read  nn^?-  meant  in  the  catalogue  in  Josh.  xix.  28 ; 
(On  this  see  further  the  Jahrh.  der  Bibh  but  Beighaus  gives  an  Ekri  el- Jfflfia, soma- 
Wis8.  iii.  p.  189.)     If  the  Beth-Shemesh  what  to  the  south  of  Sidon,  near  Sarfend. 
in  J\idges  i.  33,  Josh.  xiv.  38,  which  was  *  Judges  i.  30-33. 
once   probably  an  important    Canaanito  *  So  at  least  the  words  read  according 
city,  sacred  to  the  Sun,  afterwards  con-  to  the  most  correct  explanation,  but  con- 
quered by  Israel,   is  identical  with  the  traiy  to  the  Massora. 
present  Mejdel  el-Shems,  north   of  the  *  Inasmuch  as  Asher  may  signify  the 
Greek  Phiala  (as  Saulcy  thinks.  Voyage,  Happy ^  and  thus  give  occasion  for  a  play 
ii.  p.  660),  it  lay  far  to  the  north-east ;  on  the  word. 

V  2 
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tribes;  although  those  whose  territories  lay  in  the  heart  of 
GraUlee  must  have  had  even  more  abundant  produce.  But  the 
account  of  Zebulon  in  ver.  13, 

Zebulon  dwells  at  the  coast  of  the  sea, 
He  himself  at  the  coast  of  ships. 
But  his  hack'part  along  Sidonia,^ 

may  have  been  the  most  natural  to  the  poet,  who  is  very  fond 
of  interpreting  names,  and  here  explains  Zebulon  as  the  ^  dweller 
or  borderer ; '*  but  we  know  from  no  other  authority  that  Zebulon 
even  touched  the  sea  with  ever  so  narrow  a  margin.'  But  from 
what  has  just  been  said  of  Asher,  who  wiU  not  admit  that 
this  description  applies  far  better  to  that  tribe  P  as  indeed  it  is 
applied  by  Deborah  ;^  the  more  so  since  she  employs  the  same 
unusual  words,^  so  that  the  one  passage  must  be  derived  from 
the  other,  and  the  verse  in  Jacob's  Blessing  reads  only  like 
am  amplification  of  Deborah's  shorter  words.  As,  however,  the 
difficulty  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  transposition  of  names,^ 
the  only  tenable  hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that  the  writer  of 
Jacob's  Blessing,  evidently  a  Judean  (i.  p.  72),  did  not  correctly 
discriminate  the  territories  of  the  four  northern  tribes ;  as  con- 
versely Deborah  never  even  names  Judah.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  instances  of  the  great  separation  which  gradually  grew 
up  between  the  northernmost  and  the  southernmost  tribes.  *  For 
to  suppose  that  the  tribes  interchanged  territories,  and  this  even 
after  the  time  of  Deborah,  is  a  subterfuge  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Josephus,^  indeed,  speaks  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar  as  touching 
the  sea  at  Carmel ;  but  this,  like  all  his  notices  of  boundaries, 
is  much  too  uncertain^  for  us  to  build  upon. 

The  settlements  of  all  these  tribes,  however,  were  strictly 
confined  to  the  land  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  which  becomes  narrower  towards  the  north. 

>  Its  principal  part  (on  K^n  in  such  each  other  in  a  fixed  order,  6,  4,  and  2 ; 

cases,  see  my  Lehrb.  §  314  a)  or  sonth-west  so  that  a  transposition  of  these  two  would 

front  immediately  on  the  coast,  its  nar-  be  incorrect;  although  the  four  suboidinate 

rower   north-eastern    back-part  running  tribes  are  without  any  proper  order  among 

along  Sidonia ;  ^»  as  in  1  Kings  xr.  20.  themselves,  and  Zebulon  even  sUnds  yeiy 

*  T.t_       ^    t  •  1-   1      ../»•,  curiously  before  Issachar;   and  the  fiict 

*  Like  J5B^,  which  aUK)signifles6orefcfw,  ^hat  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  19  Zebulon  is  placed 

neighbour,  with  Issachar  on  the  sea- coast,  in  allusion 

*  At  least,  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be    to  the  well-known  glabs-manufactnres  on 
inferred  from  Josh.  xiz.  IL  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  addi- 

4  Judges  y.  17.  tional  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the 

*  D^D*  P|in7  DCS  a  phrase  not  found    present  wording  of  Jacob's  Blessing, 
elsewhere  in   ancient  writings ;  since  in        '  Ant,  v.  1,  22. 

Josh.  ix.  1,  as  well  as  in  Deut.  i.  7,  the  '  For  oven  the  emendations    on    the 

Deuteronomist  speaks.                           ^  Greek  text  which  Reland  proposes  are 

*  Because  the  names  in  Jacob*s  Blessing  demanded  b^  neither  internal   nor    ex- 
(as  explained  in  L  p.  362  sqq.)  succeed  tcmal  necessity. 
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Even  the  city  of  Dan,  encompassed  on  the  north  by  lands  be- 
longing to  Naphtali  (p.  290),  which  is  so  often  used  proverbially 
in  combination  with  Beersheba  in  the  south,  to  express  the 
extreme  length  of  the  land  of  Israel,*  lay  within  the  district  of 
the  Jordan  sources,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Tyre. 

Apart  then  from  any  single  cities  which  the  tribe  Asher,  on 
the  west,  might  possess  yet  further  to  the  north,  Israel's  domi- 
nion extended  in  that  direction  only  to  the  southern  slope  of 
Hermon,  or,  by  its  Greek  name,  Antilibanus.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  remarkable,  that  both  legally  and  prophetically  a 
boundary  embracing  a  far  more  northerly  territory  is  laid  down, 
and  this  by  the  most  dissimilar  of  the  early  historians.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Book  of  Covenants,^  the  extreme  northern 
boundary  on  the  west  is  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Phenician 
city  Gebal  (whose  name  the  Greeks  altered  into  Byblus),  situa- 
ted far  beyond  Sidon  and  Berytus ;  and  opposite  to  it  on  the 
east,  the  city  Baal-Gad,  lying  below  Hermon  in  the  wide  valley 
called  by  the  Greeks  Ccele  Syrin,  between  Lebanon  and  Antili- 
banus. This  agrees  exactly  with  the  tradition,  that  Joshua  de- 
feated the  foe  *  as  far  as  BaaJ-Gad,'  in  the  wide  valley  of  Leb- 
anon.' There  must  have  then  existed  in  this  part  a  Canaanite 
kingdom,  named  from  its  capital,  afterwards  probably  destroyed, 
Ccele  Syria  of  Mizpeh.*    Thence  the  road  was  open  to  the 


*  At  leafit  in  the  days  of  Israers  highest  here   mingled   with   the  Aborigines,  is 

power,  as  2  Sam.  xrii.    11.      Yet  even  shown  also  by  Num.  ziy.  45,  zzl.  1.    A 

the  still  more  northern  Bechob,  on  the  name  like  Aphek  is  seen  from  Josh.  xy. 

Phenician    frontier,    is    thus   named    in  63  to  be  equally  possible  in  the  north 

Num.  ziii.  21 :  oomp.  Josh.  xiz.  30 ;  and  and  in  the  sonth ;    and   *  the  Sidonian 

Riblah  in  Ezek.  yi.  14,  according  to  the  Meghara'  here  might  then   be  a  colony 

better  reading.      For    snch   passages  of  from  Sidon.    As  the  description  begins  in 

primeyal  history  as  Gen.  xiv.  14,  where  rer.  3  with  the  extreme  eonth-west,  so  it 

Ban  can  only  signify  this  northern  city,  begins  in  yer.  5  with  the  farthest  north- 

the  name  has  yery  naturally  been  substi-  west ;  after   which,  in  yer.    6,   Sidonia 

tilted  by  the  Last  Narrator  for  the  earlier  proper  is  separately  introduced.    Misre- 

one.  photh-maim  also,  according  to  xi.  8,  was 

'  The    substance    of    the    important  probably  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Sidon, 

passage    Josh.    xiii.   2-6   (mutilated  in  towards    Byblus.      Newbold    thinks    ho 

Judges  iii.  3)  is  here  inserted  from  the  has  disooyered  the  latter  in  the  present 

Book  of  Ooyenants,  its  obyious  meaning  Idexn'^  (see  Jahrb.  drr  BiU.  ffMs.'iii.  p. 

being,  that  yy.  2-4  describe  the  districts  192) ;  but  this  particular  name  (jcornfidd) 

on  the  southern  boundary,  and  yy.  6  and  6  has  become  so  common  in  modern  Pales- 

those  on  the  northern,  which  had  revolted,  tine  as  to  demand  caution  in  the  use  we 

and  thus  had  to  be  conquered  again.    In  make  of  it. 

the  south,  owing  to  the  great  difference  '  A  statement  undoubtedly  derived  from 

of  nationalities,  Uie  Philistine  territory  in  the  Book  of  Covenants,  in  Josh.  xi.  17, 

the  west  is  first  described  in  vv.  2  and  xii.  7;  comp.   xi.    8.     The  exact  site  of 

3,  and  then  the  Canaanite  in  the  extreme  Baal-Gad  has  indeed  notbeen  yet  identified, 

south  in  ver.  4.    For  it  is  evident  from  but  that  it  was  situated  in  Coele  Sji'ia  is 

Judges  i.  36,  that  ver.  4  refers  to  this  abundantly  evident, 

already  lost  southernmost  land  up  to  the  *  According  to  the  same  authority,  in 

frontier  of  Edom.    1%at  Canaanites  were  Josh.  xi.  8 ;  corop.  yer.  3. 
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territory  of  the  old  fortified  city  Hamath'  on  the  Orontes  to  the 
north  of  CcBle  Syria ;  the  only  ancient  and  powerful  Canaanite 
city  to  whose  territory  no  pretensions  were  raised  by  ancient 
Israel,  even  to  David's  time ;  so  that  *  even  unto  Hamath,'  was 
a  proverbial  expression  for  the  extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land.* 
Since  in  this  manner  even  the  northern  sides  of  Lebanon  had 
been  virtually  in  Israel's  hands^  we  understand  how  the  Book 
of  Origins  could  identify  Israel's  northern  boundary  vnth  that 
of  Lebanon;*  as  the  claim  to  this  entire  extent  of  territory 
seems  never  to  have  been  formally  renounced  by  the  whole 
community.  And  in  a  military  point  of  view  especially  the  pos- 
session of  this  frontier,  and  of  the  entire  northern  mountain- 
range,  must  have  been  desirable.  Joshua's  genius  undoubtedly 
perceived  this,  and  David  and  Jeroboam  II.,  the  only  two  great 
conquerors  among  the  kings  in  the  next  age,  strove  with  some 
success  to  push  Israel's  sovereignty  thus  far.  But  in  reality 
Israel  had  very  soon  to  endure  repulse  in  this  extreme  north. 

4.  The  Tbibes  beyond  the  Jobdan. 

With  respect  to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, nothing  is  more  striking  at  the  first  glance  than  their  wide 
extent,  compared  with  the  narrow  space  into  which  the  western 
tribes  are  compressed.  If  the  southern  boundary  of  these  tribes 
was  the  Arnon,  flowing  from  the  east  into  the  middle  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  if  Salcah,  often  mentioned  as  a  remote  eastern 
outpost,*  was  situated,  according  to  Van  de  Velde,  at  the  eastern 
pomt  of  the  Hauran  in  32^  29'  N.  lat.,  34°  19'  E.  long.  Gr. ;  and 
Kenath,  named  in  the  First  Narrative,*  which  Burckhardt  iden- 
tified with  Kanuat,  as  high  as  32°  48'  N.  lat.,  34°  16'  E.  long.  Gr. 

'  riDD.  ^^  t>4k^"  PJfo^^ly  signifies    Sjriac  yym  between  Damascus  and  Horns, 

Fortress ;  but  its  root  is  foand  neither  in  "was  found  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  de- 
Hebrew  nor  in  ordinary  Aramaic,  and  scribers  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  see  Et. 
therefore  belongs  doubtless  to  the  pure  Assem&ni  in  White's  Eov.  vers,  Philax.  p. 
early  Canaanite.  This  accounts  also  for  the  647  sq. ;  G.  P.  Badger's  Nestorians  and 
name  having  been  formerly  so  common.  their  Rituals  (London  1862)  i.  p.  63  ;  also 

•  Josh.  xiii.  6,  Judges  iii.  3,  Num.  xiii.  John  Wilson's  Laiids  of  the  Bible,  ii. 
21,  xxxiv.  8,  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  1  Chron.  p.  358 :  and  Riblah  (p.  293),  which  has 
xiii.  6,  1  Mace.  xii.  25.  From  the  expla-  now  been  identified  with  the  singular  ruins 
nations  just  given,  it  becomes  clear  that  of  Kabla  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes 
we  may  consider  this  Hamath  to  be  really  {Amland,  April  6, 1847  ;  Zeitsch,  dcr  Dent, 
the  well-known  place  of  that  name,  situ-  MorgetU.  Ges,  1849,  p.  366),  was  situated, 
ated  rather  far  north  on  the  Orontes,  not  according  to  Num.  xxxiv.  10  sq.,  consider- 
some  other  less  known  place  further  south,  ably  to  the  south  of  the  extreme  north- 

•  Though  the  various  names  given  in  eastern  frontier.  Ha-Ain  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
Num.  xxxiv.  7-9,  and  Ezek.  xh*ii.  15-17,  H  is  probably  the  present  El'ain,  south 
20,  xlviii.  1,  are  as  ^'et  for  from  being  all  of  Biblah,  in  CJoele  Syria. 

identified,  the  meaning  assigned  above  is        *  Josh.  xiii.  11,  xii.  5,  1  Chron.  y.  11. 
in  the  main  quite  certain.  A  city  Ssedida,        *  Num.  x^i.  42. 
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(this  last  being  also  placed  by  Eusebius*  in  Hauran);  and 
if  further  the  Golan  of  old  renown  (in  later  times  the  land 
of  Guulonitis),  situated  east  or  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
belonged  undoubtedly,  as  the  Book  of  Origins^  says,  to  the  tribe 
Manasseh ;  and  in  addition,*  the  Arabah,  or  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  in  its  whole  length  from  the  Galilean  lakes  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  was  under  the  power  of  these  tribes ;  it  is  certainly 
a  domain  which,  taken  in  its  entire  superficies,  would  not  yield 
in  extent  to  the  whole  region  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The 
people  of  Ammon,  indeed,  according  to  the  earliest  records 
were  left  undisturbed  by  Israel  in  the  great  district  around 
their  capital  Babbah,  near  the  centre  of  the  country ;  still 
the  extent  of  the  territory  is  remarkable  as  the  portion  of  so 
few  tribes,  with  a  population,  as  compared  with  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  by  no  means  numerous.  Even  the  two  kingdoms 
conquered  at  the  end  of  Moses'  life  (p.  207)  were  tolerably  exten- 
sive/ Sihon's  kingdom,  with  Heshbon  for  its  capital,  stretched 
from  Aroer  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Arnon,*  and  Ar-Moab 
(i.e.  Moab-city,  the  ancient  capital),  which  lay  further  to  the 
south  among  other  afSuents  of  the  Dead  Sea,  across  half  the 
Land  of  Gilead,  as  far  as  the  Jabbok.^  It  thus  extended  north- 
wards, in  all  probability,  beyond  Mount  Gilead  proper,  leaving 
Ammon's  territory  free  on  the  east,  but  comprising  on  the  west 
the  whole  east  side  of  the  Jordan  valley  as  far  as  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Og's  kingdom,  with  its  capitals  Ashtaroth  (Kamaim) 
and  the  Edrei  already  mentioned  (p.  207) — the  former  west, 
the  latter  east,  of  the  modem  el-Mezarib  ^ — lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  region  drained  by  the  Jarmuk,  and  among  the  true  hills 
of  Bashan,^  and  extended  far  northwards  to  Antilibanus,  east- 


'  In  tho  Onom.  tinder  KcufoOd.  portant  Jannuk,  so  called  in  onr  daj  as  in 
^  A  city  of  this  name  is  wanting  in  the  that  of  Mohammed,  which  enters  the  Desid 
extant  form  of  the  description  of  this  Sea  farther  north.  For  the  great  city  Sue- 
country  in  Josh,  ziii.  20-31,  but  is  supplied  coth  (see  i.  p.  305  and  below  p.  386  sq.) 
from  the  Book  of  Origins  in  XX.  8,  xzi.  27,  is  said  in  G-en.  xxxii.  23,  xxxiii.  17»  to 
as  well  as  in  Deut.  iv.  43.  have  lain  south  of  it ;  and  how  could  the 

*  According  to  Josh.  xii.  34.  journey  described   in   Gen.   xxxi-xxxiii, 

*  According  to  the  exact  early  descrip-  from  the  north-oast  to  Shechem,  pass  by 
lions  in  Josh.  xii.  2-6,  xiii.  0-12.  tho  far  too  southerly  Zerka? 

*  2  Sam  xxiv.  6  ;  hence  it  seems  that  ,  rpj^^  ^^^^^^  ancient  city  has  been 
for  y  m  Deut.  ii.  18.  we  ought  rather  to  j^^^jy  identified  as  Tell-el-'Aihtaroth,  and 
read  with  the  LXX.  -^y'lg  ;  although  two  described  by  Newbold  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Mas.  read  2t,«rp.  7^.   G^r^.  Soc.  xvi.  p    2.     In  the  Middle 

*  Following  the   Onomast.  of  the  Fa-  ^^'X"^?'}  TS^f^  "^r"^  ?a  ^T'^' 
thers,   this   river  has   in   modem    times  Bee  the  L^e y  Sahdm  hy  BnM^^^ 
generally  been  regarded  as  the  Zerka  (i.e.  ^7 ;  and  by  Kem&l-oldin  p.  1 10. 

in  Arabic  lilvc  river)^  which  enters  the  ■  There  we  no  doubt  must  look  for  the 

Dead  Sea  about  the  middle.     Tho  name,  original  Bashan,  though  tho  name  is  also 

liowever,  rather  recalls  the  much  more  im-  used  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
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wards  as  far  as  Salcah,  and  south-westwards  to  the  mountains 
ofGilead. 

But  this  only  proves  that  the  settlement  of  these  tribes  must 
have  been  conducted  quite  differently  from  that  of  the  others. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  tribes  which  remained  beyond  the  Jordan 
must  have  begun  with  great  zeal  the  renewed  culture  of  the 
devastated  region ;  since,  according  to  the  earliest  narrative,^ 
they  restored  the  old  conquered  cities,  and  gave  them  new 
names,  like  the  Greeks  under  Alexander.     We  have  also  every 
reason  to  assume  that  these  tribes  in  time  tilled  the  soil  in  cer- 
tain parts  quite  as  industriously,  and  protected  themselves  by  as 
strongly  fortified  cities  as  the  others.  Cities  such  as  Jabesh-6i- 
lead,  whose  inhabitants  in  Saul's  time  maintained  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the  dwellers  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  stead- 
fiEistly  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  King  of  Ammon  ;*  or  Ma- 
hanaim,  where  Saul's  son,  and  afterwards  David,'  dwelt  as  king ; 
or  all  the  Levitical  cities  enumerated  in  Josh.  xx.  and  xxi,  can- 
not be  supposed  inferior  to  the  best  cities  on  the  western  side. 
But  along  with  these  isolated  instances  of  civic  life,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  this  population  certainly  continued  long  to  prefer  pas- 
toral to  agricultiural  pursuits.  According  to  the  earliest  account 
which  we  possess  of  this  region,  the  land  was  divided  between 
^  strong  cities '  and  'cattle- villages,'^  such  as  are  found  among  a 
population  not  yet  accustomed  to  city  life  or  regular  husbandry ; 
not  such  villages  or  small  towns  as  are  connected,  like  the  open 
countiy  itself,  with  a  large  town.     A  not  unimportant  district^ 
reckoned  under  Manasseh,  had  even  the  direct  appellation  '  the 
Tent-villages  of  Jair' ;  *  and  the  Chronicles,  which  have  pre- 
served the  most  important  information  respecting  these  par- 
ticular tribes,  show  that  this  mode  of  life  remained  unaltered 
even  after  the  time  of  David.®    According  to  the  Book  of  Ori- 
gins,^ the  two  tribes  Eeuben  and  Gad,'  even  in  Moses'  time, 

1  Num.  zzzii.  38  ;  comp.  p.  206  sq.  later  times,  but  can  hardly  hit  the  origiiMiI 

*  1  Sam.  zi,  xzxi.  11-13;  2  Sam.  ii.  sense  of  n^^H.  'which  the  LXX.  tnmt- 
6-7  ;  wmp.  Judges  .»i.  5-1  ?..  jate  in  Num.  «xii.  41  by  Aro^Acij.  and  in 

*  2  Sam.  11.  8.  xni.  27.xviii.  Josh.  xiii.  80  by  KSctuu.    At  least  modem 

*  Num.  rail.  86.  The  Book  of  On-  travellers  remark  that  HaurAn  is  in  many 
gins  m  yv.  16  and  24  employs  the  ex-  ^s  very  ferUle.  This  volcanic  land, 
pression  in  its  own  way,  Huce  for  these  ^j^^  -^^  g^^e  houses  and  caverns,  is  now 
regions  the  name  ]«V  T\Tni  may  have  njuch  better  known,  through  the  woiks  of 
been  historical.  The  Book  of  Origins  calls  Cyril  Graham,  Wetzstein,  and  Bey.  See 
the  same  thing  among  the  proper  desert-  Goit.  Gel.  Am.  1860,  p.  1001  sqq.,  1861, 
tribes  rtTlJ^  D*"?Vn  ^^"-  ^*^'  ^^'  ^°™'  P-  2*1  sqq. 

xxxi.  10.  •  1  Chron.  v.  1-24. 

*  The  illustrative  phrase  in  Deut.  iii.  5,        '  Num.  xxiii.  1-33. 

\  Kings  iv.  13,  'great  cities  with  high        '  It    is    certainly    remarkable     that 
walls  and  iron  bars,'  was  no  doubt  true  of    throughout  the  whole  account  of  thesi 
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devoted  themselves  more  to  pastnrage  'than  the  others,  and 
therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  Leader's  permission  to  settle 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  No  doubt  the  habits  of  life  peculiar 
to  these  tribes  remained  the  same  at  the  time  when  the  book 
was  written.  The  character  of  those  wide-spreading  forest 
and  meadow  lands,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
eastern  desert,  favoured  this  half-Arab  mode  of  life  ;  as  recent 
travellers  observe.  The  kindred  nations  Ammon  and  Moab,  in 
whose  midst  Israel  here  came  to  dwell,  had  their  chief  wealth 
in  flocks  and  herds  ; '  and  the  soil  of  the  eastern  slopes  towards 
the  Euphrates  gradually  assumed  a  completely  Arabian  charac- 
ter. But  the  old  preference  of  these  tribes  for  cattle-breeding  and 
pasturage  contributed  greatly,  where  the  soil  also  was  favour- 
able, to  the  perpetuation  of  this  mode  of  life  (p.  207).  Thus  it 
is  very  characteristic  that  Beuben  in  particular,  once  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  tribes,  should  have  been  the  least  willing  to 
give  up  the  old  free  life,  as  if  from  perverse  pride  of  former 
greatness.  But  tribes  which  prefer  pasturage  to  agriculture 
require  a  wide  scope,  and  are  involved  in  perpetual  struggles  for 
the  possession  of  plain  and  hill ;  they  are  also  far  less  bound 
than  an  agricultural  population  to  a  newly-conquered  country, 
not  being  yet  wholly  weaned  from  a  nomadic  life.  This  explains 
the  two  main  characteristics  which  we  observe  in  these  taribes : 
the  great  extent  of  territory  over  which  they  were  dispersed, 
and  an  instability  and  weakness  shown  in  many  traits  of  their 
succeeding  history.  Very  soon,  indeed,  the  strength,  culti- 
vation, and  learning  of  the  whole  nation  found  its  centre  of 
gravity  always  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan. 

A  further  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  eastern 
side  was  soon  apparent  in  the  dependence  of  its  scattered  in- 
habitants on  those  of  the  western  for  succour  and  defence ; 
and  this  perpetual  eastward  stream  of  armed  levies  evidently 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  before  aU  was  settled  on  a 
securer  basis  and  led  to  greater  tranquillity.  The  two  tribes 
Eeuben  and  Gad,  who  seem  to  have  been  charged  from  the  first 
with  the  defence  of  this  wide  eastern  frontier,  established  here 
so  firm  a  footing  that  they  obtained  possession  of  something 
like  the  kingdom  of  Sibon,  the  first  conquered  district  (p.  204 


traDsactioDs  in  Num.  zzxii.  1-32,  mention  regionfi.    See  above,  p.  281.    The  mention 

is  made  only  of  these  two  tribefl,  and  of  of  half  Manasseh  in  tne  SamaritAn  rersion 

Gilead  as  a  land,  followed  in  ver.  .33  by  in  w.  1,  2,  25.  is  certainly  only  due  to 

an  apparently  incidental  mention  of  half  alteration  of  the  text 

Manasseh,  and  of  Basban  as  a  land,  as  if  *  According  to  such  passages  as  2  Kings 

some  historical  memory  still  remained,  iii.  4,  Is.  xvi.  I. 

that  Hanasseh  came  afterwards  into  these 
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sqq.),  with  its  town  Jazer,  and  the  half  of  the  territory  of 
Ajnmon,  apparently  previously  given  np  to  King  Sihon,  who  had 
also  possessed  himself  of  half  of  the  land  of  Moab.  Heshbon,  the 
old  capital,  marked  the  boundary-line  of  the  two  tribes'  new 
possessions ;  so  that  all  to  the  north  of  it,  with  the  entire  plain 
of  the  Jordan,  fell  to  Gad,  and  all  to  the  south  of  it,  westward 
as  far  as  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Jordan,  to  Beuben. 
This  at  least  we  gather  from  the  accounts  given  in  the  Book  of 
Origins,'  and  from  other  evidence.  From  the  Earliest  Narrator 
also*  we  happen  to  possess  a  number  of  short  but  very  instruc- 
tive and  singular  accounts,  bearing  on  the  early  history  of 
those  countries  under  the  dominion  of  Israel ;  but  respecting 
the  division  of  the  cities  between  Gad  and  Beuben  a  discre- 
pancy *  exists  between  these  two  earliest  authorities,  which  we 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile.  Taking  the  two  accounts  together, 
it  would  even  seem  doubtful  whether  Reuben  or  Gad  was 
settled  on  the  southern  frontier  marked  by  the  river  Arnon ; 
since  the  most  southern  city,  Dibon,  is  assigned  by  the  Book 
of  Origins  to  Reuben,  by  the  other  authority  to  Gad.*  But 
as  the  Book  of  Origins  everywhere  without  exception  places 
Reuben  most  to  the  south,  and  describes  the  territory  of  Gad  as 
extending  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;* 
and  as  Reuben,  if  separated  by  the  Dead  Sea,  might  more  easily 
become  estranged  from  the  rest  of  Israel  (as  will  hereafter  be 


*  The  principal  passage,  Josh.  xiii.  8-12,  sq.  had  originallj  belonged  to  it,  but,  after 
15-33,  has  clearly  been  considerably  being  long  in  the  possession  of  enemies, 
shortened  bj  the  Denteronomist  at  the  had  to  be  reconquered  and  made  tributary 
beginning.  Chapters  zz.  and  zzi.  as  well  by  the  more  powerful  neighbour- tribe 
as  the  mere  preliminary  summary  con-  Joseph  (p.  290).  Besides,  the  addition 
tained  in  Num.  zxxii.  3  belong  to  it.  pIK^  ^^31  in  Cod.  K.  75,  to  Num.  zxzii. 
1  Chron.  v.  1-24  is  more  definite  on  some  34,  shows  that  this  difficulty  was  early  felt. 
pointB  bearing  on  later  times,  but  other-  *  Num.  xzxii.  34,  Josh.  xiii.  16  sq.  It 
wise  quite  agrees  with  it.  cannot  however  be  shown  that  there  was 

*  Num.  xzxii.  34-42.  a  second  Dibon  Tis  well  as  a  second  Aroer. 

*  Tlie  hypothesis  that  in  Num.  xxxii.  The  expression  Dibon  of  Gad,  found  in 
34,  37,  there  has  only  been  a  transposition  the  ancient  catalogue  at  Num.  zzziii.  45 
of  the  names  Gad  and  Eeuben,  is  not  sq.,  points  rather  to  the  southern  -city 
tenable,  since  even  then  several  local  names  (p.  210).  If  the  name  Dibon -Gad,  so  com- 
on  both  sides  would  be  different.  In  re-  pounded,  had  been  common  as  early  as 
gard  to  the  capital,  IIoshl)on,  tlie  13ook  of  Moses*  time,  the  name  Gad  for  this  whole 
Origins  seems  indeed  to  contradict  itself,  country  must  long  have  been  usual ;  and 
Josh.  xiii.  17  ;  comp.  ver.  26,  and  xxi.  36  we  might  then  enquire  whether  it  might 
sq. ;  but  this  very  circumstance  may  pro-  not  oven  be  contrjicted  from  Gilead ;  comp. 
bably  load  us  to  a  correct  view  of  the  dis-  Judges  v.  17.  But  according  to  esta- 
crepancy.  The  difficulty  may  be  compro-  blished  ancient  tradition,  these  two  names 
mised  by  supposing  tlmt  the  towns  were  are  after  all  too  different  to  be  thus  treated 
at  different  times  inhabited  and  governed  (comp.  Num.  xxxii.  34  with  39  sq.);  and  the 
by  one  tribo  or  the  other.  So  the  Book  name  Gad  was  also  not  uncommon  elae- 
of  Origins  in  Josh.  xix.  42  nq.  assigns  to  where:  comp.  p.  293. 

the  tribe  of  Dan  three  cities,  which  accord-  *  Josh.  xiii.  27. 
ing  to  the  older  narrative  of  Judges  i.  34 
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seen  to  be  the  fact),  the  safest  supposition  is  that  Beuben 
originally  settled  most  to  the  south,  but  that  some  cities,  from 
the  first,  or  through  subsequent  changes,  were  common  to  the 
two.  How  much  these  two  tribes  were  confounded,  in  later 
times,  at  least  by  writers  belonging  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  shown  by  the  blessing  on  Gad ;  *  which  accounts  for 
the  many  brave  leaders  whom  this  tribe  could  boast  (Jephthah 
for  instance),  by  saying  that  the  tribe  in  whose  dominion  lies 
the  death-place  of  the  Great  Leader  (Moses)  has,  so  to  speak, 
chosen  the  leadership  as  its  heritage  : 

For  he  looked  out  the  Captaincy  for  himself 
Because  there  was  the  field  of  the  hidden  Leader; 
And  he  obtained  chiefs  of  the  people ; 
JahveKs  righteousness  did  he  accomplish^ 
And  his  justice  with  Israel;^ 

with  evident  reference  to  Nebo,  where  Moses  disappeared ;  but 
elsewhere  Nebo,*  or,  which  is  tibe  same  thing,*  Pisgah,  is  put  in 
Eeuben^s  territory. 

Very  differently  must  it  have  fared  with  the  settlement  of  the 
^  half-tribe  Manasseh.*  The  very  fact  that  it  is  always  called 
a  half-tribe  appears  curious,  especially  on  comparison  with  the 
similar,  yet  widely  different,  case  of  Dan,  mentioned  at  p.  289. 
All  the  earliest  authorities  agree  that  the  branches  of  Manasseh 
beyond  the  Jordan  spread  most  extensively  towards  the  north 
and  north-east,  over  the  kingdom  of  Og  (described  p.  295)  and 
other  districts.  But  the  scattered  character  of  this  settlement, 
and  its  remoteness  from  the  original  quarters  and  central  point 
of  the  nation,  conspire  with  some  still  tolerably  intelligible  tra- 
ditions to  prove  these  conquests  to  have  been  made,  at  least  in 
part,  independently  of  the  direction  of  the  central  authority,  by 
successful  enterprises  of  separate  branches  of  the  tribe  Manasseh, 
after  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  For  the  *  Tent-villages  of 
Jair '  (so  called  in  the  popular  dialect),  which,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Origins,  where  they  are  called   *  sixty  cities,'*  were 

'  Deut.  xxxiii.  20  sq.  *  Josh.  xiii.  30,  where  sixty  is  perhaps 

^  Liko  most  verses  of  this  Blessing,  this  substituted  for  the  thirty  in  Judges  z.  4 

one  is  expressed  in  very  studied  language  ;  (although  sixty  is  found  also  in  1  Kings 

but  the  meaning  of  the  hidden^  i.e.  the  novo  iv.  13),  because  this  round  number  comes 

unseen,  leader,  cannot  (from  p.  224)  be  nearer  to  the  twenty-three  in  1  Chron. 

mistaken  any  more  than  that  npSn,   in  "•  22,  which  seems  tie  original  number ; 

whatever  connection  it  occurs,  signifies/^  ""^^ile  the  sixty,  according  to  the  words 

field*     To  come  to  anything,  is  to  receive  (certainly  somewhat  corrupt')  in  1  Chron.  ii. 

or    obtain     it^     What    precise    meaning  23,may  have  originated  in  the  combination 

among  its  many  n^K^t^l  "Cr©  bas,  is  clear  ^^  *^®  twenty-three  with  thirty-seven  simi- 

enough  from  the  general  context.  ^^^  cities  of  Kenath.    The  original  name  of 

"  Num.  xxxii.  38.  this  district  was  Argob  (retained  in  Deut. 

<  Josh.  xiii.  20 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  "i-  *.  13,  and  1  Kings  iv.  13) ;  a  still  surer 

2 ;  1  Chron.  v,  8.  proof  that  Jair  was  really  the  name  of  a 
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given  bj  Moses  to  the  tribe  Manasseh,  are  by  the  Earliest  Nar- 
rator' referred  simply  to  a  conquest  by  a  certain  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseb,*  without  any  definite  allusion  to  Moses.    As  this 
expression  ^  Son  of  Manasseh '  might  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  Gilead  is  called  a  son  of  Manasseh  (see  i.  p.  882), 
it  is  fortunate  that  from  another  ancient  tradition'  we  know 
Jair  to  have  been  a  real  man  of  Israel — a  Judge  who,  as  will 
presently  appear,  lived  there  about  the  first  century  after  Joshua, 
and  immortalised  himself  by  this  conquest  and  dominion.     Ac- 
cording to  the  same  narrator,^  a  certain  Nobah,  not  further 
described^  but  certainly  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  also 
conquered  for  himself  the  Kenath  already  mentioned  at  p.  294, 
which  according  to  another  old  account*  comprehended  sixty 
cities,  or  in  other  words  the  whole  of  Haurdn,  and  was  some- 
times called  Nobah  after  the  conqueror.^     The  acquisition  also 
of  the  other  and  nearer  ticrritories  of  Manasseh  is  ascribed  by 
this  narrator^  to  an  isolated  enterprise,  sanctioned  by  Moses 
only  after  its  accomplishment.     Indeed,  the  very  reflection  that 
a  flourishing  tribe  like  Manasseh  could  not  be  so  utterly  split 
up  except  as  the  result  of  some  great  internal  convulsion,  must 
lead  us  to  regard  all  those  territories  beyond  the  Jordan  in 
which  the  several  branches  of  the  tribe  sought  free  scope  for 
growth,  as  separate  conquests  by  individual  chiefs.     Even  the 
Book  of  Origins  speaks  on  this  tribe  less  decidedly  (p.  296  sq.), 
and  it  will  be  presently  seen  that  this  eastern  direction  was  that 
in  which  the  tribes  in  later  times  spread  most  widely. 

How  difficult  all  these  eastern  tribes  found  it  to  coalesce  into 


Hebrew  leader.    This  name  still  exists  in  quered  the  twenty-three  cities   of  J«p, 

the  place  called  Rajeb,  west  of  Gerasa ;  and  in  addition,  subdued  t^irty-seren  of 

and  as  the  name  of  a  town  'Vayafid  is  Kenath ;  sixty  in  all. 
found  in  Josephus.  •  Num.  xxxii.  42.    Nobah  was  perlu^ 

7fa""ihe  wi.  * W  «  in  l«ter  time.  tkepreseBtNca  ^^,  to  the  ««t  of  the 

Jephthah  is  called  tiie  son  of   Gilead,  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  west  of  HantAn ;  this 

Judges  xi.    1.    According  to  the  fuller  is  an   ancient  town,  mentioned  even  in 

account  he  belonged  by  descent  to  Judah,  AbuliidA's  GiographU^  p.  253,  from  which 

and  was  only  adopted  into  the  tribe  Ma-  a  well-known  Arabic  author  is  called  el 

nasseh  through  his  grandmother,  1  Chron.  NaTaxt :  see  however  the  obserrations  on 

ii.  21-23.    This  change  of  tribe  has  al-  p.  206,  note.    Accoidiog  to  the  Chron. 

ready  been  alluded  to,  i.  p.  382.  Sam.  xii,  xxiii,  xxxiv-xxxvii,  where  this 

'  ^xii'lii.  'hiof  »  »'"»«'  fV-^  ('■«•  ^^"  '>''*'" 

*  1  Chron.  ii.  23,  according  to  which  he  an  unch's  son  (i.e.  in  Arabic,  a  near  rela- 

is  also  reckoned  to  Manasseh.     There  is  tion)of  Joshua,  by  whom  he  was  installed 

no    doubt    that  before   ri3p"nN   several  as  king  over  the  two-and-a-half  tribes  and 

words  have  l»«n  dropped,  in  which  No-  «"  ^"T" '  ""»»  ^«  ^^  descnpUoDB  of 

bah  was  inserted  in  thTpedigree  of  the  »11  *•",«  .«"  «"dently  drawn   from   th, 

tribe,  and  mention  made  of  his  conquest  aij"'""  upagination. 
The  sense  probably  was,  that  he  had  con-  *"""•  ""'•  "  *J- 
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one  compact  body  is  shown  in  their  manifold  appellations,  not 
one  of  which  was  entirely  satisfactory.     Certainly  among  these 
ilie  name   most  frequent  and  most  widely  used  was   Gilead. 
Properly  belonging  to  a  mountain -ridge  south  of  the  Zerka,  still 
called  so,  and  famous  from  the   earliest  times  as  a  national 
boundary  (i.  p.  347),  this  name  might  easily  denote  the  land 
between  the  Zerka  and  the  nearest  southern  affluent  of  the  Jor- 
dan.^    But  the  Book  of  Covenants  gives  the  name  rather  to  the 
land  north  of  that  ridge,  and  formerly  held  by  King  Og  ;*  while 
Deborah  calls  Gad's  dominion  Grilead ;'  and  in  common  parlance 
the  more  southern  districts  were  generally  comprised  under  this 
name/     Bashan,  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  p.  295),  was 
originally  only  the  mountainous  region  around  Og's  two  capital 
cities;   but  as  this  was  the   first  northern  region  known  to 
the  people,  the  name  came  to  be  very  commonly  used  of  all 
the  possessions  of  Israel  north  and  east  of  Mount  Gilead. 
Much  less  frequently  is  the  name  Manasseh,^  or  even  (according 
to  p.  280)  Machir,^  employed  in  the  same  sense.     The  before- 
mentioned  Tent-villages  of  Jair,  which  according  to  the  earliest 
traditions  were  a  somewhat  later  conquest,  were  originally  back- 
settlements  of  this  kingdom  of  Bashan,^  and  are  thus  some- 
times reckoned  as  belonging  to  it;^  but  they  also  constituted  in 
themselves  the  district  of  Argob,  already  mentioned  at  p.  299, 
note  5.   It  is  not  now  possible  to  determine  their  exact  position, 
but  they  appear  to  have  filled  up  the  space  between  the  often- 
named  city  of  Bamoth-Gilead  and  Kenath,  which  was  only 
again  occupied  much  later,  in  the  extreme  north-east  (p.  300). 
The  name  Uaurdn^  i.e.  Cavern-land,  for  the  cavernous  mountain- 
ranges  in  the  north-east   (mentioned  p.  296),  sounds'  rather 
Aramaic  than  Hebraic,  and  is  actually  found  first  in  Ezekicl.'^ 
The  very  general  term  the  Land  Beyond  (Pereea)  appears  first  in 
the  Grecian  period,  and  was  restricted  by  usage  to  signify  only  the 
south  country,  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    And  thus  no  com- 
mon name  for  all  these  countries  ever  became  generally  current. 

>  Probably  the  rirer  Heshbon,  accord-  '  This  important  circamstance  follows 
ing  to  the  expressions  in  Josh.  xii.  2,  5,    from  the  expression  D\)^n^n>  ^^m.  xxxii. 

^'«*  v^'  ..  41 ;  for  this  their  Cfin  refer  only  to  vor.  39 

Num.  xxxii.  39  sq.  ^q  .  ^\^  Jq  i  Kings  iv.  13,  they  appear  only 

Judges  V.  17.  as  a  subsidiary  land  to  Kamoth,  vhieh  is 

*  In  the  passage,  1  Kings  iv.  19,  where,  ^.jj^  present  Reimun,  north  of  the  Zorka, 
as  we  see  from  vv.  13,  14,  only  the  south-  ^hore  there  is  a  mounUin  range  even  now 
crnmost  country  can    be   intended,    the  named  JalM, 

name  of  Bashan  is  probably  only  added  t  as  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  Dout, 

by  an  early  error.  \\{^  14  j  tj^e  Book  of  Origins  speaks  more 

*  Ps.  Ix.  9.            ,.   ,„    ,     i./%  .  .  precisely,  Josh.  xiii.  30;    on  the  other 

*  Even  *  half  Machir,  Book  of  Origins,  ^^^  j^  j  chron.  ii.  22  Gilead  is  named. 
Josh.  xiu.  31 ;  comp.  Num.  xxxii.  39,  and  •  According  to  my  Lekrbuch,  §  36  a. 
Judges  T.  14.  It  Eaek.  xlrii.  16,  18. 
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Now  as  Israel  so  early  and  at  first  so  brarely  pushed  its  con- 
quests beyond  the  Jordan,  pressing  farther  and  farther  north- 
ward, it  ought  in  the  natural  order  of  things  to  have  subdued 
Damascus ;  since  only  the  possession  of  this  richest  and  loveliest 
district  would  properly  complete  its  northern  and  eastern  frontier. 
And  we  have  indeed  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  were  at  first  bent  in  that  direction.  Damascus  had  in 
olden  times  been  closely  connected  with  Abraham  (i.  p.  311  sq.) ; 
and  the  city  Hobah,  to  the  north  of  Damascus,  whith^  he  once 
pursued  his  enemies  in  war,'  may  mark  the  boundary-line  which 
a  Hebrew  of  the  earliest  age  would  have  traced  for  himseUl 
But  in  the  long  interval  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  i)er- 
haps  even  during  the  onward  movement  of  the  Hyksds  thither, 
the  Arameans  had  evidently  pushed  farther  and  farther  south- 
wards ;  certainly  up  to  the  time  of  Moses  they  must  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  such  force  in  Damascus,  that  it  was  then 
out  of  the  question  for  Israel  to  think  seriously  of  the  conquest. 
Indeed  it  was  just  at  that  time  that  the  most  violent  hostility 
raged  between  Israel  and  the  Arameans  on  this  north-eastern 
frontier.  How  far  the  Arameans  then  forced  their  way  even 
into  Canaan  is  shown  by  the  strictly  Aramaic  name  of  Hadad- 
Bimmon,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.*  Not 
till  after  Joshua,  but  certainly  in  still  early  times,  renown  was 
won  in  this  region  not  only  by  Othniel  (of  whom  we  shaU  speak 
presently),  but  still  more  by  Jair  of  the  tribe  Manasseb,  in 
battle  with  Arameans  and  Aborigines,'  from  whom  he  conquered 
the  district  already  mentioned  at  p.  300  sq.  But  valiantly  as  the 
contest  was  long  kept  up  against  these  enemies,  Israel  could  not 
prevent  two  little  kingdoms  in  the  north-east  from  maintaining 
their  independence  within  her  own  borders.  One  of  these  was  the 
Aramean  Maachah,  probably  extending  to  the  east  of  the  sourcels 
of  the  Jordan  ;*  and  the  other  belonged  to  the  Aborigines,  and 
was  called  Geshur  (i.e.  properly  Bridge)^  probably  to  the  south  of 
the  first,  where  a  place  still  exists,  on  the  upper  Jordan  between 
the  two  northern  lakes,  bearing  the  name  Jesr  banfi^t  Jakob  (i.a 
JacoVs  daughters^  bridge)  y  which  perhaps  contains  a  reference 
to  still  earlier  days.*    These  two  little  kingdoms  are  generally 

'  Gen.  ziv.  15.  further  north  eUHavA)  north-west  of  Ban, 

'  Zech.  xii.  11.  has  also  been  discovered  there  by  the  moat 

'  This  may  be  deduced  from  the  words  recent  trarellers.    Comp.  also  2  Sam.  z. 

1  Chron.  ii.  22  fo.  ;  comp.  with  what  will  6,  8,  Gen.  xxii.  24. 

be  said  below  of  Jair.  *  See  further  upon  this  and  other  locali- 

*  Because  the  city  Abel,  with  the  affix  tics  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the '/?e«a0 

Beth-maachah  according  to  1  Kings  XV.  20,  Ibrahim    el-KhiJarfs,*  by  Tuch,  Leipsic 

2  Kings  XV.  20,  was  evidently  situated  not  1850. 
far  from  Dan ;  and  an  Abil  {el'Kamchf  or 
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mentioned  together ;  ^  and  they  existed  till  after  David's  time. 
But  unfortunately  we  do  not  even  know  what  were  Israel's  most 
northern  towns  in  this  region,  the  accounts  in  the  Book  of 
Origins  being  now  so  much  curtailed.* 

II.  Survey  op  the  Settlement  and  Boundaries  op 

THE  whole  Nation. 

Judging  by  these  particular  cases,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
attribute  the  establishment  of  all  the  tribes  to  chance- invasions 
in  any  direction  where  some  one  tribe  or  family  saw  fit  to 
quarter  themselves ;  but  this  would  be  an  absolute  inversion  of 
historical  truth.  It  must  indeed  be  conceded,  that  in  these 
settlements  chance — that  is,  momentary  expediency  or  the  self- 
will  of  individuals — played  a  considerable  part.  This  is  the  in- 
evitable inference  from  the  preceding  exposition ;  and  any  one 
who  may  profess  himself  unable  fully  to  perceive  this,  ought  at 
least  to  receive  instruction  firom  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ori- 
gins, who,  with  the  eagle-glance  of  his  legislative  wisdom,  dis- 
cerns as  the  weak  point  of  the  national  settlement  the  scattered 
and  isolated  condition  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan ;  and 
therefore  makes  Moses  hesitate  in  giving  his  assent  to  their 
settling  there.^  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Nar- 
rator has  rightly  seized  and  correctly  reported  Moses'  opinion. 
For  even  supposing  that  the  Prophet  sought  Canaan  only  as 
the  beautiful  land  of  the  Fathers,  not  because  it  was  like  a  well- 
fenced  garden,  specially  adapted  to  let  his  people  live  *  separate, 
unmixed,  and  secure,'*  between  the  sea,  Lebanon,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  southern  desert ;  yet  no  great  legislator  could  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  strength  of  his  people  must  lie  in  their  limit- 
ation to  the  western  side  and  its  complete  subjugation,  their 
weakness  in  their  dispersion  over  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
which  was  entirely  exposed  towards  Damascus  and  other 
kingdoms. 

Had  Israel's  first  invasion  from  the  south  (p.  188  sqq.)  been 
successful,  only  the  southernmost  part  of  Canaan  might  perhaps 


*  Jo8h.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13 ;  Dcut  iii.  passage  the  stress  is  laid  more  upon  the 
'  The  two  ancient  capitals  are  the  only  religions  separation  and  entire  difference 

cities  now  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  31.  of  Israel  from  other  nations,  in  the  others 

'  Num.  xxxii.  1-33  ;  comp.  Josh.  xxii.  on  security  from  external  enemies,  such 

*  These  expressions  occur  first  in  some-  as  is  ascribed  in  Jer.  xlix.  31,  though 
what  later  writers ;  they  are  first  of  all  again  in  a  different  sense,  to  the  Nomads 
put  by  the  Fifth  Narrator  into  the  mouth  The  natural  security  of  Palestine  is  further 
of  Balaam  in  Num.  xxiii.  9  ;  then  bor-  illustrated  in  the  !Book  of  Aristeas  (after 
rowed  from  that  passage  in  Micah  yii.  14  Haverkamp's  Josephus  ii.  p.  114). 

and  Peut.  zzziii,  28.    But  in  the  first 
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have  become  the  seat  of  empire,  whence  the  land  Boathwacdfl, 
perhaps  as  far  as  Sinai,  might  have  been  held  in  possession. 
To  this  sonthem  Canaan  Israel  was  especiallj  attracted  bj  the 
most  vivid  traditions  of  the  Patriarchal  period.  It  wonld  then 
have  had  few  enemies  to  overcome,  except  the  Amalekites  and 
other  such  Aborigines,  against  whom  even  Moses  had  never 
scrupled  to  fight.  It  might  then  have  gained  a  country  of 
small  extent,  but  more  compact,  and  therefore  easier  to  defend, 
since  the  steep  mountain-ridges  of  Judah  would  have  formed  a 
secure  wall  of  defence,  and  the  wide  southern  desert  a  refage 
in  the  last  extremity ;  as  the  Amalekites  had  doubtless  hitherto 
found  it.  But  this  southern  border  of  the  land  was  then  still 
inhabited  bj  the  most  warlike  races  (p.  284  sq.).  This  and  other 
causes  prevented  the  success  of  the  first  serious  attempt.  After 
this  failure  Israel  had  entered  Canaan  from  a  side  where,  from  the 
more  open  country  and  the  great  divisions  among  its  inhabitants, 
it  was  easiest  of  conquest ;  but  where  the  distances  to  be  covered 
were  far  greater,  and  the  Canaanites  were  Israel's  deadliest  foe. 
The  lands  now  subjugated  were  more  difficult  to  hold ;  but  this 
material  difficulty  might  prove  a  salutary  means  of  strengthen-, 
ing  the  higher  qualities  of  the  people,  and  testing  their  fidelity 
to  the  true  religion. 

For  after  all,  there  is  no  land  on  this  earth  so  well  secured  by 
natural  boundaries  against  every  possible  attack  and  success  on 
the  part  of  its  enemies,  as  to  rely  wholly  on  such  external  de- 
fences, even  when  held  by  one  united  nation  and  government. 
If  Israel  at  an  earlier  period  had  desired  only  the  possession 
of  southern  Canaan,  or  afterwards  the  country  on  this  side 
the  river,  with  the  vast  and  dangerous  desert  on  the  south, 
the  sea  on  the  west,  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  on  the  east ;  it  still  would  not  have  been  perfectly 
secure  against  attack,  if  only  because  the  Jordan  can  be  crossed 
without  much  difficulty.  To  occupy  the  mountains  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  must  therefore  have  appeared  only  a  wise  pre- 
caution ;  just  as  the  Maccabean  Princes,  when  they  could  move 
freely,  strove  always  to  obtain  possession  of  those  districts 
(Persea)  with  their  mountain  ranges,  and  to  protect  them  by 
strong  fortresses.  But  even  so,  towards  the  powerful  Damascus 
the  country  still  remains  too  open.  On  the  east  the  first  safe 
boundary  is  the  Euphrates ;  and  thither,  no  less  than  to  Taurus 
with  its  narrow  passes  on  the  north,  will  every  race  ruling  in 
Lebanon  strive  to  extend  its  dominion ;  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  history  of  Israel,  in  David's  time  especially.  Of  keeping 
possession  of  so  extensive  a  region  no  wise  man  could  dream  in 
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the  time  of  Moses  or  those  immediately  succeeding  him ;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  even  on  the  western  side,  between 
Lebanon  and  the  desert,  the  old  inhabitants  still  possessed  a 
power  of  stout  resistance.  It  is  true  that  dominion  over  all 
lands  between  the  Euphrates,  Lebanon,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  great  southern  deserts  (poetically  called  ^  the  ends  of  the 
land '),  was  always  regarded  by  the  aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation 
as  the  ultimate  right  and  final  aim  of  Israel,  glorified  by  poets, 
and  even  sanctioned  in  the  words  of  prophecy.'  But  the  reality 
generally  corresponded  little  to  this  ideal  standard,  justified 
though  it  might  be  by  the  early  history  of  the  people  of  Jahveh. 
The  immediate  aim  could  be  only  to  secure  a  firm  footing  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  other  side  to  guard 
only  as  much  as  was  absolutely  required  for  safety.  This  view 
comes  out  distinctly  in  whatever  we  can  now  venture  to  regard 
as  a  true  utterance  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel.*  And 
the  people  had  in  those  early  times  courage  and  life  enough  to 
stand  their  ground  among  foes  of  every  kind,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  considerations  of  so-called  *  natural  boundaries  * 
(that  deluding  phantom,  by  which  so  many  modern  German 
scholars  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  miserably  led  astray). 
Not  till  much  later,  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  when 
they  had  experienced  painfully  enough,  in  quite  a  new  form,  the 
intermixture  of  strangers  from  afar  (Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and 
others),  did  the  *  dwelling  separate  as  in  a  well-fenced  garden' 
(noted  on  p.  303)  take  the  form  of  a  lofty  aspiration  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  purity  and  independence. 

Although  therefore  at  the  first  occupati9n  of  the  land  it  was 
impossible  to  constitute  at  once  a  compact  dominion,  securely 
bounded  on  every  side,  and  in  the  throes  of  a  nation's  birth 
and  growth  many  a  freak  of  individual  caprice  might  mingle ; 
yet,  apart  from  such  tricks  of  chance,  a  distinct  general  plan 
guiding  the  first  settlement  of  the  people  is  clearly  discernible, — 
such  a  plan  as  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  original  rela- 
tions of  the  tribes  among  themselves  (described  at  i.  p.  362  sqq.), 
and  their  new  organisation  (p.  274  sqq.)  under  the  guidance 

*  Josh.  i.  4,  Gen.  xv.  18^21 ,  Zech.  were  only  an  appendage  to  this.  This 
ix.  10,  Ps.  Ixxii.  8.  Through  David  and  description,  which  recurs,  somewhat  al- 
Solomon  this  ideal  gained  new  strength,  tered,  in  Ezek.xWii.  15-20,  and  was  trans- 
and  became  thenceforward  the  national  ferrcd  at  a  very  late  period  into  the  CArpfi. 
standard ;  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  over-  Sam.  xxii,  where  it  is  given  with  the  later 
look  its  early  justification  in  the  history  interpretation  of  local  names,  is  especially 
of  Joshua.  important  on  account  of  the  Tariableness 

*  The  Book  of  Origins  therefore  in  Num.  of  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
zxxiv.  1-15  defines  the  boundaries  very  which  itdeterminee  evidently  on  good  early 
discinctly  wifh  exclusive  reference  to  this  authority. 

side  of  the  Jordan,  as  if  the  farther  side 

VOL.    II.  X 
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of  a  higLer  intelligence  ruling  in  tbeir  midst.    When  any  teiv 
ritory,  large  or  small,  was  so  far  conquered  that  by  the  expulsion 
or  entire  subjugation  of  its   former  inhabitants  it  could   be 
divided  among  the  conquerors,  it  was  divided  among  individuals 
as  equally  as  possible,  in  shares  or  lots,  resembling  the  Greek 
Kleruchire  (p.  256).    This  is  certain,  independently  of  the  sacred 
forms  of  expression  mentioned  at  p.  255  sqq. ;  since  we  know 
that  by  the  ancient  law  and  constitution  of  Israel  every  citizen 
was  to  possess  a  landed  heritage.'     A  leading  mind  must  there- 
fore of  course  have  been  active  from  the  first  in  every  tribe, 
and  even  for  the  whole  nation  there  must  in  those  early  times 
have  been  a  presiding  power,  directing  as  far  as  possible  the 
entire  process  of  settlement. 

For  in  the  centre  of  Canaan,  around  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  under  the  rule  of  their  great  leader,  we  see 
the  ancient  and   powerful    tribe  of  Joseph-Ephraim  take  its 
place,  encircled  on  the  north  by  Joseph-Manasseh,  and  on  the 
south  by  Benjamin.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  newly  conquered 
land  we  again  find  together  those  three  tribes  which  (according, 
to  i.  p.  373  sqq.)  had  hitherto  always  been  most  closely  united, 
and  had  acquired  a  soi-t  of  precedence,  which  on  Moses'  death 
was  fortunately  well  supported  by  Joshua,  a  man  from  their 
midst.     Next  to  them  came  naturally  in  order  the  six  sons  of 
Leah,  divided  into  four  and  two  tribes,  except  that  among  the 
four  Levi  could  no  longer  be  reckoned.    Now  at  the  time  of  the 
partition,  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  must  have  seemed 
much  the  nearest  to  the  centre,  because  Israel  entered  from  the 
south,  and  was  far  better  acquainted  with  the  southern  districts 
than  with  the  northern.^     And  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
early  national  institutions,  we  see  the  three  eldest  take  their 
place  in  the  south,  and  precisely  according  to  their  original 
order  of  precedence :  Reuben  in  the  south-east,  Simeon  in  the 
south-west,  Judah  between  the    latter  and    Joseph-Benjamin. 
This  arrangement  easily  led  to  the  actual  result  that  Reuben, 
the  lover  of  pastoral  life  and  possessor  of  an  ancient  precedence, 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  first-conquered  land  in  the  ' 
south  beyond  the  Jordan,  as  most  suitable  for  his  purposes. 
Judah  is  next  seen,  first  pressing  forward  towards  the  north 
(p.  283  sq.),  as  if  to  force  a  way  for  the  two  tribes  Issachar  and 
Zebulon ;  and  there,  north  of  Joseph,  these  two  tribes  actually 
establish  themselves,  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  from  the 

*  See  my -/^/ZefrMM/z/^jr,  p.  236  sq.  •  eldest*   son)  took  up  his  abode  in  th« 

'  Very  much  us  with  Lot's  two  nations,     south,  and  Ammon  to  the  north  of  him. 
if,   acconling    to    p.    238,    Mo:ib   (Ix)t*8 
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very  beginning  thoy  stood  to  each  other,  first  Issachar,  then 
Zebulon.  But  Judah  thereupon  turns  back  to  the  south,  which 
properly  belongs  to  him,  and  with  Simeon  appropriates  the 
whole  southern  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  When 
four  of  Leah's  sons  have  thus  encamped  themselves  on  the  north 
and  south  around  the  strong  central  seat  of  government,  and 
the  turn  comes  to  the  four  subordinate  tribes,  we  see  these,  as 
we  should  expect,  pushed  back  the  furthest,  and  doomed  to 
find  quarters  for  themselves  in  the  remotest  districts.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  Dan,  the  eldest  adopted  son  of  Rachel, 
places  himself  on  the  west  of  Joseph-Benjamin,  being  thus 
furthest  from  the  centre  to  the  westward,  while  Asher  and 
Naphtali,  already  reckoned  in  the  militaiy  system  (according  to 
p.  275)  as  the  two  last  tribes,  are  pushed  back  furthest  towards 
the  unknown  north :  and  Gad,  already  closely  connected  in  the 
military  arrangement  with  Beuben  (p.  275),  has  to  guard  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  beginning  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee*  All  four  subordinate  tribes  thus  encom- 
passed the  frontier  of  the  other  tribes  towards  the  unknown 
north,  with  a  long  narrow  crescent ;  while  on  the  more  familiar 
south,  Reuben  and  Judah-Simeon  kept  the  borders.  But  in 
the  act  of  the  half  Manasseh,  which  escapes  out  of  these  twelve 
territories,  actuated  certainly  not  by  chance,  and  seeks  far  to 
the  north-east  a  freer  range,  we  find  a  fresh  sign  that  other 
impulses  also  were  at  work  ;  and  what  has  been  already  said  on 
this  subject  (p.  281, 299  sq.)  receives  here  further  confirmation 
from  another  point  of  view. 

The  establishment  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  precisely  this 
order  and  relative  position  affords  therefore  no  small  evidence 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  traditions  respecting 
their  origin  (i.  p.  362  sqq.) ;  since  for  even  the  occasional  de* 
partures  from  the  old  sacred  order  and  number,  in  arrange- 
ments affecting  the  whole  ftiture  of  the  nation,  good  and 
suflBcient  reasons  exist.  For  a  strictly  rigorous  adherence  to 
that  order  and  number  was  in  fact  no  longer  possible  even  in 
Moses'  time  and  the  period  immediately  succeeding;  so  new 
and  so  imperious  were  the  circumstances  and  the  new  condi- 
tions of  those  days.  But  as  the  old  sacred  number  (according 
to  i.  p.  375  sqq.)  after  every  disturbance  tended  always  to 
renew  itself,  so,  wherever  free  play  was  allowed,  either  in  the 
great  national  relations,  or  in  language  and  poetry  only,  the 
arrangement  always  coincided  pretty  closely  at  last  with  the 
old  fundamental  plan.  In  the  organisation  of  the  field  and 
the  camp,  a   peculiar  distribution  of  the  tribes  was  required 

X  2 
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(p.  275),  but  even  there  the  ranks  open  and  close  essentiallj  in 
accordance  with  traditional  affinities.  The  poet  is  less  bound 
by  the  actual  facts  of  his  day,  and  is  free  to  restore  the  original 
Twelve  in  such  order  as  his  object  or  his  imagination  requires ; 
and  it  is  plain  that,  in  taking  possession  of  conquered  Canaan, 
the  tribes  had  been  somewhat  thrown  out  of  their  original 
order.  When  therefore  the  writer  of  Jacob's  Blessing  in  Gten. 
xlix.  (i.  p.  71  sq.),  living  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  when  the  tribes  were  already  so  separated  and  disor- 
ganised, desires  to  picture  them  once  more  closely  united,  he 
returns  in  the  main  to  the  old  sacred  order,  which  is  the  most 
natural  in  the  mouth  of  Jacob,  yet  prefers  to  place  the  four 
subordinate  tribes  together,  between  the  six  of  Leah  and  the 
two  of  Rachel ;  and  arranges  them,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  Judean  poet,  as  they  would  appear  to  one  looking  northward 
from  Judah.*  Then  he  places  Zebulon  before  Issachar,  merely 
because  he  had  better  things  to  say  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  his  imitator  in  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  places  the  two  tribes  of  Rachel  (with 
Benjamin  first)  immediately  after  Judah,  because  he  (according 
to  i.  p.  128  sqq.)  takes  Jerusalem  as  his  starting-point.  Thus 
the  six  remaining  tribes  are  to  him  little  more  than  Gralilee ; 
of  which  the  four  subordinate  tribes  stand  last  in  two  pairs, 
each  headed  by  a  Leah-tribe.*  In  later  times,  Ezekiel  acts 
with  still  greater  freedom  in  arranging  the  twelve  tribes  like 
twelve  city-gates  according  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;' 
thus  endeavouring,  after  his  wont,  to  reconcile  the  claims  of 
true  Mosaic  antiquity  with  those  of  the  present.  With  greater 
freedom  still,  John  in  the  Apocalypse  so  treats  the  subject  on 
Christian  principles,  that  the  preeminence  of  Levi  wholly 
disappears.^  Yet  each  of  these  writers  adheres  in  other  re- 
spects as  closely  to  the  original  order  as  was  compatible  with 
lis  purpose. 

III.  Levi's  Poetion. 

We  have  yet  another  testimony  on  this  subject,  in  the  forty- 
eight  Levitical  cities,  which  the  Book  of  Origins  represents  as 

>  Dan,  Gad;  Asher,  Naphtali.  tomakeSimeon  the  seventh.  But  it  appears 

'  Gad,  Dan ;  Asher,  Naphtali.  as  if  in  accordance  with  the  same  Christian 

'  £zek.  xlviii.  31-34.  As  Keu ben,  Judah,  principles,   he  wished  to  assign   to  the 

and  Levi  a|)pear  on  the  first  side,  while  the  bastard  tribes  a  higher  place ;  for  be  makes 

second  begins  with  Joseph,  and  the  third  Gad  the  third,  following  Reuben,  and  fol- 

with  Simeon,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  lowed  by  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.     So 

filling  up  the  list ;  but  each  pair  of  threes  far  is  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  from 

should  eyidently  contain  six  closely  con-  being,   as    his   calumniators   now-a-days 

nected  tribes,  headed  in  the  one  case  by  assert,  truly  Jewish  at'heart    See  my  Jo» 

Reuben,  in  the  other  by  Simeon.  hann.  Schriften  ii.  p.  188  sq.  On  the  order 

*  This  is  especially  to  be  noticed  in  Rev.  of  the  Twelve  in  the  Chronicles,  see  i.  p. 

vii.  5-8.     John  so  far  follows  Ezekiel  as  178  sqq. 
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set  apart  bj  Joshua  in  obedience  to  a  preliminary  ordinance 
by  Moses  himself;  thus  connecting  their  appointment  with  the 
entire  partition  of  the  country  under  Joshua.*  As,  among 
other  reasons,  the  Levites  were  to  become  the  regular  teachers 
of  the  people,  their  distribution  as  equally  as  possible  through- 
out the  country  was  as  suitable  as  the  provision  made  for  their 
subsistence  in  fixed  allotments  of  land.  And  as  they,  like  all 
the  branches  of  Israel,  had  formed  a  tribe,  and  doubtless  would 
prefer  still  to  dwell  together  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  so 
arranged,  that  each  lay  tribe,  out  of  its  conquered  territory, 
should  set  apart  for  the  Levites  associated  with  it  some  con- 
veniently placed  cities,  where  they  might  live  together,  and  yet 
be  easily  sought  and  consulted  by  the  laity.*  As  the  reverence 
of  early  days  had  consecrated  to  God  a  portion  of  every  con- 
quest and  every  spoil,  each  tribe  now  consecrated  to  the  Holy 
One  a  portion  of  the  cities  of  its  land.  In  truth  some  clear 
instances  show  that  wherever  possible  such  cities  were  selected 
as  already  possessed  a  traditional  sanctity.'  The  Levites,  how- 
ever, not  being  destined  to  agriculture,  held  with  each  city  only 
the  meadows  thereto  belonging  for  the  pasturage  of  some  cattle, 
but  not  its  arable  land  or  homesteads :  thus  the  ancient  city 
of  Hebron  became  a  priestly  city,  but  its  land  devolved  upon 
Caleb.*  It  is  clear  that  each  tribe,  on  an  average,  would 
have  to  appropriate  four  cities  to  this  purpose ;  only  in  a  very 
few  cases,  and  for  special  reasons,  was  this  number  somewhat 
altered.  The  great  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Simeon,  gave  nine  to- 
gether ;  Naphtali,  only  three.  Six  of  the  forty-eight  were  to 
serve  as  Cities  of  Refuge* — three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan, 
in  the  north,  middle,  and  south  of  the  land ;  and  as  the  country 
beyond  the  Jordan  had  only  ten  Levitical  cities,  this  is  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  wide  extent  of  those  territories  (p.  294 
sq.).      And  the  distribution  of  the  three  then  existing  main 

'  Num.  xxxv,  Josh.  xz.  sq. ;  and  tbenco  polis,  according  to  Strabo  xvii    1,  was 

abbreviated  in  Deut.  ir.  41-43;  1  Chron.  almost  exclusively  a  priestly  city.     So  in 

vi.  30-66  [d4>81].     It  is  also  evident  that  India  Benares  is  the  great   Brahmanical 

tilt'  throe  siicrod  Cities  of  Refuge  beyond  city. 

the  Jordan,  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  as         '  This   is  obvious  of  Shechem  in  the 

already  set  apart  by  Moses,  were  accord-  tribe  of  Ephraim,  from  Gen.  xxxiii.  20, 

ing  to  Josh.  XX.  first  definitely  appointed  xxxv.  4 ;  of  Hebron,  from  i.  p.  305 ;  also 

by  the  National  Assembly  under  Joshua,  of  the  northernmost  city  Kadesh,  whose 

This  is  to  be  explained  froifi  i.  p.  120.  very  name  (as  with  the  city  of  Kadesh  in 

*  On  this  point  also  compare  my  Alter-  the   extreme  south,   p.   193)    attests    its 

ihiimcr.     Anything  perfectly  analogous  to  ancient  sanctity.    In  cities  of  refuge,  which 

this  in  history  would  perhaps  be  difficult  these  throe  were,  such  considerations  must 

to  6nd,  since  nowhere  can  we  follow  so  have  had  special  weight, 
distinctly  as  here  the  passing  of  an  entire         *  Josh.  xxi.  11  sq.  ;  comp.  p.  284  sq. 
tribe  into  the  priestly  dignity.  Yet  Egypt        •  See  my  AUerthnmer,  p.  228  sqq. 
affords  certnin    remote  parallels:  Helio- 
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branclies  of  the  Lerites  (i.  p.  364)  harmonised  entirely  with  the 
spirit  in  which  t*ie  tribes  themselves  were  distributed  (p.  306 
sq.) :  the  branch  Kohath,  then  ranking  highest  because  Aaron's 
family  belonged  to  it,  obtained  a  place  among  the  five  and  a 
half  (really  six)  tribes  in  the  south  of  the  western  side,  as  far 
as  the  centre ;  the  branch  next  in  rank,  Gershom,  among  the 
three  and  a  half  tribes  in  the  north  (except  Zebulon  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee) ;  the  last  branch,  Merari,  among  the  tribe  of  Zebulon 
on  the  weHtem,  and  Gad  and  Reuben  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan.     All  this  points  plainly  to  the  same  superior  intelli- 
gence which  from  the  first  directed  all  these  national  arrange- 
ments from  one  fixed  centre ;  but  it  also  indicates  a  far  distant 
primal  age,  when  every  tribe  accounted  it  an  honour  and  a  duty 
to  be  accompanied  in  expeditions  or  in  settlements  by  a  due 
proportion  of  Levites.     Now  it  is  certainly  unquestionable,  that 
all  these  forty-eight  cities  did  not  long  remain  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Levites.     The  tribe  Dan,  so  soon  reduced  in 
power,  would  not  be  able  to  protect  its  four  Levitical  cities. 
Indeed,  the  entire  system  fell  into  confusion,  as  is  clear  not 
only  from  its  never  being  meutioned  in  later  times  as  still  air 
isting,  but  still  more  from  tlie  fact  that  at  a  later  period  quite 
different  places  appear  as  Levitical  cities,  in  which  the  Levites, 
driven   from    their    first  abodes,  had   taken  refuge.'     But  to 
conclude  from  this,  that  the  Book  of  Origins  had  no  historic 
ground  for  its  account  of  these  appointments,  would  be  very 
precipitate.     The  Levites  would  not  so  soon  forget  their  orir 
ginal  portion  in  the  land;   and  the  author  of  the   Book   of 
Origins  had  no  doubt  good  reasons  in  his  day  for  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  enactment  of  these  ancient  institutions. 
And  thus  we  have  here  also  a  noteworthy  testimony  to  the 
condition  of  the  community  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  abode 
in  Canaan. 

To  complete  the  f  ntire  picture,  we  must  also  remember  that, 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  an  especial  and  no 
duubt  tolerably  large  domain  was  set  apart  for  the  city  Shiloh 
as  the  seat  of  the  national  sanctuary  and  the  residence  of  the 
High  Priest ;  but  of  this  we  have  already  (p.  277  sq.)  spoken. 

*  A  distinct  int^tance  occurs  in  the  cose  xxi.  18  (comp.  I  Kings  ii.  26  and  the  Book 

of  Nob  in  tho  time  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  zzi.  2  of  Jeremiah),  is  an  inntance  of  a  small 

[1 J  sqq.  Gezer  in  Ephraim,  Josh.  xxi.  21,  town  which  always  belonged  to  the  Lv- 

1  Chron.  vi.  52,  is  an  example  of  a  city  vites ;  so  also  is  Bethshemesh  in  Judah, 

afterwards  occupied  for  centuries  by  the  Josh,  xviii.  16;  comp.  1  Sam.  vi.  12-16. 
Canaamtes.  Anathoth  in  Beniamin  Jiwh. 
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IV.  The  Government  on  the  Death  op  Joshua. 

It  is  proved,  then,  by  these  great  facts,  that  after  Joshua 
had  laid  down  his  military  leadership,  and  even  after  his  death, 
there  subsisted  in  the  midst  of  the  great  community  a  certain 
government,  which  watched  and  presided  over  the  general  in- 
terests, and  might  moreover  be  accounted  a  true  and  direct 
continuation  of  Moses'  and  Joshua's  rule.  Yet  on  looking  more 
closely,  we  see  that  it  rested  upon  very  weak  human  foun- 
dations. It  is  indeed  far  from  easy  to  us  now  to  gain  any  near 
view  at  all  of  this  government,  since  it  evidently  did  not  long 
maintain  its  full  preeminence,  tut  was  gradually  weakened 
and  crippled,  so  that  the  men  of  later  times  retained  only 
an  obscure  reminiscence  of  it.  But  its  existence,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  regular  march  of  the  whole  history,  is  still  suffi- 
ciently manifest  from  many  indications. 

We  s^e  from  p.  135  sqq.  that  in  days  when  a  pure  Theocracy 
still  flourished,  we  must  not  imagine  this  government  to  have 
been  of  a  very  simple  form,  still  less  the  rule  of  one  man. 
So  far  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  any  single  word,  this  govern- 
ment is  certainly  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  *  Elders,'  who, 
according  to  old  tradition,  ruled  prosperously  after  Joshua,  and 
finally  closed  the  whole  sublime  period  in  which  the  community 
was  founded  and  organised,  and  theocracy  flourished  in  its  most 
vigorous  bloom.*  The  Old  Testament  records  do  not  specify  the 
duration  of  their  power,  but  let  it  appear  that  it  cannot  have 
been  very  long.^  When  we  try  to  picture  these  Elders  to  our-^ 
selves,  we  must  assuredly  think  of  the  70-72  Elders,  whom, 
according  to  a  fine  legend,  Moses'  spirit  had  strengthened  for  a 
higher  life  and  activity  in  the  community  (pp.  143, 174) — elders, 
therefore,  out  of  all  the  twelve  tribes,  either  always  assembled 
in  the  central  point  of  the  kingdom  (Shechem,  see  p.  278  sq.), 
or  represented  there  by  a  standing  committee,  invested  by 
them  with  the  permanent  authority.'     They  were  however  not 

'  On  all  this  see  my  Alterthumer^  p.  327  graves  of  the  Seventy  Elders  were  sup- 

€qq..  408  «qq.  posed  to  be  visible  near  Avarta,  not  far 

*  This  follows  from  the  only  words  now  from  Shechem.  See  Hottinger's  Cippi 
found  in  tlie  Old  T<*stAment  on  this  sub-  Hebr.  p.  53 ;  Carmoly's  Itinhaires  p.  386 
jeot,  Josh.  xxiv.  31  ;  comp.  Judges  ii.  7-10.  sq.,  445  ;  while  the  graves  of  Eldad  and 
More  definite  notices  respecting  its  dura-  Med  id,  the  only  two  of  the  seventy  ap- 
tion  are  however  foand  in  other  books.  pointed    personally   by  Mosef  who    are 

*  As  the  *  seventy-seven  elders  of  Sue-  mentioned  by  name  in  Num.  xi.  26  sq., 
coth'in  Judges  viii.  14  (from  vv.  6,  14,  and  respecting  whom  later  writers  there- 
comp.  16)  probably  included  five  or  seven  fore  gave  free  scope  to  their  imagination 
actual  'Princes'  or  Governors,  besides  (see  p.  227  note),  were  naturjilly  sought 
seventy-two  or  seventy  ordinary  Elders  or  for  and  found  beyond  the  Jordan.  Un- 
Counsellors.    Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  doubtedly  the  renown  of  these  seventy-two 
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actually  chosen  by  the  people,  but  were  the  bom  *  Princes*  and 
representatives  of  a  people  possessing  class-distinctions,  and 
were  arranged  in  an  order  corresponding  to  that  of  the  fanoiilies 
themselves ;  while  in  cases  of  ultimate  appeal  the  authority  of 
the  Elders  yielded  to  that  of  the  entire  great  Assembly.  But 
it  was  only  natural  in  that  age  that  jbhe  Elders  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  should  have  precedence  and  take  the  immediate  lead 
in  all  things.  In  reality,  therefore,  it  was  almost  always  on  the 
noblest  families  of  Ephraim  that  the  principal  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility devolved.  It  requires  no  explanation,  that  in  great 
emergencies  this  High  Council  could  confer  more  or  less  power 
on  a  single  individual;  though,  strictly  speaking,  this  could 
only  be  for  a  definite  purpose  and  limited  period. 

But  this  High  Council  (or  whoever,  in  rare  cases,  exercised 
its  authority)  was  bound  not  only  to  act  by  the  existing  laws, 
but  also,  in  all  questions  either  of  extreme  public  importance  or 
of  unusual  obscurity,  to  listen  to  the  *  Mouth  of  Jahveh,*  i.e.  the 
Oracle.     In  no  well-ordered  state  of  ancient  times  might  the 
Word  of  God  be  disregarded  ;  it  was  on  the  contrary  genelrally 
consulted  by  the  leaders  with  too  great  eagerness  and  scru- 
pulosity.    It  was  a  matter  of  course  in  this  one  theocratic 
nation,  after  the  wonderful  works  of  Moses,  that  nothing  de- 
cisive should  be  undertaken  without  *  consulting  the  Mouth  of 
Jahveh.'     The  oldest  legal  authorities,  accordingly,  say  not  a 
word  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Book  of  Origins  is  the  first  to 
consider  it  necessary,  in  the  case  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar,  to 
establish  a  precedent  for  all  similar  cases.  ^   But,  as  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  so  extraordinary  a  Prophet  as  Moses  would  always 
be  present  in  the  Assembly,  the  office  of  High  Priest,  with  its 
unbroken  continuity,  must  fill  his  place.    Thus  the  High  Priest, 
with  his  finally  decisive  Word  of  God,  and  his  presidency  in  the 
popular  Assembly,  became  by  this  arrangement,  though  only 
incidentally,  the  one  individual  on  whom  alone  the  highest  charge 
and  responsibility  rested,  and  from  whom  was  expected  all  that 
was  greatest  and  best,  as  well  as  all  that  was  holiest ;  as  if  the 
natural  tendency  to  a  stricter  luiity  of  human  leadership  in  the 
state  could  not  be  entirely  repressed,  even  here  where  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  government  were  so  opposed  to  it.* 

It  is  hence  apparent  of  what  importance  to  such  a  state  must 
be  the  capacity  and  the  whole  character  of  each  hereditary 

revived  in  new  lustre  in  the  third  and  last    number. 

period  of  this  history;  but  even  the  later        *  Num.  xxvii.  15-23. 

Arabs  in  their  word  J^\  s.iU  preser..     g,',  ^^^^If^^^"  ""^  ^"-'*^-.  PP- 
most  curious  traditions  of  them  and  their 
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High  Priest.  His  dignity,  in  political  no  less  than  in  sacerdotal 
matters,  must  ultimately  depend  upon  an  amicable  cooperation 
with  the  *  Elders,'  and  the  rest  of  the  national  Assembly ;  and 
the  tie  which  united  him  to  these,  depending  wholly  upon  a 
fitting  enunciation  of  *  God's  Word,'  was  one  most  delicate 
in  its  nature.  But  the  introduction  of  a  Buddhist  or  Jesuit 
priestly  rule  could  not  be  thought  of  in  that  community  of 
Jahveh,  nor  in  that  age,  when  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
the  people  were  still  quite  unbroken,  and  Moses'  light  still 
illumined  all  with  its  brightness.  But,  as  if  the  magic  of  the 
sublime  Mosaic  period,  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
formed,  were  potent  enough  even  in  the  third'  generation  to 
l^roduce  priests  and  leaders  worthy  of  him,  we  now  see  in  Aaron's 
grandson  Phinehas,  Eleazar's  son,  long  after  the  first  settlement 
of  the  people,  a  High  Priest  whom  none  could  have  surpassed 
in  that  delicate  Jiandling  which  preserved  unbroken  the  good 
understanding  between  the  Elders  and  the  rest  of  the  national 
Assembly.  While  still  young,  he  distinguished  himself  by  bold 
decision  and  indefatigable  energy  in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  so 
much  so  that  the  Book  of  Origins  can  represent  him,  even  in 
Moses'  last  days,  as  a  typical  scion  of  the  sacerdotal  line  ;  with 
whom  were  bound  up  all  the  best  hopes  of  enduring  power  and 
rule  for  the  High  Priest's  office.'  Of  the  events  and  actions  of 
his  later  life  we  have  now  no  full  record  ;  but  one  isolated  fact, 
of  which  we  have  certain  information,  helps  much  to  fill  up  the 
picture.  His  father  Eleazar,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Joshua,  was  presented,  like  Joshua  himself  (p.  267),  by  the 
grateful  people  with  a  considerable  landed  estate,  certainly  not 
very  far  from  Shiloh,  where  also  he  was  buried.  But  the  people 
gave  to  the  whole  place  the  permanent  appellation  Phinehas'^ 
Hill  * — a  sure  token  of  the  high  consideration  in  which  Phinehas 
was  held  throughout  his  long  life,  and  a  proof  that  in  popular 
estimation  he  ranked  even  higher  than  his  father.  Had  not 
such  men,  God's  own  visible  representatives  to  the  people,  or- 
dering in  his  name  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  borne  rule 
in  Canaan  during  that  fii*st  period,  in  which  Israel's  national 

*  Num.  XXV.  7-13,  xxxi.  6.  and   Elijah;    hence   originated  also   the 

'  Josli.  xxiv.  33  ;  the  exact  tite  of  this  singular  story  of  the  government  having 

Gibeah,  and    whether  it   was  the   same  parsed  from  Joshua  to  the  Judges,  now 

pliioe  as  the  priestly  city  Geba  in  Benja-  found  (though,  like  the  whole  book,  with 

min,  mentioned  in  Jos)),  xxi.  17,  is  still  many  errors)  in  Hamza's  Arab.  Annals  p. 

uncertain.     Besides  this  Phinehas  is  once  ^  ^j        ^JL,^,  .„ho  is  there  said  to 

namcil,   in  Judges  xx.  28,  but  only  mci-  ^  ^  lt^ 

dentally,  to  mark  a  period  of  time.    Rab-  have  ruled  over  Israel  before  the  Judges,  is 

binicul  conceit  at  last  made  out  a  close  still  an  enigma,  unless  the  word  may  be 

analogy  between  the  fiery  zealot  Phinehas  in  some  way  a  corruption  of  Abiniolech. 
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life  waa  being  faBliioned  into  its  abiding  shape,  there  neve 
could  have  arisen  a  form  of  speech  so  singular  among  such 
people  and  under  such  a.  religion,  as  that  wlticb  applied  to  sac 
a  presiding  authority  the  a^stual  name  '  God ;'  one  of  the  mot 
remarkable  characteristics  of  that  age  which  has  beea  pre 
served,  but  ivhicli  at  a  Inter  period  wholly  disappears.' 

But  with  this  Fhinehas  the  series  of  great  High  Priests  an 
successors  of  Aaron  appears,  as  it  were,  broken  off  abruptly 
and  till  we  come  to  Eli,  who  commences  a  new  series,  scarce! 
the  very  names  of  these  priests  have  been  preserved.'  "W 
have  now  no  distinct  information  how  and  why  their  pow< 
gradtiiilly  declined  ;  but  this  decline  coincides  plainly  with  tl 
general  dissolution  of  the  strict  national  unity  establiahed  I 
Moses.  For  even  the  power  of  the  '  Elders '  soon  disappear 
Throughout  all  succeeding  centuries,  indeed,  the  rightful  leai 
ing  tribe  Ephmiin  still  asserted  its  claims.  Without  its  coi 
sent  and  cooperation  no  war  could  be  undertaken  or  oarri< 
on ;  for  centuries  this  privilege  was  insisted  on,  and  the  digni 
of  generalship  as  persistently  claimed  by  the  tribe.'  Don 
into  tlio  days  of  the  monarchy,  these  ancient  pretensions 
Ephraim  to  the  first  place  among  the  tribes  are  tenacious 
adhered  to,  causing  even  then  violent  convulsions.  Bat  Ep 
raim  could  never  again  elevate  the  entire  nation  to  a  stroi 
and  permanent  unity.  Still  less  did  Ephraim  dare  to  appoi 
a  loader  from  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  to  Joshua's  dictate 
ship.  At  first  there  was  doubtless  a  feeling,  that,  after  t 
great  work  had  been  completed  in  the  conquest  of  the  lar 
such  extraordinary  powers  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  aft< 
wards,  however  needed,  the  oiEce  could  not  be  reinstituted. 

Still,  however,  the  priestly  tribe,  equally  distributed  amo 
all  the  others,  with  especial  charge  of  the  true  religion  and 
unchangiug  institutions,  formed  within  the  kingdom  a  higl 
unity,  obviously  intended  in  this  very  distribution;  and  c 
tainly  nothing  was  for  all  those  centuries  so  close  a  be 
between  the  tribes,  as  the  position,  distribution,  and  functr 
of  the  priestly  tribe.  But  even  this  strongest  bond  gave  v 
gradually  when  the  High -Priesthood  itself  lost  by  degrees 
first  power,  and  when  in  the  course  of  centuries  many  meml 
even  of  the  priestly  class  yielded  more  and  more  to  the  m< 
corruption  which  lurked  in  their  midst.  That  such  was  ti 
the  case,  will  bo  more  fully  shown  hereafter. 

I   It  in  foiinJ  only  in  Kx.  iii.  6,  iiii.  7  CoBi''*!  «utliurit.y,  can  now  be  obV 

[8]  sq.  Ju.igeB  v.  8.  I  Satn.  ii.  26;  aU  of  pn.iim«t.ly  knoJn.  ■ 

them  nntiqac  forma  of  spoecli.  ■  Judges  viii.  1  saa     :»ii    i  u^ 

>  Huw  lout'  thu  Eldent  wialded  llio  k-  "s  ■  '  «qq.,  xa.  I  ^q. 
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B.  Insulation  op  the  Tribes  ;  Relaxation  op  the  National 

Bond  ;  Popular  Freedom. 

I.  Relaxation  op  the  National  Bond. 

The  strict  unity  of  the  constitution  and  the  power  of  the 
original  theocracy  were  thus  early  shattered,  because  in  its 
pride  in  the  one  invisible  King  as  its  only  true  lord,  the  nation 
excluded  as  unnecessary  any  human  ruler,  and  thus  lost  only 
too  soon  the  sole  bond  which  could  hold  firmly  together  its 
separate  forces.  And  this  is  certainlythe  strongest  and  most 
lasting  cause  of  the  national  disorganisation  which  followed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  was  also  owing  to  the  ancient 
mutual  jealousy  of  some  of  the  tribes,  which  could  perhaps  be 
repressed  in  the  sublime  days  of  Moses  by  the  grandeur  and 
difficulty  of  the  great  common  aim  and  the  fresh  energy  of  true 
religion,  but  had  free  play  again  now  that  aim  had  attained . 
something  like  fulfilment.  Even  the  secure  settlement  .of  the 
tribes  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  conquered  country — which 
naturally  tends  to  attach  each  member  of  a  people  more  strongly 
to  his  special  soil  and  its  aims  and  interests — may  have  contri- 
buted still  more  to  break  up  the  national  unity.  With  the 
completion  of  the  settlement  of  all  the  tribes  commences  their 
insulation  and  the  relaxation  of  the  national  tie ;  as  has  been 
already  set  forth  in  general  terms,  p.  265  sqq.  If  we  knew 
precisely  in  which  decad  after  Joshua  to  place  Deborah's  Song, 
it  would  afford  us  a  sure  standard  for  the  chronology  of  this 
disorganising  progress;  since  it  characterises  the  tribes  most 
graphically,  describing  both  their  fixed  habitations  and  their 
already  remarkable  insulation  from  one  another.  But,  as  will 
presently  appear,  the  date  of  this  song  and  of  Deborah  herself 
can  be  Ciuly  approximately  conjectured. 

Now  where  the  old  forces  ot  government  are  crumbling  gra- 
dually away,  there  arises,  with  the  advancing  civilisation  of  the 
people,  a  preponderating  tendency  to  the  extension  of  popular 
freedom  among  the  lower  class;  and  in  Israel  this  tendency 
gained  strength  the  more  easily  from  the  large  measure  of  ac- 
tual freedom  existing  from  the  first  in  their  community  (p.  136 
sqq.),  and  indeed  required  by  Jahveism  itself.  Thus  Democracy, 
not  known  till  far  later  among  the  Greeks,  was  early  developed 
in  Israel ;  it  became,  indeed,  the  normal  condition  of  the  sepa- 
rate tribes  and  communities  during  eveiy  quiet  period  of  this 
age.  But  the  evils  also  to  which  it  is  liable  were  early  ex- 
perienced here,^  and  doubtless  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 

*  Seo  my  Alicrthumer,  p.  410. 
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rapid  strides  of  disanion  and  the  decay  of  national  strength ;  so 
that  we  can  only  wonder  to  find  the  people  themselves  remain- 
ing through  all  this  age  so  little  corrupted.  And  this  democra- 
tic tendency  was  now  especially  facilitated  by  the  commencing 
insulation  of  the  greater  and  lesser  members  of  the  community. 

But  it  was  now  impossible  that  this  insulation  should  assume 
the  form  of  exactly  twelve  independent  and  rival  little  king- 
doms, according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes.      Even  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  the  tribes  stood  to  each  other  upon 
a  very  unequal  footing :  an  inequality  which  could  not  but  be 
increased  by  their  subsequent  insulation.     Thus,  by  natural 
gravitation,  new  connections  and  groups  grew  out  of  the  dislo- 
cation, as  some  weaker  tribe  attached  itself  from  old  usage  or 
recent  localisation  to  a  stronger,  or  several  tribes  of  equal 
strength  were  driven  by  their  position  to  form  a  closer  union 
against  a  foe ;  or  as  the  territorial  conditions  of  the  conquered 
country  themselves  favoured  the  growth  of  some  great  and 
tough  groups,  or  forcibly  severed  some  one  tribe  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  rest.     And  thus  we  see,  as  soon  as  these  new 
conditions  have  taken  fixed  shape,  and  the  clear  light  of  history 
again  falls  on  them,  three  or  four  groups  of  tribes,  like  newly- 
formed  islands  emerging  high  and  dry  from  the  ocean.     From 
this  time  forth  all  tend  to  separation  from  their  former  con- 
dition, and  to  union  with  these  groups  in  a  compactness  un- 
known before.   Although  one  or  another  member  of  the  original 
union  sways  irresolutely  for  a  time,  as  if  willing  to  assert  a 
separate  individuality,  yet  only  those  groups  which  were  from 
the  first  of  tougher  consistency  remain  fixed  centres  amid  the 
general  dissolution.     And  as  they  emerge  out  of  historical  as 
well  as  local  depths,  they  establish  themselves  during  this  long 
period  of  tribal  disorganisation  so  indestructibly  as  virtually  to 
determine  the  whole  later  history  of  the  people  settled  in 
Canaan.     Though  yielding  at  times  to  some   comprehensive 
uniting  movement,  yet  they  unfailingly  emerge  again,  more  or 
less  altered ;  and  finally  cease  to  be  only  when  the  whole  sinks 
in  ruin.     It  is  worth  while   to  enter   into  greater  detail  in 
describing  this. 

1.  In  the  south  of  the  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  were 
established  Judah  and  Simeon,  the  strongest  and  toughest  of 
all  these  groups.  This  result  was  due  not  less  to  the  ancient 
characteristics  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  than  to  the  special  quali- 
ties of  the  soil  itself.  For  beyond  every  other  portion  of  the 
country,  this  district,  less  luxuriant  yet  not  wholly  unproduc- 
tive, with  its  rough  mountain-ridges,  numerous  caves^  passes. 
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and  wide  desert  tracts,  was  calculated  to  make  its  inhabitants 
the  strongest,  bravest,  and  toughest  people  in  Canaan.  The 
difficulties  of  the  soil  were  well  matched  by  the  character  of  a 
tribe,  which  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  was  the  most  simple 
and  warlike  of  all  the  great  tribes  ;  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  military  superiority,  abstained  from  all  ambitious  excesses, 
and  preferred  to  hold  back  and  concentrate  its  powers  in  dig- 
nified reserve.  Of  its  separate  fortunes  during  this  period  we 
indeed  know  little  ;  but  in  that  age  of  internal  disorganisation, 
it  is  in  itself  a  favourable  sign  when  a  great  tribe  is  but  seldom 
mentioned  in  coimection  with  the  troubles  or  struggles  of  the 
time.  When  we  behold  it  finally  emerge  in  full  unbroken 
strength,  and  achieve  the  most  glorious  results,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  through  wise  moderation  and  self-restraint  it  had 
previously  abstained  from  taking  part  in  internal  dissensions, 
and  thus,  though  for  a  time  somewhat  alienated  from  the  other 
tribes,  preserved  its  internal  strength  unbroken.  What  we  find 
in  detail  on  the  subject  is  as  follows. 

Amongst  those  of  the  Judges  whose  memory  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  there  is  but  one  whom  we  can  point  out  with  cer- 
tainty as  belonging  to  Judah.  For  whether  Ibzan,  who  sprang 
from  Bethlehem  and  was  there  buried,*  was  from  Judah,  the 
connection  in  which  he  appears  renders  more  than  doubtful,  as 
will  be  further  shown  presently.  The  Bethlehem,  which  is  not 
defined  by  any  epithet,  may  be  that  in  the  tribe  Zebulon  ;  *  and 
Josephus  '  had  plainly  no  other  reason  for  making  him  a  Judean 
but  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  name  Bethlehem  must 
refer  to  Judah.  We  should  hesitate  still  more  as  to  attributing 
to  the  community  of  Judah  Shamgar  son  of  Anath,  who  is  very 
briefly  mentioned/  The  only  thing  related  of  him  by  the  last 
author  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  his  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
the  Philistines,  would  certainly  connect  him  neither  with  the 
north  nor  with  the  east ;  but  on  the  one  hand  the  great  resem- 
blance to  Samson  evident  in  the  scanty  notice  of  him,  and  on 
the  other  the  mention  made  of  him  in  Deborah's  Song,  which 
shows  his  character  and  actions  to  have  been  then  in  fresh  re- 
membrance, and  to  have  evidently  belonged  to  the  same  land 
where  Deborah  herself  dwelt,  whereas  Judah  lay  quite  out  of 
her  field  of  view,  appear  rather  to  warrant  us  in  assigning  him 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  in  the  extreme  west.  There  remains  then 
only  Othniel ;  whose  memory  stretches  back  (according  to  p. 
1 85  sq.)  into  the  cycle  of  traditions  respecting  the  settlement, 

*  According  to  Judges  xii.  8-10.  •  Ant.  v.  7.  13. 

'  Josh.  six.  15.  *  Judges  iii.  31  ;  comp.  t.  6. 
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and  who  is  also  described  as  the  first  of  all  the  Judges,*  But 
the  remote  period  to  which  he  undoubtedly  belongs,  as  well  as 
the  unique  character  of  the  combat  with  the  king  of  so  distant 
a  country  as  Mesopotamia,  in  which  he  appears  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  people,  are  both  so  exceptional  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  insert  Othniel  in  the  series  of  ordinary  Judges,  such  as  they 
are  elsewhere  described.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  illustrate 
this  point,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  authorities  permits. 

The  Mesopotamian  king  Chushan-rishathaim  ^  is  in  fact  not 
further  known  to  us  from  any  other  ancient  authority ;  and 
Josephus'  expansion  of  the  simple  words  in  Judges  iii.  8-10 
has  by  no  means  the  air  of  being  derived  from  any  more  copious 
early  account.  In  calling  him  an  Assyrian  king,  Josephus  is 
merely  employing  the  phraseology  usual  in  his  time  (i.  p.  391). 
It  would  also  be  hazardous  to  draw  any  deductions  from  the 
name  of  Chushan-rishathaim,*  which  may  appear  strange  to 
us.  But  the  passage  of  Genesis  (ch.  xiv.),  discussed  before  (L 
p.  301  sqq.),  shows  that  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  early  constituted  great  kingdoms,  and  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  contest  going  on  among  the  mixed  populations  of 
Canaan.  It  is  moreover  very  conceivable  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  such  a  Mesopotamian  king  might  venture  an 
inroad  upon  Canaan,  just  when  the  settlement  of  the  invading 
Israelites  could  scarcely  have  gained  a  secure  footing,  and  even 
bring  it  for  a  short  time — eight  years  according  to  the  narra- 
tive— into  subjection  to  himself.  Every  great  neighbouring 
kingdom  would  try  to  profit^  by  the  confusion  which  Israel's 
seizure  of  Canaan  necessarily  produced,  and  if  the  Aramean 
nations  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  Euphrates  were  (according 
to  p.  302)  too  weak  to  withstand  the  first  powerful  advance  of 
Israel,  this  would  be  clearly  an  additional  motive  to  those  be- 
yond to  take  part  in  the  fray.     This  war  then  is  but  one  out  of 

•  Judges  iii.  8-11.  Eusebius  in  the  Can.  Chronolog.  ii.  p.  103 

*  From  which  was  also  formod  by  Greek  Auch.  would  also  go  back  to  about  the 
readers  the  shortor  name  Xov<rdp0ris  (Jo-  same  time.  If  at  some  future  time  the 
tjcphus  Ant.  V.  3.  3)  or  Xov<raxdp(0\eTn.  deciphered  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Me- 
AltiX.  St romaf a  if  21) ;  which  might  serve  sopotamia  can  be  compared  with  the 
Hs  a  Rign  that  more  was  formerly  known  Greek  accounts  of  Ctesias  and  others, 
of  this  conqueror,  if  the  name  had  not  perhaps  this  Aramean  monarch  may  also 
been  already  abbreviated   by  the  LXX.  become  better  known. 

into  Xovaapadai/JL.     The  name  Achurardist  *  It  seems  as  if  D^HP^I  niight  signify 

in  the  Chron.  Arm.  of  Eusebuis  i.  p.  99,  in  Hebrew,  'Double  crime;'  but  this  is 

^•d.  Ven.  would  suit  the  chronology,  if  it  probably  a  mf  re  illusion.     There  is  aeon- 

were   to  be   relied   on.     The  account  in  lecture  of  Bun&en's,  not  very  well  founded, 

Georgius   Syncellus   Chronogr.  i.   p.   168,  in  rolntion  to  this  period,  on  which   see 

that  Paphos  in  Cyprus  was  founded  by  Jahrb.  da-  liibl.  Wiss.  xi.  p.  192  sq.;  on 

men  who  fled  before  Othniel,  is  an  uncon-  another  absurd  conjecture    see    Throlog, 

nt^eted   fragment.     But  the   war   of  the  Studivn  u.  Krit.  ]H6^.  ^.  729. 
Chiihk'uns  with  the  Pheuicians,  noticed  by 
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the  long  list  of  Aramean  enterprises  in  the  north-east,  in  which 
Israel  must  have  been  involved  (according  to  p.  802)  imme- 
diately after  Joshua's  death,  and  of  which  only  a  few  fading 
memories  now  remain.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  only  people 
which  at  the  time  of  Israel's  first  great  display  of  strength 
dared  to  make  head  against  it,  soon  met  with  so  severe  a  re- 
pulse, that  it  never  for  centuries  again  crossed  the  Euphrates ; 
for  the  next  following  Judges  have  quite  different  enemies  to 
cope  with.  Now  if  the  Othniel  who  (according  to  p.  285  sq.) 
settled  far  in  the  south  of  Judah,  achieved  his  lasting  fame  as 
conqueror  of  these  foes  from  the  far  north-east,  and  deliverer 
of  Israel  from  their  attacks,  this  affords  us  a  fresh  sign  of  the 
tribe's  warlike  greatness  and  activity,  now  embracing  all  Israel 
e\ren  in  the  north.  This  confirms  the  estimate  of  Judah  which 
we  formed  (p.  283  sq.)  from  the  events  of  the  very  earliest  period 
of  the  settlement. 

But  afterwards,  when  all  Israel's  possessions  again  hung 
doubtful  in  the  balance,  and  the  suppressed  strength  of  the 
Canaanite  and  other  conquered  nations  or  their  allies,  rushed 
back  on  the  tribes  in  an  overwhelming  torrent,  Judah  almost  dis- 
appears  from  the  narrative.  It  must  strike  every  reader,  how 
little  mention  is  made  of  Judah  by  the  Book  of  Origins,  from 
Othniel  to  the  very  last  of  the  Judges.  At  the  first  glance, 
one  might  be  disposed  to  account  for  this  by  supposing  that 
the  authors  of  the  documents  employed  by  the  writer  of  iii. 
12-xvi,  being  members  of  other  tribes,  took  no  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  Judah.*  But  when  we  see  that  the  Judges  therein 
spoken  of,  and  their  wars,  extend  over  all  the  other  tribes,  in 
the  centre,  the  north,  and  the  east,  we  feel  how  little  this 
reason  alone  can  sufiice  for  an  explanation.  The  Song  of  Debo- 
rah gives  further  evidence,  quite  independent  of  the  above,  and 
even  more  conclusive.  This  Song,  which  purposely  mentions 
either  with  praise  or  blame  the  position  of  all  the  tribes,  as  far 
as  they  had  any  bearing  on  the  great  event  of  the  period,  and 
forgets  neither  Benjamin  nor  Dan,  the  two  nearest,  though 
weaker,  neighbours  of  Judah,  is  absolutely  silent  on  Judah 
and  Simeon.  Now  how  was  this  possible  ?  Were  these  tribes 
insignificant  or  remote?  Were  they  not  yet  settled  in  tlieir 
proper  seats,  and  therefore  as  yet  non-existent  in  Israel  ?  The 
one  hypothesis  is  surely  as  improbable  as  the  other.  The  true 
reason  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  must  therefore  be,  that 
in  the  time  of  Deborah  Judah  and  Simeon  had  long  lived 
in  strict  isolation  from  the  other  tribes,  and  formed  a  strong 
independent  co'mniunity  which  presented  a  firm  front  to  tlieir 
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enemies ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  as  after  Solomon*8  time 
(thoufifh  from  different  causes),  they  were  opposed  to  the  other 
tribes,  dividing  Israel  as  it  were  in  two  by  a  great  partition- 
wall.*  If  Judah  thus  maintained  itself  in  seclusion,  unity,  and 
internal  strength  during  the  period  of  increasing  disorganisa- 
tion and  weakness,  we  can  understand  its  not  requiring  Judges 
— those  exceptional  dictators — whom  the  disorderly  state  of 
other  tribes  had  rendered  necessary. 

What  a  rare  treasure  of  primitive  purity  in  domestic  life 
had  been  preserved  among  those  southern  mountains,  is  shown 
by  the  Book  of  Ruth,  whose  historical  truth  in  the  delineation 
of  primitive  life  admits  of  no  question  (i.  p.  154  sq.).  What 
a  reserve  of  strength  for  war  and  supremacy  was  developed  in 
Judah  is  seen  as  soon  as  ever  the  tribe  is  by  David  once  more 
drawn  into  common  action  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  period,  in  the  days  of  Jephthah  and  Samson, 
Judah  indeed  suffered  temporarily  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  for  a  longer  period  from  forced  dependence  on 
the  Philistines,  who  broke  in  upon  Israel  in  the  first  flush  of 
their  new  strength ;  yet  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  this 
connection  is  spoken  of  at  the  time,*  that  excepting  the  inevi- 
table tribute,  Judah  was  only  pledged  to  deliver  up  the  enemies 
of  the  Philistines ;  cultivating  its  lands  otherwise  undisturbed 
for  its  own  benefit.  And  by  no  other  tribe  was  this  long- 
enduring  tyranny  afterwards  so  wholly  broken,  and  rendered 
for  ever  harmless,  as  by  Judahi ;  whose  boyish  hero  David  plays 
a  very  different  game  with  them  than  does  the  giant  champion 
of  Dan. 

2.  Though  the  southern  group  had  so  far  detached  itself 
from  the  national  bond,  we  might  have  expected  that  Ephraim 
in  the  central  part  would  have  adhered  to  it  all  the  more 
firmly,  with  not  only  the  smaller  adjacent  tribes,  but  also  all 
those  of  the  north ;  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  would  have 
fallen  there,  and  this  great  group  at  least  would  not  have  been 
further  broken  up.  Of  the  four  tribes  crowded  together  in  the 
north,  there  was  not  one  of  sufficient  weight  to  form  a  centre ; 
and  of  their  ever  forming  a  league  among  themselves  we  hear 
nothing.  Deborah's  Song  certainly  shows  that  in  great  crises 
these  four  tribes  generally  held  by  each  other.  If  out  of  the 
eight  tribes  of  this  largest  group,  two,  Dan  and  Asher,  then 

*  In  like  manner,  even  in  SauVa  time,        '  Judges  zt.  8-20  and  x.  9  are  the  only 

the  host  of  Judah  is  named  apart  from  passages  from  iii.  12  to  xvi.  where  Jndah 

that  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xi.  8,  is  mentioned. 
XV.  4. 
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remained  inactive,  because,  in  Deborah's  biting  words,  *  they 
dwell  by  the  sea-shore,  and  by  the  harbours  of  the  sea,  because 
they  seek  protection  in  ships,'  this  can  prove  only  partial 
and  temporary  exceptions ;  for  these  maritime  tribes,  though 
strongly  attracted  by  the  commercial  life  of  their  neighbours 
the  Phenicians,  never,  like  them,  attempted  to  found  independ- 
ent states,  nor  separated  themselves  entirely  from  their  brethren.* 
And  when  after  Solomon's  death  a  firmly  united  kingdom  arose 
out  of  Ephraim  in  opposition  to  Judah,  we  see  the  northern 
tribes  (as  far  as  our  information  goes)  willingly  follow  Ephraim's 
banner  for  centuries. 

Yet  the  bond  of  union  between  these  tribes  was  gradually 
loosened  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  as  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions clearly  prove.  The  fault  lay  partly  at  least  in  the  pride 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  persistently  regarded  itself  as 
the  hereditary  leader,  and  asserted  its  high  pretensions  with- 
out the  proper  forbearance  and  moderation.^  With  its  own 
brother-tribe  Manasseh  it  came  to  a  rupture ;  and  this  might 
perhaps  be  one  of  the  very  causes  which  so  early  drove  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  across  the  Jordan  (p.  300  sq.  307).  When 
Gideon  of  Manasseh  stirs  up  the  popular  resistance  to  Midian, 
he  appeals  only  to  the  northern  tribes  and  Manasseh,  and  with 
them  alone  gains  his  great  victory ;  but  he  then  has  to  appease 
with  smooth  words  the  arrogant  reproaches  of  Ephraim,  which 
after  the  victory  complains  of  not  having  been  called  to  take 
pai't  in  the  struggle.'  Peace  was  then  preserved  by  Gideon's 
ready  wit,  sharp  only  against  his  enemies,  to  his  brother-tribe 
conciliatory  though  reproachful.  But  in  the  general  degeneracy 
of  the  period,  the  tares  of  internal  discord  soon  sprang  up  again 
into  a  great  stem.  Later,  when  Jephthah,  near  akin  to  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  but  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  had 
chastised  the  Ammonites,  not  only  beyond  the  river,  but  on 
this  side  also,  whither  they  had  recently  crossed  in  their  ma- 
rauding warfare,*  the  bands  of  Ephraim,  which  he  had  before 
vainly  implored    for    assistance,    cross   the  Jordan    in  mere 

'Of   Dan    this    in    self-evident;    but  if  he  thus  was  an  hereditary  prince  of  the 

Aehor  also  fights  under  Gideon  directly  tribe,  the  obscurity  of  his  posterity  in  the 

after,  by  the  side  of  the  other  northern  subsequent  history  is  the  more  remarkable. 

tribes,  Judges  ri.  35.  ■  Judges  vi.  36-viii.  8. 

*  Of  Joshua's  posterity  we  now  know  *  The  narrative  in    Judges    xii.    1-4 

nothing ;  he  himself  appears,  according  to  must  be    carefully  compared    with    the 

p.  275,  to  be  grandson  of  Elishama,  who  words  in  x.  9  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 

was  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Joseph,  present  narrator  might,  strictly  speaking, 

and  who,  according  to  Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  have  introduced  before  xi.  34-40  what  he 

was  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  eldest  says  onl^  incidentally  and  as  an  after- 

of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  theiofore  be-  thought  in  xii.  1 — namely  that  Jephthah 

longed  to  one  of  the  noblest  fieunilies  ;  but  also  crossed  the  Jordan  to  subdue  Ammoo. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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arrogance  and  lust  of  plunder,  when  the  victory  is  won,  to  take 
vengeance  in  his  own  country  and  his  own  home  on  the  hero 
who  had  dared  to  conquer  without  them.  Their  scornful  words, 
intended  to  gloss  over  their  conduct,  only  reveal  the  iniquiiy  of 
their  motive : — 

Runaways  of  Ephraim  are  ye  I 

Gilead  belongs  to  Ephraim^  belongs  to  Manasseh  ! 

a  taunt  which  was  soon  paid  back  to  them  in  bitter  gall.     Bat 
these  derisive  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  are  to  us  a 
proof  of  the  view  stated  above,  that  the  *  half  Manasseh'  beyond 
the  Jordan  was  composed  of  persons  who  had  escaped  out  of  the 
country  on  the  nearer  side,  and  gradually  (as  conjectured  p.  300) 
covered  more  and  more  ground  on  the  further.     For  unless 
such  an  impression  had  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  people, 
the  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  contemptuously  called  *  Gilead,* 
could  not,  even  in  a  satire,  have  been  described  as  escaped  out 
of  the  community  *  of  the  double  tribe  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
or  a  runaway  from  Ephraim ;  still  less  could  Ephraim  have  thus 
persistently  brought  forward  its  arrogant  claims  to  Manasseh 
beyond  the  Jordan,  as  fugitives  of  its  own.     And  if  the  tribe, 
whose  original   and   strictly  Hebrew  name  was   undoubtedly 
Manasseh,  was  early  split  into  two  halves,  which  had  no  longer 
any  close  connecting  tie,  we  see  how  the  other  name  Machir 
(i.  371,  382  sq.)  might  arise  as  a  synonym,  and  be  employed  to 
designate  specially  the  tribe  remaining  on  this  side  the  river.* 
If  we  consider  further  that  this  second  group,  which,  from  its 
wide  extent  and  great  population,  as  well  as  from  Its  possession 
of  the  sacred  centre  of  the  land,  might  have  become  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  was  still  without  a  secure  northern  frontier 
(Lebanon  not  being  yet  fully  conquered  and  occupied),  while 
Judah  was  well  guarded  by  its  deserts  and  mountains  in  the 
south,  and   by  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east;   then  it  becomes 
evident  what  elements  of  disorganisation  and  weakness  the 
chief  group  contained,  and  how  surely  the  southern  group,  with 
all  its  disadvantages,  must  eventually  obtain  the  supremacy. 

*  ^^n?  ^i»   4 ;    comp.  Pa.    Ixriii.   26    heathen. 

[26]  *  in  the  midst,'  therefore  still  belong-        *  This    name,    as    used  by  Debomh, 

mg  to  it ;  there  is  no  independent  Gilead.  Judges  v.  14,  signifies  those  on  this  si^e 

That  tD^S  **  to  ^  understood  as  above  of  the  Jordan.    David  also  in  Pe.  Ix.  9 

indicated,  VoUows  from  such  passages  as  £11  P^^^^  ^l^^*^  .*?^  Manasseh  togethep. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  10  and  1  Chron.  iv.  43.     In  J^^^}".  f.  Origins,  on  the  other  hand 

Judith  vi.  2  (comp.  ver.  6),  v.  6,  xiv.  6,  (JoBh- «»•  31,xvii.  and  elsewhere),  having 

Ephraim  is  placed  on  a  level  with  Am-  f?P^  *°,i*^®  original  condition,   retains 

mon ;  but  no  doubt  chiefly  because  these  ^®  "*"®  Manasseh,  as  does  the  Book  of 

later  writers  held  Samaria  to  be  quite  Covenants  m  ^um.xxxll.  80,  40. 
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3.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan  are  further  separated  from  the  centre  both  by  their 
scattered   and   remote   position   and    by   the   watery   barrier. 
Their  history  only  carries  out  slowly,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
what  was  to  be  expected  under  the   circumstances  from  the 
beginning.      In   the   great   struggle   portrayed   in   Deborah's 
Song  not  one  of  these  tribes  took  part ;  whether  from  indolent 
indifference,  or  because  they  considered  other  matters  more  im- 
portant, or  thinking  that  they  lived  too  far  off,  as  Deborah  in 
cutting  words  reproaches  them.      No  one  has  penetrated  so 
thoroughly,  or  at  least  described  so  clearly,  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion of  these  tribes,  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  with 
his  great  legislative  genius.     With  what  hesitation  he  makes 
Moses   assent  to  the   settlement   beyond  the    Jordan ;    how 
earnestly  both  Moses  and  Joshua  warn  those  tribes  that  they 
forget  not  their  brethren  on  the  western  side,  their  welfare, 
their  defence,  and  the  sanctuary  in  their  midst  1     With  what 
warmth  he  relates  how  those  tribes  sent  their  own  warriors  also 
over  the   Jordan,   as   they  had   promised,  to  bear  with   their 
brethren  the  brunt  of  war  on  the  western  side  ;  and  how  those 
warriors,  not  released  till  the  conquest  was  thoroughly  achieved, 
were  then  falsely  accused  of  having  built  for  themselves  a  great 
altar  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  thus  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  how  they  protested  most  solemnly  that  tiiey  had 
no  such  intention,   and  that  the  altar  was  meant  only  as  a 
memorial  to  posterity  of  the  great  conquest  in  which  all  had 
borne  a  part.*     These  are  passages  of  unusual  brilliancy  in  the 
Book  of  Origins ;  but  the  author  would  scarcely  have  brought 
this  so  prominently  forward,  unless  in  his  own  time  long  ex- 
perience had   shown  that  these  tribes  often  sought  to  with- 
draw themselves  entirely  from  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  Sanctuary  ;  and  unless  he  had  judged  it  necessary  on  that 
account  to  explain  the  higher  law  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
age.     As  for  the  monument  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  here  attached,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Book  of  Origins  it  was  an  historical  altar,  on 
which  sacrifices  might  be  offered,  but  which  in  such  days  of 
law  and  order  as  that  book  makes  its  ideal,  might  possibly  serve 
only  as  a  national  monument. 

Had  these  tribes  possessed  any  proper  centre  round  which 

'  Num.  xxxii.  1-33,  Joeh.  xxii.  (comp.  and  a  half  tribes  are  said  to  have  remained 

p.    303);    also   Josh.    i.    12>18,   where  behind  while  the    rest  passed  over  the 

however^he  Deuteronomist  interpolates  Jordan,   see   Gott,    Gel.    Am,    1863,   p. 

considerably.     Respecting  the  spot  named  1636  sq. 
in  Anton.  Mart.  Itinrr.  x„  where  the  two 

r  2 
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to  gather  and  concentrate  their  strength,  they  would  probably 
soon  have  shaken   themselves  entirely  free  firom  the  western 
land  and  its  S?anctuary.     But  none  such  was  found  for  them ; 
and  as  they  were  thus  precluded  from  making  themselves  quite 
independent  of  the  far  stronger  West,  they  remained  in  some 
measure  united  with  the  central  and  northern  tribes,  from  whom 
they  were  parted  only  by  the  Jordan  ;-  less  so  with  Judah,  which 
was  separated  from  them  by  the  Dead  Sea.    The  connection  in 
prosperous  times  was  no  doubt  very  much  what  is  indicated  in 
Josh,  xxii ; '  namely,  that  the  powerful  chiefs  of  the  western 
country  never  abandoned  their  claim  to  a  close  union  of  the 
eastern  tribes  with  their  own,  and  probably  asserted  it  by  force 
if  necessary;  while  the  latter  would  in  general  willingly  cling  to 
their  powerful  protectors,  so  long  as  these  really  protected  them. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  relation  between  the  more  northern 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  and  Reuben  further  southwards  had 
been  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  tendency 
of  this   group  to  disintegration   manifested   in  a  new   form. 
Gad,  the  keeper  of  the  ancient  north-east  frontier,   appears 
always  in  the  oldest  traditions  as  a  tribe  ofben  attacked,  but 
brave  and  full  of  resources  for  defence;  and  the  members  of 
Manasseh,  sometimes  derided  as  ^  Ephraim's  runaways,'  which 
had  spread  themselves  still  further  north,  were  probably  among 
the  best  of  the  Hebrews.*  We  see  that  both  Gad  and  Manasseh, 
a  good  honest  race,  attached  themselves  more  and  more  closely 
to  the  tribes  on  the  western  side,  to  whom,  when  entirely  over- 
run by  enemies,  they  sometimes  afforded  a  last  refuge.     There 
Saul's  son  made  his  royal  residence,  and  there  David,  flying 
from  Absalom,  and  betrayed  by  the  whole  western  country, 
found  protection  and  help.'    Quite  different  was  Reuben,  in  the 
south,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.     The  history  of  this  tribe  is  as 
unique  as  it  is  obscure,  although  scattered  notices  on  the  subject 
are  not  entirely  wanting.     It  is  however  clear  that  Reuben, 
which  in  early  times,  long  before  Moses,  was  the  most  powerful 
of  all,  and  which  maintained  its  full  independence  even  during 
the  period  of  the  settlement,  steadily  lost  ground  in  the  most 
singular  manner ;  almost  as  in  Switzerland  the  original  cantons 
are  now  the  weakest  of  all.     Deborah  represents  it  as  still  a 
tribe  of  recognised  importance,  but  very  indifferent  to  its  brother- 
tribes,  sunk  in  rural  repose  and  comfort,  deliberating  much,  but, 
when  there  was  something  important  to  be  done,  doing  nothing.* 

»  Verses  12   and   33  deserve  especial    Judges  xi.  1-xii.  7. 
attention.  '  2  Sam.  ii.  8  sqq.,  xvii.  24-zix. 

•  Gen.  xlix.  19  (comp.  Dent      xiii.  20),        *  Judges  v.  16  sqq. 
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After  Deborah's  time,  the  name  of  Reuben  is  never  mentioned 
in  any  national  affairs ;  the  Narrators  know  nothing  of  him ; 
scarcely  an  individual  of  this  tribe  is  mentioned,  while  famous 
men  of  Gad  are  never  wanting.  Descending  to  the  age  after 
Solomon,  we  hear  a  poet  pray  for  him  thus :  * 

Let  Keuhen  live  and  not  die, 
Let  not  his  people  be  too  few  !  — 

a  groan  very  much  justified,  when  we  see  that  all  the  cities  which 
according  to  early  authorities  were  the  portion  of  this  tribe  (see 
p.  297  sq.),  and  were  certainly  possessed  by  it  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Moses,  appear  in  later  writings  as  possessions  of  the 
Moabites ;  *  as  if  that  people,  crossing  the  Arnon  to  the  north, 
had  recovered  from  Reuben  the  domains  which  had  been  theirs 
before  the  time  of  Moses  (p.  204sq.).  Now  the  Chronicle' 
relates  very  credibly  how  this  tribe  in  Saul's  time  assailed  and 
subdued  some  Arabian  tribes,^  and  then  spread  itself  out  with 
its  numerous  herds  to  the  east  even  of  Gilead ;  i.e.  to  the  east 
of  all  Israel's  possessions  beyond  the  Jordan,  into  the  desert  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates ;  and  further,  that  a  great  prince  of  the 
tribe  had  been  carried  off  into  Assyrian  captivity.  This  wide 
extension  eastwards  may  have  brought  about  all  the  sooner  the 
loss  of  the  cities  nearer  the  Jordan ;  and  soon  after  Solomon's 
time  they  were  probably  quite  lost.*  And  if  the  tribe  was 
driven  further  and  further  into  the  desert,  and  there  degene- 
rated and  melted  away,  it  becomes  intelligible  how  Reuben  was 
estranged  from  true  Hebrew  history,  and  why  it  was  at  last 
regarded  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  as  a  dying  tribe.  The 
similar  fate  of  its  kindred  tribe,  Simeon,  has  been  already 
described  at  pp.  287  sqq. 

It  accords  well  with  these  relations  of  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan,  that  the  old  tribal  constitutions  fall  to  decay  among 
them  first  of  all ;  giving  place  to  smaller  communities,  each  of 
which  sought  to  be  independent.  This  remarkable  circum- 
stance will  be  more  fully  elucidated  presently. 

If  all  the  stages  and  changes  of  this  gradual  disorganisation 
are  not  at  the  present  day  to  be  distinctly  traced,  and  we  must 

'  Dcut.  xzxiii.  6.  Solomon's  twelve  governors  in   1  Kings 

*  Is.  XT,  xvi,  Jer.  xlviii.  iv.  7-19  Rouben's  territory  is  not  dis- 
'  1  Chron.  t.  6-10.  tinctly  specified,  we  see  from  the  descrip- 

*  Which  the  Chroo icier,  adopting  a  tion  (short  as  it  is)  of  Joab's  journey  to 
later  name,  calls  Hagarites  ;  see  i.  p.  315.  number  the  whole  people  in  2  Sam.  zxiv. 

*  That  these  cities  were  already  lost  at  5  (comp.  Josh.  xiii.  16),  and  from  1 
the  time  when  Ammon  successfully  re-  Chron.  xiz.  7,  that  in  David's  time  these 
belled,  Judges  x-xii,   1  Sam.  xi,  cannot  districts  belonged  wholly  to  Israel. 

1>e   granted;    for  though   in  the  list  of 
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content  ourselves  with  acknowledging  it  to  have  been  an  over- 
powering tendency  of  the  age,  yet  at  least  the  weighiy  results, 
both  external  and  internal,  which  necessarily  issued  from  it,  are 
unmistakably  manifest. 

II.  External  Consequences  of  the  Disintegration: 

New  Heathen  Ejnodoms. 

X.  The  Canaanites. 

Weakness  in  relation  to  other  nations,  whether  strange  or 
already  subjugated,  was  one  certain  external  result;  a  weakness 
imperceptible  in  the  beginning,  increasingly  serious  in  its  pro- 
gress.  Although  its  advance  might  be  checked  by  extraordinary 
exertions  for  some  few  moments,  when  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
days  of  Moses  and  Joshua  blazed  up  again  freely  out  of  the 
vapours  that  stifled  it,  yet  in  the  end  this  weakness  spread  still 
further  and  gradually  destroyed  the  old  national  strength  and 
vital  union.      In  accordance  with  the  respective  positions  of 
Ihese  peoples,  as  noticed  in  detail  in  i.  p.  224  sqq.,  the  increasing 
weakness  of  Israel  produced  its  first  effect  on  the  Canaanites, 
who,  recovering  from  their  first  terror,   began  to  strengthen 
themselves  afresh  with  their  superior  military  art  and  experience 
against  their  valiant  intruders,  and  sought  to  regain  the  coun- 
try which  they  had  lost,  or  at  least  to  defend  with  better  suc- 
cess the  remnant  of  their  possessions.      And  even  the  Abori- 
gines, wherever  they  remained  in  any  numbers,  endeavoured  in 
like  manner  to  rally,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  or  alliance 
with  the  Canaanites. 

The  peculiar  dismemberment  of  the  Canaanites  themselves 
also  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  could  only  rarely  and  with  difficulty  resolve 
upon  any  great  military  alliances  or  joint  enterprises.    The  war 
of  the  mighty  king  of  Bezek,  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
centre  of  the  land  in  the  earliest  period  (p.  284),  and  about  a 
century  and  a  half  later  the  evidently  far  more  successful  war 
of  Jabin,  king  of  the  great  city  of  Hazor,*  situated,  according  to 
p.  253,  in  the  north-western  corner,  whose  general  Sisera  is  said 
to  have  sorely  oppressed  Israel  for  twenty  years* — these  two 
great  Canaanite  oppressions  are  the  only  ones  of  which  any 
memory  has  been  preserved.   Although  the  later  of  the  two  was 

'  This    Jal)in  (comp.    p.    263)    bears    pomnest.  xi.    Eusebius  also  in  his  Onom, 
very  singuLirly  in  Hamza's  Arab.  Annafst     s.  v.  *Airtp<&0  forms  thft  nominative  ^lafiis. 

p.  xc.  18,  the  epithet ,  iJ\j  ;  bnt  this  ap-    Throughout  that  edition  of  Ham»  the 

,        ,  ^^**- w  ,  r      proper  names  are  Singularly  disfignred. 

pears  only  to  have  arisen  in  mistake  from        t  Judges  iv.  r. 

j^-»A.;  *I«/5/y  (for  *lafi(u)  in  Josephi  H//- 
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far  more  dangerous  and  difficult  for  Israel  to  overcome  than  the 
earlier  (in  which  we  see  another  sign  of  Israel's  increasing  de- 
cadence), it  is  plain  from  the  Song  of  Deborah  that  they  by  no 
means  extended  to  Judah ;  which  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
aflFected  by  the  returning  power  of  the  Canaanites.  But  so  much 
the  more  tenaciously  did  the  Canaanites  maintain  their  footing 
at  certain  favourable  points ;  so  that  Israel,  despairing  at  last 
of  expelling  them,  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms  of  some  sort  or 
other.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  that  ingenious  race, 
after  its  supremacy  over  the  whole  land  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
maintained  its  hold,  not  only  on  the  outermost  skirts  of  its  former 
possessions,  but  here  and  there  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
as  on  little  islands  rising  out  of  a  stormy  sea,  whence  it  inspired 
even  its  conquerors  with  respect ;  recalling  the  fate  of  Italy  after 
its  subjugation  by  Germans,  where  the  old  inhabitants  here  and 
there  in  favourable  spots  held  closely  together,  and  soon,  with 
their  array  of  flourishing  towns,  raised  their  head  bravely  against 
the  surrounding  *  Barbarians.' 

In  the  remains  of  the  oldest  historical  work  (Judges  i.)  we  still 
possess  a  precious  record,  which  shows  us  the  form  which  these 
complicated  relations  had  assumed  in  the  time  of  the  author,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  when  the  changes  were 
quite  completed.  According  to  this,  there  were  Canaanites  and 
Aborigines,  more  or  less,  in  all  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
who  kept  their  footing  chiefly  in  the  open  valleys,  where  the 
easy  use  of  their  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war  gave  them  a  great 
advantage.*  The  entire  omission  of  the  tribe  Issachar  (north  of 
Manasseh)  is  here  certainly  very  curious ;  but  that  it  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  original  work  is  certainly  probable,  because 
otherwise  it  would  be  the  only  western  tribe  not  mentioned ; 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  Blessing  of  Jacob, — belonging  to  the 
same  period  and  no  doubt  even  to  the  same  work, — wherein  this 
particular  tribe  is  bitterly  lashed  for  its  indolent  love  of  in- 
glorious repose  in  the  too  fertile  land,  and  its  consequent  sub- 
servience to  the  Canaanites :' 

Issachar  is  a  large-boned  ass^ 

Stretched  out  between  the  water-troughs ; 

And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good, 

And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ; 

And  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 

And  was  subjected  to  a  servants  tribute  ! — 

words  which  are  taken  in  part  from  Deborah's  satire  on  Reuben.' 

*  Judges  i.  19,  34,  \x.  3-16;  see  similnr    z.  18;  see  also  p.  130  so.,  241,  244. 
statements  respecting  the  Philistines  and        *  Gen.  xliz.  14  sq. 
others  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  5, 2  Sam.  i.  6,  Tiii.  4.        '  Judges  v.  16. 
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The  poet  might  probably  have  spoken  very  similarly  of  others 
of  the  northern  tribes  ;  but  the  easy  interpretation  of  the  name 
Issachar  (as  he  is  hire  or  hired  servant)  was  sufficient  temptation 
to  cast  upon  that  particular  tribe  the  well-merited  taunt. 

Quite  different  is  the  method  of  the  Book  of  Origins  with 
respect  to  these  recovered  Canaanite  cities.    Its  object  being  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  legal  element,  even  in  describing  ihe 
country,  it  defines  distinctly  the  several  lots,  as  they  should  ac- 
cording to  law  be  apportioned  to  each  tribe,  and  takes  no  notice 
of  those  cities  within  the  allotments  which  might  be  still  in- 
liabitcd  by  Canaanites.     That  its  descriptions  of  the  lots  were 
founded  on  very  ancient  authorities,  admits  of  no  question.     A 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  is   found   in  the  fact  that   it 
describes  Gazer  as  still  a  Levitical  city  (p.  310),  which  it  can 
have  been  only  in  the  period  immediately  after  Joshua ;  since 
after  his  death  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Canaanites  (as  will 
presently  be  shown),  and  formed  till  the  time  of  Solomon  a 
separate  kingdom.    But  while  keeping  old  historic  data  in  view 
in  describing  the  lots,  this  work  yet  avoids  including  in  them 
the  Phenician  and  the  Philistine  coasts,  which  the  oldest  his- 
toric work  had  treated  as  falling  originally  within  the  dominion 
of  Israel.      Evidently,  at  the  time  when  the  later  work  was 
jj  composed,  these  maritime  districts  had   been  separated  from 

Israel  so  long  as  to  bar  any  historical  claims  to  them. 

Endeavouring  from  these  and  other  very  faint  and  scattered 
traces  to  gain  some  notion  of  these  conditions  in  detail,  we 
obtain  a  picture  something  like  this  : — 
I  1)  Judah  and  Ephraim,  generally  speaking,  kept  their  terri- 

l  tories  the  purest.     Yet  the  latter  was  unable  at  a  later  time  to 

expel  the  Canaanites  from  Gazer,*  whose  former  king  Horam 
had  been  conquered  by  Joshua ;  ^  and  the  former  was  obliged  to 
endure  their  presence  in  considerable  numbers  in  its  valleys.' 
In  these  brief  declamtions  of  the  oldest  work,  supplemented  by 
what  information  we  can  elsewhere  gather,  we  seem  to  dis- 
cover a  latent  tradition  of  a  peculiar  kingdom,  which  must  have 
long  maintained  its  existence  in  a  surprising  manner,  in  the 
south-west,  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines.     The  city  oi 

'  The  Mafisorah  favours  the  pronuncia-  *  Both  according  to  Judges  i.   19,  29 

tion  Gezor;  but  the  Apocrypha  and  Greek  in  the  corresponding  passage,  Josh,  xti 

writings  have  PcCfopo,  in  all  probability  lo,   the  words  nny  DoS  ^^^1   appear  i 

nearer  the  original,  m  1  Mace.  iv.  16,  vii.  later  addition,  because  they  are  wanting 

45  ;  or  rd(afia ;  or  even  rd9apa  in  Reland's  in  Judges  i.  29 ;  and  the  phrase,  probabl; 

Pal.  p.  779.                                ^  borrowed  from  Gen.  xUx.  15,  reproducci 

«  According  to  Josh.  x.  33,  xii.  12;  the  only  in  1  Kings  ix.  21.  is  elsewhere  in  th 

LXX.  read  EXd^ ;  only  a  few  MSS.  have  g^^  ^^  Covenants  more  simply  DD^  n>ri 

an  r.  '^•'  "^'^ 
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Gazer  is  almost  as  conspicuous  in  the  south-west  as  the  five 
Philistine  cities ;  it  must  not  however  be  confounded  with  a 
Gazer  lying  further  south,  which,  being  important  from  its 
situation  and  its  fortification,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Since  its  possession  would  bring  it  within 
the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  all  other  indications  are  favour- 
able, we  can  identify  it  with  a  little  place  Jesur,  which  lies  not 
very  far  inland  from  the  port  of  JM%  (Joppa).*  Indeed  this 
situation  first  gives  us  a  notion  of  its  ancient  importance,  and 
leads  us  to  another  significant  circumstance  which  is  here  in 
point.  Why  is  this  ancient  Japh6,  at  all  times  the  only  seaport 
on  the  coast  exactly  west  of  Jerusalem,  scarcely  once  mentioned 
in  the  whole  early  history  of  Israel,*  though  it  was  undoubtedly 
of  great  antiquity,  and  at  all  times  equally  important  to  central 
Canaan  ?  The  most  probable  answer  is,  that  it  was  then  re- 
garded by  Israel  as  a  mere  dependant  of  Gazer ;  partly  from 
their  near  neighbourhood,  partly  because  it  belonged  to  the 
same  Canaanite  kingdom,  wherefore  the  Greeks  called  it  Phe- 
nician.'  If  the  kingdom  of  Gazer  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  this  maritime  city,  that  seawards  it  was  even  known  by 
the  latter's  name,  it  must  have  had  great  importance  for  sea^ 
faring  nations  in  early  times  ;  and  we  now  begin  to  understand 
many  a  tradition  of  those  distant  ages,  which  otherwise  would 
seem  singular.^  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  this  kingdom 
rising  afresh  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Canaanite  power  in 
the  south,  remained  permanently  sundered  from  the  Sidonians 
and  other  Phenicians  properly  so  called  in  the  north,  by  the 

'  It  is  certainly  somewhat  difficult  to  as-  *  Only  in  Josh.  xiz.  46,  in  defining  a 

certain  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Gazer  boundai^ ;  and  even  here  in  such  a  manner 

from  passages  such  as  2  Sam.  y.  25  (1  as  shows  plainlpr  that  it  did  not  belons  to 

Chron.  xir.  16) ;  but  since,  according  to  Israel.     Herewith  agrees  the  newly  dis- 

p.  289  sq.,   310,  and  the  entirely  inde-  coyered  passage  in  Qie  Theophany  of  Eu- 

pendent  narrative  in  Judges  i.  29,  and  also  sebius  ii.  26  (edited  by  Lee  in  Syriac). 

Josh.  xTi.  3,  it  lay  on  the  south-western  Eusebius    in     this    remarkable    passage 

frontier  of  Ephraim,  it  may  in  all  proba-  doubtless  had  before  him    some    Greek 

bility  bo  identified  with  the  present  Jes^,  work  in  which  the  ancient  wars  of  Israel 

to  the  east  of  J&f4  (Joppa).    Even  the  with  the  Canaanites  were  described,  and 

Onomast.  of  the  Fathers  does  not  appear  which  unfortunately  has  not  been   pre- 

materially  opposed  to  this  notion.     But  served. 

the  Gazer  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Books  '  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'lov^  ;  Pliny*s  Nat, 

of  Maccabees  is,  from   1   Mace.  xiv.   34,  Hist.  v.  14.     Even  in  Cesar*stimo,  it  was 

clearly  the  present  Jes&r  south-east   of  not  regarded  as  properly  belonging    to 

Ashdod :  as  if  the  Philistines  had  formerly  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  10.  6. 

given  the  name  Gazer  to  every  fortified  *  See  p.  90 ;  and  we  now  first  understand 

suburb.     Robinson  is  mistaken   in  con-  how  the  Egyptian  king  (coming  by  sea  by 

necting  the  first  Jes^r  with  the  V  tr^p  of  way  of  Joppa)  could  destroy  this  city  and 

the  Fathers ;    since  this  is  much  more  make  it  over  to  Solomon.    Also  in  Strabo 

probably  "iivn.  and  lay  to  the  east  of  xvi.  2.  29  we  can  only  understand  by  the 

Askelon,  and  consequently  too  far  to  the  district  Gudaris  the  domain  of  this  city, 

south.  which  had  again  become  important. 
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possessions  of  Israel,  especially  of  the  tribe  of  Epbraimy  which 
extended  to  the  sea.  It  was  consequently  left  to  shape  its  own 
course,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  for  centuries,  even  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Solomon's  reign,  it  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself 
more  or  less  independent  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines. 
It  certainly  endeavoured  from  the  very  beginning  to  strengthen 
itself  by  prudent  alliance  with  the  Aborigines,  who  were  most 
numerous  and  powerful  in  the  south.  In  so  far  it  was  not 
purely  Canaanite,  and  certain  narrators  call  it  by  preference 
the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites  (i.  p.  234  sqq.)-^  ^o  doubt  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  the  most  exposed,  was  very  early  harassed  by  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  by  the  Philistines,  and  ofl/Cn  probably  by 
both  together  (p.  289  sq.),  and  was  ultimately  obliged  to  yield 
up  cities,  which  could  scarcely,  even  in  prosperous  times,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  powerful  Ephraim,  be  regarded  as  vassals ;  * 
but  to  the  east  of  the  Philistine  frontier  and  west  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  the  dominions  of  Gazer  stretched  far  to  the 
south  and  east.'  This  remarkable  little  kingdom  appears 
however  to  be  often  called  Geshur,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
Geshurites.*  But  this  name  is  probably  only  dialectically  dif- 
ferent from  Gazer;  and  it  coincides  curiously  with  that  of 
another  little  kingdom,  situated  (according  to  p.  302)  on  the 
opposite  north-eastern  frontier  of  Israel,  which  rises  into  view 
in  these  times,  and  appears  also  to  be  a  restored  remnant  of  the 
ancient  power  of  the  Aborigines. 

But  there  were  many  other  Aborigines  not  closely  connected 
with  this  kingdom,  who  maintained  a  footing  towards  the  south 
and  south-east,  far  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  These  were 
commonly  called  Amalekites,  like  those  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Rallying  easily  from  every  blow,  these  remained  for  centuries 
on  the  watch  for  every  favourable  opportunity  of  regaining  the 
beautiful  land  of  their  ancient  possession. 

2)  In  Benjamin's  territory,  the  city  which  was  to  become 
after  David  the  great  centre  of  the  whole  nation,  Jebns  or 
Jerusalem,  soon  emancipated  itself  from  its  first  subjugation 
(described  p.  284),  and  being  strongly  fortified  by  its  moun- 
tainous situation  and  no  doubt  also  by  superior  skill,  remained 

>  1  Sam.  vii.  14  (see  Judges  i.  34-36).  Geshnritcs  and  Gazerites  were  named  to* 

*  Harheros  Ajalon  (p.  251)  and  Sha-  gether,  we  most  regard  the  two  as  distinct; 
albim  are  named  in  Judgps  i.  35.  but  the  latter  are  wanting  in  the  LXX., 

*  According  to  Judges  i.  36,  I  Sam.  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  MSB.  (according  to 
zxvii.  8.  Holmes)  that  both  are  found  ;  and  eTen  if 

*  In  Josh.  xiii.  2  this  kingdom  only  can  be  both  names  originaUy  stood  here,  they 
meant  by  the  Geshurites,  the  only  people  might  only  have  been  stmng  together 
spoken  of  AS  important  besides  the  Philis-  according  to  some  proverbial  form  of 
tines.    If  indeed,  in  1  Sam.  umi.  8,  the  speech. 
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aftei'wards  unconquered  throughout  this  entire  period  and  down 
to  the  time  of  the  monarchy.*  Its  territory  may  not  have  been 
very  extensive ;  but  its  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
and  not  far  from  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  Israel,  made  it  a 
dangerous  position, 

8)  Northward  of  Ephraim's  frontier,  began  the  motley  com- 
mixture of  Hebrew  and  Canaanite  populations,  which  increased 
more  and  more  towards  the  north  and  north-west.  Manasseh 
was  compelled  to  tolerate  iu  its  midst  some  six  or  seven  rather 
large  Canaanite  cities  with  considerable  territories.*  Chief 
among  these  was  Beth-shean  (now  Baisan),  afterwards  called 
Scythopolis,  lying  on  a  well-watered  oasis  towards  the  Jordan, 
and  on  the  great  commercial  highway  between  Egypt  and  Da- 
mascus— even  down  to  the  latest  times  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  important  towns.  To  the  west  of  Beth-shean  there  were 
also  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  more  in  the  centre  of  the  country  ; 
and  Dor  (now  Tantur)  on  the  sea.  By  this  line  of  towns  chiefly 
in  the  great  plain,  Northern  Canaan  was  for  Israel  almost  cut 
off  from  the  central  country.  Further  north  were  two  cities 
which  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  was  unable  to  hold.'  Asher  and 
Naphtali  lastly  dwelt  literally  *  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanites,'* 
whereas  of  other  tribes  it  is  merely  said  that  Canaanites  dwelt 
among  them.  In  particular,  the  important  seaport  of  Accho 
(Acre)  as  well  as  Achzib  (Ekdippa)  to  the  north  of  it,  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  seacoast  from  thence  to  Tyre,  remained  uncon- 
quered.* On  the  north-east,  Hazor  especially  (mentioned  p.  253, 
326)  long  kept  free,  and  even  became  at  times  tiie  seat  of  a  widely 
ruling  Canaanite  house.  Indeed  on  the  extreme  north  Israel 
was  so  mingled  with  the  powerful  and  influential  Phenicians, 
that  at  an  early  period  this  northern  frontier  was  called  the 
Heathen  Frontier,^  or  simply  the  Frontier  (Galilee).^  But  this 
name  did  not  become  the  general  designation  of  the  entire 

^  Judges  i.  21 ;  and  somowhat  altered  solution  might  be  that  En-dor,  not  far 

by  the  I^ast  Narrator,  Josh.  xr.  63  ;  com-  from  Tabor,  belonged  properly  tolssachar. 

pjirod  with  the  perfectly  independent  nar-  ■  Judges  i.  30,   comp.   Josh.  xix.  16  ; 

rative  in  Judges  xix.  1 1-16, 2  Sam.  v.  6-9.  according  to  which  one  of  the  two  names, 

*  Judges  i.  27  sq.     The  mention  of  the  p")tDP  or  ntDp  naust  be  incorrect 

war  with  *  Scythopolis  and  the  surrounding  *  Judges  i.  31-33 ;  comp.  27,  29. 

citirs  '  in  the  passage  already  mentioned  *  Perhaps  Dora  also  was  even  in  these 

of  the  Theophany  of  Eusebius  ii.  66,  be-  early  times   independent:  Josephus  Ag, 

longs  certainly  to  these  times.     On  the  Ap.  ii.  9,  calls  it  snortly  Fhenician. 

locality  of  Scythopolis,  see  Consul  Schulta  •  Is.  viii.  23  [ix.  1]. 

in  the  HalL  Lit.  Zeitung  1846,  p.  667.  *  Josh.  xi.  7,  xxl  32,  1  Kings  ix.  11,  2 

The  structure  of  this  leading  passage  is  Kings  xy.  29 ;  comp.  the  '  Bonders  of  the 

found  more  perfect  in  Josh.  xvii.  11-13  Philistines*  in  Josh.  xiii. 2  and  Joel  iv.  4 

(comp.  xii.  20-22);  except  that  in  ver.  11,  [iii.  4],  and  the  *  Borders  of  the  Jordan,' 

the  words  'TJJ^il  "OK'C^*!!  8oom  to  be  in  Joen.  xxii.  11. 
interpolated  from  elsewhere.     The  easiest 
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northern  third  of  the  land  till  the  third  period  of  the  history  of 
Isra-el,  aft^r  the  separation  of  Samaria. 

Times  certainly  occurred  'when  Israel  became  powerfal 
enough  to  make  many  of  these  cities  tributary ;  *  but  they  had 
meanwhile  regained  so  much  of  their  former  independence, 
that  Israel  was  fain  to  content  itself  with  having  them  as  vassals. 
And  thus  these  relations  took  everywhere  a  different  and  a  vari- 
able form.  There  were  certain  cities,  which  (according  to  p. 
25')  sq.)  remained  from  the  very  beginning  under  Israel's  pro- 
tectorate, others  which  gradually  gained  strength  and  became 
not  indeed  wholly  free,  but  more  or  less  independent. 

That  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  far  from  being 
completely  or  quickly  repressed  or  annihilated,  may  be  fre- 
quently perceived  from  the  names  of  the  places  themselves.  A 
powerful  conquering  nation  likes  to  give  its  own  names  even  to 
the  localities  of  a  new  country,  especially  when  the  country  has 
been  almost  abandoned  by  its  former  inhabitants.  With  what 
buoyant  pleasure  Israel  also  gave  new  names  at  first  to  its 
newly  acquired  cities,  we  saw  at  pp.  190,  206  note,  and  cer- 
tainly many  such  new  Israelite  names  have  been  perpetuated. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  great  majority  of  local  names  evidently 
remained  very  much  as  before;  and  it  is  very  instructive  to 
follow  this  out.  If  the  many  names  of  places  compounded  with 
Baaly  do  not  all  necessarily  point  to  a  Canaanite  god,  aU  those 
formed  with  Dagon  ^  and  Bimmon  '  certainly  do.  The  frequent 
Kirjahs,  Timnahs,  Gaths,  Abels,  all  probably  belong  to  the 
earliest  times ;  and  the  fiamahs,  Gibeahs,  and  Mizpehs,  to  the 
Israelite  invaders. 

* 
2.  The  Eastern  Nations. 

After  Deborah's  decisive  victories  all  great  enterprises  on  the 
part  of  these  once-conquered  internal  foes  came  to  a  stand-still ; 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  as  we  have  just  described, 
endeavoured  only  to  maintain  a  footing  in  small  isolated  dis- 
tricts. But  the  dangers  which  threatened  Israel  from  its  nume- 
rous eastern  neighbours  continued,  after  short  intermissions, 
with  increasing  violence.  Few  as  are  the  particulars  which  we 
can  now  distinctly  ascertain  of  any  such  menacing  assaults 
of  eastern  nations,  because  no  vivid  remembrance  seems  to  have 

*  See  Judges  i.  28.  shown  in  my  treatise   Uber  die  Phonik, 

'  Even  where  the  Philistines  never  pone-  Ansichten  von  der  Wdtschbpfung,  p.  12  sq. 

trated,  Josh.  xix.  27,  com  p.  xv.  41.  There  '  Still  later  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deitj ; 

still  exists  a  Beit-Dejan   east  of  Joppa,  but  places  named  after  him  are  still  foirnd 

by  Nablous.    That  Dagon  was  originally  from  northern  Syria  to  the  peninsula  of 

not    an  exclusively   Philistine  deity,  is  Sinai. 
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been  preserved  of  any  but  the  most  violent  and  lasting  of  such 
wars,  we  can  in  general  perceive  that  they  must  have  all  had 
a  common  character  in  origin,  mode,  and  extent.  For  of  inva- 
sions by  Aramean  nations  there  is  no  trace,  after  the  wars 
which  occurred  somewhere  about  the  first  century  of  this  period 
(p.  302  sq.).  These  wars  and  conquests  therefore  proceed  always 
from  the  two  nations  cognate  to  Israel,  Moab  and  Ammon,  whose 
territory  was  greatly  narrowed  by  Israel,  or  from  the  nomadic 
Arabian  populations  dwelling  beyond  and  partially  among 
them.  Thus  the  chief  cause  of  these  contests  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  dispersion  of  Israel  over  the  wide  Transjordanic 
districts,  and  in  the  constant  friction  thence  arising.  We  see 
disputes,  of  which  the  quarrel  between  Abraham's  and  Lot's 
herdsmen  might  serve  as  the  type;  but  here  in  historical 
times  the  issue  is  not  always  so  happy  as  there.  (See  i.  p.  299 
sq.)  Now  when  any  one  of  these  small  nations  beyond  the 
Jordan  had  successfully  risen  against  one  of  the  Israelite  tribes 
on  that  side,  which  from  the  increasing  disintegration  of  Israel 
would  not  always  prove  difficult,  there  was  a  great  temptation 
to  cross  the  Jordan  and  assail  the  almost  equally  disunited 
tribes  on  the  western  side.  In  so  doing  these  populations 
would  only  repeat  against  Israel  what  Israel  had  before  suc- 
cessfully dared  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  the  rich  western 
land  necessarily  had  always  great  attractions  for  any  races  on 
the  other  side. 

Thus  we  see  clearly  described  in  the  case  of  Jephthah,  how, 
after  vanquishing  the  Ammonites  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  crosses 
the  river  to  exterminate  them  on  the  nearer  side  also,  and  suc- 
ceeds without  any  help  from  the  western  tribes,*  And  just  as 
Israel  had  formerly  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Gilgal,  and  long  held 
its  camp  there  while  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  the  western 
land,  so  Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  set  up  his  royal  seat  almost  at 
the  very  same  spot,  till  he  fell  by  Ehud's  hand.' 

At  the  first  glance  it  is  certainly  striking,  that  Moab,  towards 
whom  the  conduct  of  Israel  under  Moses  had  been  friendly 
(p.  202  sqq.),  now  first  appears  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  What 
immediate  motive  incited  this  people  to  war  against  Israel  we 
no  longer  know  ;  but  from  the  fact  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  scanty  records  of  those  times,'  that  Moab  conducted  the 
war  at  the  head  of  a  great  federation  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites,  we  may  conclude  that  the  tribes  of  Israel  beyond 
the  Jordan  had  given  occasion  to  many  disputes  with  their 

>  Judges  zi.  32  sq.^xii.  1,3;  comp.  x.  0.        '  Judges  iii.  13,  see  rer.  14  on  the  du- 
*  Judges  iii.  19  sqq.  ration  of  the  war. 
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neighbonrs,  because  otherwise  a  people  so  peaceably  disposed  as 
the  Ammonites  were  at  first  towards  Israel,  would  not  have 
taken  part  in  the  war.  We  saw  (p.  206  sq.)  with  what  baoyant 
courage  the  tribes  Reuben  and  Gad,  directly  upon  their  settle- 
ment, rebuilt  old  towns,  and  imposed  on  them,  as  the  seal  of 
their  conquest,  new  names,  which  indeed  were  probably  not 
long  retained,  except  by  a  very  few.  This  daring  spirit  har- 
monises exactly  with  the  defiant  humour  of  the  old  popular  song 
in  those  regions,  which  exhorts  the  conquered  to  rebuild  cities 
— ^though  they  would  have  to  desist  from  the  attempt  (p,  206). 
Such  an  audacious  temper  may  easily  (as  Jacob's  Blessing  finely 
says  of  Reuben)*  bubble  over  like  water;  and  the  further  these 
tribes  were  removed  from  the  central  authority  of  Israel,  the 
more  frequent  would  be  such  insolence  towards  strangers.  But 
if  in  consequence  a  ferment  of  discontent  against  Isi'ael  became 
general  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  populations  of  those  regions 
would  naturally  entrust  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Moab,  which 
in  early  times  seems  to  have  been  the  most  considerable  power 
there  ;  and  if  it  had  lost  much  shortly  before  Israel's  invasion 
(p.  202  sqq.),  it  might  now  hope  to  regain  much  by  conquest. 
This  war  lasted  according  to  the  tradition  eighteen  years ;  and 
Israel  must  therefore  have  found  it  by  no  means  easy  to  termi- 
nate. Its  ultimate  issue  must  have  humbled  Moab  considerably, 
as  from  that  time  forth  it  never  again  appears  at  the  head  of 
a  league  against  Israel;  of  Ammon  also  we  hear  nothing  more 
for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately  for  us,  with  the  conquest  of 
such  a  nation  we  always  lose  almost  all  the  particulars  of  its 
history  in  the  period  immediately  following.' 

But  these  two  settled  nations  being  thus  weakened,  the 
nomad  tent-dwellers  in  the  desert  beyond  might  for  that  very 
reason  become  stronger  and  more  dangerous  to  Israel ;  and  thus, 
near  the  middle  of  this  period,  we  behold  the  novel  spectacle  of 
a  mere  desert-tribe,  the  Midianites,  becoming  for  seven  years 
the  scourge  of  Israel.  This  is  the  only  time  when  the  Midian- 
ites form  a  deep  impression  as  powerful  enemies  on  the  history 
of  Israel  (p.   181  sq.) ;  and  no  less  a  hero  than  Gideon,  the 

'  Gen.  xlix.  3  sq.  they  had  married  into  Moab ;  and  taken 

»  We  might  for  instance  enquire  whether  ^j^^s  from  thence  (legendum  DnS  ^2^^^ 
this  was  the  commencement  of  the  timem  t  '^  ^■*Ti*/» 

which  according  to  1  Chron.  iv.  22,  two  once  *°^  ^®''®  according  to  the  old  stories  (le- 

famous  men  of  the  tribe  of  Judnh,  Joash  g©naam    fiy  D^^^^^^)  s^il^ul  potters  in 

hndSATa]p\\,ruldovfr  Moab?    But  closer  the  service  of  the  king  (of  Moab).    See 

examination  shows  that  the  words  in  rer.  my  Alierthumer,  p.  341.     This  is  at  all 

22  sq.  must  have  a  very  different  meaning  events  an  important  fragment  of  narratiye 

and  signify,  with  the  emendation  necessary  with  regard  to  early  arts  and  manners,  and 

to    re.«»tore    a   hotter    construction,  that  agrees  with  other  recollections  of  Moab. 
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greatest  wkom  those  centuries  produced,  was  needed  to  over- 
come them.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  many  indications,  that 
this  singular  Arabian  people  were  in  those  eariy  times  very  much 
what  the  Carthaginians,  originating  in  a  neighbouring  region, 
afterwards  became:  devoted  principally  to  commerce,  but  on 
favourable  occasions  to  conquest  also,  to  which  end  they  wisely 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  children  of  the  desert. 
Distantly  connected  with  Israel  by  blood  and  friendship  (p.  44 
sq.),  Midian  was  really  only  a  small  nation.  It  may  originally 
have  occupied  only  a  small  territory  in  north-western  Arabia, 
near  Tebuk ;  for  the  city  Madjan,  whose  ruins  were  shown  even 
in  Abulfida's  time,*  lay  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  opposite  and  to  the 
east  of  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  No  situa- 
tion could  be  better  adapted  for  an  extensive  commerce  in  all 
directions ;  and  if  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Midianites  as  sea- 
farers, we  know  at  least  tihat  they  were  in  early  times  the 
regular  caravan-traders  for  Canaan.'  Monarchy  was  unknown 
to  them,  as  to  the  Carthaginians,'  yet  they  must  in  very  early 
times  have  possessed  the  art  of  bringing  about  a  great  union 
of  Arabian  tribes  under  their  own  leadership,  and  even  of 
employing  them  in  war  for  their  own  advantage,  in  which  they 
may  easily  have  acquired  somewhat  of  the  notorious  *  Punic 
faith,'  since  such  war  was  waged  for  selfish  ends,  and  not  for 
their  country's  cause.  Thus  we  saw  Midian  ruling  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  over  Amalekite  Arabs  (p.  44) ;  but  through  its  allies, 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  it  also  ruled  over  regions  far  to  the  east 
towards  the  Euphrates.     To  Israel,  even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 

'   *  Gkogr.  p.  86  sq.  of  the  Paris  edition,  *  Gen.  xzxvii.  28,  36;  comp.  i.  p.  417, 

1840;  comp.  Edrtsi  i.  pp.  328-330,  833.  also  in  Judges  yiii.  24,  the  general  name 

Janb. ;  Hamza's  Arab.  Annals  p.  90  sq.,  and  Ishmaelites  is  exchanged  for  Midianites. 

the'Shu'uib'8   Caverns'   ,_^^   jU^  •  The  fiye  princes  conquered  by  Mose« 

i^V^   •   ^^   \.  *™  indeed  called  kings  m  Num.  xxxi.  8  ; 

(p.  44).  mentioned   hy  al-Bir^ni   m  the  ^ynt  that  this  is  here  an  indefinite  title, 

Memoires  de  Vlnstitut  1861,  p.  488  ;  see  signifying  no  more  than  princes,  is  evident 

also  Seetzen's  Reisen  u.  p.  340 ;  Hiippell  s  f^m  Josh.  xiii.  21 .     The  same  observation 

mOnen  p.  221,   Abyss,  i.  p.  149.    With  applies  to  the  two  princes  of  Midian  in 

this   agrees  the   account  of  MoBjoi^    in  judges  viii.  6,  26,  compared  with  vii.  25. 

Ptolemy  s  Geogr.  (under  Arabui  Pctraa\  The  very  fact  that  several  are  always 

and  still  more  distinctly  that  in  the  Owo-  earned  together  goes  against  the  supposi- 

ma^r^.ofthe  Fathers.  8.v.Mo5i(i^;  although  ^ion   of  a   monarchy.    The  later   Arabs 

in  the  last  sentence  of  the  0«o/wa«^,  both  in  ...       ,,   ,,      ,,.       ,     ^  __...          ,„  , 

the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  of  Jerome,  a  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^«     ^'"^^     o^  ^d»a"   A^j\ 

singular  confusion  has  crept  in,  founded  on  -^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  -^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^i^St 

Is.  XVI.   2   and   ^um.  xxv.     In  the  Old  -^^^^  jg  called  Rekem-,  see  CauBsin  de 

Testament,  the    City  of  Midian  appears  pereival's    Hist,     des   Arabes   i.    p.    20. 

distinctly  only  in  one  passage.  1  Kings  xi.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ame  of  the  city  mentioned 

18  ;  in  It  the  Prince  Hadad  of  Edom  took  i     •     t     ^" 

refuge  when  flying  to  the  south-east  from  P-  1^3.  ^^^  (comp.  also  1  i  V)n^  under 

Israel,  and  was  able  easily  to  betake  him-  Bardesan  in  Curcton's  Spic.  Syr.  p.   15) 

self  thence  to  Paran,  and  afterwards  to  may  be  historically  connected  with  this,  is 

Egypt.  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Nabatean«. 
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it  was  alternately  friendly  and  hostile  (pp.  181,  213  sq.).  Of  lis 
present  cause  for  commencing  a  war  of  extermination,  we  have 
no  particulars.  Midian  was  no  doubt  incited  to  the  war  by  the 
Canaanites,  whom  Deborah  had  with  such  difficulty  conquered, 
and  who  must  have  had  many  commercial  ties  with  it,  and  was 
further  encouraged  by  the  universal  weakness  into  which  Israel 
seemed  to  be  lapsing,  just  when  Midian  itself  again  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  large  confederacy  of  Arabian  tribes.^  Thus,  the 
people  of  the  desert,  when  the  eastern  barrier-lands  on  the 
Jordan  had  fallen  before  them,  pushed  on  into  the  western 
country,  and  held  sway  there,  as  is  expressly  stated,  as  &r  as 
(jaza  in  the  extreme  south-west,  overflowing  all  the  plains.*  It 
is  also  distinctly  recorded,  that  their  rule  was  far  more  terrible 
than  that  of  Moab  and  such-like  stationary  peoples.  Israel  fled 
before  them,  either  to  the  strong  mountain-summits,  which 
nomads  could  hardly  besiege  with  success,  or  into  caves,  where 
there  were  such ;  and  where  there  were  not,  artificial  caves  were 
formed'  in  the  mountains  as  a  refuge.  For  like  all  true 
roving  races,  the  Midianites«  when  victorious,  plundered  and 
utterly  wasted  every  district  they  entered,  killing  or  dragging 
with  them  every  living  thing.  If  their  hordes  at  times  melted 
away,  or  retired  in  great  numbers  with  their  booty  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  inhabitants  ventured  forth  to  sow  their  grain  in 
the  spring,  fresh  swarms  swept  presently  over  the  land,  trampling 
down  the  young  crops  with  their  camels  and  herds.  Thus  vivid 
was  the  memory  which  Israel  retained  of  these  its  worst  ene- 
mies. Even  in  the  days  of  later  narrators,  the  subterranean 
hiding-places  then  constructed  by  Israel  in  its  fear  were  still 
to  be  seen.  But  the  victory  gained  at  last  by  Gideon  was  so 
decisive  that  Israel  had  thenceforward  no  more  to  dread  in  that 
quarter,  and  Midian  never  again  made  war  at  the  head  of  such 
numerous  peoples.  Another  victory,  which  would  hardly  have 
been  mentioned  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  very  important,*  was 
gained  over  Midian  by  Hadad,  king  of  Edom,  on  the  territory  of 
Moab,  which  consequently  must  have  been  also  subdued.  This 
victory  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  to  be  a  secondary 
result  of  the  great  victories  of  Gideon. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  another  people  of  the  same 
region  emerges  into  notice — Ammon ;  which  in  early  times  was 

*  Judges  vi.  3,  vii.  12.  Job  xxviii.  3,  10,  11. 

'  Judges  vi.  1-6.  *  In  Gen.  zxxvi.  35  it  appears  as  a  verj 

■  niin3D  Judges  vi.  2,  properly  Canals,  memorable  act  of  this  king  of  Edom.    As 

from  flowing^  may  signify  artificial  exca-  he  was  the  fourth  before  the  Uat  king  of 

Tations  or  shafts  (which  are  generally  Edom,  he  cannot  at  all  events  have  lived 

damp),  just  as  well  as  the  similar  words  in  before  Qideon. 
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weaker  than  its  *  elder  brother  *  Moab,  but  which,  now  that 
Moab  had  lost  the  upper  hand,  was  growing  gradually  to  greater 
independence,  and  aiming  at  supremacy.  We  no  longer  know 
the  immediate  causes  by  which  from  this  time  forth  Ammon 
was  impelled  to  repeated  attacks  upon  the  dominions  of  Israel. 
The  reason  which  its  king,  when  questioned  by  Jephthah, 
brought  .forward  from  ancient  history — that  Israel  under  Moses 
had  taken  land  from  Ammon  and  from  Moab — was,  as  usual  in 
such  disputes,  only  a  decent  pretext,  which  moreover  Jephthah 
did  not  allow.*  It  is  however  clear,  that  this  people's  struggles 
for  supremacy  were  suppressed  by  Israel  with  much  more  diffi- 
culty than  those  of  the  kindred  nation  Moab  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period.  It  is  true  that  this  people  is  said  to  have  held 
the  supremacy  for  only  eighteen  years ^ — the  same  period  as 
was  assigned  to  Moab ;  but  the  victory  which  Jephthah  gained 
over  them,  beyond  as  well  as  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  was  so 
far  from  permanently  breaking  their  power,  that  under  Samuel, 
according  to  the  express  statement  of  the  extant  narratives, 
they  again  seriously  endangered  the  city  of  Jabesh  in  Gilead, 
and  no  doubt  all  Israel's  possessions  beyond  the  Jordan :  which, 
but  for  Saul's  unexpected  succour,  they  would  have  conquered.' 
And  as  this  attack  upon  Jabesh  has  evidently  been  particularly 
remembered  only  on  account  of  its  curious  coincidence  with  the 
l)eginning  of  Saul's  reign,  how  many  similar  unchronicled  in- 
cursions and  successes  may  there  have  been  !  ^  As,  moreover, 
the  courage  of  the  nomad  races  increased  with  the  ruin  of 
Moab's  supremacy,  we  see  that  shortly  after  Saul's  victories 
over  Amnion  it  became  necessary  to  chastise  Amalek.*  Under 
the  monarchy,  lastly,  Edom  was  drawn  into  the  numbar  of 
Israel's  foes. 

'  Judges  xi.  12-28  ;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  boundary  of  Judah  to  the  east  of  Jcra- 

2.)    and  p.  204  sqq.     A  similar  pretext  g^^ig^^    j^gh.   xv.  7,  xviii.    17    (a    5jj 
tuken  from  the  early  history,  is  employetl  ^     ^ 

l»y  Israel  against  Amalek,  at  a  time  when  ^  jj|  was  lately  found  by  Consul  Schultz 

it  certainly  deserved  chastisement  for  much  \ 

nearer  reasons,  1  Sam.  X7.  2  sq.  Yet  such  »»  '^=*t  neighbourhood).  In  any  case  these 

pretexts  are  hardly  ever  more  invtmtion  ;  n<*mes,  just  in   these   places,  show   tliat 

of  which  fact  we  might  hero  find  frequent  Ammonites  and   E  lomites   once   crossed 

pj.(j3f  the  Jordan  and  remained  long  here,  even 

2  Judges  X.  8.  though  it  may  have  been  before  Moses 

»  1  Sam.  xi,  compared  with  xii.  12.  ^i™®-     C^ilgal  is  a  similar  case  with  regard 

*  Possibly  during  these  wars  Chephar-  ^  Israel ;  p.  24  4  sq.  But  all  the  more  easily 

haimmonai  (AmnioniUs*  village)  in  Bju-  wc'^e  such  districts  afterwards  claimed  by 

jarain,  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  had  the  LdomiU'S,  even  down  to  the  first  de- 

its  origin ;  with  which  wo  may  compare  struction  of  Jerusalem, 
the    EfiomiU    Ascent    on    the    northern        •  1  Sam.  xv. 
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3.  New  Philistine  Ejkgdoxs. 

All  these  assaults  from  the  east,  partiallj  destmctiYe  as  thej 
may  have  been,  are  surpassed  in  violence  and  duration  by  an 
assault  in  the  second  haJf  of  this  period  fix>m  a  hitherto  totally 
unexpected  quarter,  whose  overpowering  force  made  by  fiur  the 
deepest  impression  upon  Israel,  and  in  the  end  contributed  most 
powerfully  to  the  entire  alteration  of  the  old  national  constitu- 
tion.    It  has  been  already  shown  (i.  p.  242  sqq.)  that  the  Phi- 
listines cannot  be  supposed  to  have  held  any  strong  position  on 
the  southern  coast  before  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  Canaan.   Even 
in  Deborah's  time  the  tribe  Dan  dwelt  powerful  and  quiet  by 
the  sea-shore,  occupied  with  navigation.^   It  must  certainly  have 
been  after  this,  and  not  long  before  Samson's  time,  that  the 
Philistines  acquired  new  strength  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Crete 
and  other  western  regions.     Even  the  migration  of  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  Dan  (mentioned  p.  289  sq.)  can  hardly  have  been 
eflfected  before  this  new  Philistine  preponderance.'    But  after 
they  had  once  settled  there  with  fresh  power,  the  Philistines, 
brave  in  war,  and  inferior  to  none  in  the  arts  and  cunning  of 
life,  developed  a  persistency  in  the  endeavour  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Canaan  and  destroy  the  Hebrew  ascendancy,  which  in 
itself  would  sufl&ciently  show  what  fresh,  untamed  energy  lived 
within  them,  and  how  essentially  they  differed  from  the  Canaan- 
ites,  as  well  as  from  Moab  and  Ammon.     If,  indeed,  the  time 
of  this  nation's  earliest  appearance  in  Canaan  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  its  strength  had  not  coincided  with  that  of  Israel's  grow- 
ing weakness  and  disintegration,  the  collision  between  the  two 
nations  would  have  been  very  different.   But  now,  for  more  than 
a  century,  Israel  is  unable  to  protect  itself  from  this  new  enemy, 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  quite  worn  out  by  the  frequent  at- 
tacks.   The  Philistines  first  became  powerful  in  those  eighteen 
years  when  Ammon  held  rule  in  the  east;'  but  soon  afterwards, 
about  Samson's  time,  another  and  a  forty  years'  supremacy  is 
ascribed  to  them ;  *  and  then  we  hear  perpetually  of  their  wars 
under  Eli,  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.    What  a  formidable  shape 
this  people's  warlike  character  at  last  assumed  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  tribes  may  be  appreciated  from  the  one  circumstance 
that  the  fear  of  giants,  which  had  in  Moses'  time  scared  back 

>  Judges  V.  17.  Eameses;  see  Bragsch's  Hist,  d^tgypUl 

*  A  special  confirmation  of  this  view  is  p.  146. 
afforded  by  the  early  Egyptian  inscription,        »  According  to  Judges  x.  7  eqq. 
According  to  which  Askelonwas  inhabited        *  Judges  xiii.  1, 
by  Canaanites  as  late  as  the  time  of  King 
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the  people  so  disgracefully  from  Canaan  (p.  175),  now  first  re- 
appears with  regard  to  the  Philistines.  The  popular  legend  of 
the  great  giant  Goliath  expresses  in  fact  nothing  but  this 
popular  dread,  strengthened  by  unhappy  experience,  which 
the  stripling  David  was  the  first  to  dispel.^  In  a  word,  by  the 
settlement  of  this  singular  people  in  the  south-west,  and  the 
coincidence  of  its  dominion  with  that  of  Ammon  in  the  north- 
east, was  raised  up  in  Canaan  a  stone  of  oflfence,  at  which 
Israel  must  stumble,  to  its  utter  destruction,  unless  it  could 
shake  off  the  confusions  and  weaknesses  which  had  imper- 
ceptibly been  undermining  its  strength ;  as  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  nerve  their  strength 
to  encounter  the  Persians,  and  the  Eomans  to  meet  the  Gauls. 

But,  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  people,  it  is  a  serious 
defect  that  our  extant  authorities  give  no  clear  picture  of  its 
history  till  after  Samuel's  time.  They  were  then  divided  into 
five  little  kingdoms:  Ekron  (Hellenised  into  Akkaron)^  Gath, 
Ashdod,  Askelon,  and  Gaza.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a  Prince, 
called  in  the  native  tongue  Seretiy  and  often  spoken  of  by  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  word  iSar,  or  else  King ;  but  in  all  im- 
portant affairs  these  five  princes  always  acted  in  unison,  as  if 
no  difference  could  possibly  arise  between  them,  and  as  if  they 
were  held  together  by  some  higher  power,  which  was  probably 
not  so  much  a  common  bond  of  alliance,  as  the  strong  national 
and  patriotic  feeling  which  then  made  all  their  states  strong 
and  united  against  strangers. 

Of  Egyptian  campaigns  we  hear  nothing  in  the  traditions  of 
these  ages.  It  is  nevertheless  not  impossible  that  a  brief  in- 
cursion without  permanent  results  may  have  happened,  since 
all  the  extant  accounts  of  the  first  two  centuries  are  very  much 
condensed ;  but  an  important  war  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
can  hardly  have  occurred.* 

III.  Internal  Eesults  op  the  Disintegration. 
1.  The  Confederate  Cities. 

The  internal  forces,  naturally  much  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  follow  than  the  external,  are  in  this  period  especially 
obscure  and  perplexing,  because  no  full  descriptions  have  come 

'  Just  as  in  Kome  tales  vere  told  of  of  RameEes  II.  in  Palestine  (Brngsch's 

Gallic  giants,  Dvy  vii.  26  and  elsewhere.  Hist,  d^igyjpte  i.  p.  140  sqq.)  are  not  yet 

*  The  campaigns  of  Kameses  the  Great  determined   as    to    chronology  at  least, 

or  Sesostris  belong  moreover  to  an  earlier  since  that  adopted  hy  Bmgsch  is  only  that 

period;  see  Got.  Gel.  Anz.  1862,  p.  1169  ofLepsius. 
sq.  The  detailed  accounts  of  the  conquests 

z  2 
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down  to  us  of  any  but  a  few  luminous  points  in  the  night  of 
those  dark  and  retrograde  times.  So  far  however  as  available 
authorities  and  reliable  traces  conduct  us,  we  see  precisely  the 
effects  which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  steady  though 
imperceptible  process  of  disorganisation.  The  disorganisation 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  extending  slowly  but  persistently 
from  above  downwards,  increasing  through  external  weakness 
and  helplessness,  which  it  had  itself  originally  called  into  being, 
now  leads  gradually  on  to  a  virtual  annihilation  of  all  the  human 
powers  that  guide  the  state.  The  High  Priest's  authority,  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  312  sq.),  hung  from  the  beginning  on  a  very 
slender  thread,  depending  chiefly  on  the  personal  superiority  of 
each  holder  of  the  oflice,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  religion 
which  it  represented  and  maintained;  but  how  difficult  to 
maintain  such  almost  purely  spiritual  dignity  by  mere  inherit- 
ance, throughout  all  changes  of  time  and  human  vicissitudes ! 
and  how  easily  would  this  bond  of  union  -with  the  entire  people 
be  loosened,  if  the  first  pure  inspiration  of  Moses'  and  Joshua's 
days  should  gradually  die  out  amid  new  conditions  and  per- 
plexities !  Certainly  this  authority  never  wholly  ceased ;  its 
continued  influence  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  and  at 
the  Sanctuary,  as  far  as  such  influence  was  possible,  is  assumed 
as  a  recognised  fact  (and  indeed  -with  the  highest  probability) 
in  the  vivid  narrative  in  Judges  xx ;  even  if  the  *  Phiu^ehsus, 
son  of  Eleazar'  (p.  318),  there  named  as  the  High  Priest 
'  standing  before  Jahveh,'  had  nothing  distinguished  about  him 
but  his  name.^  That  the  popular  Assembly,  in  great  or  very 
urgent  national  concerns,  still  met  at  the  Sanctuary  and  not 
only  formed  but  carried  out  resolutions,  we  see  plainly  from 
this  example ;  although  the  intimidation  by  means  of  which 
the  Assembly  was  then  brought  together  and  roused  to  punish 
an  act  of  domestic  cruelty^  shows  plainly  how  difficult  it  had 
become  to  bring  about  any  united  action  of  all  the  tribes.    How 


>  Ver.  28 :  I  mean  with  tho  iutention  not  to  have  faileJ  cf  its  purpose.  *  In  like 

of  showing  that  tho  ovent  occurred  in  the  manner  it  wjis  formerly  the  ciustom  in  Nor- 

Kee:)ntl  generation  after  Moses,  ami  there-  wiy  to  send  out  tho  war-arrow;  and  in 

foro,  according  to  tlio  ancient  mode  of  ail-  Scotland  a  fire-brand  with  both  endLs  dipped 

culation,  during  tho  lifetime  of  Aaron's  in  blood  was  despatched  as  a  war-token : 

grandson.  Guizot*s     English   Revolution    i.    p.    139, 

-  The  dismemberment   of  t!io  woman  Macjiulays  History  i.,  and    a    not    less 

who  mot  her  death  by  this  atrocious  deed,  striking  token  of  the  same  nature  is  the 

and  the  sending  the  twelve  parts  to  tin  bloody  sacritico  mentioned  in   my  Alt'tf- 

twelre  tribes.  Judges  xix.  29  sq.     SjiuI's  i/i'dfncr,]).  91.  On  an  existing  Hindu  prac- 

method  of  accompanying  the  message  to  tico  of  this  kind,  which  appjars  now  much 

tho  tribes  by  pieces  of  two  sacrificial  oxen,  softened  from   the  influence    of    modern 

in  1  Sam.xi.  7,  was  intended  to  operate  as  habits,  see  Onominder's  AUes  und  Ikeu€9 

a  religious  menace,  and  is  expressly  utated  aus  den  Ldndern  dcs  Ojtens  i.  p.  206  sq. 
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low  the  High  Priest's  authority  sank,  till  it  was  in  the  end 
almost  extinct,  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  rise  of  the  new  office 
of  the  Judges,  but  by  the  attempt  hazarded  by  Eli  towards  the 
end  of  this  period  to  regain  for  the  pontificate  its  original 
splendid  position ;  on  both  which  points  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

It  would  now  certainly  have  been  possible  for  any  tribe  that 
retained  any  degree  of  independence,  firmly  to  maintain  its 
own  separate  constitution  under  Elders  of  the  tribe ;  indeed 
the  ancient  freedom  of  the  nation,  stUl  inviolate,  demanded  no 
less.  This  primitive  tribal  constitution  might  really  spring  up 
with  vigour,  all  the  greater  on  account  of  the  general  decay ; 
and  where  it  still  retained  its  vitality,  it  could  not  but  exercise 
a  salutary  power  in  arresting  the  insidious  progress  of  national 
disorganisation.  We  still  know  precisely,  that  at  the  head  of 
every  tribe  originally  stood  a  *  Prince,*  to  whom  was  committed 
the  management  of  internal  affairs ;  but  among  the  *  Elders ' 
lie  could  only  be  regarded  as  first  among  equals.  Many  tribes 
must  still  have  retained  this  constitution,  based  on  strict 
unity. ^  What  strong  feelings  of  the  honour  of  the  tribe,  with- 
out regard  to  the  merit  of  its  cause,  were  occasionally  pre- 
served from  the  Premosaic  to  this  later  period  and  held  all  the 
more  tenaciously  now  the  tribes  were  so  isolated,  is  shown  in 
an  example  occurring  in  the  small  tribe  of  Benjamin.  This 
tribe,  impelled  merely  by  such  tribe-prejudices,  unanimously 
took  up  the  cause  of  one  of  its  cities  when  threatened  with 
national  vengeance  for  its  atrocities,  and  encountered  in  its 
behalf  a  desperate  war  against  all  the  other  tribes.* 

But  in  the  growing  anarchy  of  the  period  it  was  only  natural 
that  most  of  the  tribes  should  by  degrees  be  affected  by  the 
contagion ;  their  ancient  self-government  dying  out  as  they 
formed  themselves  anew  into  larger  groups  (p.  315  sqq.).  In 
central  and  northern  Canaan  especially,  many  traces  show  that 
about  the  middle  of  this  period  a  civic  constitution  arose,  by 
which  the  bond  of  the  tribe  waa  still  further  relaxed.  This 
remarkable  phenomenon  was  not  without  important  results  even 
for  later  times.     If  we  put  ourselves  in  imagination  into  the 

>  The  Book  of  Origios  even  legally  pre-  of  the  Jordan  only ;  but  the  prince  of  Gad 

scribes  them,  introducing  them  as  indi-  may  be  supplied   from  1   Chron.  y.   12. 

vidually  appointed  by  Moses  himself, Num.  Their  official  authority  is  magnified  by 

xxxiv.  16-29,  comp.  Josh.  xxii.  14.     The  the  old  law  of  the  days  of  the  Judges  in 

names  of  these  twelve  are  unquestionably  Ex.  xxii.  27.    As  late  as  the  beginning  of 

historical ;  among  them  appears  Caleb  (p.  the  Assyrian  captivity  a  prince  of  Keulen 

284)  as  the  prince  of  Judah.    The  princes  is  mentioned,  1  Chron.  v.  6. 

of  Reuben  and  Gad  are  wanting  here,  be-  '  Judgef  zix-zxi. 
cause  mention  is  made  of  the  western  side 
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state  of  the  coontrj  when  ruled  by  the  sons  of  Gideon  somamed 
Jerubbaal  or  Baal's  Antagonist^  and  read  rightlj  the  yerj  graphic 
narrative  contained  in  Judges  ix,  it  becomes  clear  that  Shechem 
must  have  been  at  that  time  virtually  a  free  city.     Its  Lords 
or  citizens  act  with  perfect  independence  on  the  grayest  occa- 
sions ;  set  up  a  king  of  their  own  blood,  and  then  not  only 
revolt  speedily  against  their  own  creature  in  his  absence,  but 
forthwith  exercise  within  their  precincts  severe  retribution  upon 
him  and  upon  any  merchants  whom  he  may  have  protected  and 
furnished  with  letters  of  safe-conduct/  as  only  a  city  accustomed 
to  self-government  would  do.     They  are  compelled  notwith- 
standing to  endure  the  garrison  maintained  there  by  the  Prince, 
which  may  have  retained  adherents  among  the  minority  of  the 
citizens ;  yet  in  defiance  of  this  garrison  they  receive  within 
their  walls  a  leader  hostile  to  the  Prince,'  with  more  and  more 
of  his  men  to  aid  them  in  their  defence ;  and  then  on  the  ap- 
pi*oach  of  danger  force  him  to  keep  his  promise.     Can  anything 
be  imagined  more  closely  resembling  the  history  of  the  German 
and  Italian  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages?    It  might  indeed  be 
urged  that  Shechem  acted  thus  only  as  the  capital  of  central 
Canaan,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  consequently  of  all  the 
tribes  (p.  278).     But  not  only  is  this  city  represented  in  the 
narrative  as  acting  without  the  slightest  reference  to  Ephraim 
or  to  any  combination  of  tribes,  but  it  evidently  occupied  the 
position  of  chief  city  in  a  sort  of  civic  league ;  just  as  the  free 
cities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages   always   endeavoured  to 
secure  themselves  by  mutual  alliances.  The  Baal-berith,  i.e.  the 
*  Covenant-god,'  was  just  then,  as  tradition  relates,  the  £a.vourite 
deity;'    there    was  in  Shechem  a  temple   to  him — evidently 
his  principal  temple.     Not  only  was  its  treasury  very  rich,  but 
it  was  applied  precisely  to  the  military  purposes  of  the  city.^ 
It  was  an  unusually  large  temple ;  and  ultimately,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  were  on  the  decline,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fortress  took  refuge  in  it,  preferring  to  perish  with  it.*     It 
is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  Shechem,  as  its  ancient  im- 
portance and  greatness  well  deserved,  was  thereby  marked  out 
as  the  head  of  a  great  civic  league.    We  are  indeed  now  unable 

'  No  other  interpretation  can  be  given  *]7iD^3t(7,  as  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to 

to  the  brief  words   (sufficiently  intelli-  extract   any  tolerable  meaning.     On  the 

gible  in  their  connection)  in  ver.  25  :  King  topography  of  Shechem,   the  hill  Salmon, 

Abimelech,  it  is  plain,  was  then  greatly  and  the  so-called  Jotham*8  Palpit,   see 

engaged  in  ft  distant  region,  and  could  not  John  Mills'  Nabloos  p.  58  sqq.,  7d8qq., 

give  immediate  assistance.  Got.  Gel.  Anz.  1865,  p  1671  sq. 

«  In  ver.  20  !?3V  D  ^:h  (p.  343,  note        '  ^^^«^  P"' ^3. 
.,     ,  ,   .  ,  Judges  IX.  3  sq. 

3)  must  necessftnly  be  read  instead  of       •  Judges  ix.  46-40. 
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to  name  any  other  city  belonging  to  the  federation  except 
Thebez  on  the  north-east,  which  King  Abimelech  was  obliged 
to  besiege  after  the  fall  of  Shechem,  and  where  he  met  an 
ignominious  death  through  the  daring  of  a  courageous  woman.* 
The  simple  reason  is  that  on  account  of  that  prince's  death 
the  narrative,  short  as  it  is,  could  not  avoid  mentioning  this 
particular  city.  But  the  example  of  such  free  civic  life  and 
civic  leagues  was  obviously  given  to  these  northern  regions 
by  their  Phenician  neighbours  and  by  the  ancient  Canaanite 
customs.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  old  tribal  relations  and  the 
division  into  lots  had  now  lost  all  real  meaning,  and  that  a  new 
principle  now  predominated,  which  gave  trading  and  manufac- 
turing cities  exclusive  franchises  and  means  of  prosperity,  and 
even  supremacy  in  the  country.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand 
that  with  this  new  federal  constitution  the  new  Covenant-god, 
with  his  temples,  should  have  been  introduced  from  Phenicia, 
to  take  his  place  beside  the  ancient  national  God  Jahveh.*  In- 
deed even  this  short  narrative  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  sudden 
spread  of  Canaanite  ideas,  besides  the  worship  of  the  Covenant- 
Baal.  For  when  Gaal,  son  of  Jobel,'  marching  into  Shechem 
against  Abimelech's  lieutenant,  exclaims  to  the  populace: 
*  Who  is  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that  we  should  serve 
him?  Is  he  not  son  of  Baal's  Antagonist,  and  Zebul  his 
lieutenant?  Serve  the  men  of  Hamory  the  father  of  Shechem! 
and  why  should  we  serve  this  man  P  '  he  here  is  allowed  with- 
out protest  to  exalt  the  posterity  of  the  Canaanite  inhabitants 
of  Shechem  and  its  neighbourhood  (i.  p.  378  sq.),  among  whom 
he  reckons  himself  and  his  warriors,  above  the  chiefs  of  Hebrew 
blood,*  and  recalls  with  effect  the  ancient  Canaanite  renown  of 
the  city.  Indeed  we  are  here  justified  in  going  an  important 
step  further.  As  a  free  city-life  and  a  civic  league  like  this  do 
not  spring  up  in  a  moment,  and  as  the  great  Gideon,  whose 
sons  and  successors  with  the  help  of  his  bastard  Abimelech  had 
destroyed  Shechem,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Covenant- 
Baal,  bears  the  name  and  fame  of  *  Baal's  Antagonist,'  we  have 
a  right  to  assume  further  that  the  beginning  of  this  league  and 
of  the  Covenant-Baal's  worship  date  from  Gideon's  time,  and 

*  Judges  ix.  50-/)7.  likely  to  be  an  ancient  Canaanite  name. 

^  Th«  *  Covenant-Baal,'  Judges  viii.  33,  *  Zebul  was  according  to  this  the  com- 
ix. 4,  is  in  ix.  46  named  more  in  accord*  mander  of  the  city,  who  was  friendly  to 
anco  with  Hebrew  idiom,  the  *  Covenant-  the  Hebrew  king,  and  could  therefore  be 
God.'  compared  by  Gaal  in  ver.  28  with  Shechem, 

■The    LXX.    adopt  throughout  this  who  according  to  Gen.  xxxi  v.  went  over  to 

chapter  an   intrinsically  more   probable  Israel. 

reading,  ^^V  ^or  liy;  ^^V  "  bIso  more 
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that  he  bravely  and  successfiillj  withstood  the  jOptaanite  cus- 
toms, and  was  therefore  sumamed  ^  Baal's  Antagonist ; '  until  his 
70  sons  and  successors  perished  in  the  straggle,  and  thus  after 
Gideon's  death  the  Covenant-Baal  became,  as  tradition  has  it, 
the  *  Favourite  god.' 

The  further  fortunes  of  this  civic  life  we  cannot  follow  in 
detail ;  internal  dissensions  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Phi- 
listines may  have  injured  it  not  a  little ;  yet  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  country  always  retained  a  decided  inclination  to  a 
freer,  or  even  quite  unshackled  national  life.  This  it  was  that 
rendered  Absalom's  revolt  so  dangerous ;  and  thence  proceeded 
the  irrepressible  demands  for  freedom  after  Solomon's  death, 
and  thus  Shechem  was  then  again  the  place  of  meeting  and 
centre  of  agitation. 

The  relaxation  of  the  tribal  bond  in  the  region  beyond  Jordan 
was  accelerated  by  other  causes,  mentioned  at  p.  323.  This  is 
evident  even  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  history  of  this 
and  the  following  centuries  we  almost  always  hear  of  the  land 
of  *  Gilead.'  The  several  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  being  little 
mentioned  or  distinguished — not  at  all,  indeed,  in  any  relation 
to  the  state,  as  independent  and  self-contained  tribes, — the  term 

*  land  of  Gilead ' — the  general  name  for  all  the  country  inhabited 
by  Israel  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  its  countless  small  territories 
all  claiming  independence — takes  their  place.  In  the  Song  of 
Deborah  Gilead  is  still  used  to  designate  Gad  beyond  Jordan, 
in  contradistinction  to  Reuben ;  *  this  distinction  is  afterwards 
obliterated  in  the  wider  use  of  the  name  Gilead.  Even  where 
such  weighty  matters  are  in  question  as  the  formal  transfer  of 
the  supreme  power  to  a  single  individual,  the  transaction  is 
conducted  by  *  the  Elders  of  Gilead '  *  only ;  under  which  ap- 
pellation the  land  of  Bashan  in  the  north  may  also  be  included.* 
We  have  other  evidence  to  the  same  efiect.     The  dissevered 

*  half  Manasseh'  could  not  strictly  be  regarded  as  having  any 
further  connection  with  the  tribes  ;  and  it  is  expressly  related, 
that  on  one  occasion  of  a  gi'eat  national  Assembly  the  city 
Jabesh  in  Gilead,  out  of  pure  caprice,  entirely  excluded  itself;  * 
which  could  not  have  happened,  had  it  still  belonged  to  the 
union  of  tribes. 

2.  Manners  op  the  Levites. 

If  the  canker-worm  of  internal  decay  was  thus  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  the  constitution  both  of  nation  and  of  tribes,  and  the 

'  Judges  V.  16-17;  comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  7.  "  As  Deut.  xzxir.  1. 

•  Judges  xi.  4-1 '.  *  Judges  xxi.  6-12. 
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higliest  pow^  of  tlie  state,  as  tliey  were  when  first  established, 
were  tottering  to  their  fall, — ^we  cannot  wonder  that  the  priestly 
caste,  whose  duty,  as  protector  of  the  Jahveh-religion  in  which 
the  political  constitution  was  included,  was  strenuously  to  re- 
sist the  growing  corruption,  was  on  the  contrary  itself  tainted 
by  the  infection.  It  is  unfortunately  too  frequent  an  experience, 
that  the  classes  which  occupy  a  middle  place  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  even  when  they  are  especially  bound  to 
the  protection  of  spiritual  interests,  seem  to  imbibe  the  pesti- 
lential influences  from  above,  more  fatally  than  those  who  dwell 
lower.  If  moreover  such  a  caste  is  endowed,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was,  with  permanent  worldly  possessions,  which  may  in  the  be- 
ginning appear  useful  and  necessary,  but  which  in  fact  chain 
it  down  tighter  and  tighter  to  aims  and  wishes  most  incompa- 
tible with  its  true  office ;  and  if  the  office  is  at  the  same  time 
hereditary,  so  that  sons  and  grandsons  are  tempted  to  look  only 
to  its  worldly  advantages ;  then  the  resistance  of  this  privileged 
class  to  the  ruin  which  creeps  down  over  the  whole  community 
will  scarcely  be  whole-hearted  and  eflfective.  With  the  degene- 
racy and  disgrace  of  the  ruling  powers,  this  body  also  will 
sink ;  with  their  return  to  a  better  spirit  and  higher  repute,  it 
may  perhaps  rise  again.  We  shall  in  the  course  of  this  history 
find  this  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  tribe  Levi. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
tribe  had  already  sunk  as  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
or  fallen  away  as  far  from  the  religion  of  Jahveh,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Prophets.  According  to  the  last  author  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  indeed,  it  might  appear  so ;  since  he  speaks 
of  the  people's  continual  relapses  into  the  worship  of  strange 
gods,  Baal,  Astarte,  and  others,  which  is  scarcely  conceivable 
without  the  participation  of  the  priesthood.  But  it  has  been 
already  explained  (i.  p.  162  sq.)  how  the  vague  and  general 
pictures  of  the  dark  side  of  that  period,  given  by  that  writer, 
are  to  be  understood.  If  we  were  to  take  too  literally  such 
generalisations  of  later  writers  with  regard  to  this  period,  they 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  more  ancient  authorities,  no 
less  than  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  With  respect  to 
actual  worship  of  other  gods,*  we  have  in  the  first  place  only 
the  ancient  testimony,  that  from  the  causes  above  explained 
(p.  342  sqq.),  temples  were  dedicated  in  the  northern  cities  to 
Baal-beriih.    Of  course,  however,  men  capable  of  such  folly  and 

'  That  an  exprcssiion  in  Delionili's  Sonp,     ihvr  explanation  :  sec  my  Dichtcrdcs  Alien 
Judges  V.  8,  has  been  incorrectly  brought    Bundts  I.  i.  p.  179. 
forward  in  this  connection,  needs  no  fur- 
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weakness  miglit  at  other  times  adore  other  false  gods.  Periods 
of  indolence,  disorganisation,  and  the  volaptuousneflB  and  cmeltj 
which  were  here  and  there  becoming  apparent,  are  favourable 
to  the  worship  of  many  new  gods ;  besides  which  the  remains 
of  old  superstitions  long  continued  to  exist  in  secret.*  But 
taking  a  broad  general  view  of  these  centuries,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive,  that  a  living  memory  of  the  high  standard 
which  life  had  attained  through  Jahveh  was  still  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  the  nation, 
as  compared  with  other  nations,  had  still  too  much  primitive 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness,  for  any  great  intentional 
apostasy  from  Jahveh  to  have  been  possible.  All  the  expres- 
sions which  have  come  to  us  from  these  centuries,  or  even  from 
the  time  of  David,  flow  from  the  almost  unshaken  feeling  that 
none  but  Jahveh  is  Israel's  God,  and  scarcely  breathe  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  other  god  being  ever  worshipped  by  Israel  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Jahveh  is  Israel's  God  and  giver  of  victory,  as 
Chemosh  is  Moab's  God  and  giver  of  victory,  says  Jephthah.* 
In  these  words  is  fully  expressed  the  feeling  of  joy  and  confi- 
dence which  pervaded  these  centuries,  against  which  such  iso- 
lated exceptions  as  that  of  the  Covenant-Baal  can  prove  but 
little.  The  great  apostasy  from  Jahveh  to  other  gods  begins 
only  after  Solomon,  from  causes  which  only  that  period  could 
originate.  Isolated  instances  may  however  have  often  occurred 
still  earlier,  even  where  we  cannot  now  prove  their  existence. 

In  like  manner,  during  this  period  there  was  long  paid  to 
the  Levites  a  certain  unqualified  childlike  reverence ;  as  if  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  days  of  Moses  and  the  greatness  of  the 
tribe  Levi  under  him  still  threw  on  the  i)erson  of  a  Levite  a 
peculiar  splendour.  We  have  seen  (p.  308  sqq.)  how  this  feel- 
ing was  shown  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  country ; 
and  how  powerful  must  once  have  been  the  spiritual  influence 
of  this  tribe,  we  may  judge  by  the  continued  and  at  length 
superstitious  awe  of  the  Levite  priest  and  his  oracle ;  as  shown 
in  the  extremely  clear  narrative  of  Judges  xvii,  xviii,  and  in  the 
whole  life  of  David.  The  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  canaille  of 
a  Benjaminite  city  on  the  concubine  of  a  Levite  (Judges  xix-xxi) 

'  See  my  Alterthnmery  p.  29o  sq.  general  character,  and  no  period  has  been 

•  Judges  xi.  25.  The  prophets  after  the  without  occasional  deflexions  into  idolatry, 

ninth  century  indeed  speak  of  tlio  false  On  Moses'  time  the  passage  of  Amos  v. 

gods  of  their  fathers :  Amos  ii.  4  (on  his  27-29  would  bo  more  decisive,  if  it  really 

notions  of  time  SCO  ix.  11);  and  especially  had    the  sense   given    it    by  tho   LXX. 

Jer.  ix.  13,  xi.   10,  xiv.  20,  xvi.  11  stj.,  and  retained  in  Acts  vii.  42  sq.     But  this 

xxiii.  27 ;  see,  especially  with  reference  to  is  not  tho  original  meaning,   as  I  hare 

the  chronology,  xxiii.  30,  xxxii.  31,  xliv.  shown  long  since  in  my   Propheten  de$ 

0,  17.    But  these  expressions  are  of  a  Tery  Alien  Bundes  i,  and  elsewhere. 
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is  the  furthest  possible  from  proving  the  contrary,  since  the 
wrath  of  the  whole  people  thereby  aroused  was  of  the  hottest 
and  most  determined  character. 

In  two  respects,  however,  we  cannot  but  see  how  the  Levites 
were  affected  by  the  corruption  of  the  time.     In  the  first  place, 
many  of  them  took  up  unsettled  habits,  and  accordingly  hired 
themselves  where  they  were  best  paid.     No  doubt  the  general 
loss  of  fixity  in  all  national  relations  at  that  time  contributed 
very  much  to  this  change  of  habits.     If,  for  example,  one  or 
another  of  the  cities,  which  as  we  have  seen  (p.  309)  were  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  as  their  portion  at  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  was  conquered,  or  became  a  permanent  possession  of 
the  enemy,*  the  Levitts  had  to  go  forth  to  seek  a  dwelling  else- 
where.    But  they  thus  became  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  vicissitudes  and  pressure  of  the  times,  as  well  as  on  the 
caprice  of  those  with  whom  they  bartered  their  position  and 
abilities  for  bread.     We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that,  in  the 
second  place,  a  dangerous  tendency  to  materialise  the  Jahveh- 
religion  became  prevalent  with  most  of  them.     The  populace 
too  would  for  the  most  part  like  best  to  behold  their  Jahveh 
in  the  form  and  fashion  of  their  old  household-gods,  to  set  up  a 
pretty  image  of  him  in  their  houses,  and  seek  an  oracle  from 
him  in  the  manner  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
the  ancient  Premosaic  time  (i.  p.  321  sq.)     The  deeper  Mosaic 
ideas  gradually  lost  their  freshness  and  sharpness,  as  the  clear 
daylight  of  the  Mosaic  period  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mists  of  remote  history ;  and  in  this  general  decay  how  should 
the  fear  of  Moses'  reproving  aspect  retain  its  power  to  scathe, 
as  it  once  did,  the  apostates  from  the  spiritual  religion  ?     The 
lower  view  of  the  Jahveh-religion  was  manifestly  on  the  increase; 
even  Judges  favoured  it,^  and  most  of  the  priests  no  doubt  pre- 
feiTcd  rather  to  resemble  Aaron,'  who  yielded  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  people,  than  Moses,  who  was  wroth  against  it.     We  still 
possess  in  Judges  xvii,  xviii.  a  story  which  describes  very  vividly 
these  two  allurements  to  which  the  priesthood  now  sacrificed 
its  higher  dignity. 

A  young  man,  Micah  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  whose 
father  seems  to  have  died  early,  takes  to  himself  an  hereditary 
property  of  1100  pieces  of  silver,  entrusted  to  his  mother,  to 
trade  with.*  His  mother's  blessing  accompanies  him,  and  his 
affairs  prosper  rapidly.     Like  a  dutiful  son,  he  restores  to  her 

^  As  we  sec,  pp.  310,  328  sq.  in  the  case        '  Ex.  xxxii ;  see  p.  182  sqq. 
of  Gazer.  *  The  absurd  notion  that  Micah  con- 

*  Even  the  great  Gideon,  Judges  yiii.  27.    fesses  to  having  stolen  the  money  from  his 
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tlie  amount  of  the  money  formerly  in  her  charge ;  but  she,  with 
true  maternal  feeling,  returns  the  gift,  by  having  part  of  it 
converted  into  a  gorgeous  image  of  God,  to  be  thenceforward 
the  protector  of  his  house.     As  priest  to  ihis  god,  who  is  soon 
set  up  in  a  little  domestic  temple,  he  first  appoints  one  of  his 
own  sons.     But  a  young  Levite  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  where 
he  had  probably  been  born  during  the  flight  of  his  parents,  and 
hitherto  lived  among  strangers,  comes  by  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  gains  the  favour  of  the  Ephraimite,  who  makes  him 
his  domestic  priest  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.    But  the  priest 
gives  a  favourable  oracle  to  five  spies  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  who 
pass  that  way,  and  who  afterwards  discover  a  very  suitable 
place  for  a  new  settlement  at  the  city  Laish  in  the  far  north 
(p.  290).   The  same  men  subsequently  conduct  600  armed  men 
of  their  tribe  to  Laish,  and  on  their  way  again  pass  Micah's 
house  in  the  master's  absence.    As  the  young  Levite  goes  in 
front  of  the  house  to  welcome  the  multitude,  the  five  climb 
secretly  to  the  chamber  in  the  roof  containing  the  shrine,  and 
•  carry  oflF  the  god.   The  Levite  vainly  cries  out  against  the  deed ; 
they  drag  him  oflF  by  force  and  reduce  him  to  silence.     Even 
he  very  soon  acquiesces,  flattered  at  becoming  priest  to  a  whole 
race,  and  Micali  pursues  them  in  vain.     This  form  of  Jahveh- 
worship,  too  materialistic  especially  for  a  whole  community,  is 
actually  adopted  in  the  city  seized  by  the  freebooters  as  the 
public  religion,  under  this  priest  with  his  image,  and  under  his 
posterity !     And  this  Levite,  as  the  narrative  further  states,* 
was  a  grandson  of  Moses  himself;  so  soon  did  the  wide-spread- 
ing corruption  reach  the  posterity  even  of  the  great  champion 
of  Jahveh.     For  although  by  the  usage  of  the  time  the  word 
grandson  is  intended  to  signify  only  that  this  event  occurred 
somewhere   near  the   end   of  the   first  century  after   Moses,  • 
what  a  gulf  seems  interposed  in  so  brief  a  time  between  Moses 
and  this  Levite ! 

From  a  somewhat  later  period  we  possess  a  remarkable  testi- 

motlier,  nnd  receives  her  Messing  iiotwith-     mation  itself,  as  to  the  name  and  lineage 
standing,  only  needs  to  be  plainly  stated     of  this  Lerite,  is  unquestionably  historical 

to  bo  confuted ;  only  ^S   xvii.  1    is  not    "»*^    derived    from    some  other  ancient 

,  L  \'t  authority  (for  any  seeming  contradiction 

^iP^p,  and  vnni??»  ^'^^  ^ncnpn  m  rer     ^j^,^  ^  ^-^^^  ^jj  •^29.31  ^iJi  be  expUiined 

3,  is  the  perfect  of  will.  hereafterV  It  is  fully  actnowlwfgcd  at 
'  Judges  xviii.  30  is  evi«lently  an  addi-  the  present  day  that  it  was  only  the  por- 
tion by  the  last  compihr  of  the  Ucok  of  verse  ingenuity  of  later  times  to  alter  the 
Judges,  since  it  entirely  and  urnecissiirily  name  HCtD  i»'to  nCOtD»  professedly  to  save 
intcrrupis  tlie  context.  nn<l  since,  the  Moses'  honour  by  substituting  for  his 
name  of  this  Levite  nothavinix  been  men-  family  the  tribe  Manasseh,  which  had  no 
tioned  in  the  whole  stf)ry,  it  here  seems  a  jspi-cial  claims  to  sanctity, 
mere  extraneous  addition.    But  the  infor- 
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mony,  how  much  this  restless  wandering  of  beggared  Levites 
increased  in  course  of  time,  and  in  what  danger  the  whole 
tribe  consequently  was  of  forfeiting  the  respect  in  which  it 
was  held  among  the  people.  Jacob's  Blessing  even  ranks  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  in  respect  of  its  dispersion  and  dependence,  with 
that  of  Simeon,  long  since  fallen  very  low,  and  utterly  unlike 
Levi  too,  and  pronounces  on  both  rather  a  curse  than  a  bene- 
diction, in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7 : 

Simeon  and  Levi,  brothers y 

Whose  pastoral  crooks  are  cruel  weapons^ 

Let  not  my  soul  enter  into  their  counsel^ 

Nor  mine  honour  be  united  with  their  assembly. 

For  in  their  anger  they  slew  the  man, 

And  in  their  caprice  they  houghed  the  steer ; 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  that  it  is  unrelenting. 

And  their  wrath,  that  it  cannot  be  appeased; 

I  will  divide  them  over  Jacob, 

And  scatter  them  over  Isj'ael ! 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  sad  dispersion  of  Levi 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  forty-eight  cities  which  the  Levites, 
according  to  p.  308  sq.,  received  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  the  tribes.  For  these  were  gifts  of  honour ;  and  had  the 
Levites  been  able  faithfully  to  maintain  their  original  inde- 
l)endence  and  dignity,  no  poet  could  have  dared  to  speak  thus 
of  them,  or  to  place  them  on  a  footing  with  the  unhappy  tribe 
of  Simeon.  In  the  second  place,  the  deed  of  the  two  brothers 
ill  the  Patriarchal  times,  which  is  here  alluded  to  (i.  p.  378  sqq.), 
is  manifestly  introduced  by  the  poet  only  as  a  suitable  ground 
for  Jacob's  words,  which  would  otherwise  have  seemed  too 
harsh  in  the  Patriarch's  mouth.  But  if  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  state  of  the  Levites  as  described  in  Judges  xvii  and  xviii, 
only  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  degeneracy,  and  consider  how, 
by  the  end  of  this  period,  they  must  have  continually  sunk  in 
the  esteem  of  all  thoughtful  men  (before  David,  or  probably 
even  Eli,  raised  their  dignity  again),  all  becomes  intelligible; 
and  we  thus  possess  in  this  sentence  a  very  instructive  piece  of 
evidence  on  one  phase  in  the  many-coloured  history  of  a  tribe, 
which  always  varied  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  people  at 
large. 

And  if  we  follow  this  tribe  down  to  the  end  of  this  whole 
period,  the  aberrations  of  ordinary  Levites,  reported  from  the 
second  or  third  century  after  Moses,  appear  even  insignificant 
beside  the  artfully-devised  transgressions  which  are  related  of 
the  sons  of  Eli.    Never  is  the  hopeless  moral  degeneracy  of  the 
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higher  classes  so  clearly  seen  as  when  the  younger  generation 
values  its  rank  only  for  the  immunity  it  secures  to  its  crimes. 
Thus  the  sons  both  of  Eli  and  of  Samuel  afford  a  most  telling 
proof,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  powers  of  government 
were  irremediably  corrupt,  and  that  if  the  ruin  of  the  entire 
state  were  to  be  averted  in  time,  some  new  and  healthy  energies 
must  be  called  into  play  to  prevent  the  pestilential  upper  air 
from  gradually  sinking  down  over  the  mass  of  the  people^  to 
the  irreparable  destruction  of  all. 

3.  The  Mannebs  of  the  People. 

It  has  been  already  said  of  the  people  at  large,  that  they  were 
as  yet  but  little  tainted  with  the  moral  corruption  of  the  de- 
generate age.  A  certain  relapse  into  savagery  could  not  but 
show  itself  in  such  times  and  places  as  had  long  suffered  from 
the  scourge  of  war.  Yet  such  acts  as  cutting  off  the  King  of 
Bezek's  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  not  unheard  of  in  the  early 
history  of  nations  not  exactly  savage ;  *  and  the  confusion  of 
these  times  rather  delayed  the  growth  of  gentler  manners  and 
arts,  than  stifled  that  germ  of  them  which  lay  in  the  Jahveh- 
religion.  The  loosening  of  the  stricter  bonds  of  order  and 
morals  at  times  drew  many  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  society; 
especially  in  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  the  mixtiu*e 
of  races  was  greatest,  and  where  a  wandering  life  was  rendered 
easy  by  the  cavernous  mountains  and  extent  of  desert  country. 
Of  these  Jephthah  is  an  example.^  In  other  ways  again  might 
the  strict  old  popular  notions  be  relaxed,  in  the  growing  civic 
life  of  the  northern  country,  whose  tendency  to  Canaanite  cus- 
toms was  alluded  to  at  p.  342  sq.  But  in  general  there  was 
maintained  a  primitive  simplicity  and  soundness  of  heait,  full 
of  dignity  and  elevation  ;  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
higher  strength  in  Jahveh,  giver  of  victory  to  Israel,  and  ter- 
rible to  Israel's  foes.  Something  better  than  the  Arab*s  love  of 
isolation  and  wildness,  or  than  the  Phenician  greed  of  gain,  must 
have  lain  deep  in  Israel's  heart.  But  these  were  probably  the 
two  great  moral  dangers  to  be  avoided;  and  against  both  of 
these  Israel's  better  self  strove  bravely,  even  in  the  worst  of 
times.     This  is  most  evident  from  the  Songs  of  Deborah,  with 

*  Judges   i.   6.     Ancient    Persian    In-  of  Bezek  is  mere  child's  play,  especially 

ccripfions  of  Bisuiun  ii.   13  sq.      CsDsar  as  it  was  only  a  slight  retaliation.     The 

relates  (5. G.  viii.  44)  with  perfectly  frivo-  practice    was    indeed    an   ancient   Arab 

lous  excuses,  how  he  caused  the  hands  of  custom ;  see  W.  Roth's  *0j6a  der  Eroberer 

all  the  men  bearing  arms  in  the  city  Uxe-  Kordafrika's,  p.  35  sq. 
lodunum  to  be  chopped  oflf.      In  com-        '  Judges  xi.  13;  see  with  reference  to 

parison  with  this,  what  is  told  of  the  King  David  1  Sam.  xxii.  2. 
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her  sharp  rebukes  of  the  pastoral  tribes  on  the  east,  and  the 
Phenician  tendencies  of  the  two  most  to  the  west.  And  what 
a  pure  patriotic  spirit,  what  an  inexhaustible  vitality,  what 
joyous  trust  in  Jahveh,  breathes  through  these  Songs  of  Debo- 
rah, despite  their  savage  longing  for  slaughter  and  revenge, 
nourished  through  years  of  warfare  !  What  true  heroism  and 
self-abnegation  must  have  directed  the  actions,  both  in  war  and 
in  hard- won  peace,  of  Gideon,  *  Baal's  Antagonist,*  who  emerged 
suddenly  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  to  be  the  liberator 
of  his  nation  and  its  ruler  for  many  a  year ;  though  in  wor- 
shipping Jahveh  by  an  image  he  too  paid  tribute  to  his  age ! 
How  many  a  city  in  Israel  may  have  been  able  to  boast,  like 
Abel  on  the  Phenician  frontier  in  the  furthest  north,  of  its  fair 
fame  before  all  the  world  and  of  its  faithful  adherence  to  the 
wise  precepts  handed  down  from  olden  times !  ^  We  have 
already  shown  (p.  320,  324)  what  unbroken  national  strength 
was  preseiTcd,  amid  all  the  unfavourable  influences  of  the  times, 
in  the  larger  compact  groups — especially  in  the  whole  of  Judali 
and  the  countries  beyond  the  Jordan.  Even  the  saying  cur- 
rent in  old  times,  *  such  folly  should  not  be  VTrought  in  Israel,*  ^ 
l)oints  to  a  national  life  still  sound  and  morally  awake ;  provided 
that  such  beautiful  words  are  used  honestly,  and  have  really, 
as  in  those  days,  a  direct  influence  for  good  upon  the  whole 
people. 

But  we  see  here,  as  happens  naturally  to  any  nation  in  a 
time  of  such  general  relaxation  of  the  better  powers  of  state,  that 
the  insubordination  and  boundless  profligacy  which  lurked  in  all 
this  social  disorder  and  mental  confusion,  very  soon  comes  to 
the  surface,  not  all  at  once  nor  in  equal  strength,  but  here  and 
there  all  the  more  audaciously.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  leaning 
on  Joseph,  was  from  the  first  both  bold  and  warlike  (p.  281  sqq.) ; 
if  in  the  decadence  of  the  times  it  inclined  somewhat  to  Ca- 
naanite  manners  and  licentiousness,  this  only  affords  a  parallel 
to  what  we  have  observed  (p.  342  sq.)  with  regard  to  Ephraim. 
Now  licentiousness  in  the  sexual  relations  is  shown  by  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  Sodom,  Moab,  and  Ammon,^  to  have  been  at 
an  early  period  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  Canaanites. 
At    Gibeah,  one  of  the  Benjaminite  cities  on  the  road  from 

*  2  iSjim.  XX.  1 7  sq.  these  traditions  indicate  a  difference  Le- 
^  This  saying  is  found  in  early  vritingf,     twcen  the  Canaanites  and  Lot's  children  ; 

Gen.  xxxiv.  7  (comp.   31),  Josh.  vii.  16,  but  we  should  greatly  err  if  wc  failed  to 

Judges  xix.  23  (comp.  xx.  10),  2  Sam.  xiii.  notice  the  extreme  disapprobation  of  such 

12  sq. ;  afterwards  repeated  in  Deut.  xxii.  customs  expressed  in  the  tradition  on  the 

21  and  elsewhere.  subject  in  Gen.  xix.  30-38. 

•  Gen.  xix.  1-10,  30-38.    Undoubtedly 
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Jerusalem  to  Shiloli,  occurred  in  the  latter  half^  of  this 
anarchical  period  a  deed  of  horror,  followed  immediateljr  by 
evil  consequences  for  Israel.  It  is  detailed  minutely  in  Judges 
xix-xxi.  as  a  terrible  example  of  the  days  before  the  monarchy, 
and  is  adduced  even  by  Prophets*  as  an  instance  of  the 
extremest  crimes  of  which  Israel  was  capable  in  early  times. 

A  Levite  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Ephraim,  who,  like 
the  one  before  mentioned  (p.  348),  does  duty  for  wages,  is  de- 
serted  by   his   concubine,   who  is  not  happy  with  him*   and 
betakes   herself  to  her  father  in  Bethlehem   of  Judah.     Four 
months  after  he  follows  her,  succeeds  in  satisfying  her,  and  is 
well  received  by  her  father.     As  if  from  some  foreboding  of  his 
daughter's  unhappy  fate,  the  father  endeavours  from  hour  to 
hour  to  detain  him,  whenever  he  wishes  to  return  home.    At 
last  he  starts  one  afternoon  from  Bethlehem,  refuses  to  stop 
the  night  in  the  then  Canaanite  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  arrives 
late  at  Gibeah,  where  he  obtains  a  night's  lodging  with  diflS- 
culty,  and    only  in   the    house  of  a  poor  old  man,  himself  a 
foreigner  from  Ephraim.     But  in  the  night  the    Benjaminite 
scoundrels  want  to  make  game  of  him ;  to  save  his  own  life  he 
is  compelled  to  give  out  to  them  his  concubine,  whom   they 
abuse  to  death.   After  this  dreadful  deed,  the  national  Assembly 
is  called  together  at  Mizpeh,  near  the  scene  of  horror,  by  the 
token  mentioned  at  p.  340 ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of 
a  crime  *  unheard  of  in  Israel,'  is  the  horror  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  firm  resolve  to  inflict  fitting  retribution.     As  the  tribe 
Benjamin  will  not  deliver  up  the  guilty  persons,  the  campaign 
is  at  once  fixed  by  the  Assembly  (which  always  came  together 
armed)  to  begin  immediately  on  the  return  to  Gibeah  of  the 
tenth  men*  sent  to  procure  necessary  provisions;  and  Judah 
was  chosen  by  the  Oracle  to  go  first.     In  the  first  two  attempts, 
notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  numbers,  they  fail  to  over- 
come a  tribe  highly  proficient  in  war,  and  now  fighting  in  des- 
peration for  life  and  honour.     But  the  Oracle  in  Bethel,  the 
nearest    sacred   i)lace,  still    requires    each   time  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on  without  hesitation.     At  the  third  time  it 
is  only  by  a  stratagem  that  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  decided 
advantage   over  Benjamin.     Whilst  the  main  body  retreat  to 

>  The  ovoTit  (losoribed  in  Judges  xx.  28  -  ITos.  ix.  9,  x.  9. 

is  pl;u»oJ  at  the  oml  of  tho  first  century  «  For  riiTm  xix.  2  road  H^tJ^l,  in  the 

nkvr  Mo-scs;  yet  many  indications  induce  ^^^^^  .  g^^^  complainel  of  him/  was  not 

u»  to  transfer  it  to  a  much  later  ponoi  ;  contented  in  her  marrijigo ;  as  indeed  may 

].artly  because  in  Sauls  time  tlie  tribe  of  i,^  ^^^jiy  guppoggd  of  a  concubine  who  was 

iJonjamin  had  evidently  not  yet  recovered  evidently  well-descendod. 

from  this  groat  misfortune.   1  Sam.ix,  21.  4  Judges  xx.  10. 
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the  north  and  east  in  feigned  flight,  an  ambush  makes  its  way 
into  the  city ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  Gibeah  is  to  the 
army  the  preconcerted  signal  to  face  round  suddenly  from  their 
feigned  flight,  and  turn  upon  the  Benjaminites,*  who  are  now 
assailed  without  intermission  on  two  sides.  Then  begins  the 
carnage,  close  to  the  east  of  Gibeah ;  and  of  25,700  ^  armed 
Benjaminites  only  600  escape,  who  hide  in  a  rock,'  close  to  the 
desert  near  the  Jordan.  But  although  in  the  first  outburst  of 
wrath  the  Benjaminite  cities  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  every  one  had  sworn  at  the  first  never  to  give  his  daughter 
tj  any  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  tribe,  the  people  were 
soon  overpowered  by  pity,  and  by  the  fear  of  losing  a  whole 
tribe  out  of  Israel.  The  elders,  taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  change  of  feeling,  enquired  at  the  national  assembly, 
which  was  immediately  held  at  Shiloh,*  whether  any  city  had 
absented  itself  from  this  raid  of  vengeance ;  whereupon  it  was 
found  that  Jabesh  beyond  the  Jordan  had  not  appeared.  There 
was  again  a  campaign  of  devastation  against  Jabesh,  from 
which  only  400  virgins  were  spared,  being  destined  for  so  many 
of  the  Benjaminites.  To  the  remaining  Benjaminites  they  gave 
permission  to  carry  off  a  sufficient  number  of  women  at  the 
approaching  festival  at  the  Sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  and  offered 
their  mediation  with  the  relatives  of  the  women  thus  captured.* 

4.  Progress  in  Art  and  Literature. 

It  would  be  extremely  perverse  to  conclude  from  these  single 
outbreaks  of  savage  licentiousness,  that  such  was  the  condition 

•  The  narrative  in  cli.  xx.  is  somewhat  HtJ'Dn  niust  have  stood  iiistcad  of  7\^^, 

confused,  since  tlie  latest  compil-r  docs  not  The  former  is  better  also,  because  all  the 

keep  close  enough  to  his  evidently  very  numbers  given  in  the  narrative  on  both 

copious  authority.     Verse  23  tells  what  sides  are  only  round  numbers, 

should  precede   ver.  22 ;    in   32-35   the  '  At   Rimmon,   probably,   the  present 

writer  first  gives  in  an  abbreviated  form  Rumman.  to  the  east  of  Betliel. 

what  he  afterwards,  mlhering  more  faith-  *  The  narrative  from  x\i.  6  refers  (ac- 

fullv  to  his  authority,  c!escri)>e8  at  greater  cording  to  ver.  1 2)  to  tlio  resolution  taken 

length  in  vv.  36-46.     Moreover,  niH    in  *^  Shiloh,  not  in  Bethel  (ver.  2),  where 

*•■'*.  only  the  immediate  mourning  solemnity 

ver.  38  is  L^Jb  fliff^^t  in  ver.  43  fc<7  is  was  held. 

wanting  after  nnW   •  i,  *^y  entreating  them  to  regard  those  who 

e  ii^n-^Y.  ^  jj.^^  I^ggjj  carried  off  as  gifts  to  themselves 

'  On  comparing  the  numbers  in  xx.  15  (the  Elders),  because  at  Jabesh  they  had 

sq.  with  ver.  35  and  then  with  vv.  44-46  not  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  female 

(where   only  by  some  oversight  tlie  100  prisoners  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  the  600. 

men,  again  mentioned  in  ver.  35,  can  have  xim,,  ^^q  they  who  had  taken  the  oath 

been  omitted),  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  ^quI^  ^ot  directly  give  their  daughters  to 

that  all  except  t'le  600  who  escaped  foil  the  Benjaminites,  which,  of  course,  would 

on  timt  one  day;  of  the  insignificant  num-  have  been  a  crime.     This  is  the  sense  of 

ber  who  probably  fell  in  the  first  two  days,  the  words  in  xxi.  22 ;  riy3  is  as  brief  an 
no  count  is  taken.    But  then  certainly  m  .  .  ••   ,r 

ver.  15,  at  least  in  the  original  authority,  expression  as  T^  m  Jor.  xxii.  15  sq. 

VOL.  II.  A  A  ' 
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of  all  the  cities  and  tribes — the  more  so  since  we  have  seen  them 
followed  up  by  immediate  punishment  through  a  powerful  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  whole  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
that  much  antique  virtue  and  unperverted  strength  was  preserved 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Jahveh-religion.  Thus  shielded,  the 
people  continued  to  make  progress  in  many  of  the  arts  of  life, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  the  times ;  of  which 
we  have  general  as  well  as  special  evidence. 

In  general,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  had  become  perfectly  settled,  and  had  recourse  to  war 
only  on  the  most  pressing  occasions.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  cultivating  a  rich  soil;  in  some,  as  in  Judah,  com- 
pelled by  local  circumstances  to  make  pasturage  their  chief 
object, — all  cling  with  equal  love  to  the  conquered  land,  now 
for  some  centuries  held  as  their  own.  Those  times  were  soon 
over,  when  every  tribe,  as  at  first  all  Israel  (p.  260),  had  only  a 
camp  for  its  head-quarters,*  and  was  always  fully  prepared  for 
war.  Indeed  their  love  for  the  soil  and  for  peaceful  labour  soon 
goes  so  far  as  to  induce  many  (p.  327  sqq.)  even  to  submit  them- 
selves to  individual  Canaanites ;  and  towards  the  close  of  this 
period  almost  all  prefer  becoming  tributary  to  the  Philistines. 
That  they  were  long  subject  to  such  tribute,  will  be  further 
shown  hereafter. 

Some  portions  of  the  people,  too,  soon  arrive  at  a  stage  beyond 
husbandry.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  291,  842  sq.)  that 
the  cities  borderiug  on  Phenicia  and  on  the  sea  soon  began  to 
take  part  in  the  arts  and  commerce  of  their  neighbours.  The 
dutiful  son  in  Ephraira,  who  (according  to  p.  348)  could  give 
back  his  money  with  interest,  must  have  embarked  it  in  trade 
and  commerce ;  and  the  civic  league  which  we  have  seen  at 
p.  342  sq.  had  certainly  something  more  than  husbandry  in  view. 

How  the  more  delicate  arts  of  life,  poetry,  music,  and  wit, 
were  cultivated  and  prized,  we  can  still  see  tolerably  clearly. 
The  few  great  songs  of  this  period  which  have  been  preserved 
in  a  perfect  condition,  the  ancient  Passover-Song  in  Ex.  xv, 
which  must  have  been  expanded  shortly  after  the  conquest  of 
the  country  out  of  the  short  song  of  triumph  sung  at  the  time 
under  Moses  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  no  doubt  sung 
yearly  at  the  Sanctuary  in  Shiloh,  and  still  more  Deborah's  two 
songs,  with  fragments  of  many  others,  prove  most  certainly  that 
poetry  flourished  in  those  days,  and  formed  one  of  the  noblest 
elements  in  the  national  life.    And  though  the  poetry  remained 

•  From  which  state  of  things,  for  example,  dates  the  local  name  '  Dan's  Camp/ 
Judges  xjii.  26,  comp.  XYiii.  7,  H. 
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almost  entirely  lyric,  yet  the  songs  of  Deborah,  so  artistic  with 
all  their  antique  simplicity,  show  to  what  refined  art  lyric  poetry 
very  early  aspired,  and  what  a  delicate  perception  of  beauty 
breathed  already  beneath  its  still  stiff  and  cumbrous  garb.*  A 
people  which  thus  on  every  higher  occasion  felt  itself  elevated 
by  refined  poetry,  and  in  which  songs  full  of  art  and  wit,  sung 
in  alternate  choirs  by  all  who  bore  part  in  the  solemnity,  formed 
the  real  life  and  best  consecration  of  a  popular  festival  (and 
Deborah's  songs  are  clearly  of  this  kind),  cannot  be  considered 
to  stand  upon  any  low  level.  This  is  neither  the  old  Arabian 
lay,  which  always  seems  the  mere  strain  of  a  solitary  wander- 
ing minstrel,  nor  the  Homeric  song,  ministering  to  the  placid 
delight  of  the  multitude.  It  has  not  the  peculiarly  high  finish 
nor  the  long-drawn  threads  of  the  Epos,  but  springs  more  from 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  cannot  be  fdlly  developed  without 
their  personal  cooperation.  But  the  Lyric  always  presupposes 
dance  and  song ;  and  though  many  indications  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  in  ordinary  life,  from  the  warlike  character  of  these 
rude  times,  such  arts  were  mostly  left  to  women  ^  (who  had 
also  the  honour  of  distributing  the  spoil  in  the  rejoicings  after 
victory,'  and  in  general  enjoyed  unusual  freedom  and  respect),* 

•  I  Imvealready  treated  of  these  ancient  dcr  Bill.  JVisn.  iv.  p.  156.  The  song  in 
songs  els^'whero.  As,  however,  since  1838,  Ex.  xv.  falls  into  four  equal  strophes,  if 
I  have  made  many  fresh  observations  on  we  assume  what  for  many  reasons  is  pro- 
the  8trf)phes  of  the  songs  and  the  plan  of  babl«»,  that  after  vcr.  12  some  lines  are 
tlic  choruses,  which  all  lead  to  the  conclu-  lost;  ver.  1  being  the  prelude  and  ver.  18 
sion  that  the  art  displayed  in  them  was  the  coda.  The  next  great  song,  Ps.  xviii., 
much  greater  than  I  then  believed,  I  now  consists  of  ten  strophes  of  five  verses  each: 
add  the  following  remarks  on  these  two  1)  vv.  2-4  [1-3]),  prelude;  2)  vv.  6-9 
great  ancient  songs.  Deborah's  Song,  on  [4-8];  10-14  [9-13];  16-20  [14-19]; 
closer  examination  of  its  subject  and  form,  -21-25  [-20-24];  26-31  [25-30];  -32- 
is  found  to  consist  of  two  songs:  the  Hymn,  36[— 31-35];  37-41  [36-40];  42-46r41- 
vv.  2-11,  and  the  actual  Song  of  Victory  46];  3)  vv.  47-51  [46-50],  coda.  In  2 
sung  later  on  the  same  day  in  the  triumphal  Sam.  i.  19-24,  throe  short  strophes  may  be 
procession,  TV.  12-31.  The  H^Tiin  consists  discriminatod  ;  vv.  19  sq.,  21  sq.,  23  sq, 
of  three,  and  this  Epinikion  of  six,  exactly  In  1  Sam.  ii.  1-3 ;  4-6  ;  7  sq.;  0  sq.;  four 
similar  strophes :  3-6,6-8,9-11.  Ver.  2  strophes  in  all.  This  one  additional  re- 
is  prelude  and  challenge,  as  is  also  ver.  mark  in  passing — that  the  great  song 
12 ;  and  after  every  three  strophes  comes  Deut  xxxii.  falls  into  six  strophes  of  seven 
a  short  spirited  refrain,  evidently  intended  verses  each:  w.  1-7;  8-14  ;  16-21 ;  22- 
to  bo  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  people  :  27  ;  28-35 ;  36-42 ;  43,  the  coda  or  short 
the  last  clause  of  vcr.  11,  and  of  ver.  21,  concluding  strophe, 
and  vcr.  31.     I  will  only  remark  further,        *  Comp.  Ex.  xv.  20  sq.,  Judges  v.  12, 


Song,  and  many 

Lehrb.  §  131  b,  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  similar  proofs  how  little  Hebrew  antiquity 
passive  lochcm ;  comp.  also  l^jn.  as  must  can  have  corresponded  to  the  Islamite 
be  read  in  2  Sam.  xr.  31 ) ;  see  also  Jahrb,    East. 

AA  2 
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we  yet  see  from  other  testimony  that  the  man  and  the  warrior 
was  not  necessarily  dishonoured  by  participating  in  such  par- 
suits.*  Even  in  the  heroes  of  this  period  playful  wit  and 
competition  in  various  sports  and  ingenious  inventions  were 
considered  graceful  accomplishments  in  prosperity  and  a  solace 
under  difiBculties;  and  the  people  found  in  iiiese  innocent 
resources  an  effective  weapon  against  the  evil  times^  to  ward 
off  despair  of  themselves  or  of  their  better  destiny.  This  is 
shown  in  the  history  of  Samson,  who  in  this  is  the  type  and 
ideal  of  his  nation. 

The  surest  sign  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  this  period  is 
the  appearance  of  a  popular  literature,  a  fact  which  on  closer 
inspection  seems  indisputable.  It  has  been  already  explained 
(p.  19  sqq.,  i.  p.  45  sqq.)  that  the  first  beginnings  of  Hebrew 
literature  go  back  to  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  That  these 
beginnings  not  only  retained  their  vitality  under  the  darkening 
shadows  of  the  time,  but  were  further  developed,  may  have  been 
very  much  owing  to  the  example  of  Israel's  Phenician  neigh- 
bours, who  were  long  practised  in  writing.  But  the  growth  of 
a  tolerably  extensive  popular  literature  in  these  centuries  is 
attested  by  many  proofs.  We  have  seen  (p.  164  sqq.)  the  strong 
tendency  of  the  age  to  a  half-poetical  literature  of  legal  ordi- 
nances. And  further,  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament  most 
important  remains  of  an  historical  work  composed  in  the  second 
half  of  this  period,  which  has  been  described  at  i.  p.  68  sqq.,  as 
the  oldest  known  to  us  of  such  length.  This  work  contained  not 
only  a  great  wealth  of  stories,  but  also  attempts  to  describe  the 
historical  origin  of  the  laws ;  not  mere  citations  from  popular 
songs,  but  also  artistic  compositions,  such  as  the  Blessing  of 
Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  And  this  was  certainly  not  the  first  his- 
torical work ;  as  is  proved  (i.  p.  64  sqq.)  by  many  fragments 
and  traces  of  very  early  writings.  Besides,  it  was  impossible 
that  songs  so  long  and  so  artistic  as  those  of  Deborah,  with  so 
marked  and  sustained  an  individual  character,  could  remain 
many  years  unwritten ;  and  that  they  were  in  fact  very  early 
written  down,  we  see  from  their  being  imitated  by  the  writer  of 
Jacob's  Blessing,  which  also  falls  within  this  period  (p.  291 
sq.).  Such  indications  prove  beyond  dispute  that  literature  had 
by  this  time  advanced  far  beyond  its  first  poor  beginnings. 

Thus  under  all  the  pressure  and  disquietude  of  the  times,  the 

'  Wo  tlo   not   hero  refor-so   much  to  timo  Ps.  xxx.  12  [11],  cxlix.  3,  as  to  the 

D.ivkl  (who  in  this  respoct  rather  repre-  participation  of  the  men  which  is  assamed 

Bonts  a  new  pluioo),  1  ^im.  zvi.  18,  xviii.  in  Judges  v.  1,  9  sq.,  and  to  S;iinsoii  iu 

10,  2  .Sam.  vi.  H-23,  and  from  a  later  Judges  xvi.  2o. 
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more  delicate  intellectual  arts  still  tried  to  grow  up ;  nor  could 
the  crushing  weight  keep  permanently  back  those  germs  of  a 
higher  life  which  lay  enfolded  in  the  Jahveh-religion.  But  in 
this  period,  when  all  superior  authority  incessantly  fluctuated, 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  people's  endeavours 
would  take  firm  root ;  and  unless  a  new  and  sounder  national 
life  had  arisen,  the  first  blossoms  of  an  upward-striving  culture 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 


C.  The  Commencement  op  impeepect  Human 

GOVEBNMENTS.      ThB   JuDGES. 

I.  Intboductoet. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  seen  in  what  manner  a  gradual, 
irremediable  decay  came  upon  that  form  of  the  Jahveh-religion 
in  which  it  first  appeared  among  the  people  which  it  sought  to 
influence.  Amid  its  youthful  luxuriance  and  vigour  there  was 
one  defect,  at  first  imperceptible,  but  soon  the  root  of  ever- 
growing mischief.  The  Theocracy,  by  pronouncing  any  human 
ruler  unnecessary  as  a  permanent  element  of  the  state,  lapsed 
into  anarchy,  weakness,  and  confusion.  Strengthened  in  this 
belief  by  her  first  success,  she  gradually  came  to  look  on  such  a 
human  ruler  as  opposed  to  her  very  essence;  she  was  stiflfened 
into  inaction  amid  the  evils  already  springing  out  of  this 
delusion,  and  repelled  the  salutary  measures  which  might  have 
saved  her.  Indeed  it  is  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
these  centuries  of  disorganisation,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
explanation  of  all  their  fortunes,  that  for  a  long  time  no  one 
dared  so  much  as  to  breathe  the  thought  of  nominating  a  man 
as  king. 

!•  But  where  disorganisation  is  at  work  in  the  domain  of 
the  soul,  new  life  is  already  trying,  though  secretly,  to  develop 
itself;  and  if  the  body  be  strong  enough  to  overleap  all  the 
intermediate  stages  between  the  decaying  past  and  its  better 
counterpart,  and  thus  await  the.  fortunate  moment  of  the  new 
birth,  it  may  hope  not  in  vain  to  begin  a  fresh  youth  under 
better  external  conditions.  When  a  nation  is  without  a  go- 
vernment strong  enough  to  repress  lawlessness  within  and  to 
protect  from  foes  without,  and  all  is  thus  resolved  into  a  con- 
dition*  which  philosophers  of  modem  times   falsely  call  the 

1  As  IB  xerj  strikiDgly  described  in  Is.  iii.  1  -7* 
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state  of  nature,  the  whole  people  very  soon  divides  once  more 
into  the  two  ranks  of  master  and  servant ;  around  those  who 
seem  strong  enough  to  protect,  gather  others  who  serve  them  in 
peace  and  war  for  the  sake  of  their  protection  ;  and  this  without 
the  sanction  of  existing  law,  but  by  internal  necessity,  as  if  by 
the  very  nature  of  human  things  a  new  order  must  spring  out 
of  chaos.  According  to  the  very  clear  descriptions  in  Deborah's 
songs,  all  Israel,  as  far  as  it  lay  within  her  circle  of  vision,  was 
divided  into  princes  and  people  ;*  the  people,  that  is  to  say, 
adhered  to  certain  individual  leaders,  each  of  whom  might  act 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Hence  the  nation  consisted 
of  innumerable  self-constituted  and  self-sustained  kingdoms, 
formed  wherever  some  chieftain  arose,  whom  individuals  or  the 
body  of  citizens  of  a  town  were  willing  to  serve.  But  in  each 
one  of  these  states  a  more  permanent  order  and  subordination 
have  a  tendency  to  arise.  Gaal  son  of  Jobel  entered  Shechem 
with  troops  raised  by  himself  (p.  343),  just  like  a  Condottiere  in 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  If  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion 
the  National  Assembly  was  ever  convened,  the  division  into 
tribes  was  far  from  being  the  ruling  principle,  as  in  the  days 
of  Moses  and  Joshua ;  but  the  *  corner-stones ' — i.e.  the  sup- 
ports or  princes  of  the  whole  nation — *of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel '  appear  in  the  assembly  with  their  armed  followers ;' 
and  still  the  single  city  of  Jabesh  purposely  absents  itself  (p. 
353).  This  gives  a  clear  intimation  what  form  things  were 
assuming,  in  the  disintegration  of  the  constitution  as  a  whole, 
and  the  corresponding  relaxation  of  the  ancient  relations 
among  the  tribes. 

Some  effort  to  escape  from  the  confusion  of  this  period  of 
anarchy  might  indeed  appear  in  various  ways ;  even  the  civic 
league  referred  to  at  p.  342  sqq.  might  originate,  as  far  as 
there  was  any  good  in  it,  in  a  blundering  attempt  of  this  kind, 
though  by  erecting  temples  to  the  Covenant-Baal,  as  well  as  to 
Jahveh,  it  recorded  its  own  condemnation.  Yet  no  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  more  easily  attained  than  this — that  from 
among,  or  in  place  of,  those  chiefbains  whom  an  inevitable 
necessity  had  created,  one  ruler  with  power  to  reunite  and 


*  The  chiefs  are  in  these  songs  not  once  They  are  described  as  those  who  ride  upon 

called  '  the  elders,'  as  they  were  probably  white  asses,  in  contrast  to  those  who  sit  in 

in  prose,  using  the  old  name  which  was  yehiclos,  or  those  who  (being  still  poorer) 

retiiined  from  the  division  into  tribes;  walk  on  the  road ;  for  it  is  better  (oven in 

but  *  the  tops'  ver.  2 ;  *  the  arbiters '  tv.  9,  ver.  10)  to  distinguish  only  these  two  main 

14 ;  *  the  nobles  *  ver.  13,  comp.  25 ;  *  the  classes  of  men ;  see  Judges  x.  4,  xii.  14. 

princes'  ver.  16,  comp.  Judges  x.  18 ;  •  the  '  Judges  xx.  2. 
holders  of  the  staff  of  jud^ent,'  ver.  14. 
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protect  the  whole  nation  should  at  length  go  forth  and  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  a  true  human  national  government  with  the 
Theocracy.  As  it  became  evident  that  the  nation  could  not 
permanently  dispense  with  an  earthly  government,  it  was 
forced  to  consent,  if  it  would  not  utterly  perish,  to  rally  round 
some  powerful  human  leader,  and  to  obey,  next  to  Jahveh,  a 
king  chosen  from  among  themselves.  And  in  fact  we  see  during 
this  period  not  a  few  rulers  whom  the  whole  people  more  or 
less  obeyed ;  as  if  that  human  monarchy  which  seemed  to  be 
an  inscrutable  necessity  were  everywhere  likely  to  assert  itself, 
and  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  only  became  more  oppressive 
with  delay. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  founded  on  the  Theo- 
cracy of  Jahveh  (p.  145  sqq.)  remained  in  all  the  best  of  the 
nation  for  centuries  so    fresh  and   strong,  that  leaders  who 
owed  their  elevation  to  circumstances  could  not  be  easily  trans- 
formed into  regular  kings,  even  if  they  could  reconcile  it  with 
their  own  religion ;  which,  as  the  example  of  Gideon  shows, 
was  by  no  means  always  the  case.     Therefore  to  exceptional 
dictators    the  state  offers  no  strong  resistance;   their  power 
over  the  people  arises  from  the  very  necessity  of  things,  and  is 
therefore  in  its  commencement  the  strongest  imaginable  force, 
the  immediate  working  of  an  irresistible  spirit,  carrying  the 
people  with  it  by  the  manifest  results  of  its  innate  energy ; 
infinitely   higher   and  stronger  than  that  of  many  a  king, 
however  properly  anointed  and  enthroned,  in  after  times,  when 
the  monarchy  had  been  established  once  for  all.     The  Book  of 
Judges  not  only  represents  these  rulers  as  in  general  raised  up 
by  Jahveh,^  but  also  in  the  case  of  those  whose  origin  or  whose 
great  deeds  it  more  particularly  describes,  mentions  how,  moved 
by  a  sudden  access  of  Jahveh's  spirit,  they  began  to  express 
their  greatness.^     Indeed  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  vivid  descriptions,  how  the  spirit  of  Jahveh  came  irresis- 
tibly upon  them  and  protected  them  from  the  people,  existed 
in  the  ancient  authorities  on  which  our  present  Book  of  Judges 
is  founded.     Even  from  the  scanty  memorials  which  we  still 
possess,  we  can  distinctly  see  that  these  giant  creators  and 
I>ioneers  of  human  sovereignty  in  combination  with  the  Theo- 
cracy, had  the  origin  of  their  power  not  in  chance  nor  in  their 

•  Judges  ii.  16;  comp.  iii.  0,  15 — words  more  poetic    language   in   vi.    34;    but 

of  tho  last  author.  curiously   not  of  Ehud,  whoso  act   wji«j 

«  Besides  Deborah,  who  as  prophetess  more  deliberately  carried  out,   and  w.is-, 

professes  of  course  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  moreover,  not  quite  worthy  of  a  prophet 

this  is  mentioned  in  iii.  10,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  later  narrn- 

and  elsewhere  of  Samson ;  of  Gideon  in  ton. 
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own  will,  but  in  tremendous  contests  with  the  evils  of  the  time. 
In  the  earliest  Judges  most  of  all,  as  Ehud  and  Gideon^  the 
native  power  of  rule  is  first  involuntarily  roused  at  some 
critical  moment  of  oppression  by  foreigners,  when  all  other 
help  is  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  deadly  resolve 
and  incalculable  energy  of  the  individual.  When  by  such 
wondrous  deeds  against  enemies  they  have  become  the  saviours 
and  benefactors  of  the  people,  and  their  commission  to  rule 
has  thus  received  the  seal  of  Heaven,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
is  their  preeminence  even  in  times  of  peace  gladly  acknow- 
ledged. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  at  least  in  the  earliest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Judges,  something  of  the  same  spirit  was 
continued  which  displayed  itself  first  and  with  mightiest  force 
in  Moses.  For  as  he  first,  in  time  of  urgent  need,  was  impelled 
solely  by  the  Spirit  to  become  the  redeemer  of  his  people,  and 
then  maintained  his  authority  solely  by  the  Spirit ;  so  they  also, 
though  with  less  measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  What  in  him 
was  most  marvellous  and  sublime,  is  continued  for  a  long  time 
in  them,  though  in  ever  feebler  oscillations;  as  in  the  New 
Testament  the  working  of  miracles  is  continued  to  the  Apostles. 
And  whenever  that  once  mighty  Spirit  began  to  breathe 
again  with  greater  strength,  it  restored  for  the  time  a  more 
stirring  life  and  a  firmer  cohesion  to  the  relaxed  disjointed 
body.  Thus  we  still  see  even  in  the  Judges  a  founda- 
tion for  the  same  wonderful  manifestations  as  in  Moses. 
Where  free  spiritual  activity  is  at  its  highest  tension,  the  most 
marvellous  results  are  evolved ;  and  in  these  great  men  the 
human  spirit,  in  perfect  trust,  allowed  itself  to  be  guided  . 
by  an  inspiration  of  free  Divine  energy.  This  is  the  miracle 
incomprehensible  to  the  world. 

Yet,  great  as  these  rulers  might  be,  their  power  over  the 
people  was  after  all  only  something  casual — a  favour  bestowed 
by  Heaven  upon  themselves,  which  might  come  and  go  without 
any  alteration  in  the  legal  bases  of  the  state ;  it  was  at  best 
only  tolerated,  not  regarded  as  legal  and  necessary.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  these  nilers  never  bore  the  name  Meleh  or 
Moshel  (answering  to  the  Greek  ^aaiXeus)^  King.  That  name 
would  have  ascribed  to  them  a  power  which  they  could  not 
claim — a  power  logically  and  necessarily  coextensive  with  the 
state  itself.  Therefore  the  name  Shofety  i.e.  Judge,  was  finally 
adopted,  after  it  had  become  apparent  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  people  gladly  availed  themselves,  in  judicial  matters,  either 
of  their  influence  and  possible  decision  by  the  strong  hand,  or 
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of  their  wise  counsel.  But  the  name  is  quite  unknown  in 
Deborah's  songs,  and  obviously  did  not  arise  till  a  later  time.* 
There  could  of  course  in  their  case  be  no  question  of  anointing, 
nor  of  hereditary  rank.  Their  power  manifestly  extended  over 
the  tribes  only  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  enforce  it;  indeed 
not  more  than  two  or  three  among  them  appear  to  have  ruled 
with  equal  authority  over  all.  Not  unfitly  was  the  whole  long 
period  between  Joshua  and  the  Kings  named  after  them,  al- 
though a  considerable  time  evidently  elapsed  before  any  Judge 
appeared,  and  the  earlier  ones  at  least  never  succeeded  each 
other  immediately.  But  all  that  was  greatest  in  those  times 
was  certainly  due  to  them ;  and  some  of  their  names  shine 
eternally  like  bright  stars  in  the  long  night  of  a  troubled  age. 

2.  It  thus  appears  that  in  those  centuries  the  people  received 
the  blessings  of  unity  and  fixed  order  as  rarely  as  the  land  the 
refreshment  of  thunder  showers.  As  in  very  ancient  times  it 
was  only  at  certain  moments  that  men  first  felt  the  full  power 
and  presence  of  the  Divine,  so  this  ancient  people  only  became 
at  times  aware  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  an 
earthly  sovereignty.  Separate  portions  indeed — tribes,  cities, 
or  provinces,  by  themselves — might  possibly  flourish,  if  fortune 
favoured ;  but  the  advantages  of  order  and  security  for  the 
whole  nation  never  endured  but  for  a  while. 

With  the  manner  of  life  and  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
individual  Judges  we  are  little  acquainted  in  detail,  because 
the  Book  of  Judges  only  gives  extracts  from  longer  narratives, 
often  of  a  very  meagre  description,  and  sometimes  only  the 
faint  echoes  of  earlier  tradition.  But  with  respect  to  Samuel, 
the  last,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Judges,  we  possess  some  more  circumstantial  descriptions  of 
the  mode  of  his  internal  administration,  whence  we  can  form 
an  approximate  idea  with  regard  to  many  of  the  other  Judges ; 
although  it  is  certain  that  any  fixed  habits  would  have  little 
chance  of  establishing  themselves  in  such  a  sphere. 

During  the  long  oppression  of  a  stormy  time,  the  nation  at 
last  gathered  more  and  more  unanimously  around  Samuel,  like 
terriBed  chickens  around  the  parent  hen.  In  his  spirit  they 
learned  to  put  their  trust ;  he  summons  a  National  Assembly, 

•  The  well-known  Carthaginian  Sitffctct  Israelite  namo  for  such  a  dignity  wouM 

derive  their  name  from  the  hamo  word,  rather  he  pvp  Judges  xi.  6,   11,  Is.  iii. 

hut  heinc  a  permanent  and  lepal  dignity  ^  x      *^        t_  t-t.     .        n 

in  the  state,  an'  not  in  the  least  worthy  of  f.  ^'     fosepbus,   however,   likes  to  call 

comparison.      Yet  it  was   assuredly  not  these  nilers  Monarchs  and  their  govern- 

without   some   influence  from  Phenician  m^nt  Monarchy  as  differing  both  from  the 

phraseology  that  the  name  became  finally  anteoedentpnestly' Aristocracy,  andfrom 

establish^ ;    especially    as  the  peculiar  ^^«  Kingdom  which  succeeded. 
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which  willingly  allows  itself  to  be  guided,  reproved,  admonished, 
and  judged,  by  him.^  This  commences  his  position  as  a  Judge ; 
but  this  had  really  existed  before,  at  all  events  in  the  memory 
of  an  earlier  age;  and  could  thus  easily  be  repeated  in  his 
case.  Yet  even  he  still  needed  a  glorious  victory,  and  the  com- 
plete deliverance  of  the  people,  to  confirm  his  dignity.*  But 
afterwards  he  governs  even  in  peace,  with  the  abiding  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  his  proved  strength  of  spirit ;  and  to 
facilitate,  both  for  himself  and  the  people,  his  judicial  functions, 
he  makes  a  yearly  circuit  through  several  places  of  ancient 
sanctity  in  the  centre  of  the  country, — Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Miz- 
peh, — which  were  also  not  too  remote  from  his  dwelling-place ; 
possibly  visiting  one  of  these  places  upon  each  of  the  three  chief 
yearly  festivals,  when  any  who  wished  their  cause  heard  could 
easily  await  him.^  But  he  always  returned  to  Bamah,  his  birth- 
place, where  he  had  his  altar  and  his  house,  and  finally  his 
tomb;  and  whither  those  who  sought  justice  constantly  re- 
paired to  him.  The  Book  of  Judges  in  like  manner  mentions 
the  dwelling  and  burial-place  of  each  of  the  Judges  after 
Gideon.*  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  no  Judge  had  his  seat 
necessarily  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  only  Eli,  being  at  the 
same  time  High  Priest,  dwelt  in  Shiloh;  each  of  the  others 
remained  in  his  natural  home.  The  National  Assembly  is  if 
possible  gathered  around  him ;  and  he  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  in  the  legalised  constitution  of  our  own  coun- 
tries the  prince  to  the  Estates.  It  is  not  however  necessarily 
bound  by  his  final  decision.*  Samuel  in  old  age  appoints  his 
sons  as  his  assistants ;  and  the  power  of  Gideon  and  other 
Judges  seems  gradually  to  have  devolved  on  their  sons ;  but 
the  people  are  not  bound  to  accept  them;^  and  through  the 
whole  of  this  long  period  there  was  no  successful  attempt  to 
make  the  highest  dignity  actually  hereditarj'.  So  simple  and 
so  wholly  dependent  on  mutual  confidence  this  office  always 
continued  to  be ;  and  scarcely  anywhere  in  early  antiquity  is  it 
so  easy  to  trace  the  original  character  of  a  new  supreme  power. 
3.  This  office,  however  circumscribed  and  dependent  on  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  however  slow  it  might  be  in  attaining  im- 
portance, at  least  supplied  in  some  measure  the  sore  need  of 
the  age,  and  thus  could  not  but  obtain  by  degrees  a  certain 
prescriptive    right,  and  so  accomplish   its    circle   of   possible 

>  1  Sam.  vii.  2,  6  sq.  15,  xvi.  31 ;   in  like  manner  r«spectinir 

«  Ibid.  vv.  7-16.  Joshua,  Joah.  xxiv.  30. 
»  Ibid.  V.  16.  »  1  Sam.  Tiii.  4-22. 

*  Judges  viii.  32,  x.  2,  4,  xii.  7,  10,  12,        •  1  Sam.  riii.  1  sq.,  6. 
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development.  From  the  inmost  heart  of  the  nation  these 
rulers  sprang;  from  its  grievous  oppression,  from  its  very 
blood.  The  priesthood,  until  far  later  times,  had  no  part 
therein ;  the  prophetess  Deborah,  in  her  office  as  Judge,  stands 
in  no  connection  with  the  sacerdotal  order.  Moreover,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  office  extended  only  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  evils  of  political  disorganisation  were  most  severely 
felt.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  317  sq.)  that  except  Othniel 
(whom  the  arranger  of  the  series  introduces  here  and  places 
first,  from  a  motive  peculiar  to  himself  as  a  Judean),  all  these 
Judges  taken  from  the  people  belong  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  tribes.  With  the  great  Gideon  the  office  reaches  its 
culminating  point  on  this  stage ;  *  it  seems  ready  to  pass  into 
monarchy,  if  the  strong  objections  already  explained  did  not 
present  a  continual  hindrance.  Once  indeed,  on  an  extraor- 
dinary occasion  in  the  middle  of  this  period,  a  ray  of  the  much- 
needed  light  flashes  suddenly  across  the  darkness:  when  the 
peoi>le,  in  a  moment  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm,  offer  to  the 
great  Gideon  the  hereditary  dignity.  But  in  implicit  reve- 
rence for  the  national  faith,  he  unhesitatingly  declines  it.* 
Afterwards,  when  Abimelech,  the  worst  of  his  sons,  by  the 
aid  of  a  city  infatuated  with  a  delusive  idea  of  freedom,  forcibly 
made  himself  king,'  his  short  but  cruel  and  detested  reign 
strengthened  the  former  dread  of  such  a  government,  and  long 
postponed  the  necessity  which  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The 
general  helplessness  and  confusion  were  but  increased,  and 
matters  brought  to  such  an  extremity,  that  no  choice  remained 
but  total  destruction  or  the  subordination  of  that  fear  to  a 
higher  one. 

II.  Number,  Order,  and  Chronology  op  the  Judges. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  even  in  the 
unconnected  series  of  these  exceptional  rulers,  there  is  an 
internal  law  of  progress,  and  that  with  the  development  of  the 
age  the  time  of  the  Judges  must  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
periods.  Gideon  and  his  times  form  the  culminating  point  of 
these  centuries  and  their  rulers ;  the  Judges  who  preceded  him 
differ  from  him  as  widely  as  those  who  followed.  But  we  must 
first  give  some  general  expositions  of  the  chronology  of  the 
several  Judges  and  the  entire  period, 

1.  The  Book  of  Judges,  or  the  authority  on  which  it  relies 

'  Not  without  reason  is  Gideon  placed        *  Judg.  Wii.  22  sq. 
foremost,  even  in  Heb.  xi.  32.  '  Judges  ix. 
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« 

in  iii.  7-xvi,  enumerates,  including  Samson  and  Abimelech 
(king  for  a  short  time),  precisely  twelve  rulers  before  Eli,  each 
with  a  definite  computation  of  his  period  of  rule  and  of  the 
preceding  interval  of  oppression  by  external  enemies ;  so  that 
all  the  periods  named  might  be  consecutive.*  This  is  evidently 
a  first  attempt  to  malce  a  sort  of  survey  of  times,  events,  and 
rulers  belonging  to  this  dark  period,  using  for  that  purpose  the 
conspicuous  names  of  the  Judges.  But  although  such  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  all  these  scattered  memories  together  on  one 
uniting  thread  is  better  than  nothing,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  finding  in  it  more  than  it  contains. 

For  in  the  first  place,  certain  traces  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  before  Eli  and  Samuel  there  were  more  of  these  rulers 
than  the  twelve.  We  cannot  indeed  appeal  with  certainty  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  Samuel's  speeches,  where  a  certain  Sedan 
seems  to  be  named.^  This  discourse  is  only  given  by  the  last 
author  but  one  of  the  Books  of  Samuel ;  and  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  from  such  a  source  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  high 
antiquity,  or  an  addition  to  the  number  of  great  men  known 
to  us.  We  have  rather  every  reason  to  regard  this  name  as 
only  a  corruption  of  Abdon,  so  called  elsewhere ; '  respecting 
whose  deeds,  however,  the  author  must*  have  known  from 
earlier  writings  more  than  we  now  have  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 
But  Deborah's  Song  (ver.  6)  distinctly  names  two  Judges 
before  her  own  time,  one  of  whom  at  least  is  foreign  to  the 
series  of  twelve.  The  first  of  the  two,  Shamgar,  we  certainly 
do  find  introduced  with  a  very  brief  notice  in  iii.  31 ;  but  that 
this  is  a  mere  interpolation  by  the  last  author  but  one  (who 
was  induced  by  Deborah's  Song  to  introduce  what  very  little  he 
knew  of  Shamgar  from  other  sources),  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  any  chronological  data,  the  exceptional  style  in  which  this 


.*  This  is  however  by  no  moans  clear  one  year  (in  Theo^hWxiB  ad  Atdolycum  i\\. 

from  X.  8,  where  the  prrsent  author,  fol-  24)  seems    only   to  have   originHted    in 

lowing  his  Huthority,  appears  to  continue  Shamgar,  but   is  curiously  placed   after 

from    the  year   last   nnnied    in   v«r.   3;  Samson,  whom  in  other  respects  he  greatly 

though  ho   has  rendered   the  connection  resembles;  and  the  Samanja  placed  after 

difficult  if  not  impossible  by  interpolating  Samson  in  Josephi  Hyp&mnest,  xi.  edit, 

vv.  5-7.     Comp.  i.  p.  Ct.  Fabric,  (or  even  Samanja  and  Samir  nc- 

*  1  Sam.  xii.   11.     The  LXX.  made  a  cording  to  the  Latin   translation,  which 

false  guess  at  Banik;  quite  as  incorrectly,  here  .and  elsewhere  often  differs,  without 

the  Kabbis  explain  it  by  n  }3  l>oiifi  Sojt,  any  uxplnnation  from  Fabriciu8)must  r1>o 

i.e.  Samson.     r,nt  a   man's  "namo  nS  is  certainly  be  the  same.     The '  A  fiMa^d^  m 

.               r».i      •'  =  !  the  long  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Mag- 
found   in   1   Chron.  vii.  17.      The  judge  nosinns  iii.  is  probably  a  corruption  from 

•L>.>,  mentionol  by  Ibn-Abu-Osiibia  in  *Ai/3   koI   'A/iiiv  'AftaZd^ou  (1  Kings  and 

\ho  Journ.  A^.  1854,  ii.  p.  213  is  a  cor-  Esther)  and  not  a  Judge  at  all. 

ruption  of  Rirak.    Also  Samer,  who  rule<l  *'^°S-  ^"'  ^^"^°- 
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one  hero  is  mentioned,^  and  the  undeniable  break  of  the  con- 
text.* This  leads  us  conversely  to  the  important  fact  that  the 
series  of  twelve,  with  the  chronological  data,  were  previously 
known  to  this  author  from  an  earlier  book.  The  other  Judge 
named  by  Deborah,  Jael,  is  indeed  involved  in  still  greater 
obscurity ; '  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  is  really  identical 
with  the  Jair,  who  is  now  ranked  as  far  down  as  the  seventh  of 
the  twelve.  The  letters  of  the  names  do  not  dififer  too  much ; 
and  other  independent  reasons  which  will  presently  appear 
favour  the  opinion  that  this  Jair  lived  in  very  early  times,  and 
before  Deborah. 

Further,  the  rulers  appear  at  the  first  glance  as  if  judging 
the  whole  country ;  and  certainly  there  would  be  no  opposi- 
tion if  ever  a  ruler  were  applied  to  by  tribes  beyond  his  own 
immediate  domain.  But  on  looking  into  the  matter  by  the 
help  of  all  traces  that  are  still  discernible,  we  find  the  circle  of 
each  Judge's  functions  very  distinctly  limited.  Except  Othniel, 
who  stands  first  and  in  a  peculiar  position,  they  belong  (those 
mentioned  by  Deborah  included)  neither  to  Judah  nor  to 
Simeon,  as  was  explained  at  p.  317  sq. ;  and  granting  that 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  tribes,  the  influence  of  Deborah 
and  Gideon  may  perhaps  have  extended  to  all  the  rest,  yet  the 
achievements  of  Jephthah  belong  principally  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  Samson  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Philistine  west. 
It  is  still  more  evident  that  each  hero  had  his  own  special 
scene  of  action,  where  even  after  his  death  his  deeds  were  pro- 
perly i>raised  and  commemorated.  Deborah  is  the  typical  pro- 
phetess of  the  northern,  Gideon  the  great  hero  of  the  central 
tribes;  Jephthah  the  pride  of  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
which  boasted  of  him  as  its  deliverer  and  protector ;  Samson 
the  ideal  of  joyous  strength,  struggling  at  unequal  odds  against 
Philistine  ascendancy.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  the 
most  important  authorities  employed  by  the  first  author  of 
this  book,  were  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  we  have,  first,  Deborah's  Song ;  then  two  large  portions 
respecting  Gideon  and  his  sons,  chap,  vi-viii,  and  ix,  each  of 
which  may  be  still  distinguished  by  its  very  peculiar  language, 
cli.  ix.  containing  especially  vivid  delineations  of  ancient  times ; 

*  For  it  is  clear  that  elsewhere,  eron  from  whatever  side  wc  regard  it,  Shamgar 
where  a  short  notice  of  some  Judges  is     appears  to  bo  interpolated. 

giv«»n,  as  x.  1-4,  xii.  8-15,  the  historical  ■  He  certainly  cannot  be  identical  with 

mothoil  and  treatmcut  are  quite  different  the  woman  name  1  by  Deborah  in  ver.  24  ; 

from  iii.  31.  frince  he  is  placed  by  Deborah  in  earlier 

*  Fur  Deborah's  time  is  in  iv.  1  imme-  times,  while  she  was  Deborah's  contem- 
diately  connected  with  Ehul's  death  in  porary,  a  woman  of  a  nomad  race,  and 
iii.  30,  exactly  like  viii.  33,  z.  1 ;  sd  that  anything  but  a  Judge. 
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and  then  the  Book  of  Samson,  again  widely  diiflferent,  which 
evidently  originally  embodied  a  complete  cycle  of  peculiar  tra- 
ditions. We  may  safely  say  that  all  parts  of  the  country  con- 
tributed, from  their  ancient  deeds  and  their  special  literature, 
to  the  formation  of  this  Book  of  the  Twelve  Judges.  Its  first 
compiler,  certainly  a  Judean,  felt  himself  bound  to  name  one 
Judge  of  that  tribe,  and  found  none  but  Othniel.  And  that 
period  of  separation  and  dismemberment  is  faithfully  mirrored  in 
this  book  devoted  to  it,  in  which  the  histories  of  single  regions  or 
individual  heroes,  into  which  in  the  absence  of  any  real  unity 
the  national  history  is  broken  up,  are  but  slightly  and  out- 
wardly connected,  not  fused  into  a  compact  whole,  as  was 
possible  in  the  history  of  Moses  or  of  David. 

But  of  the  Twelve  Judges,  whom  an  early  compiler  took 
pains  to  muster  in  a  compact  series,  we  see  that  several  were 
afterwards  remembered  only  in  the  most  general  way.  Of  five 
—Tola  and  Jair  x.  1-4,  Ibzan,*  Elon  and  Abdon  xii.  8-16 — 
our  knowledge  from  the  present  book  is  very  slight ;  and  though 
the  last  author  may  have  still  further  abbreviated  or  even  trans- 
posed— as  in  the  case  of  Abdon,  who  according  to  p.  364  is  else- 
where placed  between  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  but  stands  in  the 
present  Book  of  Judges  after  the  latter — he  can  hardly  have 
altered  much,  as  he  found  the  round  number  twelve  and  the 
chronology  already  fixed.  And  the  fact  that  those  Judges  of 
whom  very  little  is  related  seem  in  the  present  series  intention- 
ally placed  together,  and  pushed  down  to  near  the  end,  enables 
us  to  estimate  what  a  very  faint  remembrance  must  have  been 
preseiTcd  of  them.  In  like  manner,  the  chronology  under 
some  of  the  Judges  approves  itself  as  an  accurate  recollection ; 
as  when  Jephthah  is  said  to  have  ruled  six  years,  Ibzan  seven, 
Elon  ten,  Abdon  eight ;  even  the  twenty-three  years  of  Tola's 
rule  and  the  twenty-two  of  Jair's  might  be  added  to  this  list-. 
But  the  other  numbers  appear  at  the  first  glance  to  be  merely 
round  estimates.  Eighteen  years  is  the  duration  both  of  MoaVs 
andof  Ammon's  ascendancy ;  ^  eight  years  that  of  the  more  distant 
Arameans,  and  seven  that  of  the  equally  remote  Midianites;' 
the  land  has  eighty  years'  peace  after  Ehud's  victory,  forty  after 
Deborah's  and  after  Gideon's;*  the  supremacy  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  lasts  twenty  years,  that  of  the  Philistines  forty ;  and  during 

>  The  LXX,  pronounce  this  'A/9oi<r<r<£y,     Heshbon,  mentioned  p.  206,  is  found  in 
which    is  J-V^fc?  5  Clem.  Alex.  •AjSaT^ai' ;     Judith  v.  15  as  'EcrcjS^. 

Eusebius  'Zff€fi<i>y,  even 'E<rj8c6v  in  Theo-        '  t^^P' '^^' }^' \^' 

philua  ad  Autolyc.  iii.  24  ;  while  the  city        ,  JJ?^;  -  |.  -  U^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
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twenty  of  these  forty  years,  Samson  is  Judge.'  These  are 
almost  all  the  chronological  data  which  the  book  affords. 

Now  it  is  very  plain  that  those  who  at  the  time  when  the 
present  series  of  twelve  was  arranged,  were  still  known  as 
the  greatest  among  these  rulers,  must  have  actually  lived  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Deborah  in  her  Song,  ver. 
6,  alludes  to  earlier  Judges  between  the  time  of  Moses  and 
herself;  Gideon  with  his  sons  belongs  evidently  to  a  period  in 
many  respects  further  developed  than  that  of  Deborah — an 
epoch  of  full  bloom,  beyond  which  everything  was  always  falling 
into  confusion ;  Jephthah  is  in  the  very  midst  of  this  increasing 
confusion ;  Samson  contends  against  it,  but  only  as  an  indi- 
vidual— with  giant  strength,  but  in  vain.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  succession  of  these  heroes  is  historical.  But  with  regard 
to  the  others,  whose  remembrance  had  already  almost  died  out, 
it  is  obvious  that  their  present  order  is  not  strictly  accurate. 
They  are  all  crowded  together  around  Jephthah  at  the  end  of 
the  scries ;  ^  and  they  seem  to  be  arranged  among  themselves 
conventionally  according  to  tribes.  Thus  the  two  from  Zebulon 
are  placed  together ; '  and  if  Abdon,^  according  to  the  indication 
just  noticed  (p.  364),  stood  originally  before  Jephthah  and 
second  after  Gideon,  the  representatives  of  Ephraim  go  in 
pairs,  as  well  as  those  of  Gilead ;  and  the  series  would  only  then 
pass  to  Zebulon,  the  most  northern  tribe.  Finally,  nothing  is 
told  of  any  of  them  but  their  descent  and  their  dwelling  and 
burial-place,  and  of  three  their  numerous  oflFspring.  And  so  it 
might  happen,  that  the  only  one  of  the  five  (except  Abdon)  who 
is  again  mentioned,  Jair  of  Gilead,  is  in  this  arrangement 
placed  immediately  before  Jephthah,  although  shown  by  indi- 
cations which  will  be  pointed  out  presently,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  first  third,  or  even  the  first  quarter,  of  the  period. 

2.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  we  cannot  employ  the  dates 
respecting  this  entire  period  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges  ch. 
iii-xvi.  for  a  continuous  chronology;  or  rather  that  the  last 
author  himself  did  not  design  that  they  should  be  so  employed. 
For  when  he  represents  the  people,  after  the  death  of  a  great 
hero,  as  falling  again  into  sin,  then  subjugated,  and  then  de- 
livered by  a  succeeding  hero,  he  gives  the  duration  of  the  sub- 
jugation, and  of  the  repose  which  followed  victory,  but  not  that 

1  Judges  iv.  3,  xiii.  1,  xv.  20.  Thnt  these  tigation,  may  hare  originally  occurred  in 

twenty  years  in  xv.  20  (repeated  x^^.  31)  many  other  similar  cases, 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  forty  mentioned        *  Judges  x.  1-4,  xii.  8-15. 
in  xiii.  1,  is  clearly  marked  Ly  the  addi-        ■  Ibid.  xii.  8-12. 

tion  D^HK^D  ^tD^l ;  comp.  viii.  28.    But        *  ^^'^^-  *"'•  ^3-16. 
•what  hero  becomes  evident  on  close  inves- 
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of  the  interval  preceding  the  subjugation ;  for  it  cannot  be 
meant  that  the  subjugation  always  followed  immediately  npon 
the  ruler's  death.  On  reckoning  together  all  the  successive 
dates,  we  should  obtain  a  result  of  390  years*  from  Cbushan- 
rishathaim  to  the  death  of  Samson ;  but  the  deceptive  character 
of  such  a  computation  is  self-evident.  K  therefore  we  wish  to 
draw  up  some  more  deBnite  chronology,  we  must  both  look 
around  for  other  testimony,  and  examine  carefully  the  various 
forms  which  the  dates  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  from  the  causes 
above  stated,  may  have  assumed. 

Now  here  we  come  across  the  statement  in  1  Kings  vi  1, 
that  480  years  elapsed  from  the  Exodus  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign.     But  for 
this  statement,  we  should  find  in  the  Old  Testament  no  general 
determination  whatever  of  the  whole  period  from   Moses  to 
the  building  of  the  Temple.     This  statement,  however,  ap- 
proves itself  as  perfectly  accurate,  whether  we  look  to  the 
sources  whence  it  is  apparently  derived  (i.  p.  76),  or  compare 
it  with  all  other  landmarks  of  history  and  chronology  among 
tbe  Hebrews  and  other  nations.   How  admirably  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  early  history,  has   been   already  shown  in  i.  pp.  392, 
401  sqq.;  how  exactly  it  fits  into  the  well-ascertained  chronology 
of  later  times,  will  appear  from  the  life  of  Solomon.*    But  it  has 
been  already  proved  (i.  p.  204  sqq.),  that  during  these  centuries 
there  existed   in   Israel  a  continuous  chronology  which  was 
reckoned  from  the  Exodus,  the  deliverance  of  the  nation.     We 
need  not  assume  that  this  chronology  was  commenced  imme- 
diately in  the  first  moment  of  liberation;  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  forty  years  of  the  desert  and  the  period  of  the  first 
conquest  of  Canaan  were  already  passed,  before  the  chronology, 
like  so  many  other  things  (p.  259  sqq.),  was  arranged,  beginning 
from  the  first  year  of  the  Exodus ;  for  Israel  then  felt  too  proud 
to  conform  its  chronology  to  that  of  any  foreign  people,  Egyp- 
tians,  Phenicians,  or  Babylonians.      But  as   apparently  this 
sacerdotal  chronology  was  not  then  used  in  common  life,  and  as 
(according  to  i.  p.  133  sqq.)  historiography  separated  more  and 
more  into  the  popular  and  the  sacerdotal,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  events  of  the  times  after  Moses  and  Joshua  are  often 

'  370  in  Lactantius  Institut,  iv.  5,  by  a  of  Scripture ;  and  yet  be  is  here  compelled 

slip  of  the  pen.  by  a  chronological  statement  in  the  Kew 

^  TliJH  number  has  been  again  rejected  Testament  to  ro;ect  one  found  in  the  Old! 

in  infKlorn  times,  especially  by  Clinton  in  On    equally    superficial     grounds    P.   J. 

his  Fasti  Hellmici  i.   p.   313.      JJut   his  Junker    (in     his    Fortschungen    iiber   dh 

whole    treatise,   *  Scripture    Chronology,'  Geschichie  des  AUerthumes,  Leipzig,  1863) 

rusts  upon   the  assumption,   now  recog-  rejects  the  number   480.      See  also  the 

nised  as  untenable,  of  the  literal  accuracy  Jahrb,  der  Bibl,  Wiss,  z.  p.  260. 
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related  without  the  constraint  of  this  continuous  chronology, 
and  with  only  more  general  notices  of  time ;  the  years  of  the 
Judges  being  specified  when  the  deeds  of  those  heroes  were  the 
principal  subject  (so  in  Judges  iii-xvi),  and  single  events  being 
defined  by  the  time  of  some  High  Priest,  or  other  such  general 
indications  (so  in  Judges  xvii-xxi). 

As  the  rule  of  the  Judges  was  neither  unbroken  nor  legally 
recognised  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  priests  naturally 
attended  but  little  to  the  years  of  an  individual's  rule,  so  long 
as  he  still  lived.  But  when  the  entire  period  was  past,  and  men 
began  to  desire  a  distinct  retrospect  of  its  more  important  points, 
they  doubtless  grouped  together  the  twelve  Judges  who  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  existing  book  (p.  364),  with  such  brief  notices  of 
them  as  we  still  find  with  regard  to  five  of  the  number  (p.  367) ; 
giving  the  length  of  rule  as  far  as  remembrance  was  possible  in 
each  individual  case.  Another  independent  object  must  have 
been  combined  with  this :  to  connect  in  some  broad,  intelligible 
scheme  the  many  successive  wars  and  victories  of  those  480 
years.  Looking  back  at  the  expiration  of  the  480  years  on 
their  many  vicissitudes,  it  might  seem  fitting  to  divide  the 
whole  into  twelve  equal  parts  of  forty  years  each.  That  the 
number  forty  is  among  certain  nations  a  round  number,  is  easily 
said ;  but  even  every  round  number  must  have  had  in  the  begin- 
ning a  real  meaning,  and  therefore  a  limited  application.  In 
this  case  approximate  numbers  may  have  existed  for  some  of  the 
twelve  periods.  For  the  forty  years'  sojourn  of  Israel  in  the 
desert  was  certainly  a  very  ancient  belief.  David  had  reigned 
rather  longer  than  forty  years,*  but  the  surplus  might  be 
easily  dispensed  with.  The  division  of  the  whole  time  till  the 
death  of  David  into  twelve  times  forty  years,  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  number  480  itself,  the  accepted  basis  of  the 
calculation ;  it  being  then  easy  to  assume  twelve  generations,  of 
forty  years  each.*     Thus  to  every  forty  years  a  great  hero  and 

'  Forty  years  and  a  half,  according  to  2  from  Moses  to  DanJ  only  five  generations 

Sam.  V.  i  sq. ;  though  in   1  Kings  ii.  11  are  reckoned  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  1  Chron. 

the  half  year  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  ii.  10-13,  comp.  with  Num.  i.  7.     But  in 

brevity.     The  notorious  assumption  that  the   High    Priest's    family    they    really 

Saul,   David,   and  Solomon  each  reigned  counted  from  Ahima'u  the  son  of  Zadok, 

forty  years  is  found  on  investigation  to  who  was  High  Priest  under  David,  twelve 

bo  as  Kaseless  as  that  which  reveals  still  generations  back   to  Aaron,  1  Chron.  v. 

grosser  ignorance,  that  Saul,  David,  and  20-35,  which  nearly  (though  not  exactly) 

Solomon,  were  significant  names.  tallies.  It  was  therefore  possible  that  twelve 

'■*  The  chronology  was  no  doubt  vari-  such  High  Priests  should  pretty  nearly 

ously  reckoned :   e.g.  from  Samuel  up  to  correspond  to  these  twelve  cycles  of  forty 

Levi  exactly  twenty  generations,  and  there-  years ;  and  that  several  narrators  did  actu- 

foro  up  to  Moses  about  ten  or  twelve,  were  ally  carry  out  this  idea,  is  evident  from  the 

counted  in  1  Chron.  v.  7-13,comp.w.l8-23;  statements  of  Clem.  Alex.  Stromatai.  21, 

whereas  from  Judah  to  David  only  ten,  and  where  *Oiio6s  (W)  i  rod  'A/So^trou  (the 
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an  imporfcant  event  appear  to  have  been  assigned,  perhaps  thus: 
1)  Moses  and  the  desert.  2)  Joshua  and  the  prosperous  rule  of 
the  elders.*  3)  The  war  with  Chushan-rishathaim,  and  Othniel. 
4)  The  Moabites  and  Ehud.  5)  The  Arameans  and  Jair.'  6)  The 
Canaanites  under  Jabin,  and  Deborah.  7)  The  Midianites  and 
Gideon.     8)  Tola,  of  whose  adversaries  we  are  now  ignorant. 

9)  The  Ammonites  and  the  Philistines,  or  Jephthah  and  Samson.' 

10)  The  Philistines  and  Eli.  11)  Samuel  and  Saul.-*  12)  David, 
Without  some  such  hypothesis,  the  origin  of  the  leading  num- 
bers given,  both  in  Judges  iii-xvi,  and  in  reference  to  Eli,  and 
to  Samuel  and  Saul,  is  inexplicable.  For  at  some  one  defi- 
nite time  the  begimiing  must  have  been  made  of  resolving 
all  these  periods  into  forties,  as  the  fundamental  number.* 
Moreover  Jephthah  says,  what  quite  accords  with  this,  that  300 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  occupation  of  the  districts  between 
Moab  and  Ammon  in  the  last  year  of  Moses'  life,  to  his  own 
time.^  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  within  every  forty  years, 
smaller  numbers,  as  20,  18,  22,  &c.,  might  be  admitted  for 
particular  events.  Finally,  as  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  the 
twelve  Judges  from  Othniel  to  Samson  must  have  been  connected 
with  this  diflFerent  mode  of  reckoning ;  and  many  changes  must 
have  been  gone  through,  before  the  numbers  and  the  series  of 
Judges  assumed  the  form  in  which  the  last  author  but  one  put 

patronymic  is  wanting ;  tho  pronunciation    to  this  period;  that  ho  gained  his  cities  by 
y!|C^»5^,  though  conceivable,  is  incorrect    victories  over  the  Arameans,  follows  from 

acconling  to  the  laws  for  forming  Hebrew    ^^^^  ^f  ,^^^°  ^}\^^  P-  ^^^  ^^-    A^^'^* 

names,  for  l^>2\$)  is  quite  correctly  made    J"^  \«  J"^&««  ^  ^'  ^'«  ^^VT'^^''\^'' 
•"'       ^  •'be  shown  at  Kamon ;  which,  by  the  de- 

a  contemporary  of  Deborah  ;  see  on  Judg.  gcription  in  Polybius  Hist.  v.  70,  was  not 

xvni.  30  and  xx.  28,  p.  313  note.     Yet  far  from  Pella,  and  consequently  on  tho 

.Tosephus  Ant.  xx.  10  reckons  thirteen  High  further  side  of  the  northern  Jordan. 
Priests   for  the    entire    period,   without        »  it  follows  from  Judges  x.  7,  that  ac- 

naming  them.  cording  to  tho  original  meaning  of  tho 

*  As  according  to  p.  2o4  note,  not  forty  arrangement  these  two  should  be  contcm- 

bit  only  about  twenty-five  years  are  as-  poraries;  therefore  the  number  in  xiii.  1 
cribed  to  Joshua,  it  might  bo  assumed  that .  must  be  derived  from  a  fresh  source,  the 

the  *  Elders'  ruled  for  tho  rest  of  the  forty  Book  of  Samson. 

years.    In  the  existing  narrative  of  Judges         <  That  these  two  should  in  all  proba- 

ii.  7-10  (Josh,  xxiv.  31),  tho  number  of  bility  occupy  a  period  of  forty  years,  will 

these  years  is  omitted;  in  Josephus  Ant.  be  shown  afterwards,  in  treating  of  Saul; 

vi.  6.  4,  and  Georgius  Syncellus  Ckron.  i.  on  Eli  see  1  Sam.  iv.  18. 
p.  284,  the  •  Anarchy,'  i.e.  the  interval  be-        *  Such  numbers  as  the  three  years  until 

tween  Joshua  and  tho  Judges,  lasts  eighteen  the  beginning  of  Abimelech's  overtlirow 

years.  Africanus  assigned  even  thirty  years  in  Judges  ix.  22,  are  of  a  very  different 

to  the  Mders,  according  to  Eusebius  Prtpp.  description  and  colouring,   and    are  de- 

Evang.  x.  10,  Chron.  i.  p.  157 ;  originally  rived  unquestionably  from   very  ancient 

the  number  was  probably  fixed  at  fifteen  authorities. 

years  only.  Othniel  (Foaoi/i^A  in  the  LXX.),         •Judges    xi.    26.      But  the  conrerso. 

according  to  all  traditions,  marks  tho  sue-  opinion  that  the  number  480  in  1  Kings 

ceeding  genera^  ion.  w.  1  was  attained  merely  by  an  artificial 

3  That  tho  eighty  years  in   Judges  iii.  calculation  of  twelve  generations,  I  con- 

30  are  formed  from   twice  forty  is  clear  sider  incorrect,  because  the  number  wonld 

from  the  context ;  and  as  we  see  from  p.  then  be  484,  and  because  there  is  no 

301  sq.,  365,  Jair  may  very  well  be  removed  sufficient  basis  for  any  such  hypothesis. 
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them  together,  obviously  from  manifold  authorities,  in  the  pas- 
sage Judges  iii-xvi. 

Thus  the  two  calculations,  when  the  one  has  been  traced  to 
its  origin,  are  found  not  to  diflFer  near  so  widely  as  might  at 
first  sight  appear ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  so  few  books 
have  been  preserved  to  us  oul  of  the  former  wealth  of  historical 
works,  and  that  we  are  therefore  in  many  cases  thrown  back  on 
internal  evidence. 

3.  But  after  the  Grecian  period  the  readers  of  the  now  sacred 
books,  perceiving  the  apparent  contradictions  between  the 
statement  in  1  Kings  vi.  1  and  most  of  the  other  accounts,*  and 
wanting  a  clue  to  the  right  solution,  were  led,  by  the  then  pre- 
valent desire  for  definite  views  on  every  point,  into  manifold 
errors ;  which,  with  the  freedom  assumed  then  and  even  till  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  they  had  little  hesitation  in  trans- 
ferring to  the  text  itself.  Similar  phenomena  reappear  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  Old  Testament  dates,  as  has  already 
been  shown  at  i.  pp.  276, 400  sqq.  As  some  of  these  hypotheses 
have  acquired  historical  importance,  we  must  here  add  a  brief 
explanation. 

Even  the  LXX.  made  some  alterations.  In  1  Kings  vi.  1 
they  read  440  years  for  480,  probably  from  some  peculiar  mode 
of  computation  of  all  ancient  numbers ;  like  Josephus  when  he 
assigns  to  Solomon  eighty  years  instead  of  forty .^  In  like 
manner  in  Josh.  v.  6  (Cod.  Vat.)  they  alter  the  forty  years  in 
the  desert  into  forty-two ;  evidently  from  taking  the  threat  of 
forty  years'  abode  therein  Num.  xiv,  which  strictly  speaking  is 
certainly  assigned  to  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  to  mean 
literally  that  the  full  forty  years  were  then  to  follow. 

Very  diflFerent  was  the  method  pursued  by  the  learned  men 
of  that  school  which  Josephus  and  others  followed ;  they  ac- 
cepted the  separate  numbers  in  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  standard. 
Josephus,  never  a  good  chronologer,  reckoned  592  years '  in- 
stead of  the  480 ;  this  number  is  produced  if  we  add  to  the  390 
spoken  of  at  p.  368,  the  twenty  years  of  Samson  (p.  367),  and 


•  This  is  all  that  can  be  said,  for  as  to  his  own  views ;  for  ho  assigns  to  tho 
appears  on  the  surface,  Jephthah  ought  to  Elders  after  Joshua,  though  only  inci- 
havo  spoken  in  Judges  xi.  26  not  of  300,  dentally  (Ant,  vi.  6.  4),  eighteen  years, 
but  of  more  than  360  years.  which  he  here  forgets  to  redcon  ;  and  to 

•  Josephus  A^t.  viii.  7,  8.  Saul,  according  to  another  reading,   he 

•  Ibid.  viii.  3.  1  ;  also  x.  8.  6 ;  but  gave  twenty-two  years.  If  we  add  to  this 
comp.  the  statements  in  vii.  3.  2 ;  xi.  4.  the  twenty  years  named  in  1  Sam.  vii.  2, 
8 ;  and  ix.  14.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tho  total  amounts  to  632  years!  and  some 
Ant.  XX.  10,  and  Against  Avion  ii.  2,  he  actually  reckoned  so  many.  Theophilus 
reckons  for  this  same  period  612  yean;  ad  Autolyc,  iii.  21  allows  566  years;  but 
which  is  certainly  more  correct  according  comp.  ch.  24. 

D  B  2 
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then  the  forty  years  of  Eli,  thus  obtaining  450  years  as  the  period 
of  the  Judges  up  to  Samuel ;  *  and  if  to  these  450  we  then  add 
the  forty  of  the  Desert,  twenty-six  of  Joshua,  twelve  of  Samuel, 
twenty  of  Saul,^  forty  of  David,  and  four  of  Solomon  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple ;  making  altogether  142  years  more. 

The  great  reputation  enjoyed  by  Josephus  long  turned  the 
scale  among  many,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  in  favour  of  this 
ill-grounded  number  592;  and  the  Exodus  was  consequently 
pushed  back  to  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  Egyp- 
tian dynasty.  But  no  unanimous  opinion  ever  prevailed  on  the 
subject.  The  survey  of  the  whole  period  which  is  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  with  some  remarkable  variations  from 
the  ordinary  accounts,'  shows  that  at  that  time  the  interval 
between  Moses  and  Solomon  was  estimated  by  some  at  450 
years,  by  others  at  543  years  7  months.  Africanus  reckoned 
oven  744  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
Eusebius,  who  disapproves  of  this,  and  wrote  a  long  treatise  on 
the  question,  computed  the  years  given  by  the  addition  of  all 
the  numbers  at  exactly  600 ;  but  he  considers  this  number  too 
high,  because  only  five  generations  are  mentioned  between  Moses 
and  David,  and  therefore  approves  the  480  years  given  in  1  Kings 
vi.  1.  Yet  he  harmonises  the  two  computations  by  reckoning 
in  all  the  years  of  foreign  rule  with  those  of  the  Judges.*  These 
years  however  together  are  only  111,  not  120  or  112.  This  led 
a  scholar  in  modern  times  to  suggest  the  converse  ide%  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  purposely  deducted  the  111 

*  Up  tx>  this  point  the  calculation  in  Acts  ed.   Venet ;    comp.    Georgius    Syncellus 

xii«.  20  is  in  entire  acconlance  with  this.  Chronogr.  i.  p.  333  wl.  Bonn.,  who  delibe- 

Iti  deviation   commences   with   Saul,   to  rately  rejected  the  good  foiindatioa  Liid 

whom  it  ascribes  forty  years — evidently  by  Eusebius.      Eusebius,   however,  does 

the  more  antique  view,  if  it  is  supposed  certainly  make  out  the  480  years  capri- 

to  include  Samuel's  years.  ciously,  entirely  omitting  the  Judge  Elon, 

"^  Josephus  Ant.  v.  1.  29;  vi.  13.  5  ;  14.  together  with  Abassan  (which  bad  been 

9.     In  the  ordinary  text  twenty-five  years  done  by  some  even  in  Clement^s  time),  and 


out  by  Haverkamp.  of  the  Fathers  and  other  Christians,  as 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  He  omits  well  as  of  the  Moslim  (comp.  Haniza's 
Jair,  puts  Boleas  (which  may  be  a  clerical  AnnaU  p.  85  sqq.,  Tabari  i.  p.  6  sqq.  Dub., 
error)  for  e«A^of  or  Tola,  but  singularly  Abulfida's  Ann.  Anteid.  p  34  sq.,  Jelalel- 
iiames  him  vihs  Bi}Sai^  viov  Xap^dy^  quite  din's  Hist,  of  Jerusalem,  trans,  by  Key- 
different  from  Judges  x.  ]  ;  'E$p<lav  for  nolds,  London,  1836,  p.  41  sq.),  have  no 
'A$n'J>y,  *Ey\(ifJi  for  AWtifi  LXX.  n^K,  are  in<lcpendent  value.  Some  modern  attempU 

,    , ,        ,      ,.        .  ,,               17     *i  •  ^^  ^^^^  *^"o  number  480  may  be  found  in 

].robably  only  slips  of  the  pen  ;  Eusebius  Perizonii  Oriff,  ^^yp.  p.  277.  and  in  the 

Pr.^^.  A'y.x.  9.  also  has  ixi^;^a»  for  Abdon.  Zei^,^  ^^  ^^ej/.   Mora.  Ges.Wi.  p.  87  eqq. 

Several  errors  in  the  numbers  also  (xicur  According  to    the  very  meagre  and  cor- 

there.      But  yet  one  would  be  gbid   to  ^^^^    accounts    in    the   Chr^.    SamarU. 

know   the  origin  of  some  of  these  varia-  ^xxix.  sq.,  only  260  elapsed  from  the  be- 

^^^^%     ,.      ryi         J        '        M^a  ita  ginning  of  Joshua  to  Samson's  dftith. 

*  Eusebius  Chron.  Arm.  i.  p.  166-170 
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years  of  foreign  rule  from  the  592  years  of  Josephus,  in  order 
to  efface  the  memory  of  the  disgrace.  But  we  cannot  consider 
such  conjectures  otherwise  than  wrong  in  principle,  because 
they  start  from  the  possibility  of  harmonising  two  entirely 
opposite  modes  of  reckoning. 

III.  History  op  the  Judges. 

1.  The  First  Judges,  to  Deborah. 

The  first  Judges  show  most  plainly  from  what  sudden  in- 
ternal excitement  in  a  time  cf  strong  pressure  their  irresistible 
strength  issued.  The  two  cf  whom  we  now  know  most,  Ehud 
and  Deborah,  are  by  unequivocal  signs  recognised  as  prophets 
as  well,  and  may  in  this  respect  be  even  remotely  compared  to 
Moses. 

Ehud's^  deed  is  as  vividly  narrated  as  if  it  had  never  passed 
through  the  process  of  tradition.*  Even  the  account  of  the 
Moabite  king  Eglon  rising  in  reverence,  notwithstanding  his 
corpulency,  when  Ehud  announces  to  him  a  *word  of  God,' 
need  not  surprise  any  one  who  reflects  that  the  earlier  the  age, 
the  more  profound  is  the  reverence  for  the  Oracle,  and  the  more 
implicit  the  belief  in  its  truth.  In  fact,  we  can  best  compare 
Ehud  to  an  African  Marabout  of  the  present  day :  to  him  as  a 
holy  man,  trusted  by  his  own  people  and  respected  by  the  enemy, 
is  entrusted  the  office  of  bearing  the  yearly  tribute  to  the 
Moabites,  Yet  he  is  a  Benjaminite,  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
left  hand,'  equalled  by  few  in  arms  and  in  stratagem.  If  he 
must  undertake  the  unwelcome  business  of  delivering  the 
tribute,  not  in  vain  will  he  look  the  national  enemy  in  the  face. 
Silently  he  nerves  himself  for  the  daring  deed ;  and  circum- 
stances favour  the  boldest  resolve.  The  Moabite  king,  after  a 
victory  over  Israel,  had  occupied  the  fortress  of  Jericho  the 
City  of  Palms,  which  had  been  deserted  since  Joshua's  time, 
and  had  thus  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Canaan,  sufficient  to 
extort  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  in  whose  territory  Jericho  was  situated,*  had 
naturally  the  most  to    contribute.     But  there  was   greater 

'  According  to  the  LXX.  *A(&9.  Hindus  would  call  a  Savjasacin  (MaliA- 

^  Judges   iii.    13-30;    the   passage    is  BhAr.   NivAtakavacabadha  iv.   15,  Bhag. 

undoubtedly  retained  unaltered  from  an  Gtt&  xi.  33),  a  Eoman  Scavola. 

earlier  work,  ns  is  the  case  with  Judges  *   According    to    Josh,  xviii.  21  ;  but 

xvii-xxi;  see  i.  p.  1«)1  sq.  Gil^l,   being  not    enumerated  in   Josh. 

*  Ehud  was  in  tliis  respect,  according  xviii,  would  appear  to  have  belonged  to 

to  p.  282,  little  more  than  every  genuine  Ephralm  as  a  sacred  city. 

ancient  Benjaminite;  he  was  what  the 
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freedom  of  action  in  the  mountain-region  further  north  towards 
Ephraim,*  where  even  the  extreme  frontier-outpost  of  the 
Moabites  was  apparently  not  far  distant,  being  near  the 
Sanctuary  of  Gilgal.^  Now,  if  the  oppressed  people  were  to 
descend  victorious  from  those  mountains,  and  preoccupy  the 
neighbouring  ford  of  the  Jordan  (p.  246),  the  whole  hostile 
army  might  easily  be  destroyed  without  a  chance  of  escape. 
Ehud,  therefore,  after  delivering  the  tribute,  and  finding  all 
safe  at  this  frontier-post  on  his  return  thither  with  the  porters, 
returns  alone  with  a  sword  concealed  on  his  right  side,  and 
requests  a  private  interview  with  the  Moabite,  as  if  he  had 
some  secret  intelligence  to  communicate.  Then,  when  alone 
with  him  in  the  cool  apartment  on  the  house-top,  he  announces 
an  oracle,  which  the  king  rises  to  receive.  Hereupon  he 
plunges  the  sword  (which  he  draws  with  his  left  hand)  with 
such  force  into  the  corpulent  body  of  the  king,  that  even  the 
hilt  enters  the  flesh.  Then,  rushing  out  into  the  gallery  which 
runs  round  the  roof,^  and  barring  the  door,  that  any  one  who 
comes  may  be  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  king's  condition, 
he  escapes  to  the  mountains,  summons  and  leads  the  men  of 
Ephraim  to  the  place,  where  10,000  Moabites  fall,  and  the 
land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  is  liberated,  and  long  remains  ft^e. 

Of  Shamgar  (p.  317)  tradition  tells  that — like  a  precursor 
of  Samson — he  slew  600  men  at  once  with  an  ox-g^ad,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  region  which  afterwards  witnessed  the  feats 
of  Samson,  and  where  the  tribe  of  Dan  had  very  early  a  sharp 
conflict  to  wage,  partly  with  Canaanites  and  partly  with  Philis- 
tines (p.  289  sq.).  But  we  unfortunately  know  no  particulars 
whatever  of  the  state  of  the  Philistines  in  such  early  times ;  so 
that  this  detached  notice  is  especially  obscure.* 

Deborah  indeed,  in  the  exultation  of  the  great  victory  of  her 
time,  speaks  somewhat  scornfully  of  her  immediate  predeces- 
sors, saying  that  under  their  rule  the  Canaanites  ranged  freely 
in  search  of  spoil,*  made  the  ways   unsafe  and  deserted,  and 

*  Under  the  special  designation  ha-  p*lDO  in  rer.  23 ;  whence  necessarily 
Seirah,  Judges  iii.  26 :  an  arm  which,  ac-  follows  that  the  words  'on  KV^I,  ver.  22, 
cording  to  Josh.  xv.  10,  stretched  as  far  are  only  a  various  reading  or  expUnation 
as  the  northern  point  of  Judah.  to  the  first  words  of  ver.  23.     Both  words 

»  On  the  stone  images  at  Gilgal.  here  signify,  accoi-ding  to  the  context  and  some 

named,  see  p.  246.   That  the  frontier  guard  early  translations,  a  gallery  enclosed  by  the 

was  stationed  there,  is  certainlyonly  to  be  roof,  comp.  Ezek.  xlii.  6. 
gathered  from  the  context;  see  also  p.  244        4  That  Shamgar  ruled  for  one  year,  is 

^^-  an  arbitrary  assumption  in  Joseph.  Ant 

•  In  my  Krit.  Gram.  p.  519,  I  gave  the  v.  4.  3;  comp.  also  p.  364. 

only  valid  explanation  of  ver.  22,  namely,        »  Judges  v.  6  sq.,  compared  with  the 
that  ]^\inQ  (whatever  interpretation  be    last  words  in  ver.  19  and  with  ver.  80. 
given  to  the  root)  must  be  identical  with 
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virtually  annihilated  the  independent  government  of  Jahveh's 
once  illustrious  people,  until  she  herself  arose,  a  Mother  or 
guide  in  Israel,  and  the  people  chose  new  leaders,  sanctioned 
by  Jahveh.  And  in  truth  the  uprising  to  which  this  wonderful 
woman  roused  the  people  from  the  farthest  north  even  to  Ben- 
jamin, must  have  been  something  extraordinary,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  consequences ;  to  judge  only  by  her  own  songs  and 
the  short  narrative  in  Judges  iv.  This  narrative  is  drawn  up 
without  reference  to  the  Song,  at  least  so  far  as  the  book  em- 
ployed by  the  last  author  but  one  is  concerned.  But  though  it 
relates  more  in  detail  the  events  preceding  the  victory,  it 
describes  the  persons  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
far  less  fully  and  graphically  than  the  (Song.  Taking  the  two 
together,  we  obtain  the  following  picture  of  the  event  which 
destroyed  for  ever  the  Canaanite  supremacy. 

Deborah,  wife  of  a  certain  Lapidoth,  had  long  been  renowned 
as  ti  prophetess ;  like  Barak,  her  fellow-conqueror,  she  came  of 
the  tribe  Issaohar,^  but  seems  like  him  to  have  abandoned  the 
level  country,  to  avoid  the  armies  of  the  Canaanite  tyrant  of 
Hazor  (p.  258)  and  his  general  Sisera,  which  ranged  there  with 
unchecked  facility.  She  took  up  her  abode  to  the  south  of 
Bethel  on  the  *  Mountains  of  Ephraim,'  strictly  speaking  Ben- 
jaminite  ground;  and  judged  the  assembled  people  under  a 
Palm-tree.*  We  are  quite  ignorant  how  long  the  people  of  the 
northern  tribes  were  swayed  by  her  prophetic  powers,  or  what 
immediate  cause  finally  determined  her  to  rise  against  the 
Canaanites.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  the  people  took  heart  under  her 
influence;  chose  new  rulers  ;'  and  when  she  gave  the  signal  for 
attack,  all  were  evidently  strung  to  the  right  pitch,  and  fully 
prepared  for  the  important  moment.  Tradition  relates,  that 
when  she  urged  Barak,  who  was  stationed  at  Kadesh  in  the 
extreme  north,  to  advance  with  10,000  men  of  Naphtali  and 

'  This  is  perfoctly  clear  from  the  Song,  abiding  place,  and  thus  haye  been  named 

vor.  1 5,  where  this  tribe,  with  Deborah,  after  her  predecessor.    This  is  the  more 

I^anik,  and  its  other  leaders,  is  contrasted  probable,  as  the  name  Deborah  originally 

with  the  other  tribes  and  leaders,  but  at  signifies  only  Guide  or  Leader  (see  Jahrb. 

the  same  time  specially  exalted  even  above  der  Bibl.  Wiss.  xi.  p.  205  sq.),  and  is  thus 

the  others.    Another  Judge,  also  from  the  used  even  by  Deborah  herself  in  her  Song, 

tribe  Issachar,  was  settled  in  Ephraim,  v.   7.     Hence  we  perceive  that  the  per- 

Judgcsjx.  1  sq.  sonal  name  of  this  heroic  woman  has  been 

^  It  is   remarkable  that    according  to  lost,  in  favour  of  the  honourable  appella- 

Gen.  XXXV.  8,  the  *  Oak  of  Deborah,*  He-  tion  applied  to  her  by  the  nation, 
bckah's  nurse,  stood  likewise  beloWj  i.e.        •  That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  wortis 

southt  of  Bethel ;  but  since  the  existence  in  ver.  8  of  the  Song,  has  been  already 

of  the   ancient   heroine  is   certain  from  explained   in   the  Dichter  des  A.B.  1.  i. 

other  considerations  (i.  p.  293  sq.),  it  would  p.  170;  and  we  shall  probably  have  to 

seem  rather  as  if  this  later  Deborah  may  content  ourselves  with  this  meaning, 
have  chosen  the  same  sacred  spot  as  her 
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Zebulon  towards  Mount  Tabor  with  the  prophetic  promise  of 
Divine  assistance  and  victory  at  the  river  Kishon  (where  the 
victory  was  in  fact  gained),  he,  too  cautious  and  hesitating, 
only  promised  to  advance  if  she  went  with  him.  This  she 
declared  herself  ready  to  do,  but  punished  him  by  the  prophetic 
words,  that  he  now  would  forfeit  the  chief  glory  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  a  woman,  who  would  be  Sisera's  conqueror ;  and  in  fact 
it  was  eventually  not  Barak  his  pursuer,  but  the  woman  Jael, 
that  slew  the  dreaded  general.^ 

Deborah's  selection  of  Tabor  for  the  gathering-place  of  the 
troops  agrees  with  the  fact  that  both  she  and  Barak  were  of 
the  tribe  Issachar,^  and  consequently  familiar  with  the  region 
which  was  to  bear  so  decisive  a  part  in  the  destinyof  the  whole 
northern  country.  According  to  the  later  narrative,  Deborah 
would  seem  to  have  gone  first  to  Kadesh,  and  thence  to  have 
advanced  upon  Tabor  with  Barak  and  the  10,000  men  of  those 
two  northern  tribes,  which  would  thus  have  gained  the  entire 
victory.*  But  that  there  are  great  omissions  here,  is  evident 
from  the  Song ;  according  to  which,  besides  those  two  tribes, 
Benjamin,  part  of  Ephraim,^  Manasseh,  and  Issachar,  took 
their  share,  and  the  entire  attacking  force  comprised  about 
40,000  men ;  though  of  these,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
exigency  of  the  time,  only  very  few,  or  perhaps  none,  were 
heavily  armed. 

Hearing  of  this  great  mustering  at  Mount  Tabor,  Sisera 
drew  in  his  army  (consisting,  according  to  the  later  nar- 
rative, of  900  chariots  of  iron,  and  many  other  forces,  with 
much  baggage)  into  the  broad  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Kishon  and  south-west  of  Mount  Tabor.  But  Debo- 
rah and  Barak  suddenly  turned  and  rushed  down  from  the 
heights  into  the  valley ;  and  there,  at  Taanach,  by  the  brook 
Megiddo,  ensued  a  concussion,  whose  violence  and  decisive 
force  could  not  be  better  depicted  than  by  the  figure  in  the 
Song,  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 
For  it  might  indeed  well  appear  ad  if  only  supernal,  heavenly 

*  This  is  the  sense  of  the  words  in  iv.  pure  illusion ;  the  name  of  the  place 
6-9,  with  which  iv.  11,  17-22,  must  be  might  be  more  probably  connected  "with 
compared,  not  to  miss  the  meaning  of  the    that  of  the  mountain. 

narrative.     On  this  account  the  addition        *  Judges  iv.  14,  compared  with  w.  6 

made  by  the  LXX.  in  iv.  8  is  unsuitable,  and  10,  and  v.  8.   In  iii.  29  (comp.  vii.  3) 

and  only  derived  from  iv.  14  and  v.  23.  also  the  namitor  uses  this  round  number. 

*  Tabor  was  situated  in  the  territory  *  Only  those  from  the  Mountain  of  Ama- 
of  this  tribe  or  on  its  bortlers.  Josh.  xix.  lek,  as  is  quite  distinctly  stated  in  v.  14  ; 
12.  The  city  Daberath,  mentioned  here  comp.  xii.  15.  That  even  thesewero  at  first 
and  in  xxi.  28,  is  pretty  certainly  the  vil-  only  roused  to  action  by  the  Bcnjaminites, 
lage  Deburieh  on  the  west  of  Mount  agrees  with  the  spirit  always  displayed 
Tabor,  Ad$9tpa  in  Eus.  Onomast.  To  by  that  tribe,  as  well  as  with  the  site  of 
connect  this  with  our  Deborah  is,  however,  Deborah's  abode. 
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powers  could  thus  put  to  flight  one  who  possessed  the  prestige 
of  victory,  and  led  such  vast  forces  to  battle ;  and  assuredly, 
what  then  impelled  Israel  to  the  desperate  struggle,  was  again 
that  pure,  heaven-bom  courage,  to  which  alone  Jahveh  and  all 
heavenly  powers  give  their  support.     No  further  particulars  are 
given  of  the  grand  event.     Its  results  are  more  easily  surveyed. 
Sisera's  army,  driven  north-westwards,  sufifered  irreparable  loss 
in  the  waters  of  the  Eishon,  just  then  at  their  highest.     And 
unremitting,  as  if  urged  by  some  heavenly  leader,  was  Israel's 
pursuit  of  the  northward-flying  remnant.     As  always  in  such 
cases,  the  stream  of  victorious  pursuit  swells  as  it  goes,  and  the 
'gates'  of  every  city  fly  open.      The  city   Meroz,*  however, 
pusillanimously  hesitates  to  bear  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
flying  foe,  but  receives  instant  retribution,  being  cursed  and 
annihilated  as  if  by  Jahveh's  own  guiding  angel.     Sisera,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  army,  is  driven  in  the  wild  career  of  flight 
to  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  kept 
a  splendid  court,  but  little  dependent  on  his  sovereign  ;*  but  even 
there  he  is  allowed  no  peace.     Finally  he  hastens  alone  and 
on  foot,  in  more  and  more  desperate  flight  north-eastwards,  to 
near  Lake  Merom,^  anxious  only  not  to  be  taken  by  Barak.   At 
last  near  Eadesh   he  obtains   shelter  and  protection   (as  he 
thinks)  in  the  tent  of  Heber,  a  Kenite  (p.  286)  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  own  king.      But  Heber's  wife  Jael,  after  confirming 
him  in  his  security  by  various  obliging  services,  with  her  own 
hand  drives  a  tent-nail  into  his  brain  when  sleeping.     Barak, 
anticipated,  as  tradition  adds,  by  a  woman,  arrives  too  late  to 
put  the  crown  to  his  work  with  his  own  hand.     The  power  of 
the  Canaanite  king,  the  last  of  that  race  by  whom  the  northern 
tribes  were  harassed,  was  soon  wholly  shattered ;  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  spirit  which  continued  to  pervade  the  nation,  is  best 
shown  by  the  songs  of  Deborah,  sung  at  the  triumphal  feast 
by  the  whole  people  during  the  distribution  of  the  rich  spoil. 
Thankfulness  to  Jahveh,  merry  jest  or  biting  sarcasm,  joyous 

'  This  place,  Judges  v.  23,  occurs  no-  viii.   4-17.      The   mention  of  tho  more 

whore   else ;  unless  it  was  really  utterly  easterly  city  Endor,  in  Ps.  Izxxiii.  10  [9] 

destroyed  at  that  tirae,  we  might  conjecture  sq.,  is  curious,  but  originated,  no  doubt,  iu 

an  early  mistake  for  p"»D.  which  would  some  more  detailed  accounts,  accessible  to 

bo  the  Siime  as  pJC^b,  Josh.  xii.  20,  and  ^"^  poet. 

with  the  place  in  Galileo  also  written  p YD  '  According  to  Judges  iv.  3,  xiii.  IC, 

Mairun  in  later  Jewish  writings.    At  any  <^o™P-  '^-  '-^S  31.     From  thej<e  notices  the 

rate  tho  attempts  of  John  Wilson  (ii.  p.  P*a<^e  seems  to  have  lain  north  of  Mount 

89-107)  to  find  a  suitable  Meroz  are  all  Tabor,  but  south  of  Hazor. 

mo^t  unsjitisfact»ry.     The  affair  hert*  re-  *  TIpto,    accortling   to  Judges    iv.  11, 

ferred   to  in  poetic  hinguage  is  doubtle.S8  stoo<l    tlio    Terebinths     of     the    Maish- 

the   same  which  is  very  prosaically  dc-  dwellers.'     On   D*3DyV3   tee  Jahrb.  dcr 

scribed  in  reference  to  Gideon  in  Judges  Bibl.  Wiss.  ii.  p.  62  sq. 
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anticipations  of  a  boundless  future  of  happiness,  preponderate 
in  these  songs  over  even  the  strongly-expressed  feelings  of 
gratified  revenge. 

It  really  needs  only  a  close  study  of  these  two  great  songs, 
to  perceive  clearly  what  refined  skill  Israel  had  then  attained, 
despite  the  long  oppression  of  Canaanite  rule,  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  song ;  ^  and  how  elevated  was 
then  the  general  tone  of  national  life.  The  noblest  of  the 
captives,  led  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  spoil,  were  necessary  to  the  pomp  of  the  great  triumphal 
feast,  which  was  doubtless  celebrated  at  Shiloh  as  soon  as 
tranquillity  was  pei'fectly  restored.  But  the  solemnities  of  the 
day  began  in  the  morning,  far  from  all  turmoil,  with  a  song  of 
thanks  to  Jahveh  as  the  only  giver  of  victory  to  his  people.' 
This  thanksgiving-song  is  complete  in  itself  and  well  rounded 
oflF;  antique  in  its  brevity,  yet  fiill  of  manifold  and  lucidly 
arranged  matter ;  presenting  amid  the  merriment  of  the  day 
a  serious  survey  of  the  whole  preceding  history  of  Israel.  Not 
till  later  in  the  day  is  formed  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
people ;  music  and  song  of  a  diflFerent  character  are  heard,  in 
which  the  assembled  populace  can  bear  a  part,  and  which  from, 
the  length  of  the  procession  are  extended  to  double  the  usual 
length;^  jest  also  and  sarcasm  find  their  place  in  the  great 
popular  play.  But  if  this  second  song  cannot  without  various 
sly  sarcasms  speak  of  those  tribes  who  had  kept  away  from  the 
war  and  therefore  shared  not  this  feast,  the  first  song  calls  even 
upon  them,  wherever  they  may  be,  at  least  to  join  in  thankftd 
rejoicing  before  God  for  that  day.* 

To  ourselves,  indeed,  the  history  of  Deborah's  great  victory 
has  an  additional  interest,  as  showing  at  first  hand  how  in- 
finitely more  impressive  was  a  victory  in  those  old  times,  when 
aided  by  some  sympathetic  impulse,  as  it  were,  of  inanimate 
nature — a  storm,  a  hurricane,  or  a  flood.  That  Israel's  arm  is 
doubly  steeled,  when  even  in  the  so-called  elemental  forces 
some  divine  energy  and  impulse  responds,  as  it  were,  to  its 
own  courage,  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  its  history,  even  in 
later  times.  For  to  a  nation  so  often  and  so  sorely  pressed 
from  without,  driven  so  frequently  to  the  last  extremity,  and 

;  The  many-colourod  embroidered  fa-        «  Judges  v.  2-11,  an  independent  sonc 

brics  (Jiidges  v.  30)  were  no  doubt  made  of  praise. 

in  great  quantities  in  Israel  at  that  time        »  Judges  v.  12-31,  the  proper  trium- 

in  competition  with  Phenieian  manufac-  phal  song,  which  is  double  the  length 
ture,   and  would   be   accounted  valuable        «  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  re 

articles  of  booty.     Eespccting  poetry,  see  ferring   to  Reuben  and   other  tribes  in 

p.  364  sqq.  Judges  v.  11,  compared  with  w.  16-17 
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compelled  to  think  rather  of  defence  than  of  attack  or  conquest, 
nothing  is  naturally  more  helpful  than  unusual  terrors  and 
disturbances  of  nature,  which  always  injure  most  the  prosper- 
ous and  the  arrogant.  But  for  the  Israel  of  ancient  times  all 
these  things  had  a  still  deeper  significance.  Forbidden,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  127  sqq.),  to  recognise  and  as  it  were  grasp  the 
God  of  Heaven  in  any  material  form,  or  to  adore  even  in  the 
heavens  themselves  any  constant  symbols  of  his  being  and  his 
power,  yet  yearning  the  more  in  spirit  for  clearer  manifesta- 
tions of  his  invisible  existence — such  a  purely  spiritual  God 
being  scarcely  dreamt  of  in  the  whole  ancient  world  besides — 
its  mind  was  ever  on  the  stretch  for  any  hint  in  nature  of  the 
unseen  Celestial,  for  any  seeming  glimpse  of  his  mysterious 
ways,  in  hurricane,  earthquake,  or  flood.  And  its  courage  rose 
to  a  far  higher  pitch,  when  Divine  encouragement  and  impulse 
seemed  to  give  answer  even  from  the  material  world :  when  it 
beheld  the  haughty  foe  assailed  and  annihilated  by  sudden 
floods  and  tempests,  or  fearful  thunders.  A  quick  feeling  for 
Nature  in  all  her  aspects  characterises  ancient  Israel  throughout 
(p.  152) ;  but  in  this  aspect  it  assumed  a  somewhat  peculiar 
form.  In  Deborah's  Song  we  have  the  most  striking  example 
of  its  power ;  but  the  same  feeling  was  earlier  manifested  in  all 
the  great  crises  of  Israel's  history  (p.  70  sqq.,  251  sqq.),  and 
not  uufrequently  recurs  even  in  later  times.^ 

Z.  Gideon  and  his  Sons. 

Gideon  is  indeed  one  of  the  heroes  raised  up  instantaneously 
by  Jahveh ;  but  as  the  time  to  which  he  belongs  had  already 
attained  a  point  of  civilisation  and  development,  at  which  the 
sudden  evils  of  the  national  condition  were  more  deeply  felt, 
and  the  desire  for  a  more  perfect  system  of  human  government 
was  thus  becoming  universal,  the  issue  of  bis  and  his  sons' 
government  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  judges. 
In  a  period  thus  inclining  towards  human  sovereignty,  Gideon 
was  the  best  ruler  that  could  be  found — the  noblest  in  character, 
most  prompt  and  yet  eflScient  in  word  and  deed  ;  formed  for 
rule,  yet  without  lust  of  rule;  preferring  renunciation,  and 
yielding  to  the  higher  duties  of  religion. 

In  refusing,  through  his  loyalty  to  that  Jahveh-religion 
which  lived  within  him,  the  royal  dignity  offered  to  him  by  the 

*  Among  the  Armenians  we  find  more    Matthias  of  Edessa  pp.  96  sq.,   105,  201 
of  tliis  feeling  than   among   any  other    of  the  French  translation, 
people :  see  e.g.  the  Armenian  history  of 
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r/.-:r.*<  vx-lr  ^ .  ;/.  i>.;.:l- ^'  i.:'!-:  ic  tir:  zoc^/ar  mrpiiy  or  be^^ame  so 
i:%T^'/..i^^  i^^  *'/!■.  1 -or/*-  Ii  l*  izl-r  zL-i  nacurtkl  resole  of  this 
hi.JiV,r!':  :fr^iT.-^^.  •Li*   ::i   "ijr  -cxjrrr.z  camdTe   rrspectiiu; 

•wl'h  *r.r;  ^,r.^rrl.*w:  •-,:  .ilTlr.r:  zo-^r^r?,  a^  if  t«r  <till  belonged  to  an 
w^.  yf'u/*.K  Lr-r-vr^  rr.::fLt  be  ^^^inz-aj^i  to  the  Pi&rriarclis :  and 
jr»  f;fc/r^  rhi^:  ^^r>':rrlpt::r*  in  J^il::^  tL  and  viL  qaite  recalls  the 

h'M*,  on  a  ^;;r^>^jer  ^lamicittioa  of  Gideon's  exploits,  we  are  at 
ffU^'j'.  ?j*rTjck  hy  the  fact  that  tLer  belong  to  two  classes,  repre- 
A^rhtincf  two  ^\(\*z\y  diff^rreiit  sides  of  his  life.  He  is  the  great 
/'//fi^jfj^rror  of  t,h<;  ^raAtem  nomads  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Midiari ;  and  he  is  also  renowned,  as  his  epithet  Jembbaal' 

X     V.       V/f././r..  .•    '  jr., .-. ..   -..   J .-  '^*-.  '.'i     ;,..>  *ju^-::al5^  f-^r  tT5  2*T?  in  1  Chwn. 

A;.y/..  i.  i;.  fr.'..  ».',r..  -..' .i.o:.  ;.•;.',:.  ix- 4. .  tvl  t^s^n  aime*denjed  from  hea- 
.,f  r.r/t...  ).vJ  .-:  ..i  :..;/.-..:.•  ro:.-  ^^^  -^^-'■^-  ^"'  »°  ^^^^^  "^^  ^^'^>' 
r/,'i.-M';;fi^r*-.   -Jr/i-t   ;:'•.♦    .il  »;*f.  ^:  1  ^::-     -ir;:.'  ^ryl :  and  with  JTl'?^  2  S^im.  r.  15,  is 

J^rw  ,',4,il,  m   ri<r;.  iif'   a   tu::'Ur  '.f  ir.  ii:-     .   .       ,       i    .^A ,    /n,_.«        '.^     r 

'  .'       '..'/•-.  1     intercLan:re<l  trtvirS   *    thrun.    xiv.    ^. 

/,f  »,Mri ;  but.  •'orri'-  o  ./:  '1-^:  fi.'i^t,  c^rAuU  Moreover  tlie  names  of  places  beginning 

).f  ffi'Mf.f .  if  '.nly  K'-zMuw,  (;;;*■.,•,  rv,.,l/l  not.  ^i^^  J^a^**  'J'^»  not  necessarily  denote  places 

),t'  r'.'irl")   tt«i  n  pri't*.     Sr«- my  tn^iti-o  r!.'Iicated  to  henthen  gals ;  see  2  Sam.  v. 

^',.V/  ////-  I'hn.iiki^'h/:,,  A'H'i'hin'i  r  »n  (It  20.     In  tlio  s.ime    way  nS?2'  Jiko  oi8«»y, 

lyilf-Jioiifim/fUHfl  Sfhii hmiinttion  y.  .02.  ^jiay  have  IkuI  originally  a  good  meaning 

'   V/liMli/r     Mii*-,    Iiow'vr,     wan     tljo  (^rnerence),   as   ^n^   in    Gen.   xxxi.   53. 

'  ,.i.  I  ,     .,     ,  ,1  .    .|      ..  Now  rcflectinff  that  m  those  early  times 

«|«,iil'i I'll   liv  111'"  f'>II*ivnfitr  cori'-i'IrTJitioriH.  ,  ,^        ,  j'J/r        . 

' ,     IS    I  ■   .      I  If  words  may  have   lx)rne  a  very  different 

.,  ,,        .      f       II      I   f       1  I     I    .I  /     .     KcLso  on  these  8ub|ecti»,  ana  also  that  the 
witlitlH  M/iirw Ji-riiM).  al,J«Miihl  <"'lMtli(riot  .     .  ,  .     ^  .t^  i>„„i«  axa  ».v* 

,       I  I     1    ii    •    .1  J  •  .11     V  i:rent  etrupulc  Hffainst  the  Jsaals  am  not 

nva  'V/-;'/-.  wI.mI,  ,.ro,..rIy  H-unuiu'H.uly  ^^.^^^  i„,proUbl€  that  Jerubbaal.  given  as 

AhfiiHi',  ill  llox.  ix.  10.  ,Irr.  iii.  21.  xi.  13,  h  title  of  honour  to  the  great  conqueror, 

».|iowH  ilNrIf  Hlrnol    iuii  rrlianp  hM«  witli  jn;,y  ],.ive  originally  signified  only  GocTf 

Haul,  (liiMMiiMiiujii  lirh!  hi^rlif  Mcoiifirmati'in  Warrior.     In  that  case  this  name  would 

oriliiMiiiwmiiij;.' \i,f  i;r.,|iisf  (.rilii'lljiaioftlie  lui^o  had  the  HJime  fortunes  as  the  ancient 

111  mIIhm.'     I'.iil  if  Im  lii;»lilyini|.rolijil»lrtliaL  njinie  /frail,  sec  i.  pp.  34i,  3o8  kj.     And 

KiihI'm  iMin.  kill-  riy'S"  L*'*K  -i''^""!-  »••  ^*<|'|-.  bcfokc  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  the  pr©- 

mI.......  „.,„..  i..  iniMvInnr.d  uiil.  W^K  ^^"^   explanation  of  the  name  Jerubbaal 

'f'r^.y  cannot  well  have  been  wntten;  but   this 

ill  I  rlin.M.  >iii.  MM.  Mill  Kilirr  pmons  in  ^j,,,.,;.  ,^yj.  „ooessarily  make  the  story  that 

MuuI'm  ImiPM' of  till- iiMino  nV'^^np  (\^liii-h  ^\\^\^,^yn   opposed  the   Covonaut-Baal    un- 

we  hliiMild  I'l'vlaml.v  «'V(ry>\lnro  ivavl  for  Jiistorical. 
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beix>kens,  as  the  antagonist  of  Baal.  But  the  Baal  whom  he 
opposes  cannot,  either  from  the  description  in  chapter  vi,  or 
from  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  be  the  deity  of  those  nations 
which  he  conquers.  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  Phenician 
god  whom  the  northern  tribes  adored  again  immediately  upon 
his  death,  as  the  *  Covenant-Baal '  (p.  842  sq.) ;  as  if  only  the 
hero's  strenuous  resistance  had  restrained  them  during  his  life- 
time from  worshipping  him  openly.  Now,  was  the  hero  first 
Gideon  or  Jerubbaal?  Had  he,  before  hia  victories  over  the 
external  enemies  of  the  Jahveh-religion,  contended  so  success- 
fully against  its  internal  foes  as  to  win  the  name  of  *  Baal's  An- 
tagonist ? '  Everything  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  not  until 
after  his  victories  over  the  foes  without,  did  he  acquire  power  to 
subdue  also  those  within.  This  is  not  only  the  natural  order  of 
things,  but  is  attested  by  all  the  recognisable  vestiges  of  history. 
The  civic  league  above  described  (p.  342  sq.),  with  its  worship  of 
the  Covenant-Baal,  may  have  been  constituted  before  Gideon's 
victories  over  Midian,  and  have  excited  by  its  Phenician  ten- 
dencies the  wrath  of  many  a  noble  Hebrew ;  but  Gideon,  ac- 
cording even  to  the  later  traditions,  was  of  the  family  then  least 
in  Manasseh  (we  know  not  from  what  special  cause),  that  of 
Abiezer,^  and  even  a  younger  son  of  his  house.  The  immediate 
and  most  powerful  incitement  to  his  enterprise  against  the  Mi- 
dianites  (as  is  incidentally  mentioned^)  was  the  barbarous  mas- 
sacre of  his  nearest  relatives  on  Mount  Tabor,  which  it  fell  to  him 
to  avenge.  But  when  he  returned  home  the  mighty  conqueror 
of  the  Midianites,  and  his  position  was  once  for  all  firmly  esta- 
blished among  the  people,  he  might  easily  lend  his  weight  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  the  civic  league,  until  his  death 
agjiin  allowed  it  free  scope. 

However,  the  historical  relation  between  the  civic  league  and 
the  worship  of  Baal  in  those  days,  seems  to  have  been  early  lost 
sij^lit  of;  and  as  the  narrator  was  desirous  of  placing  the  two 
sides  of  Gideon's  work  in  close  connection  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  regarded  the  resistance  to  Baal  as  the  more  import- 
ant, as  in  fact  the  consecration  of  the  true  Champion  of  Jahveh, 
he  consequently  formed  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  hero's  first 
entrance  on  his  great  career.  That  Gideon's  first  successes 
were  achieved  with  the  least  adequate  means,  was  no  doubt 

'  Judges  vi.  15,  comp.  11,  34,  viii.  2;  279  sq.     Tho  exact  site  of  Gideon's  birth- 

conip.  alsj  Josh,  xvii.2.    As  it  would  here  place  Ophrah  has  not   as  yet   been  dis- 

seeni  that  tlie  family  of  Abiezer  was  for-  covered.   Van  de  Velde,  indeed,  finds  it  in 

nierly  tho  first  and  most  powerful  of  Ma-  Erfai  near  Akrabe ;  but  this  lies  too  far 

nasseh,  its  decline  is  probably  connected  south  for  tho  ancient  Manasseh. 

with  the  circumstances  mentioned  at  p.  '  Judges  viii.  1 8  sq. 
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familiar  to  the  narrator  as  one  of  the  most  enduring  traditions  of 
his  life.  That  in  the  very  midst  of  his  victorious  career  he  gave 
an  instance  of  the  noblest  renunciation  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Jahveh-reiigion,  was  equally  a  recognised  trait  in  the  stories 
about  him.  Accordingly  the  first  of  the  three  great  traditional 
pictures  of  his  life,  the  history  of  him  as  *  Baal's  Antagonist ' 
takes  the  following  form :  * 

While  the  peaceful  inhabitant  of  Ophrah  in  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  from  fear  of  the  plundering  Midianites,  was  threshing 
his  wheat  furtively  in  the  wine-press,  instead  of  in  the  open 
field,  he  feels  the  first  whisper  of  the  Divine  call.  The  exhorta- 
tion to  become  the  deliverer  of  his  people  grows  gradually  louder 
and  more  distinct,  the  more  honestly  the  lowly  son  of  Joash 
expresses  his  doubts.  While  he  would  fain  reflect  and  oppose, 
the  exhortation  becomes  too  powerful  to  be  longer  resisted,  when 
at  length  by  a  visible  sign  ^  he  sees  his  sacrifice  accepted,  and 
in  tho  unknown  Encourager,  at  the  very  moment  of  vanishing, 
recognises  Jahveh  himself.  Nor  is  he  annihilated,  as  from  his 
early  belief  he  might  have  dreaded,  by  the  recognition  of  that 
immediate  presence.  So  he  erects  an  altar  on  the  spot,  and 
names  it  ^Jahveh  is  Salvation.'  Unquestionably,  as  the  narrator 
expressly  states,^  the  altar  so  named  was  still  standing  in  his 
own  time,  and  contributed  to  give  this  beautiful  turn  to  the 
story.  No  more  fitting  expression  could  well  be  found  of  the 
overpowering  might  with  which  a  great  thought  may  seize  and 
possess  even  him  who  thinks  himself  weak. 

But  the  thought,  once  conceived,  must  fructify  in  action ; 
and  thus  in  a  single  night  is  conceived  and  executed  the  di- 
vinely-prompted resolve,  to  overthrow  the  altar  of  Baal  which 
the  whole  city  worshipped,  to  cut  down  the  sacred  grove  which 
surrounded  it,*  a-^d  to  make  use  of  the  wood  in  sacrificing  a 
bullock  of  the  seventh  year,  the  only  one  of  the  sort  possessed 
by  his  father,^  upon  an  altar  hastily  erected  to  Jahveh  on  the 
very  spot.  On  the  following  morning,  all  is  astonishment  and 
horror  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  They  are  about  to 
punish  with  death  the  discovered  violator  of  Baal,  but  are  checked 

»  Judges  yi.  11-32.      •  ,^g;  ^g  ^J^\  annosus;—)  Hko  yii.  22, 

*  An  oflfenng  on  the  altar  consumed  by      '^  : 

a  gentle  8elf-kindled  fire  from  heaven,  as  On  tho  two  peculiarities  of  this  sacrifice 

Lev.  ix.  2d.     See  my  Alterthiimer,  p.  37  se®   my   Jlterthumer,    pp.   43  sq.      The 

pqq.  tower-like  heathen    altar,   rising  like   a 

»  Judges  vi.  24.  fortress,  is  to  bo  desecrated  and  destroyed 

*  On  tho  nature  of  an  PIX?^  see   iii.  ^y  putting  the  true  altar  in  proper  form 
306  note                              '  (HDiyDl)  on  the  top  of  it;  so  also  the 

"'.  rpi        '     1     •  ^    ^««.7^    «f   ^««     OK     loftiest  decorations  of  conquered  templeA 

*  The  perplexing    wokIs    o     ver    25  ^^^^^  thresholds 

must  in  their  context  mean  •  thy  father  s         -        r^  .  *;•••**  ..  oa  «.  «4.. 

buli;Uiebullthathasyear8,8evenyears;'    before  their  own .  rtypD  ^- 26  as  Ty.  see 

that  IB,  wliich  is  now  not  a  mere  bullock ;    iv.  p.  100. 
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as  the  legend  finely  concludes)  by  the  young  man's  prudent 
father,  who  (apparently  in  his  heart  approving  his  son's  con- 
duet)  reminds  them  to  leave  to  Baal  himself  the  vindication 
of  his  own  honour  and  the  punishment  of  the  destroyer  of  his 
altar ;  since  immediate  death  would  rather  be  merited  by  him 
who  did  not  attribute  to  his  revered  Baal  the  power  even  of 
avenging  himself.  Thus  Gideon  received  the  name  of  Jerub- 
baal,  in  the  sense  ^  Let  Baal  attack  him,  if  he  can !  '  as  the 
legend  derisively  adds. 

The  Champion  of  Jahveh  is  hereby  prepared  to  contend  in 
good  earnest  against  the  overpowering  force  of  the  Midianites ; 
and  this,  his  second  great  work,  begins  immediately.     But  even 
from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  to  us,  we  see  that  the 
struggle  against  Midian  was  a  most  tedious  war,  wide  in  its 
ramifications  and  varying  in  its  fortunes,  in  which  the  whole 
greatness  of  the  leader  might  be  gloriously  displayed.     We  find 
traces  of  at  least  three  or  four  great  battles  against  Midian,  in 
very   different  localities.      The  first  was  fought  in  the  great 
(Galilean)  plain  of  Jezreel.     Another  is  gained  by  the  Ephraim- 
ites  beyond  the  Jordan  at  the  *  Eaven  Eock '  and  the  *  Wolf's 
Coop,'  ^   where  the    two  Midianite   princes   Oreb    and    Zeeb 
(^  Eaven  '  and  *  Wolf)  are  slain.     This  battle  is  brought  less 
prominently  forward  in   the  Book  of  Judges  because  it    was 
fought  without  Gideon's  direct  cooperation ;  but  it  is  treated 
as  very  important   by  other  narrators  whom  Isaiah^  follows. 
The  last  successes  are  won  by  Gideon  in  the  extreme   east.' 
There  was  further  a  positive  recollection  that  Gideon  began  the 
war  with  few  resources,  and  gained  the  first  victory  with  the 
smallest  number  of  warriors ;  but  afterwards  drew  to  his  side 
the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim  and  all  the  other  northern  tribes. 
His  300  picked  men  accompany  him  throughout  his  whole  mili- 
tary career ;  and  from  the  fact  that  his  own  family,  the  Abiez- 
rites,  had  to  take  vengeance  for  blood  upon  the  Midianites,  as 
well  as  from  a  proverbial  saying*  incidentally  quoted,  we  may 
infer  that  his  own  family  formed  the  nucleus  of  these  300  men. 
The   first  victory  was   thus   his  greatest  and  most    difiicult 
achievement,  and  therefore  in  the  existing  narrative  he  is  ac- 
companied by  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  the  higher 
powers  only  until  this  first  stage  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  whole  work  is  reached,  and  the  path  entirely  smoothed 
for  the  rest. 

'  According  to  Judges  vii.  24sq.,  viii.  3.  the  Fathers;  it  lay  fifteen  Roman  miles 

*  Is.  X.  26;  of  less  import'inco  is   the  west  of  Ammon,  the  modern  'AmmAn. 

late  repetition  in  Ps.  Ixxsiii.  12  [11].    A  •  According  to  Judges  viii.  10  sq. 

place  Ziifi  is  mentioned  in  the  Onom,  of  *  Jadges  viii.  2. 
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Here  however  we  come  upon  the  traces  of  many  popular 
legends  and  proverbs,  which  from  the  life  of  the  great  hero  had 
been  taken  into  the  cycle  of  stories  about  him.  The  existing 
account*  which  ennobles  and  idealises  all  it  touches,  avails 
itself  of  one  of  these  in  describing  Gideon's  passage  from  the 
threshing-floor  to  the  battle-field.  The  able  commander,  to  fill 
his  position  worthily,  must  be  warm  and  overflowing  with  zeal 
and  care,  even  when  all  besides  are  indiflFerent  and  dry ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  he  must  at  times  maintain  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  dryness  when  all  other  hearts  are  overflowing  with 
unseasonable  impatience  and  excitement.  This  once  granted, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  legend  may  have  reported  of  Gideon,  the 
great  commander,  that  he  wore  on  his  breast  a  fleece,  which 
was  moist  when  all  around  was  dry,  and  dry  even  when  all  else 
was  moist.  And  if  Gideon,  as  a  general,  was  distinguished  by 
this  spontaneously- varying  fleece,  a  narrator  of  a  poetical  turn 
might  represent  him  before  his  entrance  on  his  mission  as  sup- 
plicating from  Jahveh  the  wondrous  fleece,  as  a  sign  and  pledge 
of  his  fitness  for  the  arduous  campaign.  And  so  runs  our 
existing  account.'^ 

Bearing  such  a  fleece  on  his  breast,  he  is  soon  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  host — far  too  numerous,  proceeds  the  narrative, 
for  the  Divine  purpose  of  delivering  Israel  by  a  few,  and  thus 
showing  that  not  strength  of  numbers  but  Jahveh  is  the  true 
Deliverer.     Therefore  he  proclaims.  Divinely  prompted  : 

Whoever  fears  and  trembles, 

Turn  and  depart  from  Gilead's  Mount  /  ^ 

a:id  there  returned  of  the  people  22,000  men,  and  only  10,000 
remained  upon  the  hill  in  the  great  northern  plain  of  Jezreel, 
which  from  this  occurrence  was  called  En-harod,  i.e.  Well  of 
Trembling,  But  even  this  number  is  too  great  to  b^  fully  reliable ; 
and  the  well  of  pure  water  flows  close  at  hand,  as  if  expressly 
for  the  ordeal.  Those  only  are  the  true  warriors  of  Jahveh, 
who,  when  an  enjoyment  is  oflfered,  as  for  instance  refresh- 
ment at  a  living  well,  taste  it  only  in  passing,  and  while  stand- 
ing on  the  alert ;  not  seeking  enjoyment,  and  crouching  down  to 
ic  in  indolent  comfort,  but,  mindful  every  minute  of  the  business 
in  hand  and  the  desired  victory,  only  lapping  the  water  like 
dogs  upon  their  way.     As  such  only  300  approved  themselves  at 

•  The  peculiar  original  authority  em-  use  of  anotlier. 
ployed  here  by  the  first  narrator  of  the        *  Judges  ri.  36-40. 
history  of  the  twelve  Judges,  comprises  the        '  It  is  very  easy  to  percftive  from  these 

p-ni ion  from  vi.   11  to  viii.  27  very  little  rare  words  and  their  arrangement,  that 

altered  ;  from  viii.  29  he  evidently  makes  they  embody  an  ancient  prorerbial  saying 
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the  testing  water.*  But  even  this  select  band  of  300  is  to 
suffice,  according  to  the  Divine  appointment,  to  begin  the 
glorious  work  victoriously ;  and  should  any  one  of  them  waver, 
he  must  be  reassured  by  any  propitious  augury  which  Gideon 
can  announce  at  the  last  momei^t  before  the  decisive  crisis. 
When  he  descends  into  the  plain,'  alone  with  his  armour- 
bearer  Phurah,  to  reconnoitre  the  hostile  camp,  and  approaches 
it  quite  close  in  the  darkness,,  he  hears  one  Midianite  telling  as 
his  dream,  that  he  had  seen  a  crust  of  dry  barley-bread  roll 
down  into  the  camp  and  then  suddenly  strike  the  tent  with 
such  violence  that  it  overturned;  and  another  Midianite  ex- 
pounding the  dream  as  referring  to  the  sword  of  Gideon  against 
the  camp ! '  Encouraged  at  the  last  moment  by  these  tidings, 
each  of  the  consecrated  band,  following  Gideon's  example  in 
everything,  hangs  round  him  a  horn  besides  his  regular  arms, 
and  takes  in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch,  screening  ^  its  light  by 
an  earthen  pitcher  held  in  the  other  hand ;  and  in  three  bodies 
of  100  each  (adopting  an  ordinary  military  stratagem),  Gideon 
heading  the  first,  all  move  towards  the  camp  in  the  valley  just 
as  the  second  of  the  three  night-watches  had  been  changed. 
Arriving,  they  break  the  earthen  pitchers  with  such  a  crash, 
disclosing  at  the  same  moment  all  the  blazing  torches,  and 
blow  the  horns  with  such  energy,  that  the  enemies,  met  by  the 
war-cry  *  The  sword  of  Jahveh  and  of  Gideon  ! '  can  but  believe 
that  a  hundred  thousand  are  behind  them.  Blindly  taking  to 
flight,  they  rush  straight  onwards  towards  the  south-east  as  far 

the  first  and  obvious  meaning  of  -which  the  notion  that  such  traits  were  only  in- 

may  liave  refern^i  specially  to  the  tribe  of  vented  by  a  later  narrator  or  historian. 

MaDasseh.     Mount  Gilead,  the  place  of  These  300  quite  remind  us  of  David's  600 

Jacob's  severest  contests  (i.  p.  347),  might  (see  iii.  pp.  139  sqq.) ;  which  also  seems 

from  Patriarchal    times  have  become  a  to  confirm  their  Iiistorical  character, 

proverbial  expression  for  a  field  of  battle,  *  As  is  done  also  by  Jonathan,  1  Sam. 

and  in  this  speech  of  Gideon's  was  evi-  xiv.  1  sqq.,  and  by  the  Homeric  heroes, 

dently  not  intended  to  have  any  further  ■  This  again  is  unquestionably  derived 

meaning.     But  (accordincr  to  p.  299  sqq.J  from  a  primitive  popular  legend,  dating 

the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  also  often  had  from  Gideon's  own  lifetime.     The  crust 

siieoial  experience  of  Mount  Gilead  as  a  of  dry  barley-bread,  which  is  carried  by 

Wttle-field.    A  weaker  repetition  of  this  the  wind,  and  overturns  the  great  tent,  is 

fine  old  saying  is  given  in  Dcut.  xx.  8.  the  little  half-famished  band  of  Israelite 

*  Here  also  undoubtedly  some  old  pro-  peasants,  borne  onward  by  the  storm-wind 

verb  respecting  Gideon  lies  at  the  founda-  of   inspiration    to  overthrow   the  wide- 

tion.    The  hero,  who  (as  viii.  4-1 7  shows)  spreading  but  unstable  band  of  nomad 

with  his  chosen  300  dashed  on  to  victory  tent-dwellers.      This    appropriate  image 

despite    all    opposition  from  ill-affiected  suggested  itself  naturally  to  the  people  of 

Israelites,  and  whom  they  willingly  fol-  ^o  ti^e.  and  might  at  last  easily  take  the 

lowed  at  their  fullest  speed,  regardless  of  fori"  of  a  dream  dreamed  by  some  Midian- 

hunger  and  thirst,  seemed  tolcAd  warriors  ite  in  the  night  before  the  decisive  battle, 

who  like  dogs  only  lapped  the  water,  al-  ^^^V  is  a  dry  crust,  from  ^^V  to  ratile^ 

ways  on  the  alert,  ready  for  further  pur-  crackle. 

suit  and  victory,  never  sunk  in  slothful  *  See  also  Aristoph.  Zy«.  1003. 
enjoyment.    Nothing  is  more  abenrd  than 

VOL.  II.  0  0 
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as  the  Desert  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  frontier  of  Issachar  and 
Ephraim,*  pursued  by  the  quickly-mustering  northern  tribes.* 

As  the  stream  of  flight  thus  rolled  towards  the  tribe  Ephraim, 
and  as  in  this  territory  many  scattered  Midianites  may  have  pre- 
viously taken  up  their  abode,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  course  that 
Gideon  should  inform  this  powerful  tribe  of  the  victory,  and 
call  upon  them  to  aid  in  the  pursuit.  Ephraim  accordingly 
occupies  all  the  small  WMis  of  the  western  Jordan  valley  as 
far  as  the  ford  of  Beth-barah,  together  with  the  central  Jordan 
itself,  destroying  by  these  means  an  uncomputed  number  of 
enemies.  The  same  tribe  also  pursues  the  fugitives  over  the 
Jordan,  where  at  the  places  *  Eaven's  Rock '  and  *  Wolf's  Coop  * 
(whose  situation  is  now  unknown  to  us)  fall  two  Midianite 
princes,  named  *  Raven '  and  *  Wolf,'  whose  heads  are  brought 
to  Gideon  from  beyond  the  Jordan.  (Comp.  p.  383.)  By  what 
cause  Gideon  was  so  long  detained  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  when  at  length 
he  traversed  Ephraim  with  his  sacred  band  of  300,  to  end  the 
war,  this  principal  tribe,  arrogant  from  recent  victory,  calls 
him  roughly  to  account,  why  he  had  begun  the  war  without  its 
previous  knowledge?  But  the  hero,  as  self-controlled  as  he 
was  brave,  smothers  the  smouldering  fire  of  internal  dissension 
by  the  gentleness  of  his  wise  words ;  representing  to  them  that 
they  had  already  achieved  a  greater  victory  than  he,  and  that 
he  himself  makes  no  proud  pretensions : — *  Is  not  the  gleaning 
of  the  grapes  (the  later-gained  victory)  of  Ephraim  better  than 
the  vintage  (the  first  victory)  of  Abiezer  (Gideon's  insignificant 
family)  ? ' — Unquestionably  a  genuine  proverb,  preserved  to  us 
from  Gideon's  own  lips.^ 

When  he  thus  crosses  Jordan  in  full  pursuit  with  his  over- 
wearied 300,  and  begs  refreshment  for  them  from  the  citizens 
of  Succoth,*  he  is  rudely  refused  by  them  (though  still  trembling 

'  To  this  conclusion  we  arc  led  by  the  to  the  south-east  of  Solam,  see  Wilson  ii. 

somewliat  obscure  mention  of  some  small  p.  87. 

phices  in  vii.  22,  whose  situation  is  as  yet  *  Judges  vii.  1-23 ;  consider  the  vie- 
not  quite  clear,  even  if,  following  1  Kings  tories  gained  among  other  nations  with 
xi.  26,  wo  read  n*T1V  instead  of  niiy.  If  very  similar  means :  Mujmil  altawdriih 
jj^'iv  in  Josh.  iii.  16  and  1  Kings  iv.  12  in  tlie  Jour.  As,  1841,  ii.  p.  516  sq. ;  also 

we^    synonymous    with    this,    because  i?  j°^^^?^  ^,\«^  l^'^f  ^^^^l  .^^-  P- .'*^^, ' 

nnniV  is  in   l  Chron.  iv.  17  exchanged  ^\^ten  b  ^eapoUtanische  Geschichtenmhxn 

ViV"  f                          .                        e  Werke,  p.  376;  even  as  lat«  as  1849  m 

for  the  latter,  occurring  in  1  Kings  vii.  46,  Hungary,  Allq.  Zeit.  1849,  p.  6219. 

we  should  at  least  know  that  it  was  situ-  ■  Judges  vii.  24-viii.  3. 

ated  on  this  side  exactly  opposite  to  Sue-  *  Even  in  the  Latest  map  accompanying 

coth   on  the   other ;    but  the  s^-nonymy  Robinson's  Palestine,  this  city  is  placed  on 

of  the  two  names  by  no  means  follows  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan;  and  on  his 

certainly  from  these  passages.     See  also  last   journey    (Zeits.   d.    Deut.  Morgad, 

Robinson  ii.  14, 16  sq.  On  a  place, /SA«^/a^,  Qts.,  1863,   p.  69,  and  Travels,  iii,  309 
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at  the  flying  foe),  as  well  as  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Penuel,  with  the  enquiry  whether  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  the  two  remaining  Midianite  princes,  are  already  in  his 
hand?  But  vowing  sharp  vengeance  on  his  return  upon  his 
heartless  countrymen,  he  pursues  his  course  without  stopping, 
conquers  the  hostile  force,  which  had  already  dwindled  down 
from  135,000  to  15,000,  and  was  moreover  unguardedly  en- 
camped in  the  extreme  south-east  near  Karkor,*  captures  the 
two  princes  on  their  escape  from  the  camp,  and  destroys  the 
camp  itself,  according  to  ancient  custom,  by  interdict  (p.  154). 
Returning  with  the  two  princes  by  an  unexpected  route'  to 
Succoth,  he  wreaks  upon  the  seventy-seven  elders  of  the  city  the 
vengeance  which  he  had  threatened,  having  them  torn  to  pieces' 
without  mercy ;  and  destroys  both  fortress  and  men  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Penuel.  Then  it  is  the  turn  of  the  two  Midianite  princes 
to  receive  their  chastisement ;  for  these  untutored  savages  (the 
tradition  humorously  adds)  had  replied  only  too  frankly  to 
Gideon's  question  what  sort  of  men  they  were  whom  they  had 
slaughtered  at  Tabor,  that  they  entirely  resembled  him  in  their 
kingly  stature  (p.  381) ;  and  when  his  young  son,  whom  he 
commands  to  strike  them  down,  naturally  shrinks  from  the 
office,  instead  of  begging  for  their  lives  they  are  so  silly  as  to 
call  upon  him  to  strike  them  down  himself;  so  rude  and  un- 
civilised were  these  still  powerful  princes  of  the  desert !  * 

Here  begins,  in  the  extant  narrative,  the  third  and  last  period 

sqq.)  Robinson  claims  to  have  just  dis-  tho  present  Joboiha   north  of   'Amm6n. 

covered  the  remains  of  a  Sdkut,  south  of  For  inPin  ver.  12  road  D^Hn* 
Bais&n.   Yet  the  more  intelligiBle  passages        •  We  need   not  foltow  viii.  7  and  tho 

of  the  Old  Testament  (see  especially  the  LXX.    in     reading    tjHi^    for    ]}^^\   in 
Book  of  Origins  in  Josh.  xiii.  27)  point       ...    ,-     ,    .  •     ,i..        "    ^.         ,'1  ,    . 

to  a  position  on  the  farther  side.  wWh,  ^1"'  ^^^l  ^^\»"  ^}^  narrative  which  is 

being  close  to  the  Jordan  and  powerful  given  throughout  m   somewhat  popular 

from  early  times,  had  possessionfon  this  ^\y\?^  signifies  '  through  them   through 

side  also  f  to  which  1  Kings  vii.  46  refers.  ^\^  bloody  chastisement  of  the  E  ders]  he 

«  Karkaria  in  the  Onomast.  of  Euscbius ;  f^n^^^  (^  f^^^  of  the  [other]  men  of 

according  to  him  a  day's  journey  from  S^^joth.     On  the  other  hand  ver.  7  should 

Petra.     The   Karkar  in   Abulfida'^s  Geo-  be  translated  •  I  make  the  thorns  of  the 

graph/  p.  246  must  be  a  different  place,    r;i^^'°^/  /"w   e  o.»?'°^   w  ^^"^  ^'T 
as  it  lies  too  far  north.  *^  ^?^''''     (f^^'^'  |  .f*  «')    ^^«  <^^  only 

»  It  seems  in  fact  that  this  must  be  the  ^^^^f?  ^^l?  ^  ^^^°^«  •  ."^^^^  »°  ^P?" 

^    ^  ^,  ,    .  ,„    «L«^L^  threshing-floor,  strewn  with  thorns,   the 

import  of  the  words  m  ver.  13,  n>yp>P  prisoners  were  forced  to  cast  themselves 

Dinn   *  from   above  Heres  hither ;  *  the  down,   and  over  them  were  drawn  flails 

place  indeed  is  no  further  mentioned,  but  shod  with  flints :  a  cruel  mode  of  capital 

that  alone  would  in  no  way  make  against  punishment,   like  our  breaking    on    the 

the  hypothesis,  supposing  the  general  sense  wheel,  but  more  speedy  in  its  operation, 

of  the  passage  to  be  in  its  favour.    On  tho  This    punishment    occurs    elsewhere    of 

other  hand,  in  going  thither,  according  to  foreign  foes :  2   Sam.  viii.  2,  Amos  i.  3  ; 

ver.  11,  he  took  the  great  highway  east-  but  on  this  occasion  domestic  foes  were  to 

wards  from  the  Nobah  and  Jogbehah  men-  endure  it. 
tioned  at  p.  206 ;  tho  latter  is  probably        *  Judges  viii.  4-21. 

0  c  2 
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of  Gideon's  life,  his  rule  as  a  Judge ;  of  wWcli  however  very 
little  has  come  down  to  us.*  That  out  of  reverence  for  the 
ancient  Jahveh-religion  (p.  146)  he,  who  seemed  born  for  sove- 
reignty, in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  refused  the  proffered  here- 
ditary royalty,  is  a  thoroughly  credible  account.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  at  that  time  all  things  tended  towards 
monarchy,  as  is  further  shown  by  the  history  of  his  sons ;  but 
not  less  clear  is  it  that  he  himself  never  accepted  any  such 
position.  He  remained  in  his  native  city  Ophrah,  content  with 
the  respect  voluntarily  accorded  him.  There  many  spontaneously 
sought  his  judicial  decision  and  his  protection,  and  thus  he 
exercised  extensive  authority.  This  is  attested  by  the  story  of 
his  much-sought  gilded  household-god,^  which,  doubtless  only 
in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  out  of  the  gold  taken  in  the  spoil,  which  was  voluntarily 
cast  by  the  assembled  people  into  a  general's  mantle  spread 
ont  to  receive  it.^  Yet  this  god  could  not  but  become  the  god 
of  all  who  resorted  to  Gideon  for  protection,  without  his  being 
himself  very  greatly  to  blame,  as  things  were  in  those  times* 
It  was  at  least  Jahveh  whom  he  and  his  followers  worshipped 
in  this  image. 

The  greatness  of  this  hero  is  still  more  fully  manifested  in 
the  circumstances  that  followed  his  death.  The  statement  that 
he  had  seventy  sons  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as 
similar  ones  with  respect  to  three  other  Judges :  that  Jair  and 
Ibzan  had  each  thirty  sons,*  Abdon  forty  sons  and  thirty  grand- 
sons ;*  Priam  in  Homer  also  boasts  of  the  great  number  of  his 
sons.  It  seemed  only  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  so  great  a  man 
to  have  many  wives;  and  after  he  had  become  so  powerful, 
many  fathers  would  of  their  own  free-will  offer  him  their 
daughters ;  so  Mohammed  only  in  his  later  years  took  many 
wives,  and  died  in  fact  a  bridegroom.  This  is  nothing  therefore 
but  an  indication  of  the  power  and  popular  consideration  of 
these  Judges.  What  is  also  recorded  of  Ibzan,  that  he  had 
thirty  daughters  married  into  other  families,  and  thirty  brought 
into  his  own  house  for  his  sons,  is  only  meant  to  give  a  higher 
notion  of  his  power,  since  he  thus  secured  the  adherence  of  sixty 
important  families  to  the  fortunes  of  his  own.  The  merely  poli- 
tical significance  of  these  traditions  is  still  more  evident,  when 

'  Judges  viii.  22-28.  26)  only  to  indicate  how  very  strictly  he 

*  Ephod :  see  my  AUerihumer,  p.  207.       carried  ont  the  intenlict,  in  which  however 

*  njpl^*n  '^"*-  2^*     "^^^^  ^®  reUiined    he  was  only  following  ancient  custom. 

the  golden    neck-rings    of    both    kings'        *  ^^^f  ^i;*\!"'  ^' 
camels,  is  rocoided  in  rer.  21  (corop.  yer.  """^ee*  ^"-  ^*- 
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we  read  that  Abdon's  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons  ha< 
seventy  ass's  foals,  and  Jair's  thirty  sons,  thirty  ass's  foals,  for 
riding,  besides  thirty  cities  (p.  299  sq.).  Eiding  upon  an  ass's  foal 
in  trappings  of  state,  indicates  according  to  ancient  Israelite  cus- 
tom the  commander  of  a  division,  just  as  the  pennon  or  the  horse- 
tail among  other  nations  ;  and  with  this  was  easily  connected  the 
play  upon  words  between  Air  *  ass's  foal '  and  Ar  *  city,'  as  if 
any  one  thus  honourably  distinguished  must  also  necessarily 
have  a  city  under  his  command.*  The  tendency  towards  here- 
ditary possession  which  everywhere  creeps  into  human  a£Pairs, 
was  here  evidently  making  gradual  way.  The  family  of  a  Judge 
during  his  lifetime  acquired  more  or  less  of  power  from  his 
power,  as  is  seen  in  the  sons  of  Eli  and  of  Samuel ;  but  obviously 
without  entailing  any  obligation  on  the  people.  Thus  unques- 
tionably are  to  be  understood  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon 
(evidently  a  round  number).  They  acquired  even  in  their 
father's  lifetime  some  share  of  his  high  consideration  among 
the  people  ;  and  seem  after  his  death,  each  in  his  own  territory, 
but  meeting  for  common  council  at  Ophrah,  to  have  still  carried 
on  the  government  in  the  spirit  of  *  Baal's  Antagonist.' 

The  rank  of  Judge  was  thus  tending  to  become  hereditarj", 
and  thus  in  fact  a  permanent  monarchy,  while  yet  the  conditions 
of  such  a  power  were  nowhere  defined,  and  it  was  itself  for- 
bidden by  the  existing  religion.  This  false  position  became 
patent  soon  after  Gideon's  death,  in  a  most  disastrous  way. 
Besides  the  seventy  sons  just  spoken  of,  Gideon,  as  the  story 
runs,  had  one  bastard  named  Abimelech,  bom  of  a  woman  of 
Shec^em.  This  son  regards  the  tempting  fruit  as  ripe  to  be 
gathered  by  his  hand  alone ;  and  the  civic  league,  with  Shechem 
at  its  head  (p.  342  sqq.),  prompted  by  the  basest  motives,  falls 
in  with  his  views  of  erecting  an  actual  monarchy.  But  the  right 
organisation  of  a  project  is  something  different  from  its  mere 
desirability ;  and  in  the  present  case,  this  element  of  success 
was  wholly  wanting  on  both  sides.  Neither  the  citizens  of 
Shechem  nor  the  ignobly  ambitious  bastard  understood  what 
true  monarchy  was,  and  still  less  what  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
community  of  Jahveh.  His  kingdom  had  the  worst  possible 
beginning,  for  he  slew  all  his  *  seventy  brothers'  at  Ophrah  *  on 
one  stone,'  it  is  said.  It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Book  of 
the  twelve  Judges,  that  following  out  only  one  side  of  the  con- 
siderations involved  in  this  affair,  it  depicts  with  striking  truth 
the  inevitable  results  of  a  sovereignty  thus  begun  ;  how  Jotham, 

'  The  constant  recurrence  here  of  the    mate,  is  to  be  explained  only  by 'what  I  huvo 
number  seventy,  or  something  approxi-    remarked  in  my  AlterfhUmer,  pp.  328-30. 
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^  and  only  smriTing  son  of  Gideon,  nses  both  para- 

n  words  to  represent  to  the  Shechemites  their  in- 
x  to  no  purpose,  for  he  is  compeUed  to  flee  to  Beer ;  ^ 
his  words  of  warning  are  qniekly  fdlfilled  upon  them- 
and  npon  the  king  of  their  creation,  in  his  ignominioos 
What  further  bearing  on  the  general  historical  deyelop- 
c  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  here,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, p.  341  sqq. 

3.  The  last  Judges.- 

We  have  thus  seen  how  in  the  most  vigorous  portion  of 
this  period  human  sovereignty  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  yet 
was  refused  by  the  noble-minded  Gideon  for  the  sake  of  the 
Jahveh-religion,    and   then  was   no   sooner   attempted    than 
disgraced  by   his   bastard-son   Abimelech.     The    nation    now 
relapsed  entirely  into  its  former  disorganisation;  and  it  was 
indeed  better  that  human  sovereignty  should  be  yet  deferred 
till  the  men  appeared  who  might  lay  its  foundations  aright. 
For  it  might  even  then  be  dimly  felt  that  such  a  sovereignty, 
to   stand   beside  the  strict  rule  of  the  Jahveh-religion,  must 
be  very  different  from  the  same  form  of  government    among 
the   heathen.     The   extreme   diflSculty  of  introducing  it   into 
such  a  community,  moreover,  still  further  delays  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt.     But  all  the  more  rapid 
is  the  progress  of  internal  barbarism   and   decay,  and  of  ex- 
ternal weakness ;  and  now  follows  the  most  unfortunate  part 
of  the   whole   so-called   Period  of  the  Judges ;  when  the  old 
national  constitution  had  been  proved  imperfect  and  impotent, 
and  yet  no  new  vigorous   organisation    could    be    formed    to 
supplement  deficiencies  and  rekindle  vitality  in  the  old.     Even 
now,  since  the  Jahveh-religion  had  hitherto  been  the  religion 
of  Israel    alone,  and   even    among   that  people  was  but  very 
imperfectly    developed,  the  freedom  and  the  power  of  Israel, 
indeed  all  that  was  great  in  its  early  constitution,  must  have 
perished, — had  not  the  nation  been  still  sufficiently  youthful, 
vigorous,  and  healthy,  to  brace  itself  in  time,  though  even  in 
the    extreme  of  peril,  for  a  new  life,  and  to  guard  the  trea- 
sures  so    nearly   lost.     It  is    instructive  to  observe,  in  what 
manner  and  by  what  means  the   inmost   heart  of  the  people 
rose  in  strong  resistance  to  the  threatening  danger. 

*  This  place,   mentioned   vitliout  any  fully  spoken  of  at  pp.  203  sq.,  200.     This 

particulars  in  ix.  21,  seems  most  likely  to  is  prohable  from  the  name,  and  because 

be  the  ancient  sanctuary,  much  revered  the  distance  was  sufficiently  great,   and 

even  from  the  days  of  Moses  himself,  because    the    migrations  of  the  tribe  of 

mentioned  in  Num.  zzi.  lG-18,  and  moro  Manasseh  were  always  across  the  Jordan. 
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Literature  also  and  the  power  of  song  rose  up  against  it ; 
we  can  clearly  discern  this  by  a  few  tokens,  even  from  those 
distant  times.  In  a  profound  feeling  of  the  evils  of  the  time, 
a  poet  arises,  who  finds  at  least  in  the  memory  of  Jacob 
their  common  ancestor  a  firm  basis  for  a  true  national  unity, 
comprehending  all  the  tribes;  and  pronounces  with  the  Pa- 
triarch's fallowed  voice  and  in  his  spirit  fitting  words  of 
admonition  or  rebuke,  of  praise  or  encouragement,  to  the 
respective  tribes.  Such  is  the  *  Blessing  of  Jacob,'  *  a  poem 
in  its  way  of  incomparable  beauty,  singularly  appropriate,  and 
no  doubt  most  effectual  for  its  purpose.  And  all  -that  could 
be  done  by  an  historian,  in  retrospect  of  the  past  and  antici- 
pation of  the  future,  to  animate  and  cheer  the  people,  was 
done  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Covenants  (see  i.  p.  69  sqq.). 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  same 
author,  who  with  this  special  view  reproduced  the  early  history 
of  his  nation,  and  incorporated  in  his  great  work  the  Blessing 
of  Jacob  modified  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

But  authors  and  poets  alone  could  not  save  their  country 
then,  nor  ever,  against  such  a  weight  of  circumstances ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  soon  find  a  very  diflFerent  phenomenon.  In  the 
absence  of  all  external  help  the  resisting  power  of  a  few  of  the 
strongest  spirits  at  first  retreats  within,  and  waits  to  strike  a 
convulsive  unexpected  blow  in  the  real  world  of  life  and  action, 
and  deliver  the  people  of  Israel,  sorely  endangered  by  foes  con- 
stantly advancing  in  power  and  number.  There  then  appears  a 
new  power  of  the  age,  the  binding  Vow — a  spasmodic  impulse, 
dangerous  to  many,  yet  in  the  greatest  emergencies  of  life  in- 
dispensable ;  bracing  up  the  deepest  energies,  and  working  the 
greatest  marvels ;  often  renovating  or  otherwise  transforming 
whole  nations  and  religions ;  assuming  a  thousand  forms,  and 
in  all,  while  the  first  vitality  endures,  developing  an  indomi- 
table power.  What  Eome  witnessed  in  the  time  of  the  Decii, 
what  has  been  so  often  repeated  in  the  Christian  church  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  beginnings  of  Buddhism,  and  similar  scattered 
manifestations  in  Brahmanism),  this  same  power  we  find  mar- 
vellously active  in  Israel  even  thus  early.  We  see  it  working 
first  in  individual  cases,  then  seizing  upon  ever  larger  mul- 
titudes ;  simple  and  artless  in  the  beginning,  then  gradually 
matured  and  methodised ;  proceeding  at  first  from  the  vague, 
immeasurable  yearning  of  the  great  commonalty,  then  allying 
itself  with  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.      Thus  arises 

>  (Hn,  zliz. ;  see  i.  pp.  69-72,  296  and  409  sqq. 
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a  new  moyement  in  Israel,  which  steadily  gathers  streng^  and 
becomes  more  irresistible,  though  at  first  aiming  singly  to 
free  itself  by  force  from  the  many  dangers  which  assail  the 
Jahveh-religion  within  and  without.  Even  if  this  movement 
does  not  succeed  in  producing  what  we  have  shown  to  be  Israel's 
one  great  want,  yet  the  whole  people  is  transformed  by  it  to 
so  new  a  life  that  the  need  can  be  at  last  more  easily  under- 
stood and  more  certainly  supplied.  For  the  full  splendour  of 
David's  time  was  but  the  culminating  point  of  this  wondrous 
movement.  But  for  the  previous  glorious  days  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  this  movement  could  never  have  been;  but  once  in 
being,  and  attaining  its  climax,  it  restored  for  a  long  time  a 
glory  similar  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  age. 

The  Judges  bom  from  the  people,  who  now  succeed,  show  the 
dawning  of  this  new  life,  as  prototypes  of  their  age,  whose  light 
had  been  preserved  brightest  in  memory.  Jephtbah  is  the  pro- 
totype of  the  simple,  Samson  of  the  more  complex  vow.  But  in 
both  alike  it  becomes  evident  that  even  in  this  form  the  Judge- 
ship can  no  longer  work  out  the  abiding  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  The  Judgeship  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  a  power  springing 
from  the  people  itself,  is  now  exhausted  and  incapable  of  further 
service.  Whether  it  can  ally  itself  to  any  good  purpose  with 
the  other  high  powers  yet  remaining  among  the  people,  will  be 
seen  in  Eli  and  Samuel. 


1)  Jephthah  and  Samson. 
a.)  Jephthahy  the  Hero  of  GKlead. 

This  Hero  of  the  Vow  shows  nothing  more  clearly,  in  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  victorious  career,  than  the 
immense  strides  with  which  barbarism  has  advanced  since  the 
days  of  Gideon.  To  be  sure,  Jephthah  is  properly  the  hero  of 
the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  only ;  but  even  when  his  history 
touches  upon  the  country  on  this  side,  we  find  it  almost  as 
much  barbarised  as  that  beyond. 

When  called  by  the  special  necessities  of  the  time  to  work 
out  a  higher  destiny,  Jephthah  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
freebooters  which  infested  the  land  of  Tob  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Of  such  bands,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  age  was  prolific 
(p.  358  sq.).  He  evidently  took  this  position  not  entirely  from 
choice,  but  rather  as  a  victim  to  the  barbarism  of  the  times ; 
because,  as  the  legend  relates,  *  his  brethren  had  driven  him  out 
of  his  father's  house,  as  the  son  of  a  harlot.'   But  in  calling  him 
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the  son  of  Gilead,  the  legend  can  hardly  have  meant  that  any 
one  man  bearing  this  name  was  his  father;  bat  he  was  in  fact 
a  foundling  belonging  to  the  whole  land,  as  is  clear  from  other 
traces.* 

When  the  Ammonites  became  all-powerful,  first  beyond  the 
river  and  then  on  this  side  also  (p.  836  sq.),  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  beyond,  driven  to  desperation,  sought  some  protec- 
tion against  them,  their  Elders  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  dis- 
owned son  of  their  country,  who  as  leader  of  his  freebooters, 
something  like  David  before  he  became  king,  must  have  won  a 
name  for  himself  by  raids  against  the  Ammonites  and  other 
races  dwelling  still  deeper  in  the  desert.  After  a  few  hard  words, 
he  does  not  wholly  reject  their  entreaties ;  but  obtains  their 
promise  to  acknowledge  him  after  the  victory  as  their  prince 
and  head.  The  times  are  indeed  changed,  when  such  a  con- 
dition can  be  stipulated  and  accepted  even  as  a  preliminary.  It 
would  appear  from  the  extant  narrative,  that  the  Ammonites 
had  already  laid  siege  io  Mizpeh,^  the  renowned  old  capital  of 
the  land  beyond  the  Jordan.  By  the  mere  appearance  of  his 
dreaded  freebooters  Jephthah  seems  really  to  have  gained  some 
breathing-space  for  the  oppressed  country  and  freed  the  capital ; 
for  in  Mizpeh  *  he  now  speaks  his  words  before  Jahveh ;  *  i.e.  in 
the  holy  place  he  promises  protection  to  the  people,  and  receives 
in  return  a  sort  of  homage.'  He  thereupon  attempts,  though 
in  vain,  to  win  Ephraim  to  an  alliance  against  their  common 
foe,*  and  treats  with  the  Ammonite  king  coolly  and  on  terms 
of  equality. 

This  preliminary  negotiation^  is  the  same  as  that  observed 
by  a  Eoman  general  on  the  point  of  commencing  hostilities,  in 

* 

'  For  nccording  to  xi.  7  Jephthah  re-  correct  punctuation  throughout.   Abulfida 

preaches  all  the  Elders  with  hatred  to-  calls  the  Judges  Jair  and  Jephthah  men 

M-ards    himself,   and    with    driving   him  of  Gerasa,  merely  as  a  more  intelligible 

from  his  father's  house  ;  and  Gilead,  at  term  in  the  Greek  period, 

that  period,  is  always  in  the  first  instance  '  The  concluding  words  of  the  first  di- 

the   name  of  the   country.     For  a  very  vision  of  the  story  of  this  hero,  x.  17-xi. 

similar    history  among   the   lonians  see  11,  admit  of  no  other  meaning;  and  during 

Nicolaus    Damascenus    in    C.    Miillor^s  the  following  war  his  house  is  always  con- 

Fragm,  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  387.  ceived  as  being  quite  within  Mizpeh,  xi.  34. 

«  Coinp.  i.  p.  347 ;  by  Hosoa  vi.  8,  xii.  *  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  later 

12,  this  city  is  also  called  Gilead,  from  words,  Judges  xii.   2  sq.      These  words 

the    district.     Acconling    to  this,    per-  might  indeed   be  interpreted  as  spoken 

haps  we  should  read  nyt,^  -^^^^  i„  j^jg^s  ^^^  J^Pl^thah  as  Prince  in  the  first  person. 

r                               i^/'j  I  1^^            B  merely  in  the  name  of  the  country.     In 

xii.  7,  since  the  notices  of  the   burial-  this  case  it  would  probably  be  the  Elders 

places  of  the  Judges  are  so  airefully  given  who  had  trii'd  this  unsuccessful  step,  be- 

from  Gideon  downwards ,  though  certainly  fore  they  made  Jephthah  their  chief.    But 

elsewhere  in  chapters  x-xii.  the  city  is  this  interpretation  is  both  forced  and  un- 

always  called   Miz^h,   or  according  to  necessary, 

xi.  20  Mizpeh,  which  would  be  a  more  *  Judges  xi.  12-28. 
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despatching  the  Fetiales  into  the  enemy's  territory.  The  con- 
troversy on  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  nations,  on  which 
the  negotiation  turns,  has  been  abready  treated  of,  pp.  204, 336  sq. 

When  the  negotiations  opened  by  Jephthah  are  broken  off 
by  the  Ammonite  king  refusing  to  listen  to  the  reasonable  pro- 
position that  he  should  retire  within  his  original  boundaries, 
the  hero  is  carried  away  as  by  an  access  of  divine  wrath,  and 
sweeps  through  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  wherever  Israelites 
dwelt  from  end  to  end,  to  kindle  the  torch  of  war  and  raise  the 
population.  He  then  defeats  the  Ammonites  in  a  great  battle, 
and  takes  from  them  twenty  cities.*  Thereupon  the  Ammonites, 
who  according  to  one  account^  had  penetrated  even  into  the 
land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  were  there  also  easily  expelled, 
probably  by  Jephthah  himself;  but  the  Ephraimites,  now  at 
last  rising  up  to  war,  and  with  no  Gideon  this  time  to  soothe 
their  pride  as  the  leading  tribe,  advance  presumptuously  across 
the  Jordan  towards  Zaphon,*  and  would  fain  chastise  the  former 
freebooter  for  having  commenced  the  war  without  them.  There, 
however,  their  arrogance  is  so  effectually  checked,  that  42,000 
of  their  number  are  said  to  have  fallen.* 

But  still  this  first  great  victory  of  Jephthah,  that  over 
Ammon,  i^  not  without  the  direst  results  to  himself,  the  hero 
of  a  barbarised  age.  Even  the  freebooter  may  attain  to  high 
honours,  and  may  become  in  a  certain  sense  the  benefactor  of 
those  who  need  his  services  :  but  where  the  commencement  is 
of  so  equivocal  a  character,  the  end  is  rarely  quite  prosperous, 
and  may  at  least  leave  a  bitter  aftertaste.  Brave  and  honest 
as  is  this  chosen  leader  of  the  people,  he  has  yet  imbibed  the 
wildness  of  his  age  and  country.  The  Gileadite  hero,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  wrath  against  the  Ammonite  king  and  his  zeal 
for  Israel,  had  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Jahveh  whatever  on  his 
victorious  return  should  first  meet  him  from  his  own  house. 
His  thought  was  probably  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  at  most  of 
slaves ;  not  that  his  young  daughter  and  only  child  would  be 
the  first  to  meet  him.  But  on  his  prosperous  return  to  Mizpeh, 
forth  comes  his  daughter  first  from  his  house,  leading  the 
maidens  of  the  city  with  dance  and  song  in  celebration  of  the 
victory.      Fearfully  is  avenged  upon  the  father  and  ruler  the 

*  *  From  Aroer  up  to  Minnith  and  Abel  point. 
of  the  vineyards,'  xi.  33  :  i.e.  as  in  1  Sam.        »  Judges  x.  9. 

vii.  14,  exclusive  of  these  cities.     Aroer,        ■  The  city  mentioned  also  Josh.  xiii.  27 

however,  is  not  the  southern  city  in  Moab,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
referred  to  at  p.  295,  but  one  much  more        *  Comp.  p.  321  notei;  a  similar  history 

to  the  north,  perhaps  the  present  *Aireh ;  to  that  in  xii.  6  sq.,  of  Sh^boUth,  is  found 

although  the   Ononuuticon    s.y.  'Apowlp  in  the  Jour,  ^..1845,  ii.  p.  483. 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  for  us  on  this 
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thoughtless  vow  of  the  soldier  of  a  brutalised  age.  No  Levite 
or  other  sage  arises  to  give  a  diflFerent  direction  to  his  con- 
scientious resolve;  for  it  is  evident  that  his  contemporaries, 
also  trained  to  barbarism,  considered  the  precious  sacrifice  to 
be  appointed  by  a  higher  necessity  to  fall  for  the  sins  of  the 
fatherland.  And  when  such  a  belief  pervades  even  the  best, 
the  courage  which  shrinks  not  from  acting  or  suffering  in  obe- 
dience to.  it,  must  be  accounted  greatness  of  soul ;  and  equally 
so  on  both  sides.  Even  so  it  is  here.  Not  without  bitter  grief, 
yet  full  of  resolve,  and  proud  that  she  should  be  the  sacrifice 
demanded  by  Jahveh  to  save  her  country,  this  worthy  daughter 
of  a  hero,  after  bewailing  her  virginity  for  two  months  on  the 
mountains  among  her  companions,  accepts  the  sacrificial  death 
from  the  hand  of  her  own  father,  who  in  her  sacrifices  all  that 
is  dearest  to  him.*  From  the  words  with  which  the  narra- 
tive concludes,  that  hence  arose  a  custom  in  Israel,  that 
*  tlie  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  keep  a  festival  to  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah  four  days  long,*  which  sounds  as  if  it  still 
continued  in  the  time  of  the  First  Narrator,*  we  can  but  con- 
clude, that  at  least  in  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  the  heroic 
belief  must  once  have  been  very  widely  held,  that  Jephthah's 
daughter  was  probably  only  the  chief  sacrifice  offered  by  his 
hand ;  and  that  even  in  later  times,  when  such  sacrifices  were  no 
longer  offered,  the  belief  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  blessedness 
of  the  old  heroic  age,  was  still  alive  and  vigorous.  Jephthah, 
it  is  said,  ruled  only  six  years. 

'  Wo  find  here  for  the  first  time  a  Greeks  received  many  from  Asia.  But  on 
striking  resembbince  to  Greek  legends,  whicli  side  the  origination  of  these  stories 
Jdomcneus  of  Crete,  familiar  to  ns  in  the  lies,  cannot  be  doubtful.  That  in  Samson's 
Iliad,  purchased  from  Poseidon  a  prosper-  life  many  traits  were  introduced  from  a 
0U8  homeward  voyage  by  the  vow  to  siicri-  sphere  of  thought  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
fico  to  him  whatever  should  first  meet  Mosaic  mind,  will  be  presently  explained ; 
him  in  his  own  land.  He  was  consequently  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
obli/j^ed  to  sacrifice  his  own  son ;  but  was  Jephthah  and  Samson  were  real  Hebrew 
punished  by  the  gods  with  a  plague,  and  heroes  of  their  age.  The  timid  modem 
by  his  fellow-citizens  with  banishment,  notion,  repeated  even  in  the  most  recent 
So  at  least  (for  Homer  is  silent  on  this  lHX)ks  (see  Jahrh.  der  Bibl.  iViss.  xi.  p. 
point)  says  Servius  on  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  121,  203),  that  Jephthah  did  not  really  sacrifice 
xi.  264.  Bettor  known  is  the  legend  of  his  daughter,  requires  no  further  refuta- 
Iphigoneia ;  and  an  affinity  might  even  be  tion.  A  very  similar  instjince,  which  how- 
imagined  among  the  throe  names,  Iphi,  ever  by  a  sort  of  artifice  is  made  to  end 
Idomenous,  and  Jephthah.  To  this  must  less  tragically,  occurs  as  late  as  Moham- 
be  added  the  analogies  which  are  to  some  med's  father.  SeeTabarii.  p.  171,I)ubeux. 
extent  unquestionable,  between  the  next  ^  See  an  event  of  even  a  later  age 
Judge  Siimson  and  Hercules.  Nor  can  among  the  Samaritans,  in  Epiphan.  Ht^, 
we  deny  either  that  such  legends  did  pass  Iv.  1,  Ixxviiii  23. 
from  one  nation  to  another,  or  that  the 
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b.)  SamsoUy  the  Nazirite^  and  Judge. 

The  history  of  Shimshon  (in  the  Hellenistic  pronunciation 
Sampson),  as  related  by  the  only  authority  now  accessible  to  us,* 
seems  at  first  of  so  totally  different  a  character,  that  even  early 
scholars  were  struck  by  a  resemblance  to  the  pagan  history  of 
Hercules;'  and  many  of  the  moderns,  sometimes  upon  very 
baseless  grounds,  have  discovered  in  it  yet  more  curious  features. 
To  call  him  the  Hebrew  Hercules  is  certainly  quite  admissible, 
but  is  certain  to  introduce  misapprehension,  if  the  true  Hebraic 
character  of  this  singular  hero  be  not  kept  clearly  in  view. 

(i)  In  fact,  much  as  Samson's  history  has  fallen  into  the 
domain  of  legend,  we  have  in  his  case  an  historic  background 
still  tolerably  distinct.  His  constant  sphere  of  activity  is  the 
veiy  reduced  territory  of  Dan,  where  also  he  was  buried*  in  the 
family  sepulchre  of  his  father  Manoah ;  only  twice,  and  then 
as  a  fugitive,  according  to  the  existing  legends,  does  he  enter 
the  domain  of  Judah.*  Under  every  change  of  circumstances, 
he  contends  always  and  only  against  the  Philistines ;  whom  he 
pursues,  as  Hannibal  the  Romans,  without  intermission  from 
early  youth  till  death.  The  twenty  years  of  his  power^  belong 
evidently  to  the  first  period  of  Philistine  ascendancy,  when  this 
people  was  the  most  formidable,  and  menaced  the  little  tribe  of 
Dan  in  particular  with  utter  destruction.  His  memory  is  also 
largely  affected  by  his  character  as  a  Nazirite.  The  nature 
of  the  Nazirite  was  quite  peculiar  and  exceptional ;  and  Samson 
was  the  only  Nazirite  in  the  roll  of  the  twelve  Judges  which 
concludes  with  him.  Indeed  on  historical  grounds  this  peculiar 
dignity  of  his  ought  to  be  specially  investigated,  if  we  would 
rightly  appreciate  the  singular  memory  which  he  left  behind 
him. 

Whether  there  were  Nazirites  before  Samson,  is  doubtful ; 


*  [Not  Nasaritc;  for  the  Ileb.  is  TTJ.  Egyptian  CI]€AJL^I    is  primarily  con- 

— Ed.]  nected  with  ^    ^  Vn^  to  serve^  it  might 

«  But  it  is  aUmled  to  as  oarlyas  JacoVs  originally  signify  the  servant  of  God,  i.e. 

Blessing.  1.  p.  ^()  ^^^  Nazirite.    The  discourse  on  Samson 


,s  named   the   Hellenic    Hercules.      The  j^j^^f^  ^^  j^-f^  ^.,,  ,j        261  sq. 

name  of  Samson,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  «  j^^       ^^j    31  ;  to  be  supplementetl 

elsewhere  m  the  Old  Testament ;  but  we  f^^^  ^jji^  jo.     See  Tobler's  Ih-Ute  Wan- 

know  too  little  of  the  ancient  fjimilies  of  ^if^M  p   181  so 

Dan   to  draw   any  concluMon  from  this  »  ^^^^  ,^  g  *         ^^^  3 

circumst^inco.     That  it  was  denved  from  .  j„j       ^^  jO,  xvi.  31 ;  comp.  p.  388 

5»>jp5*J   tun,    IS  conceivable;    but   as  the  ^^ 
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except  Samuel,  liis  near  successor,  he  is  the  only  Nazirite  who 
has  made  for  himself  a  name  in  history ;  and  those  whom  we 
know  of  in  later  times,^  may  have  followed  the  example  of  so 
great  a  hero.  We  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  deny  that 
the  simple  rudiments  of  Nazirism  existed  long  before  Samson's 
time.  Its  ultimate  basis  is  the  tow,  whose  power  and  origin 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  history.  That  this  tow  may  hold 
in  itself  almost  iucalculable  power,  and  endless  capabilities  of 
extension  and  application,  is  not  less  evident.  And  it  is  also 
unquestionable,  that  even  before  the  time  of  Samson  it  may 
have  extended  to  total  abstinence  from  wine  and  other  intoxi- 
cating pleasures ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  especial  evils  of  such 
immoderation  in  those  parts,  has  always  been  the  strength 
and  sternness  of  resistance  to  them.^  But  when  Samson's 
image  comes  before  our  eyes,  Nazirism  had  greatly  overpassed 
its  first  harmless  beginnings.  The  vow  of  abstinence  is  now 
taken  by  parents  on  behalf  of  an  infant  or  unborn  child.  The 
child  now  grows  up  in  the  belief  that  he  is  a  Nezir-Elohim^ 
i.e.  one  belonging  specially  to  God  and  different  from  ordinary 
mortals,  so  long  as  he  preserves  inviolate  the  external  sign 
and  pledge  under  which  he  has  been  nurtured — the  hair, 
touched  by  none,  far  less  shortened  or  injured,  which  was  his 
warrant  for  believing  himself  equally  inviolate  and  inviolable 
by  the  world,  and  consequently  endowed  with  special  Divine 
power.  And  finally,  one  thus  consecrated  can  now  adopt  a 
single  definite  object,  such  as  the  ever-recuning  struggle 
against  the  Philistines.  In  all  these  points  we  find  indications 
of  a  lofty  and  peculiar  development  of  those  mysterious  powers, 
such  as  was  possible  only  under  the  conditions  and  necessities 
of  a  particular  period,  in  which  Samson  was  probably  the  most 
powerful,  or  at  least  the  most  famous  and  popular  hero  of  this 
class,  but  certainly  not  its  only  example. 

And  indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which 
favoured  the  development  of  Nazirism  at  this  particular  time. 
An  age  like  this,  which  allows  the  people  to  sink  lower  and 
lower,  and  fall  more  and  more  helplessly  a  prey  to  the  ravages 
of  foes  within  and  without,  must  be  stirred  to  its  very  depths, 
to  reanimate  all  the  occult  and  mysterious  powers  of  the  human 
spirit,  or  the  ruin  is  inevitable,  and  the  people  must  perish  out 
of  sheer  sloth,  bewilderment,  and  cowardice. 

'  Soc  my  Alterthumer^  p.  113  sqq.  sequeoce  of  a  tow  was  also  usual  among 

^  The  regulations   of   Mohammed   on  Arabian  tribes :  Ham&sa,  p.  2  below,  and 

drinking   wine    were    scarcely  anythinj^  p.  3  ;  Kor&n  sur.  ii.  192. 

new ;  and  to  leave  the  hair  uncut  in  con- 
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Such  slumbering  powers  are  awakened  and  goaded  into 
activity  by  very  necessity.  If  then  at  the  right  moment,  capa- 
cities before  undreamed  of  emerge  fresh  from  the  inexhaustible 
depths  of  the  spirit,  then  there  is  gained  the  first  possibility 
of  stout  resistance  to  urgent  danger,  a  hopeful  beginning  of 
successful  efforts  for  radical  improrement.  Thus  from  the 
moment  when  the  Judgeship  had  proved  itself  incapable  of 
yielding  permanent  aid,  powers  hitherto  latent  in  the  com- 
munity emerge  to  sight  in  new  and  unexpected  energy,  most 
strenuous,  often  most  marvellous ;  allying  themselves  as  far  as 
might  be  with  the  already  existing  authority  of  the  Judgeship, 
and  renovating  and  strengthening  it  wherever  possible.  And 
one  of  the  first  powers  to  make  a  determined  stand  against 
prevalent  evils,  is  the  vow,  whose  growing  ascendancy  has  been 
shortly  before  displayed  in  the  case  of  Jephthah,  p.  394.  As 
the  existing  evils  were  aggravated  to  an  unendurable  pitch 
by  n6w  and  fiercer  assaults  from  external  foes,  so  the  vow  itself 
was  proportionably  strengthened  and  artftdly  contrived,  till  it 
attained  the  very  singular  form  of  which  Samson  is  the  greatest 
historical  example.  And  as  so  elaborate  a  scheme  and  mode 
of  life,  growing  up  as  it  did  out  of  overpowering  impulses  of 
the  age,  cannot  possibly  have  existed  in  one  isolated  case  only, 
Samson  must  be  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the  first  or  most  con- 
spicuous instances  of  this  new  manifestation.  So  too  we  shall 
soon  see  Prophecy  also  awaking  with  quite  new  powers,  and 
Samuel,  also  a  Nazirite,*  standing  fortli  prominently  as  its 
mightiest  and  most  illustrious  representative.  Amos  very  pro- 
perly ranks  the  Nazirites  with  the  Prophets.^  Different  as  may 
be  their  mode  of  action,  they  agree  in  a  belief  which  strings  up 
every  power  to  its  highest  tension,  that  they  are  Jahveh's  very 
own,  consecrated  by  him  to  a  wholly  special  calling. 

Thus  the  passage  about  Samson  in  the  Old  Testament  has 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  preserving  to  us  the  memory  of  so 
singular  and  once  powerful  a  manifestation  of  the  Jahveh- 
religion  as  Nazirism,  so  as  to  leave  us  in  no  uncertainty  about 
it.  And  that  he  whom  the  narrative  puts  forward  as  the  first, 
or  at  all  events  as  the  type,  of  all  Nazirites,  was  really  in  his 
time  a  formidable  hero  and  champion  of  his  people,  admits  of 
no  doubt.  We  can  take  but  one  view  of  the  subject :  that 
when  the  rule  of  the  Philistines,  the  sorest  trial  to  .which  the 
heavily-burdened  people  could  be  subjected,  was  still  new  and 
powerful,  and  had  forced  at  least  the  south-western  portion  of 

*  1  Sam,  i.  11.  «  Amos  ii.  11. 
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Israel  to  bend  their  necks  to  it  without  resistance,^  he  first 
proved  his  overflowing  strength,  seemingly  given  and  con- 
secrated for  that  end  alone,  in  the  task  of  humiliating  them, 
and  pledged  his  life  on  the  vindication  of  Hebrew  honour 
against  their  insolence.*  From  infancy  he  had  learnt  to  believe 
that  he  was  God's  own,  more  than  thousands  of  others ;  he  had 
also,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  kept  the  vow  to  which  this  belief 
was  attached.  What  immense  power  an  individual  might 
derive  from  this  belief  in  the  most  imminent  danger  and  in 
opposition  to  whole  masses,  and  what  power  he  actually  dis- 
played, is  shown  by  Samson  in  a  great  example,  which  may  be 
repeated  elsewhere,  though  in  fainter  lineaments.  In  a  state 
of  universal  depression,  all  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
indomitable  strength  which  is  aroused  in  individuals ;  and  of 
what  such  strength  is  capable,  when  working  in  such  a  faith,  is 
here  clearly  shown.  His  sphere  of  action  was  indeed  almost 
limited  to  the  little  tribe  of  Dan ;  but  this  tribe  was  then  the 
most  exposed,  and  upon  it  and  its  resistance  all  eyes  were 
necessarily  turned.  And  if  even  his  most  marvellous  displays 
of  strength  had  generally  but  little  influence  on  the  people  at 
large,  still  the  exercise  of  his  solitary  powers  with  only  partial 
success  was  so  much  clear  gain. 

But  conjoined  with  the  immense  power  given  by  this  faith, 
he  possessed  within  himself  a  second  gift,  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  others  or  even  for  himself  personally  to  call  forth 
at  will ;  which  might  indeed  be  latent  at  that  very  time 
in  the  whole  people,  but  displayed  itself  in  him  with  a  pecu- 
liar creative  force ;  and  it  is  only  the  combination  of  this  with 
the  former  very  different  power  that  gave  to  his  career  its 
distinctive  splendour.  It  is  not  (as  is  said  of  Hannibal)  a 
merely  inherited  hate  without  scruple  and  without  affection, 
that  urges  him  against  the  enemies  of  his  people ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  overflows  with  inexhaustible  joyousness  in  word  and 
deed,  light-heartedness  under  the  heaviest  disasters,  and  spor- 
tive wit  that  accompanies  him  even  to  the  moment  of  his  self- 
chosen  tragic  end.  In  a  love  not  easily  repulsed,  he  feels  him- 
self drawn  even  to  the  oppressors  of  his  people,  and  advances 
frankly  to  meet  them.  And  when,  in  his  intercourse  with  them, 
the  wrathful  deity  within  suddenly  urges  him  to  show  himself 
the  inviolable  consecrated  servant  of  Jahveh,  and  to  let  the 

^  Tliis  is  confessed,  as  if  casually,  but  idea  Tirhat  is  concealed  under  the  extant 

no   doubt  very  truly,   in  Judges  xiv.  4,  scanty  legends,  that  modern  writers  could 

XT.  11;  corop.  xiii.  1.  possibly  doubt  whether  Samson  was  really 

*  It  is  only  from  not  having  the  remotest  a  Judge. 
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insolent  '  uncircumcised'  feel  the  irresistible  might  of  his  arm, 
even  this  lie  takes  almost  as  a  jest,  as  something  forced  upon 
him  against  his  will,  and  the  fruit  of  a  love  misunderstood  and 
scorned.     His  activity  against  the  foe  is  thus  only  called  forth 
casually  and  without  premeditation ;  it  is  rather  a  sort  of  teas- 
ing, a  reiterated  mark  of  mortifying  humiliation ;  more  a  sign 
of  what  his  strength  could  do  in  need  and  in  earnest,  than  of 
what  it  does.     But  in  fact  this  seeming  half-heartedness  of 
his  nature  not  only  affords  testimony  to  the  disposition  of  his 
nation,  at  that  time  scarcely  capable  of  hatred,  but  in  default 
of   something  better  was  really   the  best  for  those  unhappy 
times.     For  if  a  nation,  in  the  main  well-disposed  and  civilised, 
has  long  to  endure  such  grievous  wrong  from  a  haughty  foe,  it 
is  a  great  gain  if  it  loses  not  its  buoyant  mood,  but  while  no- 
thing better  is  possible,  prepares  itself  for  better  times,  at  least 
by  the  lighter  exercises  of  wit  and  playful  fancy,  or  by  occa- 
sional dashing  strokes,  and  sometimes  by  the  successful  parry 
of  attack,  and  unexpected  flashes,  bursting  out  here  and  there, 
of  suppressed  military  ardour.     It  is  only  by  realising  vividly 
the  whole  weight  of  long  continued  foreign  rule  which  then 
pressed  upon  the  people,  that  we  can  understand  the  full  value 
in  such  times  of  those  inalienable  weapons,  playful  wit  and  jest ; 
and  again,  in  the  proper  place,  of  daring  revolt  against  local 
injustice,  or  the  heroism  of  individual  self-sacrifice.     And  thus 
Samson,  in  whom  all  that  was  strongest  and  all  that  was  most 
splendid  in  his  age  attained  its  climax,  is  the  true  image  of  his 
people,   unsubdued   in  mind  and  body  after   long    continued 
oppression  ;  and  we  feel  that  a  nation  which  even  under  mis- 
fortune overflowed  with  such  health  and  vivacity,  might  soon 
again  pass  from   these  preparatory  sports  and  skirmishes  to 
contests  of  a  happier  character. 

But  inasmuch  as  Samson's  wit  displayed  itself  in  a  form  very 
unusual  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  such  early  times 
generally — in  the  art  of  riddles  and  witty  poetical  sayings — his 
whole  history  indeed  being  much  interwoven  with  picturesque  in- 
cident, he  recalls  vividly  an  age  when  this  particular  art  of  pointed 
expression  and  striking  imagery  had  just  come  to  perfection. 
Much  of  this  is  found,  both  among  the  Greeks  in  ^sop's  Fables, 
and  among  the  Hindus  in  their  celebrated  Fable-Books ;  but 
neither  of  these  goes  back  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Samson's 
time,  and  while  in  both  the  speaking  animals  appear  only  as 
detached  fragments  of  already  stereotyped  legends,  we  behold 
in  Samson's  history  their  living  origin.  That  many  traces  show 
this  form  of  narrative  to  have  appeared  elsewhere  among  both 
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the  Hebrews  and  the  Phenicians  at  this  early  time,  will  be 
shown  in  the  history  of  Solomon.  In  Samson's  case  it  is 
suflSeiently  striking,  that  one  consecrated  to  God,  whose  life 
has  a  wholly  different  object,  displays  notwithstanding  a  mental 
superiority  even  in  these  sports  of  new  and  pointed  thought 
and  creative  imagery. 

But  in  Samson  we  behold  not  merely  the  immense  power 
given  by  the  belief  that  he  is  God's  own,  combined  with  a  joy- 
ousness  peculiar  to  himself  in  its  intensity ;  the  weakness  also, 
which  lurks  close  beside  that  artificially  nurtured  strength,  is 
clearly  discernible  in  this  prototype  of  all  the  Nazirites.   A  vow, 
so  long  as  it  is  only  a  sacred  force  constraining  the  soul  from 
without,  can  never  leave  to  it  full  freedom  of  action  and  de- 
velopment, but  must  rather  strain  excessively  its  powers  on 
one  side,  and  relax  them  on  the  other.      Samson  keeps  his 
vow  of  abstinence  from  intoxication,  but  is  all  the  weaker  and 
wilder  with  regard  to  the  love  of  woman,  as  if  he  could  here 
make  up  for  the  want  of  freedom  elsewhere ;  and  by  a  singular 
sport  of  chance,  or  rather  by  the  secret  revenge  of  a  heart 
warped  by  the  vow,  his  love  is  always  excited  by  women  of 
that  very  race  which  the  vow  urges  him  to  combat  with  all  the 
might  of  his  arm,  and  on  whose  men  the  weight  of  his  iron 
strength  always  falls  at  the  right  time.     And  again,  the  vow 
cannot  compel  him  to  fight  at  every  moment  of  his  life ;  and 
so,  though  the  weight  of  his  arm  is  fearful  whenever  anything 
occurs  to  remind  him  strongly  of  his  vow,  long  intervals  of 
relaxation  and  inactivity  are  also  not  impossible.     Finally,  he 
who  relies  on  the  external  sign  of  his  vow,  is  thereby  rendered 
confident,  and  after  numerous  successes  even  foolhardy  and 
careless  ;  all  the  more  terribly,  therefore,  will  he  be  undeceived, 
when  that  external  sign  is  destroyed.      Thus   then  the  end 
of  this  greatest  of  the  Nazirites  waa  mournful ;  and  his  whole 
powerful  life  only  resembles  a  light  blazing  up   brightly  at 
moments  and  shining  afar,   but  often  dimmed,   and   utterly 
extinguished  before  its  time — a  proof  that  Nazirism  arises  only 
from  some  temporary  necessity  in  a  nation's  history.     Yet  this 
singular  hero  is  great  and  worthy  of  himself  even  in  death. 
If  he,  the  individual  whose  solitary  life  prevented  him  from 
forming  around  him  a  permanent  community,  could  not  lift 
from  its  hinges  the  age  against  which  he  fought  like  a  giant, 
at  least  he  so  shook  and  loosened  it,  that  before  long  weaker 
men  with  united  forces  were  successful  where  Samson  failed, 
(it)  Now  if  (following  the  traces  of  the  book  on  Samson 
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employed  by  the  Last  Narrator^)  we  examine  the  form  into 
which  the  remembrance  of  this  hero  had  shaped  itself  when  it 
was  first  committed  to  writmg,  we  cannot  but  perceive  from  the 
first  that  Samson's  memory  has  been  more  modified  by  tradition 
than  that  of  any  other  Judge.  With  this  discovery  another  is 
connected,  that  the  first  writer  of  these  Samson-legends  ha^ 
lived  evidently  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  hero,  and 
used  oral  tradition  only ;  for  even  the  few  short  verses  inter- 
woven with  the  narrative  are  so  homogeneous,  that  they  can  only 
partially  have  been  perpetuated  by  a  primitive  tradition.  The 
causes  of  this  are  not  very  difficult  to  discover.  A  hero  in  him- 
self so  singular,  whose  exploits  were  limited  to  the  south-western 
districts,  who  effected  only  a  partial  relief,  and  after  whose  un- 
timely end  the  same  national  sufferings  long  continued,  would 
naturally  not  be  made  the  subject  of  written  history,  so  easily 
as  a  more  successful  and  dazzling  Judge ;  but  partly  from  stand- 
ing in  nearer  relation  to  the  people,  partly  as  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  he  might  be  longer  commemorated  in  popular 
legend.  Samson  must  have  early  become  a  favourite  popular 
hero,  whose  memory  was  held  fast  at  least  in  striking  stories 
of  particular  events.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Samson- 
legend,  more  than  any  other  belonging  to  this  age,  has  passed 
through  all  the  phases  of  which  it  was  intrinsically  capable. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  only  one  leading  idea  which  connects 
together  all  the  separate  traditions ;  only  one  trait  from  the 
hero's  life  which  has  been  deepest  impressed  upon  it.  Samson 
has  become  the  joyous  prototype  of  the  heavily- tasked  opponents 
of  overwhebning  national  foes.  The  cheerful  image  of  this  giant 
was  evidently  long  the  solace  of  those  weaker  men  who  were 
overpowered  in  the  unequal  contest  with  the  Philistines.  All 
who  heard  his  deeds  recounted,  strengthened  themselves  by  the 
bold  and  buoyant  spirit,  which  quailed  before  no  superiority 
of  the  foe ;  which  when  nothing  else  was  possible,  could  rise 
superior  to  brute  force  at  least  in  prompt  self-possession  and 
scornful  mood.  And  it  is  a  fine  trait  of  the  Israelite  tradition, 
that  with  all  his  gigantic  strength  this  hero  in  external  appear- 
ance is  no  Goliath;  but  opposes  to  Philistine  boorishness 
only  his  quick  and  subtle  wit  and  manly  readiness  in  action. 

But  when  Samson  had  once  become  a  general  type,  such  as 


>  That  the  present  version  of  Samson's  colouring  of  the  picture  and  the  language, 

life  presupposes  a  former  work,  -will  pre-  which  is  still  perceptible  even  in  its  extant 

sontly  appear  plainly  from  tlie  contents ;  form, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  very  peculiar 
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one  of  the  Patriarchs  in  a  diflferent  line  (i.  p.  847  sq.)  might  be, 
the  circle  of  traditions  respecting  him  might  be  easily  enlarged 
by  the  admission  of  many  floating  legends — some  much  older, 
others  belonging  originally  to  quite  a  different  connection — 
which  in  any  way  were  capable  of  being  linked  with  something 
already  related  of  him.  We  have  clear  examples  of  both  possi- 
bilities. At  the  thirsting  hero's  call,  for  instence,  the  depth  of 
the  rock,  cloven  as  by  God  himself,  gives  forth  water :  *  a  legend 
as  grand  as  any  relating  to  the  Patriarchs.  But  because  the 
word  jaw-bone  ('H^)  could  easily  be  applied  to  the  jutting  rock, 
therefore,  and  for  no  other  reason,  this  legend  was  tacked  on  to 
that  of  Samson's  weapon,  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Other  legends, 
again,  such  as  those  of  the  bees  in  the  lion,  of  the  burning 
foxes  in  the  vineyard,  are  sa  general,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say  to  what  place  or  what  circle  they  originally  belonged. 
Finally,  all  the  many  legends  that  have  been  preserved  have 
been  fitted  into  careful  series  with  artfully  compacted  lines,  so  as 
to  form  a  charming  poetic  picture  in  florid  language,  in  which 
the  interspersed  verses  gleam  forth  like  the  brighter  pearls  in 
a  circlet.  This  is  even  more  perceptible  here  than  with  regard 
to  the  Patriarchs,  because  a  freer  action  was  open  to  the  poetic 
imagination  in  giving  new  life  to  the  memory  of  this  man  of 
the  people,  than  would  be  permitted  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
revered  Patriarchs.  And  on  giving  sufficient  attention  to  all 
discoverable  traces  of  the  earlier  narrative,  such  regular  and 
well-sustained  proportions  come  into  view,  as  to  exhibit  the  plan 
of  a  drama,  whose  action,  rising  gradually  through  five  acts, 
finds  its  solution  only  in  the  last. 

The  impulse,  which,  against  his  own  will,  yet  ever  by  a  higher 
necessity,  directs  against  the  Philistines  the  flashing  wit  and 
daring  deeds  of  the  good-natured  hero,  is  a  perpetually  recurring 
love  for  women  in  their  midst.  Such  a  love  towards  the  race  of 
the  foreign  oppressors  seems  at  first  sight  dangerous  and  unde- 
sirable, and  at  last,  when  it  kindles  into  passion,  does  indeed 
become  its  own  avenger.  ^  Yet  it  is  not  essentially  culpable,  but 
may  on  the  contrary,  without  human  intention  or  calculation, 
subserve  a  Divinely-ordered  combination  of  circumstances,  whose 
unexpected  issue  puts  even  cavillers  to  shame.  Thus  is  formed 
four  times  a  relation,  which  is  always  at  first  favourable  to 
the  Philistines,  but  disastrous  in  the  end  through  their  own 
insolence  and  provocation  of  the  fettered  giant  of  the  Jahveh- 

>  Judges  XT.  18  sq. 

D  D  2 
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religion.  The  action  develops  itself  in  each  by  triple  stages ;  for 
the  only  exception  to  this  in  the  present  arrangement  (xvi.  1-3) 
is  certainly  not  original.  But  while  on  the  first  two  occasions 
the  Hebrew  giant  has  both  innocence  and  justice  entirely  on  his 
side,  on  the  third  and  fourth,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  victories, 
through  reckless  and  overweening  self-confidence,  his  inner 
nature  falls  to  a  lower  grade.  His  love  turns  from  the  wife  to 
the  harlot,  and  even  to  the  traitress,  whilst  outwardly  his 
strength  and  wit  still  bloom  in  undiminished  force.  Finally  in 
the  fifth  act  of  the  drama  he  is  beguiled  by  her  arts  of  his  secret, 
his  vow,  his  giant  strength  and  his  joyous  wit.  And  when,  in 
the  depth  of  his  ensuing  misery,  he  feels  again  some  gradual 
return  of  strength,  then — full  recovery  of  his  former  state  being 
in  his  blinded  state  impossible — these  returning  powers  serve 
only  for  one  last  most  tremendous  deed,  one  last  fearful  jest,  in 
the  overthrow  of  his  enemies'  house  of  rejoicing,  and  his  own 
self-chosen  death;  wherein  his  own  destruction  inflicted  on  their 
insolence  one  last  woeful  vengeance.  Thus  after  twelve  giant 
deeds,  from  first  to  last,  against  the  Philistines,  the  thirteenth 
crowns  them  all  in  the  self-immolation  rendered  inevitable  by 
his  own  guilt. 

a)  *  The  spirit  of  Jahveh  began  to  move  him  in  the  Camp 
of  Dan'  (p.  289),  in  the  home  of  his  parents.  Of  what  character 
this  exploit  of  the  giant-child  was,  is  passed  over  in  the  extant 
narrative.  On  his  way  down  to  Timnath  (a  city  therefore  then  * 
occupied  by  Philistines),  where  he  found  his  bride,  he  rent 
a  powerful  young  lion  as  if  it  were  a  kid,  having  nothing  what- 
ever in  his  hand.*  Returning  to  his  parents,  he  compels  them 
against  their  will  a  year  after,  to  go  with  him  to  give  him  his 
Philistine  bride  to  wife.  On  the  way  however  (a  most  extra- 
ordinary occurrence),  he  finds  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion ; 
and  so  he  proposes  this  riddle  to  the  thirty  Philistine  companions, 
who  (as  if  in  fear  of  his  giant  strength)  had  been  bidden  to  the 
wedding-feast : 

Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  mei^t J 

And  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness! 

'  A  trace  of  the  history  of  the  period,  rent  the  lion.    They  then  again  accom- 

fls  at  the  time  of  the  Book  of  Origins  the  panied  him  to  the  wedding.     But  the  first 

city  was  no  longer  Philistine,  Josh.  xiz.  journey  of  the    parents  would   tlien  be 

43.  nardly  necessary  (comp.  xv.  2,  where  less 

■  According  to  the  present  account  in  ceremony  is  observed);  while  on  the  other 

Judges  xir.  1-8,   his  parents  were  once  hand  the  extant  narrative  in  ver.  8  sq. 

urg^  by  his  importunities  to  go  to  give  would  be  very  incomplete.     The  original 

him  his  bride  ;  on  which  journey  he  went  account    therefore    probably    had    some 

aside  from  the  road,  and  without  their  different  arrangement 
knowledge  (in  itself  very  improbable)  he 
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But  the  stupid  artifice  by  which  they  win  the  solution  from 
his  wife  *  drives  him  to  exclaim  : 

Had  ye  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer^ 
Ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle! 

He  is  overpowered  with  rage  at  their  gross  foul  play ;  the 
justly  incensed  God  of  the  Hebrews  breaks  suddenly  forth  from 
within  him  ;  and  in  blood  he  avenges  his  lost  wager. 

h)  When  he  is  tamed  down  again,  and  still  full  of  love  for 
the  same  wife,  they  unrightfully  take  her  from  him.  He 
exclaims  : 

This  time  I  am  quit  of  the  Philistines, 
If  Vis  evil  I  think  of  doing  to  them  ! 

Here  however  he  rightly  takes  no  bloody  revenge,  but  drives 
three  hundred  foxes  with  lighted  torches  tied  to  their  tails,  into 
the  luxuriant  gardens  and  cornfields.*  But  when  the  brutal 
Philistines,  in  utterly  misplaced  vengoiince,  immediately  set  fire 
to  the  house  of  his  wife  and  her  father,^  he  takes  the  part  of 
these  relatives,  and  exclaims  : 

If  ye  have  done  this, 
Then  I  will  be  avenged  on  you,  before  *  /  have  done  ! 

And  he  smites  them  on  hip  and  thigh,^  with  a  great  slaughter. 
But  now  he  is  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Judah,  and  conceals 
himself  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  Etam  ;^  and  the  men  of  Judah, 
threatened  by  the  Philistines,  deliver  him  to  them  bound.  Yet 
scarcely  can  they  believe  in  such  good  fortune  as  to  have  him 
in  their  keeping,  when  he  breaks  the  strongest  bonds,  and  slays 
1,000  men  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  which  he  has  snatched 
up,  crying  out — 

*  Tlio  nnmbers  in  xir.  14,  15|  17  are  '  According  to  xiv.  15  and  similar  pas - 
somewhat  confused ;  another  sign  that  the  sages  the  sense  of  the  very  condensed 
present  is  not  the  original  state  of  the  text,  words  in  xv.  6  can  scarcely  have  been  other 

*  n^T  DID  nyv  XV.  6 ;  •  to  the  vine-  than  this. 

yard,  the  olive-tree/  is  an  abbreviated  ^  i.e.  not  leave  off  tiU  he  had  fully  car- 
form  of  enumeration,  as  in  Micah  vii.  12 ;  ried  out  his  revenge, 
so  it  is  taken  even  by  R.  Tanchnm.  See  *  A  proverbial  phrase,  as  is  easily  seen ; 
likewise  the  description  of  fire  in  a  forest  the  blow  from  behind  strikes  the  fugitive 
beine  spread  by  the  tails  of  cattle,  in  first  upon  the  hips,  and  would  of  itself  be 
M^haduta  liv.  4 ;  how  Hannibal  drove  sufficient ;  but  is  followed  up  immediately 
forth  the  oxen  with  firebrands  attached  to  by  one  upon  the  thigh,  which  makes  him 
their  horns,  Livy  xxii.  16  sq. ;  and  how  instantly  fall.  Hence  it  means  strictly 
the  Greeks  also  knew  the  custom  of  send-  'the  thigh  over  and  above*  i.e.  besides 
ing  lighted  torches  as  a  declaration  of  war  '  the  hips.' 

into  the  enemy's  country:  see  the  Scholiast        *  Where  a  city  of  the  same  name  wa^ 

to  Eurip.  PAflMi.  1386(1379).  Much  later,  situated,   1  Chron.  iv.  32  (comp.  ver.  3), 

however,   are  the  analogies  in  the  Pan-  2  Chrou.  xi.  6.     The  succeeding  names 

chatantra,  in  Ovid's  Fa«/i  iv.  701  sqq.,  and  of  heights  and  springs  happen  to  occur 

in  Babrius  Fab.  xi.  nowhere  else. 
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With  the  088*8  jawbone  a  dozen  or  two, 

Nay  with  the  ass^ 8  jawbone  I  have  killed  a  thou8and  men  '  * 

From  the  throwing-away  of  the  jawbone  (it  is  said)  the 
place  Lehi,  as  also  the  neighbouring  place  Eamath-Lehi  (Lehi 
Height),  derives  its  name  ;  and  the  likewise  neighbouring 
Machtesh  (the  Lehi  Hollow,  more  distinctively  named  En-hak- 
kore)  was  so  called  because  God  there,  at  the  supplication  of 
the  hero,  dying  with  thirst  after  such  severe  exertion,  opened  a 
refreshing  spring  of  water — mere  explanations  of  local  names 
like  those  in  the  legends  of  the  Patriarchs.^ 

c)  In  Gaza  he  made  love  to  a  harlot ;  and  some  simpletons  of 
the  place,  who  have  spied  him  out  in  the  house,  surround  it, 
that  they  may  capture  him  early  in  the  morning.  So  at  mid- 
night, while  they  are  asleep,  he  passes  out  through  the  gate, 
and  in  derision  bears  off  the  gate  itself  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances on  his  shoulders,  up  to  the  heights  before  Hebron, 
where  his  disappointed  enemies  might  most  plainly  behold  their 
loss.'  But  what  further?  Will  the  Philistines,  who  have  once 
already  by  blustering  got  him  back  from  the  men  of  Judah, 
now  rest  content  P  Will  they  let  their  proud  gates  remain  for 
ever  above  the  capital  of  Judah  ?  Every  one  who  follows  the 
chain  of  these  charming  legends  will  feel  it  an  impossibility 
that  the  new  series  just  begun  should  end  here.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  in  the  present  text  the  two  remaining 
legends  belonging  to  this  series  have  here  dropped  out;*  in 
which,  according  to  the  general  plan,  it  may  have  been  told 
how,  though  he  now  fell  into  Philistine  captivity,  he  freed  him- 
self by  his  strength,  and  visited  his  persecutors  with  still  severer 
retribution.  Here,  in  fact,  must  be  the  climax  of  the  whole, 
and  here  his  most  marvellous  triumphs  must  have  occurred; 
Moreover,  as  Hebron  is  Judah's  ancient  capital,  its  people  may 

*  Dozen  is  hero  put  simply  as  being  a    fida*s  Annals  i.  p.  132. 

deflnite  number  which  con  be  used  in  a  *  Either  these  passages  have  fallen  out 
general  sense :  for  I^DH  ^^®  "^Pn*  must  of  the  extant  text  merely  through  the  fault 
signify,  not  a  heap  in  general,  but  a  heap  ?^  ^}^^  trwiBcribers  in  xri.  2  and  13  sqq. 
ofsome definite  number:  first  twelve,  then  («>  ^?®  ^^  ^^^°  »o°^«  ^^^^^  ^'*^^.^^ 
twice  twelve,  and  so  on  to  1,000;  almost  notwithstanding  their  evident  necessity 
like  saptajaghdna  pOg&n  Diti :  Sutdndm  jw  wanting  m  theMaf-soretic  text),  or  they 
MahA-BhArata  iii.  1 1,909.  The  spring  after-  ^?^  been  already  omitted  by  the  last  corn- 
wards  shown  as  that  here  referred  to,  is  P^^®'-  ^he  latter,  view  is  supported  by 
described  in  T.  Tobler*s  DHtte  Wanderung  F^®  g®°®^*  ^^^}  abbreviated  condition 
pp.  145  sqq.  466.  ^"  which  this  cycle  of  legends,  originally 
^  On  the  use  ojf  the  jawbone  as  a  magic  intended  to  be  given  with  almost  poetic 
weapon,  comp.  Sir  G.  Grey's  PolyneZn  detail,  now  exists.  Even  at  xv.  20  (comp. 
MyiMogy  (1856).  pp.  36  sq.  ^^-  8^)  tlie  last  compiler  evidently  wished 

•  As  tie  Moslim  relate  that  Ali  lifted  ^o  conclude  all  the  Sanison-legends ;  and 
off  the  gate  of  Chaibar,  and  used  it  as  a  \^^  fortunate  for  us  that  he  afterwards 
shield  ;  Pococke's  K%8U  Arab,  p.  10.  Abul-  allowed  ch.  xvi.  to  follow. 
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perhaps,  at  the  period  assigned  at  p.  287,  have  actually  dragged 
off  the  gates  of  Gaza  as  a  trophy,  and  planted  them  aloft  on 
their  own  hill. 

d)  But  his  increasing  foolhardiness  and  growing  recklessness 
now  lead  him  to  the  traitress*  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  She 
keeps  the  Philistine  chiefs  in  the  background,  ready  to  seize 
him,  as  soon  as  she  can  elicit  from  him  the  secret  of  his  irre- 
sistible strength.  He  disappoints  her  and  her  employers  three 
times  ;  with  inexhaustible  wit  putting  her  on  the  wrong  track 
as  to  his  secret,  and  then  at  the  critical  moment  easily  bursting 
the  constraint  attempted  on  him,  because  it  has  not  yet  hit  on 
his  secret.  They  are  imposed  upon  by  the  fiction,  first,  that 
seven  fresh  bullock-sinews  or  tendons,  then  that  seven  ropes 
never  before  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  lastly,  that  securely 
weaving  the  seven  locks  of  his  hair  into  another  web,  would 
bind  him ;  but  he,  as  often  as  he  wakes  frx>m  his  sleep,  snaps 
the  sinews  and  the  ropes  like  thin  threads ;  and  even  with  his 
hair  so  fettered  draws  out  of  the  wall  the  warp  into  which 
it  was  woven,  together  with  the  strong  nail  which  held  it.* 
Thus  again  is  three  times  proved  his  infinite  strength ;  but  the 
ground  is  already  mined  beneath  his  feet ;  he  squanders  his 
giant  strength  in  the  mere  saving  of  his  own  life  ;  and  at  last, 
as  if  possessed  by  insanity,  he  madly  trifles  with  the  very  key 
of  his  secret ;  he  risks  even  the  tampering  with  his  hair. 
Trom  this  there  is  but  one  step  to  the  final  catastrophe. 

e)  The  secret  once  betrayed,  he  is  irretrievably  ruined ;  and 
although,  even  in  the  depth  of  misery  and  contempt,  his 
nobler  spirit  returns  in  fearful  force  with  the  growth  of  new 
strength,  it  is  only  in  his  heroic  self-destruction  that  he  can 
wreak  a  vengeance  on  his  enemies  in  which  all  his  vast  achieve- 
ments attain  their  climax.^ 

All  is  here  as  beautifully  arranged  and  as  highly  finished,  as 
is  the  history  of  Jonah  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  well-known 
book.    No  drama  or  epic  can  boast  a  better-contrived  plan ;  and 


'  This  is  tho  meaning  of  tho  name  De-  Icr's  Denkhldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  p.  246 ;  and 

iiiaht  and  the  only  end  that  she  series,  in  Livingstone's   TraveU,    The  complete 

text  has  been  here  preseired  by  the  LXX. 
whether  we  derive  the  name  from  J  j  or        ,  Compare  the  simiUr  account  of  the 

from  ^n  Von  ;  comp.  21)^1,  SU.\\  S^:ln'^^^nrpi^;tr3^a?i 

in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;  Journ,  Euseb.  TWp.  E!v,  v.  34 ;  also  the  history 

As,  1856,  ii.  p.  389  sq. ;  Seotzon's  lieisen  iv.  in  the  Ham&sa,  pp.  104, 9  sq.   How  by  the 

p.  409.  two  central  columns  Samson  might  bring 

'  Compare  even  now  the  simple  Abys-  down  thewhole  large  building,  is  attempted 

sinian  loom,   fastened   by  a  peg  to  the  to  be  made  dear  by  E.  B.  Stark,  (xara 

ground  ;  also  the  descriptions  m  T.  Tob-  und  die  PhUiet.  Kuste,  1852,  p.  382  sqq. 
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to  separate  any  single  particular  for  independent  consideration 
without  regard  to  tlie  general  connection,  is  simply  to  under- 
stand nothing  of  the  whole.* 

(m*)  If  in  this  way  the  full  historic  greatness  of  this  singular 
hero  may  have  suffered  somewhat  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, 
and  the  series  of  his  thirteen  great  deeds  has  been  purposely 
arranged,  that  the  riddle  of  his  strength  might  be  solved  only  in 
the  story  of  his  last  all-surpassing  deed ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
last  compiler,  from  whom  proceeds  the  introduction  to  Samson's 
history  in  xiii.  1-24,  through  a  deeper  insight  and  higher  tone, 
has  the  merit  of  virtually  restoring  to  history  the  true  great- 
ness and  historic  significance  of  Samson.     For  it  is  undeniable 
that  in  his  day  there  must  have  been  more  sources  of  informa- 
tion available  respecting   Samson's  greatness  as  a  hero,  and 
especially   as  the  leader  of  Nazirism ;   since    the    Nazirites 
would  assuredly  laud  their  own  hero  after  their  own  fashion. 
Thus  the  last  author,  as  if  to  give  the  necessary  complement 
to  those  thirteen  little  tales  of  human  life,  at  the  very  outset 
of  Samson's  life  throws  off  a  foreshadowing  of  his  whole  career 
in  its  Divine  significance ;  as  if  at  his  entrance  into  the  world 
a  fitting  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  laws  and  the  dignity  of 
Nazirism,   which  with  him  first  appeared  in  full  force.     In 
sketching  this   divine   picture,  the   author  evidently  follows 
earlier  models,^  sometimes  even  verbally ;  and  in  this  respect 
his  comprehensive  picture  has  scarcely  anything  original.     But 
what  it  was  here  most  necessary  to  introduce  was  the  character 
of  Nazirism — an  institution  which,  though  perhaps  previously 
ordained  by  higher  prescription,  first  entered  the  domain  of 
history  through  Samson  and  his  parents.     Tor  if  it  had  some 
afi&nity,  however  little,  with  Prophecy,  and  could  boast  of  some 
few  great  deeds  as  wrought  by  its  influence,  it  might  justly 
seem  worthy  to  have  been  announced  and  ordained  by  an  angel 
from  heaven. 

2)  EUy  the  High  Priest  and  Judge. 
a.)  Eli^s  lAfe. 

Since  the  Judgeship  proceeding  from  the  people  had  proved 
too  weak,  even  with  the  additional  power  of  the  vow,  to  effect 
a  general  and  permanent  deliverance  of  the  nation,  it  was  only 
the  natural  course  of  things  that  this  office,  now  recognised  as 

*  The  Song   of  Songs  in  like  manner    1843,  p.  752  sqq. 
consists  of  five  acts  and  thirteen  cantos  ;        *  Se«  L  p.  164  note.    Here  again  Jose- 
oomp.  the  article  in  Zellec^s  Theoiog,  Jahrb,    phos  shows  to  Tery  little  advantage. 
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coexistent  with  the  Theocracy,  should  at  last  be  grasped  by  the 
inteUecttial  leaders  of  the  community,  to  try  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible,  by  the  alliance  of  the  two  established  powers, 
to  arrest  the  downfall  of  the  entire  community.  In  fact,  the 
convulsive  new-birth  of  the  nation  is  now  only  passing  through 
its  final  crisis.  All  the  powers  that  lie  deepest  in  the  people 
must  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  to  show  whether  this 
Judgeship,  not  legally  sanctioned,  but  established  by  long  pre- 
cedent, is  capable  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  state ;  or 
whether,  when  all  available  forces  of  the  community  have  tried 
their  hand  at  it  in  every  form,  its  inadequacy  to  stem  the 
growing  political  difficulties  will  be  finally  recognised. 

The  judicial  office  had  originally  no  connection  with  the 
sacerdotal.  Exceptional  and  provisional,  it  grew  up  by  the 
side  of  an  office  permanent  and  hereditary;  and  up  to  this 
point  not  one  of  the  Judges  has  been  of  priestly  descent.  Now, 
however,  in  the  person  of  Eli,  the  renovated  high  priest's  power 
grasps  also  at  the  judicial  rank.  By  what  immediate  circum- 
stances Eli  in  particular  was  elevated  to  be  at  once  High  Priest 
and  Judge,  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  determining.  When 
the  Books  of  Samuel  first  mention  him,  he  is  already  grown 
grey  in  office ;  for  it  is  their  plan  to  begin  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  monarchy  not  with  him  but  with  Samuel.  And  although 
the  gap  between  Samson's  death  and  the  rule  of  Eli,  already 
long  established,  cannot  be  a  very  wide  one,  because  at  both 
epochs  the  Philistines  determine  the  fortunes  of  Israel,  we  must 
admit  that  it  exists,  and  that  we  have  no  assistance  from  an}' 
other  quarter  towards  filling  it  up.  Yet  in  that  passage  of  the 
Chronicles  where  the  continuous  line  of  hereditary  High  Priests 
from  Aaron  and  Eleazar  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  is 
given,*  there  is  no  mention  of  Eli  and  his  posterity,  who  were 
recognised  as  High  Priests  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  Jose- 
phus^  says  still  more  distinctly,  that  in  him  the  family  of 
Ithamar,  Aaron's  second  son,  was  elevated  to  the  High  Priest- 
hood. It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  these  late 
and  unconnected  notices  that  the  race  of  Eleazar  was  forcibly 


*  1  Chron.  v.  29-41  [vi.  3-15],  and  the  sively  ;  in  contradiction  to  Antiquities  viii. 
first  half  ngaiu  in  vi.  35-38  [50-53];  1.  3,  according  to  which  nnder  the  rule  of 
comp.  xxiv.  3  sq.  The  family  to  -which  Eli's  house  Bukki  son  of  Joseph,  Joa- 
Eli  and  Ithamar  belonged  is  however  tham,]VIarajoth,ArophaDUs(*Q^ir|l  Chron. 
nowhere  further  described.  ^ji  5  ^^^^)  Ahitob,  and  Zadok  lived  as 

*  Ant.  V.  end,  according  to  which  the  private  individuals  ;  names  only  partially 
office  was  held  up  to  the  time  of  Eli  by  agreeing  with  the  Chronicles;  comp.  xx. 
Eleazar,  Phinehas,  Abiezer  ( Abishua  in  1 0.  Thus  carelessly  did  Josephus  quote 
the  Chronicles),  Bukki  and  Uzzi  succes-  hi.<)  authorities. 
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superseded  by  Eli ;  such  an  assumption  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  most  ancient  traces  of  the  history  of  the  period,  which  we 
possess  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  Here  Eli  appears  as  a  bene- 
volent Judge,  neither  committing  nor  fearing  violence ;  indeed 
as  a  holy  man  who  comforts  SamueFs  mother  with  such  divine 
consolation  as  is  elsewhere  given  by  an  angel  from  heaven.* 
And  even  where  the  narrative  prophetically  depicts  from  a 
higher  point  of  view  the  divine  reasons  for  the  inevitable  faJl  of 
the  house  of  Eli  and  rising  up  of  that  of  Zadok  of  the  race 
of  Eleazar,^  there  is  not  the  remotest  hint  that  this  is  a  retri- 
bution for  violence  formerly  used  by  Eli  against  Eleazar's  de- 
scendants. Only  the  wrong  doings  of  his  own  sons  are  made 
to  have  caused  the  ruin  of  his  house.  And  so  appropriate,  in 
this  prophetic  survey,  would  have  been  some  allusion  to  the 
unjust  origin  of  that  greatness  which  was  now  to  be  so  deeply 
humbled,  that  its  omission  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
Eli  attained  his  elevation  by  no  violence  to  the  rival  family. 
Eli's  house  is  even  spoken  of  in  this  place  as  if  it  were  Aaron's 
direct  successor  and  thence  derived  all  its  high  distinction ;  • 
and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  the  rejection  of  this  house  and 
the  substitution  of  another  in  the  priestly  office  appears  so 
impressive ;  though  it  receives  its  divine  justifica.tion  in  the 
corruption  of  Eli's  sons.* 

But  much  of  what  might  here  seem  obscure  is  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  Judgeship,  especially  in  this  last  period  of  ita 
existence.  Tor  Eli  appears  not  merely  as  High  Priest,  but  also 
distinctly  as  Judge.*  It  is  precisely  this  combination  of  two 
powers  hitherto  so  very  different,  that  is  the  distinctive  novelty 
in  his  case ;  and  this  must  give  us  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  the  meagre  remnants  of  his  history.  The  Judgeship,  it  is 
true,  had  emanated  entirely  from  the  people,  and  was  in  this 
respect  the  exact  opposite  of  that  High  Priesthood  which  had 
shown  itself  insufficient  for  popular  guidance.     But  the  Judge- 


'  1  Sam.  i.  9-20 ;  comp.  Judges  xiii.  *  We  might  from  this  l>e  bold  enough 

*  1  Sam.  ii.  27-36 ;  comp.  i.  143  sq.  to  conjecture,  that  the  only  reason  why 

'  In  the  first  section,  w.  27-29,  *  Eli's  the  family    of   Zadok,   which  furnished 

father's  liouse '  must  be  understood  of  the  High  Priests  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  is 

whole  tribe  of  Levi,  as  is  clear  from  the  traced  back  in  the  Chronicles  to  Eleazar, 

historical  reference  to  Eg3rpt  and  the  con-  Aaron's  first-born,  is  because  it  supplanted 

trast  to  the  other  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  in  the  posterity  of  Eli,     But  we  should  find 

the  second,  vv.  30-36,  where  the  discourse  no  actual  proof  of  this  assumption  ;  and 

passes  on  to  the  future,  the  falling  *  house  the  fact  that  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 

of  Eli  and  his  father*  is  equally  clearly  jointly  High  Priests  as  early  as  David's 

restricted  to  his  particular  branch  of  the  time,  points  to  an  early  coexistence  of  the 

sacerdotal  line,  which  is  affirmed  to  have  families  of  Eleazar  and  of  Ithamar,  2  Sam. 

received  above  all  others  the  Divine  bless-  viii.  17»  xx.  26  sq. 

ing,  as  being  that  of  the  High  Priest  *  1  Sam.  iv.  18. 
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ship  being  at  this  time  of  long  standing,  the  Priesthood  might 
now  for  its  own  and  the  people's  safety  attempt  to  strengthen 
itself  by  union  with  the  Judgeship ;  all  the  more  easily  from  the 
fact  that  the  Judgeship  had  proved  so  inadequate  in  the  Philis- 
tine days,  and  that  all  hitherto  reserved  powers  of  the  com- 
munity were  now  called  forth  into  action.  But  although  the 
Judgeship,  after  Gideon's  time,  tended  more  and  more  to  become 
hereditary,  as  Eli's  sons  seem  in  fact  to  have  regarded  the 
office,  yet  it  is  evident  that  no  new  Judge,  even  of  priestly  rank, 
could  possibly  be  acknowledged,  unless  he  had  proved  himself 
a  hero  and  deliverer  of  the  people.  And  this  is  in  itself  good 
reason  for  assuming  that  Eli  in  his  youth  was  a  great  hero  and 
deliverer  of  Israel,  and  that  like  all  the  Judges  he  attained  his 
position  by  extraordinary  prowess.  We  can  also  perceive  that 
in  the  forty  years  ascribed  to  Eli's  rule  the  Philistines  had  no 
longer  the  same  preponderance  as  in  the  forty  years  of  their 
first  ascendancy,  within  which  Samson's  isolated  resistance  is 
comprised.  For  even  in  Eli's  old  age  we  behold  the  entire 
people  once  more  fighting  from  their  central  point  against 
the  Philistines ;  how  then  may  he  when  young  have  united  the 
people  against  them !  But  if  Eli  raised  himself  thus  to  the 
rank  of  Judge,  ennobled,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  his  own 
strength  and  successful  activity,  the  office  of  High  Priest  at 
the  Sanctuary  in  Shiloh  probably  devolved  upon  him  simply  as 
a  descendant  of  Aaron.  For  this  office  had  then  manifestly 
fallen  so  low,  the  disorganised  and  scattered  state  of  the  priestly 
class  was  so  deep-rooted,  and  the  unity  and  cohesion  afterwards 
given  to  it  by  Solomon  were  still  so  remote,  that  probably  any 
descendant  of  Aaron  who  possessed  much  consideration  with 
the  people  was  readily  acknowledged  as  High  Priest  in  Shiloh 
by  all  his  adherents.  We  shall  see  this  state  of  things  virtually 
perpetuated  under  David.* 

We  have  clear  indications  how  important  must  have  been  the 
influence  of  this  Priest- Judge  in  his  best  days.  Even  after  the 
stroke  which  hurled  him  with  both  his  sons  into  ruin,  and  gave 
a  blow  to  his  house  from  which  it  never  recovered,  we  find  his 
posterity  in  an  honourable  position.  His  great-grandson  Ahiah 
inlierited  what  remained  of  the  power,  and  possessed  it  in  Saul's 
time  (p.  415) ;  and  Ahiah's  son  Abiathar  was  for  a  long  time 
David's  sole  priest  of  the  oracle. 


*  According  to  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  the  one-sided  Samaritan  view  of  the  whole 

xli-xliv,  Eli  and  Samuel  were  the  ori^-  ancient  history,  and  founded  upon  a  per- 

nators  of  all  apostasy  and  depravity  m  version  of  the  words  in  1  Sam.  i-vii. 
Israel ;  but  this  is  only  so  conceived  from 
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Yet  what  was  done  by  Eli  for  the  help  and  elevation  of  the 
people  was  certainly  rather  in  war  than  in  a  permanent  and 
salutary  moral  influence,  even  if  he  himself,  as  is  possible,  had 
formerly  been  a  Nazirite.  His  rule  in  the  end  only  affords  a 
proof  that  even  the  Priesthood,  though  straining  every  nerve 
for  the  general  deliverance,  was  in  the  existing  condition  of 
state  and  people  unequal  to  inaugurating  any  permanent  im- 
provement. The  narrative,  it  is  true,  particularises  only  Eli's 
sons'  offences  against  morals  and  decorum  with  regard  to  the 
sacrifices  offered  by  individuals  at  the  Sanctuary,  in  which  they 
saw  only  an  object  for  their  own  cupidity  and  enjoyment ;  and 
further  their  misdemeanours  with  the  women  of  the  Temple ;  * 
and  asserts  that  the  grey-haired  father  exhorted  them  vainly, 
and  reminded  them  of  the  proverb, 

If  one  man  sin  against  another,  God  tvill  mediate  for  him  ; 
But  if  he  sin  against  Jahveh,  who  shall  be  his  intercessor?^ 

But  in  these. irreclaimable  priestly  youths  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Sanctuary,  we  have  the  clearest  sign  of  the  lawless  and 
disorganised  times ;  and  if  the  people  were  as  deeply  exasperated 
as  they  ought  to  be  by  such  wanton  abuses,  practised  with  the 
sacrifices  by  the  sons  of  the  Priest-Judge,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
in  Eli's  old  age  they  allowed  themselves  time  after  time  to  be 
beaten  by  the  Philistines ;  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  brought 
at  last  into  the  camp  in  their  despair,  might  for  a  moment 
excite  a  cry  of  joy  among  the  soldiers  of  Israel,  and  an  alarm 
among  the  Philistines,  but  brought  no  victory ;  and  that  in- 
exorable shame  and  disaster  at  last  overwhelmed  the  aged  Eli 
and  his  two  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  The  Philistines,  we  are 
told,  were  encamped  at  Aphek,  the  Israelites  at  Eben-ezer ; '  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  4,000  of  the  latter  remained  dead  upon 
the  field  outside  the  camp.  When,  to  avert  further  disaster, 
they  had  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  brought  from  Shiloh  into 
their  camp,  the  camp  itself  with  the  Ark  was  taken,  and  30,000 
of  them,  including  Eli's  two  sons,  were  left  on  the  field.  When 
the  tale  of  terror  reached  Shiloh,  Eli,  then  ninety-eight  years 
old,  who,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  was  sitting  impatient 

*  On  this  point  see  my  AUerthutmr^  p.    imposition  of  a  fine.     Equally  rare  is  the 

377  sqq.  use  of  ^^fi  and  that  of  ^^BnPI  in  this 

2  1   Sam.  ii.  2.3.     That  this  is  a  very  p  ^*  =  • 

ancient  proverb,  is  crident  even  from  the     ^^^^^  *     ***  • 


from  capitnl  punibhnient  one  guilty  of  a    Q^niuel 
c/iminal  offence  against  anuthtr  by  the 
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within  the  gate  of  the  city  which  faced  the  battlefield,*  fell  back- 
wards from  his  liigh  seat  against  the  wall  of  the  gate  and  broke 
his  neck.  His  son  Phinehas'  wife  gave  birth  prematurely  to  a 
son,  who  it  is  said  received  the  name  Ichabod,  i.e.  *  dishonoured,' 
because  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Israel's  highest  glory,  was 
taken  from  them.^  The  present  narrative  does  not  even  think 
it  worth  mentioning  that  another  descendant  of  Eli  succeeded 
him  as  a  feebler  Priest  of  the  Sanctuary. 

b.)   The  Fortunes  of  the  Ancient  Sanctuary, 

(i)  The  historical  book  which  tells  us  of  Eli,  does  not  mention 
what  fate  befell  the  sacred  city  of  Shiloh,  his  place  of  abode, 
after  these  great  disasters.  We  must  therefore  gather  from 
scattered  notices  the  particulars  of  a  calamitous  event  of  the 
time  which  historians  willingly  passed  over  in  mournful  silence, 
but  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  course  of  succeed- 
ing history.  We  saw  at  p.  260,  that  from  the  days  of  Joshua 
Shiloh  became  the  settled  station  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Israel ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  until  the  death  of  Eli  it  maintained 
its  prerogative.  There  were  indeed  in  the  country  many  spots 
which  from  one  cause  or  other  possessed  a  certain  sanctity 
dating  from  various  times  before  or  after  Moses,  and  had  smaller 
altars  of  their  own.  At  such  of  these  as  were  situated  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  territories  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin,  the  national  Assembly  often  met ;  for  we  observe  at 
a  very  early  date  a  remarkable  unwillingness  to  let  the  Assembly 
meet  at  the  place  where  the  High  Priest  had  his  abode.  Such 
a  city  was  Shechem  (p.  278),  which  however,  according  to  p.  842 
sqq.,  early  devoted  itself  to  objects  certain  to  alienate  from  it  the 
favour  of  many  of  the  tribes ;  also  Gilgal  (p.  244  sqq.),  the  ancient 
Bethel ;  and  Mizpeh,*  lying,  like  Bethel,*  north  of  Jerusalem  in 

'  Instead  of  the  perfectly  unintelligible  ■  Robinson  i.  p.  460  places  it  conjectu- 

y  1  Sam.  iv.  13,  should  be  read  from  the  rally  at  the  present  I^-ebi  Samvilf  although 

closely  corresponding  description  in  2  Sam.  ^«  °^°»«  «^  this  place  would  rather  lead 

,viii.^2.  D^-V^,  ^;|  n  -<i  then  TO^:  glml'^TTeVtlf  :r^^^^^^ 

'  he  sat  on  the  seat  in  the  inner  gate  Itl'e  j^g  ^o  1  Macc.iii.  46,  not  far  north  of 

a  watcher/  comp.   ver.  18;   only  like  a  Jerusalem,  and  was   known  even  in  the 

watcher  or  an  expectant  did  he  sit  there,  jays  of  the   Maccabees   as   an    ancient 

l>ecauso  he  could  no  longer  see.  sanctuary ;  see  v.  p.  228. 

«  As    the     sacerdotal    name    niJJ)^«  *  In  Joshua  xviii.  22,  comp.  ver.  26, 

though  perfectly  analogous  in  form  does  Bethel  is  assigned  toBciyamin;  but  from 

not  admit  of  such  an  interpretation,  and  the  intimate  connection  before  explained 

as  the  idiom  of  the  language  presents  an-  between  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  it  is  not 

other  possibility  (see  my  Lehrb.  p.  667),  surprising   that   in  Judg.    i.  22   sqq.,  it 

this  ingenious  tarn  mayhave  been  given  appears  as  Ephraim's  conquest,  and  that 
to  the  story  at  a  later  time. 
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the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  How  Mizpeh  became  sacred  we  do  not 
now  know  as  we  do  of  the  others ;  much,  unquestionably,  that 
was  once  of  import  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  is  now  lost  to  us ; 
but  it  certainly  was  held  sacred  before  Samuel's  time  (p.  362).* 
Again,  it  is  quite  probable  that  even  in  earlier  times  the  Ark 
had  sometimes  been  removed  from  Shiloh.  So  once  during  a 
war  we  see  it  stationed  for  a  considerable  period  at  Bethel,  to 
be  nearer  the  theatre  of  hostilities,'  the  belief  being  in  those 
days  so  deeply  rooted  that  its  near  presence  might  forward  the 
victory.  But  the  Tabernacle,  with  the  other  sacred  relics  of 
Mosaic  antiquity,  certainly  always  remained  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  High  Priest  had  his  permanent  abode,  and  where  the  yearly 
harvest-festival  was  celebrated  by  the  entire  people,*  while  the 
Passover  was  then  kept  by  many  at  Gilgal  by  preference  (p.  262). 
Now  when  we  see  that  after  the  death  of  Eli  Shiloh  loses  all 
importance  as  the  chief  station  of  the  Sanctuary,  that  no  High 
Priest  again  makes  it  his  abode,*  and  that  the  Tabernacle  itself, 
so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  in  later  times,  seems  stationed  else- 
where ;  we  must  needs  suppose  that  the  Philistines  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  great  victory  to  conquer  Shiloh  and  destroy  its 
famous  Sanctuary,  although  the  history  (which  in  its  present 
state  is  much  abbreviated  throughout)  does  not  even  mention  it. 
The  city  reappears  *  afterwards,  it  is  true,  as  not  quite  unin- 
habited ;  but  evidently  as  only  gradually  restored,  like  so  many 

in  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  be  only  the  autumn-feast, 
-when  the  greater  part  of  Benjamin  fell  to        *  For  the  words  n^d  Hin*  \n  1  Sam. 
Judah»  1  Kings  xii.  21,  Bethel  remained  xiv.  3  are  not  to  be  referred  to  Ahiah  but 
with  Ephraim,  and   is  therefore  rightly  to  Eli,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  con- 
distinguished  from  Benjamin  in  Hos.  v.  8.  nection. 

1  This  follows  from  the  verylclear  ac-        »  i    Kings  xi.  29,  Jer.  xli.  6;  a  place 

count  in  Judges  xx.  1-xxi.  8,  compared  with  the  fuller  ancient  name  must  have 

with  1  Sam.  vii.  6-12,  16,  x.  17.  remained  even  in  the  time  of  the  LXX., 

«  The  expression  in  Judg.  xx.  27  cer-  since  they  write  2ijX<i/i  for  Shiloh ;  the 

tainly  sounds  somewhat  general;  but  as  Samaritans  also  pronounced  5^i7«»(Chron. 

the  movement    of  all    the  tribes   there  xliii.  gqq.) ;  and  even  at  the  present  day 

described  obviously  lasted  a  considerable  ig  found,  just  whore  it  might  be  expected, 

time  before  it  was  entirely  pa<;ified,  and  a  village  SailAn,  in  a  valley,  but  closely 

the  people  from  the  camp  at  Mizpeh  went  encompassed  by  mountains  (Robinson  ii. 

repeatedly  to  Bethel  to  the  High  Priest^  p.  267  sqq.).     The  Tabernacle  would  cer- 

who  took  part   in  the  war,  xx.  18,   23  tainly  stand  well  sheltered  on  the  neigh- 

(where  Bethel  must  be  inserted  or  under-  bounng  hill,  as  appears  clearly  from  Ex. 

stood),  26,  xxi.  2;  there  is  nothing  that  xv.  17  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  64);  for  the  entire 

forces  us  to  assume  any  much  longer  ab-  context  shows  that  in  is  not  here  to  l>o 

sence  of  the  Ark  from  Shiloh ;  while  on  understood  of  all  Canaan,  as  perhaps  in 

the  contrary  the  words  in  xix.  18  seem  to  Dent.  iii.  25  (comp.  ^  ipti^,  Judith  v.  16, 

.  imply  its  presence.     In  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  the  vi.  7,   xi.  2).    And  besides,   the  minute 

words  *  before  God'  indicate  that  the  Ark  description  of  the  situation  of  Shiloh  in 

was  then  at  Shechem.  Judges  xxi.  19  indicates  that  when  that 

•  The  expression  in  Judges  xxi.  19  im-  was  written  the  city  was  already  less 

plies  merely  a  yearly  festival ;  and  then,  known, 
according  to  every  indication,  this  could 
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other  towns  in  those  times,  through  the  people's  indomitable 
zeal  for  resettlement  after  a  devastation.  But  the  Tabernacle, 
as  might  be  expected  from  similar  cases,  was  carried  ofiF  by 
watchful  Levites  before  the  destruction  was  completed ;  and  as 
late  as  the  time  of  David  and  of  Solomon's  building  of  the 
Temple,  is  found  established  at  Gibeon  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.^ 
And  as  the  hereditary  High  Priest  would  always  have  his  abode 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tabernacle,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  first  carried  from  Shiloh  to  Nob,  likewise  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  not  until  the  destruction  of  that  place  by  Saul,^  was 
removed  to  Gibeon.  For  we  find  a  great-grandson  of  Eli,  Ahiah 
or  Ahimelech,^  son  of  Ahitub,  elder  brother  of  the  ill-starred 
Ichabod  mentioned  above  (p.  418),  who  therefore  might  be  about 
twenty  by  the  time  Saul  became  king,  permanently  residing  at 
Nob,  except  when  he  accompanied  Saul  to  war ;  and  under  his 
charge,  as  we  learn  from  the  distinct  accounts  of  David's  youth, 
was  the  greatest  Sanctuary  of  those  times. 

{it)  But  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
was  carried  ofiF  and  regarded  as  the  best  prize  of  victory,  we 
have  fuller  information,*  because  it  was  always  accounted  the 
most  sacred  thing  of  all.  This  strange  symbol,  certainly  never 
before  captured,  the  Philistines  carried  ofiF,  as  they  would  have 
done  the  image  of  a  god,  to  Ashdod,  then  perhaps  reckoned  the 
capital  of  their  five  little  kingdoms ;  and  set  it  up  in  their  chief 
temple  as  a  trophy  before  the  image  of  Dagon,  who  ;must  have 
been  then  accounted  their  chief  god  (p.  832) .  But  the  neighbour- 
hood or  actual  presence  of  a  new  god  brings  either  great 
blessing  or  great  bane :  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  When  the  Philistines,  whose  hearts  and  passions 
were  just  then  inflamed  by  the  pride  of  their  great  victory,  soon 
after  found  their  bodies  plagued  with  loathsome  diseases,*  and 

'  1   ChroD.  xxi.  29,  coinp.  xvi.  30.     1     increase  in  the  punishments ;  in  v.  3,  6, 

Kings  iii.  4  sqq.,  ix.  2.  the  additions  would  even  injure  the  sense. 

'  1  Sam.  xxii.  Further,  at  v.  4  Cj^j^  or  n.*))l  is  wanting 

»  That  Ahiah  in  1  Sum.  ^^if.  3»  18  is  ^ftcr  p-|;  in  vi.  4  the  second' rWIDn  «^hould 

identical  with  Ahimelech  in  XXI.  2  [1]  and  ,      /-        ,    .    ,   .,  ,. 

xxii.   9  is  certain,  more   especially  from  ^«  ^\^^  ^ot,  in  both  cases  according  to 

the  latter  passage;  the  only  question  is  ^^^  ■LX^-;  and  at  vi.    18  *iy  should  be 

which  of  the  two  names  is  the  original,  read  for  the  middle  *7J.  and   pj^  instead 

But  perhaps  the  two  were  interclianged  ^^  t,^^^       Jo8c|)hu8,   who   in   his  Jewish 

indifferently  (since  iVf/rcA  *  A»/flr '  may  be  ^rr   ^    ^  \.  ,.    ,. 

^^¥s%^%»  in  flio  ^'"**  ^'  ^*  ^  reiera  to  this  history,  calls 

applied  also  to  God) ;  as  ^?f?  78   ^^  ^"*^  the  Philistines,   after  the  fashion  of  his 

Book  of  Ruth,  and  'in^^fit.  own  later  times,  Assyrians,  i.e.  Syrians. 

M  Sam.  V.  1-vii.T"  That  the  addi-        *  ^s    the    somewhat    obscure    word 

tions  made  by  the  LXX.  are  not  necessary  D^DV  must  from  vi.  4  sqq.  denote  some- 

in  V.  3,  6,  but  are  in  TJ.  1,18  shown  by  the  thin^  which  could  be  irisibly  represented, 

connection,  as  well  as  by  the  necessaiy  andmyi.  11, 17ixiterchaDge6ifithDnnt3 
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tbeir  fields  wasted  by  a  fearfully  increasing  multitade  of  all- 
devouring  mice,*  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  their  deadly  terror 
they  grew  impatient  of  the  new  deity  in  their  midst,  and 
resolved  to  appease  the  wrath  of  this  god,  whose  entire  mysteri- 
ous nature  must  in  itself  have  seemed  to  them  so  dread  and 
unnatural,  and  send  back  his  Sanctuary  with  costly  offerings.* 
We  may  accept  all  this  as  strictly  historical ;  and  it  is  our 
most  ancient  testimony  to  the  impression  produced  on  the 
heathen,  even  when  victorious,  by  this  God  of  Israel,  whose 
very  Sanctuary  was  so  unlike  that  of  any  heathen  deity. 
Unless  indeed  the  incorrupt  and  almost  indomitable  nation  of 
Israel  had  then  already  excited  among  its  enemies  an  undefined 
awe  of  its  mysterious  God,  those  terrible  experiences  alone 
would  never  have  inspired  the  Philistines  with  a  reverence  for 
the  Ark,  of  which  the  Chaldeans,  for  instance,  showed  them- 
selves wholly  destitute  at  the  burning  of  the  Temple  several 
centuries  later ;  but  all  things  combined  to  urge  the  Philistines 
to  this  decision.  The  deep  impression  which  the  actual  return 
of  this  great  Sanctuary  within  the  borders  of  Israel  could  not 
but  produce  upon  the  people  of  those  unhappy  times — unhappy 
by  no  fault  of  their  own — may  easily  be  conceived;  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  in  the  first  excitement  of  gratified 
feeling  the  impression  was  formed,  that  Dagon  in  his  own 
Sanctuary  had  fallen  prostrate  before  the  Ark, '  and  that  this 
conception  became  deeply  and  permanently  stamped  upon  the 
Israelite  narrative.  Unfortunately  we  have  the  whole  narrative 
only  in  one  form.  In  this,  Dagon  falls  prostrate  the  veiT  first  night 

there  can  be  no  dout  t  that  it  signifies,  first  Ileflfter  s  Phodische  Goiiesdienste  iii.  p.  43, 

the  scat  (podex\  then  either  the  bloody  and  Chwolson's  Ssdbier  ii.  pp.  84,  456. 
flux  (whicn  in  certain  countries  accom-        '  As  in  Rome  at  the  present  day  a  pic- 

panies    other    contagious    diseases ;    see  ture  of  the  mortal  peril  from  which  any 

Aiislandf  April  17,  1847),  which  is  nearly  one  has  been  delivered  after  taking  a  vow 

tlie  view  taken  by  Joscphus^  or  tumours  is  hung  up  in  the  church  of  the  saint  in- 

affbcting  that    part  of  the  body.     This  yoked,  so  then  the  Philistines  dedicated  to 

view  is  supported  by  Deut.  zxviii.  27  and  Jahveh  five  (enlarged)  golden  images  of  the 

Sj/rti  tumores  in  Martial  Epigram.  \y.  43  ;  parts  affected  by  the  disease,  and  as  many 

l*r)rphyry  De  Ahstin.    iv.    16.      Leipsic  figures  of  mice  as  there  were  towns  and 

suffered  in  February  and  March  1855  from  villages.     An  analogy  may  also  be  found 

nn  epidemic  of  boils.     K.  Tanchum  under-  in  the  brazen  serpent  set  up  by  Moses, 

stood   it  as  piles.     Any  way,  it  is  clear  only  that  Moses  used  it  to  enforce  another 

even  from  v.  12  that  nothing  pestilential  lesson  (see  p.  176). 

can  l)e  intended.     Similar  revolting  chas-        ■  This  fall  is  therefore  to  bo  viewed  in 

tisements  are  meant  in  Gen.  XX.  17,  Herod,  something  the  same  light  as  that  of  the 

i.  105,  iv.  67.      In  general  the  Israelites,  walls  of  Jericho.     Similar  occurrences,  as 

being  then  a  true  mountain  race,  might  if  the  images  of  the  gods  had  life  and 

probably   bo    much    healthier    than   the  feeling,    are    related    by  many   heathen 

I^hilistinesin  their  lowlands  and  rich  com-  nations:    see    Bumoufs    Introduction    a 

mercial  cities.  PHistoire  du  Buddhisine  Indien  i.  p.  132, 

'  On  this  punishment  see  p.  242  note.  Mackenzie*s  Collection  ii.  p.  41,  Cicero  De 

Even  in  1848  the  coffee-crop  in  Ceylon  Ditfin,    i.    74    sqq.,   77,  and    Klausen's 

was  entirely  destroyed  by  mice ;  see  also  JEneas  pp.  579,  623,  655. 
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beforethe  Ark,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  innermost  sanptuary ; 
and  being  set  up  again  by  his  votaries,  falls  again  in  the  following 
night — but  this  time  with  head  and  hands  broken  off  upon  the 
threshold ;  for  which  reason,  it  is  said,  his  priests  even  in  later 
times  preferred  to  spring  over  that  threshold  rather  than  touch 
it  with  the  foot.'      And  as  at  the  same  time  the  people  of 
Ashdod  began  to  suffer  Divine  chastisement,  it  was  resolved  to 
remove  the  Ark  to  Gath,  nearer  to  the  land  of  Israel.   Then,  when 
in  addition  to  the  former  judgments,  a  kind  of  plague  broke  out 
here,  it  was  moved  to  Ekron.*     Finally  the  Ekronites  also  were 
unable  to  endure  its  presence,  as  another  Divine  judgment,  a 
plague  of  field-mice,  fell  upon  them  ;  and  then  it  was  resolved 
to  send  it  back  with  due  honour  within  the  borders  of  Israel.' 
This  return  was  conducted  with  all  that  scrupulous  care  which 
in   very  ancient  days  many  nations  bestowed  upon  such  a 
sanctuary.      Two  milch-cows  never  yet  used  for  the  plough 
were  yoked  to  a  new  carriage,  on  which  was  placed  the  Ark 
surrounded  by  the  offerings ;  and  the  cows  were  then  driven 
forward,  their  young  ones  being  taken  from  them  and  shut  up.* 
If  notwithstanding  this  they  went  forward  ^villingly  direct  to 
the  desired  point,  this  was  received  as  a  Divine  attestation  of 
the  correctness  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  and,  as  the  account 
goes,  they  did  in  fact  go  direct,  followed  by  the  Philistine 
princes,  to  within  the  borders  of  Israel  at  Beth-shemesh,  a 
Levitical  city  in  north-western  Judah.     There  the  inhabitants, 
just  then  busy  with  the  com  harvest,  sacrificed  the  cows  with 
fire  kindled  from  the  wood  of  the  carriage ;  the  Levites  took 
possession  of  the  Ark,  and  the  greatest  joy  prevailed.    According 

*  That  they  regarded  the  threshold  as  eropolis  to  Ljdda,  somewhere  near  Dair 

too  sacred  to  be  trodden,  and  therefore  Dabban  or  Ajjur.    The  LXX.  are  wrong 

preferred  to  spring  over  it,  was  undoubtedly  in  substituting  Askelon  for  Ekron  (comp. 

an  ancient  custom  of  these  priests;  yet  in  similar  confasions  in  yii.  14) ;  and  thiB 

its  origin  it  does  not  greatly  differ  from  explains  the  origin  of  the  unnecessarily 

the  custom  among  other  nations  that  the  artificial  view  taken  in  Josephus,  that  the 

priests  must  not  tread  the  inner  temple  in  Ark  had  been  first  sent  to  all  the  five  cities 

shoes.    It  may  thus  have  been  more  an-  of  the  Philistines. 

cient  than  is  here  assumed.    See  Knud-  '  In  like  manner  the  black  stone  of  the 

sen's  Gross-Namaqua-Land(Baxmen  ISiS)  Kaaba,  stolen  by  the  Carmathians  in  the 

p.  12.  year  314  of  the  Hegira,  was  voluntarily 

2  Whence  we  may  conclude  that  Gath,  returned  by  them  in  339. 

of  which  the  site  is  scarcely  known  to  us  *  See  something  similar  in  2  Sam.  vi.  3 

from  any  other  source,  was  situated  some-  sqq. ;  and  see  how  other  nations  viewed 

where  in  the  middle  between  Ashdod  and  the  removal  of  images  of  the  gods  in  livy 

Ekron,  but  farther  east,  perhaps  on  the  v.  22,  Plut.  Cam,  30  sqq.,  Livy  xxix.  11. 

site  of  the  present  Tell-el-SsAfie.    Accord-  But  no  doubt  the  selection  of  cows  for  this 

iug  to  Jerome  on  Micah  i.  11,  we  ought  solemnity  was  connected  with  the  religion 

rather  to  think  of  the  more  southerly  Tell-  of  Dagon,  as  the  god  of  tillage.     See  my 

el-IIAsi  (from  Gat  hi?).  In  any  case  it  was  Eesay  Ueber  die  Phoniit,  An$ichtcn  von  der 

different  from  Gath-Kimmon,  Josh.  zix.  Weitschopfuufft  p.  19. 
45 ;  which  lay  on  the  road  from  Eleuth- 

YOL,  n.  •  E  K 
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to  this  account^  the  Ark  had  been  seven  months  in  a  forei^ 
land. 

Why  the  Philistines  conducted  the  Art  only  to  this  Levitical 
frontier-town  is  easily  explained ;  but  why  was  it  not  restored 
by  Israel  to  its  ancient  station  9     This  is  explained  bj  the  de- 
struction which,  from  what  we  have  seen,  must  at  that  very 
moment  have  been  impending  over  Shiloh ;  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  probably  at  that  time  absolutely  no  regular 
priesthood  in  Israel,  and  perhaps  as  yet  no  permanent  station 
again  assigned  to  the  Tabernacle.     Besides,  the  solemn  and 
honourable  removal  of  a  great  religious  symbol  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  of  those  times,  ^  a  host  of  sacrifices  and 
other  expenditure,  to  which  Israel  was  at  that  time  scarcely 
equal.    Thus  the  Ark  remained  in  Beth-shemesh,  where  a  stone 
in  the  field  of  one  Joshua  was  afterwards  shown,  whereon  the 
Philistines  had  set  it  down.     And  any  place  where  it  had  once 
rested  in  tranquillity  and  blessedness  was  considered  as  blest  by 
the  Ark  itself,  and  could  wish  nothing  better  than  always  to 
possess  it.     But  though  this  Sanctuary,  now  400  years  old,  had 
obtained  an   almost  superstitious   reverence   in   Israel  itself, 
Beth-shemesh  soon  suffered  a  repetition  of  what  the  Philistines 
had  experienced.      A  great  mortality  in  the  city'  and  neigh- 
bourhood, though  attributed  only  to  insufficient  rejoicings  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  sons  of  Jechoniah,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Sanctuary,  excited  such  consternation  that  the 
citizens  of  Beth-shemesh  entreated  those  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Kirjath-jearim  (see  p.  289  note  6)  to  take  the  Sanctuary  to 
themselves.    The  offer  was  gladly  accepted;  a  certain  Abinadab 
set  it  up  in  his  own  ground  upon  a  hill,  and  his  son  Eleazar  was 
consecrated  its  priest.    Of  course  these  men  were  Levites,  though 
the  city  was  not  one  of  the  forty-eight  Levitical  cities.     There 
the  Ark  remained  quietly  till  the  time  of  David ;  but  the  ancient 
Tabernacle  thus  continued  bereaved  of  its  greatest  symbol. 

{Hi)  This  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  Holy  Place,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  sacred  symbols,  £is  well  as  of  the  principal 
priests  themselves,  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  ancient  condi- 
tion and  constitution  of  the  nation  were  already  most  perilously 
shaken,  and  all  things  were  tending  to  a  stiU  more  radical 
revolution.     It  is  not  without  significance,  that  the  expiration 

*  Comp.  2  Sam.  vi.  5  sqq.  m&re  (MSm,  de   Inst  1851|  p.  476  ;  Jour, 

'  In  1  Sam.  \\,  19  it  runs  soventy  men,  As,    1861,  i.  p.  120  sq.),  ooes  not  suit. 

60,000  men  ;  thus  gradually  proceeding  "Wo  should  here  read  vith  the  LXX.  j^^^ 

from  the  former  to  the  latter  number,  ^^.y  ^.^    f^^y^  for  the  first  ^ss. 

See  a  similar  case  at  p.  406.  The  alteration  "tIV;   *i    ^"jji^  -j  V 

in  the  construction  advocated  by  Quatro- 
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of  each  of  the  three  great  eras  in  the  history  of  Israel  is  marked 
by  the  violent  destruction  of  the  existing  form  of  an  external 
Sanctuary  which  had  endured  for  centuries ;  as  if  to  indicate 
plainly  that  this  history  is  after  all  rather  that  of  a  religion 
than  of  a  nation.  Such  successive  centuries  had  wrought 
mighty  changes  in  the  inner  religious  life  of  Israel;  and 
so  the  destruction  of  the  visible  Sanctuary  which  had  served 
both  as  veil  and  as  sign  of  that  inner  life,  naturally  follows,  as 
the  final  result  and  likewise  the  external  attestation  of  the 
change.  In  the  first  case,  that  now  before  us,  the  destruction 
is  comparatively  the  most  endurable  and  the  most  easily  re- 
medied ;  since  the  general  life  of  the  people,  notwithstanding 
its  present  decline,  is  the  healthiest,  and  indeed  actually  power- 
fully aspiring  towards  real  improvement.  Thus  this  very  de- 
struction helped  to  bring  about  that  better  state  of  things  for 
which  all  were  sighing.  The  High  Priesthood,  though  reno- 
vated, could  no  longer  protect  the  ancient  Sanctuary  ;  the  evil 
of  ever-growing  weakness  pressed  heavily  on  the  whole  nation, 
but  especially  on  the  Priests.  But  all  this  tended  to  smooth 
the  way  for  a  hero  of  a  new  stamp,  who,  though  anything  but  a 
High  Priest  himself,  contributed  most  of  all  to  give  a  deter- 
minate direction  to  the  internal  improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  community,  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
ancient  constitution  to  a  new  one,  in  which  the  visible  Sanc- 
tuary should  rise  again  in  still  greater  glory  in  the  midst  of 
a  renovated  people.  This  last  hero  of  the  whole  period,  and 
mighty  inaugurator  of  a  new  one,  is  Samuel. 

• 

8)  Samuel,  the  ookseosated  Prophet  and  Judge. 

Samuel  is  one  of  the  few  great  men  in  history,  who  in  cri- 
tical times,  by  sheer  force  of  character  and  invincible  energy, 
terminate  the  previous  form  of  a  great  existing  system,  at  first 
against  their  own  will,  but  afterwards,  when  convinced  of  the 
necessity,  with  all  the  force  and  eagerness  of  their  nature ; 
and  who  then  initiate  a  better  form  with  the  happiest  results, 
though  amid  much  personal  suffering  and  persecution.  No 
new  truth,  stretching  beyond  the  Mosaic  first  principles,  impels 
him  to  action ;  but  those  principles  he  grasps  with  a  reality  and 
vividness  all  his  own  ;  and  it  was  the  great  necessity  of  his  time 
not  to  let  such  truths  drop  into  oblivion.  Those  truths  rising 
into  intense  vitality  in  his  own  spirit,  he  has  the  strength  and 
the  self-devotion  to  embody  afresh  in  the  life  of  his  age,  and  to 
reconstitute  the  whole  people  in  conformity  with  them  in  such 

B  b2 
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manner  as  the  changed  conditions  of  the  age  admit.  Similarly 
Luther,  taking  his  stand  only  on  the  ftindamental  principles  of 
Christianity,  from  that  recovered  ground  renovated  and  trans- 
formed his  age,  so  far  as  seemed  possible  under  the  overpower- 
ing weight  of  circumstance.  Being  rather  a  man  of  daring 
and  omwearied  energy  than  of  thought  and  reflection,  Samuel 
at  first  throws  himself  entirely  into  the  established  system,  and 
avails  himself  of  all  its  latent  powers  and  existing  institutions, 
with  the  happiest  result  in  strengthening  and  renovating  bis 
people ;  giving,  even  up  to  his  mature  years,  by  the  splendour 
and  supremacy  of  his  spirit,  the  last  touch  of  perfection  to  all 
that  lay  within  his  reach.  Here,  against  his  own  preconceptions 
and  wishes,  the  conviction  suddenly  forces  itself  upon  him  that 
the  whole  existing  system  has  become  hopelessly  unsound,  and 
that  the  community  can  be  saved  only  by  a  totally  new  organ- 
isation. And  at  this  moment  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of 
centuries,  he  is  the  hero  required,  who  can  sacrifice  his  pre- 
vious convictions  and  all  the  honours  of  his  rule  to  give  the  age 
what  it  lacks ;  and  will  take  care  that  this  gift  may  indeed 
accomplish  all  that  can  be  hoped  from  it.  Although  at  first 
a  conscientious  opponent  of  the  new  state  of  things  which  a 
higher  necessity  was  forcing  on  his  people,  yet  from  the  moment 
when  he  recognises  this  necessity,  he  becomes  the  most  devoted 
and  ef&cient  organiser  of  the  new  age,  just  as  Luther  required 
to  be  first  overpowered  by  the  great  need  of  the  Eeformation, 
before  he  would  dedicate  his  whole  powers  to  its  service.^  Thus 
Samuel  stands  the  spiritual  hero  of  two  very  different  eras, 
equally  illustrious  in  both,  but  especially  happy  to  find  the  second, 
which  he  not  merely  lived  through  but  as  it  were  created,  an . 
age  not  of  fermentation  only,  but  of  progress,  in  which  the  good 
seed  sown  by  him  might  grow  and  flourish.  For  if  David's 
visible  deeds  are  greater  and  more  dazzling  than  Samuel's,  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  David's  blaze  of  glory  would  have 
been  impossible  without  Samuel's  less  conspicuous  but  far  more 
influential  career,  and  that  all  the  greatness  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing century  boasts,  goes  back  to  him  as  its  real  author. 

'  In  comparing  Samuel  (in  so  far  as  these  Popes  might  seek  and  find  in  come 

any  historical  comparison  can  approach  superficially  read  words  of  the  Old  Testa" 

the  perfect  similarity  which  is  never  at-  ment  on  Samuel  a  warrant  for  their  own 

tained)  with  our  own  Luther,  I  have  in  selfish  and  mischievous  revolt  against  tcm- 

fact  rejected  all  previous  attempts  to  find  poral  authorities,  what  enlightened  critic 

a  parallel  for  one  so  generally  misunder-  could  now  venture  to  insult  the  shade  of 

stood.     The  Middle  Ages,  Popes  included,  the   noble  Biblical  hero  by  comparisons 

understood  wonderfully  little  of  this  sub-  with   Gregory   VII.,   Innocent  III.,   and 

lime  Sci'ipturiil  figure  ;  indeed  Jie  entire  such-like  names  of  ill  omen  even  among 

Old    Testament,  as  conceived  by  them,  the  Popes  of  the  present  day  ? 
wus  lifeless  and  unmeaning.    B\xt  though 
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So  snbliine  a  figure  we  must  acknowleclge  Samuel  to  be, 
from  the  few  traces  yet  left  to  us  of  his  memory.  The  Books  of 
Samuel,  it  is  true,  contain  yery  few  words  of  the  true  prophetic 
colouring,  which  can  be  referred  to  him ;  *  and  are  equally 
scanty  in  their  accounts  of  his  deeds.  There  is  therefore  much 
in  the  life  of  this  last  and  most  glorious  Judge,  which  we 
are  left  to  infer,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  testimony,  from 
its  unquestionable  results.  Yet  enough  has  been  retained  to 
I)reclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  his  peculiar  greatness  in 
both  portions  of  his  career. 

a.)  Samuel  was  not  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  was  thereby 
rendered  ineligible  for  the  High  Priesthood ;  but  he  did  spring 
from  another  Levitical  family,'  dwelling  at  Ramah  in  the  land 
of  Zuph  among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.'  This  descent  would 
in  itself  mark  him  as  belonging  to  quite  a  different  circle  from 
his  predecessor  Samson,  whose  youthlFiil  dedication  he  however 
shared. 

For  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Samuel,  like  Samson, 
was  a  Nazirite.  So  says  his  history ;  *  and  although  the  story  of 
his  later  life  mentions  no  external  sign  of  this  peculiarity,  yet 
his  whole  appearance  at  that  time  is  confirmatory  of  such  an 
early  dedication.     If  there  was  one  characteristic  more  than 


*  At  tho  utmost  we  can  only  suppose  rest  of  the  nation.      The  tithes  paid  by 

1  Sam.  XT.  to  be  an  ancient  disconrse  in  Elkanah  (according  to  i.  21  of  the  LXX.), 

tlio  manner  of  Samuel ;    since   ver.  23  prove  nothing  against  his  being  a  Levite ; 

especially  shows  a  very  antique  prophetic  see  my  Alterthumer^  p.  399. 

diction.  •  This  follows  f5rora  1  Sam.  i,  1,  comp. 

'  This  follows  from  the  double  genea-  19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  ix.  5  sqq.,  xix. 

logy  of  Samuel's  family  which  we  possess  18-24,  xxy.  1.      Only  the  first  passage 

independently  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  (comp.  viii.  gives  tlio  full   name  of  the  city,  Rama- 

1  sq.):  the  first  in  1  Chron.  vi.  7-13  [22-  thaim  (i.  e.  Double  hill ;  the  meaning  of 

28],  the  other  in  vi.  18-23  [33-38]  :  for  which  name  may  be  understood  from  ix. 

although   a  multitude  of  copyists'  errors  14  Bq<|.)  of  tho  Zuphites  (or  Sophitcs) ; 

have  crept  into  1  Chron.  vL  7-13  [22-28],  comp.  ix.  6. 

yet  this  genealogy  agrees  in  substance  A  place  named  Soba  has  beon  recently 

with  the  other  in  the  Chronicles,  as  well  as  discovered,  not  far  west  of  Jerusalem ;  and 

with  the  Books  of  Samuel.   To  be  sure,  the  at  no  great  distance  to  the  north-east  lies 

narrator  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  might  as  well  have  the  place  now  named  Nebi  Samvil  (p.  413 

added  >yp  after  ^((,  as  in  Judges  xvii.  7,  note  3).      But  in  fact  neither  tliis  latter 

xix.  1,  to  spare  later  readers  the  possi-  place,  nor  far  less  the  former,  corresponds 

bility  of  misunderstanding  ;  but  it  is  im-  with  what  we  may  conclude  from  1  Sam. 

possible  for  any  one  who  carefully  compares  ix.   sq.   to  have  been    tho    situation    of 

the  accounts  in  the  Chronicles,  to  doubt  Samuel's  city.   This  might  be  better  iden- 

that  Samuel  was  of  Levitical  birth.    But  tified  with  the  more  northerly  B&m-all&h, 

since  the  narrator  adds    ^ri^]t(  rather  whose  present  name  seems  still  to  mark 

♦v««     L   — «  «,o«  «,««♦  ^^..LJ/C  .<»i,mA  ^^  *»*  ft  plftco  of  ancient  sanctity.     We  are 

than  .^<p,  we  may  most  correctly  assume  .^  ^^  Meantime  enabled  from  this  to  fix 

that  though  Samuel  was  really  a  Levite,  more   nearly  the  site  of  Uio   Bamathem 

the  narrator  lays  no  stress  on  the  circum-  so  often  named  in  the  Grecian  period,  v. 

stance  ;  as  in  fact  those  Leritcs  who  were  p.  228. 

not  of  Aaron*s  family  seem  in  early  times  *  1  Sum.  i.  11,  comp.  with  Judges  xiii, 
to  have  beea  in  closer  connection  with  tho 
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another  which  was  superinduced  upon  his  mighty  spirit  by 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  so  as  to  form  as  it  were  a  hard 
external  shell,  it  was  the  inexorable  severity  with  which  he 
acted  when  he  had  to  carry  out  what  the  Jahveh-religion  seemed 
to  him  to  demand  : — that  severity,  fearful  perhaps  to  us,  with 
which,  when  Saul  hesitates,  he  executes  vengeance  with  his  own 
hand  upon  the  king  of  the  Amalekites ; '  and  with  which  he 
casts  away  Saul,  his  own  creature,  as  a  father  disowns  a  son 
who  has  proved  himself  irreclaimable.^  Now  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  such  a  sinking  age  could  be  saved  from  imminent 
dissolution  and  inevitable  ruin  only  by  extreme  severity.  Es- 
pecially the  harshness  now  adopted  as  a  principle  against  cer- 
tain nations,  as  the  Philistines  and  the  Amalekites, — wherein 
David  seems  only  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  pre- 
ceptor,— appears  only  a  last  resource  employed  by  the  reviving 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people  against  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
long  oppressed,  to  rid  itself  of  them  once  for  all,  and  break 
finally  their  vexatious  mastery.  So  much  had  the  nation  already 
lost  of  its  free  scope,  and  to  such  a  depth  was  it  now  in  danger 
of  sinking  irretrievably,  that  no  slight  weapon  would  now  avail ; 
and  this  tendency  to  harsh  severity  was  unfortunately  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  times.  He  alone  who,  however  kindly  in 
other  respects,  was  most  direct  and  inexorable  in  carrying  out 
what  seemed  urgently  needed,  could  now  become  the  true 
physician  of  the  times,  the  successful  founder  of  a  better  age. 
Moreover,  at  a  time  when  it  again  became  a  question  whether 
Israel  was  to  have  a  country  to  itself  or  no  home  at  all  upon 
earth,  this  increased  rigour  was  in  fact  nothing  new,  but  only 
a  more  decided  return  to  the  severity  which  was  its  original 
habit  (p.  154  sq.).  But  those  in  whom  this  new  tendency  to 
increased  severity  displayed  itself  first  and  strongest,  were  cer- 
tainly the  Nazirites.  Samuel  is  obviously  only  the  intellectually 
strongest  and  the  most  consistent  among  them ;  and  we  can 
well  imagine  that  from  his  infancy  he  was  dedicated  to  the  life 
of  a  Nazirite.  Now  this  severity  takes  in  Samuel  a  very  pecu- 
liar form,  of  which  he  is  certainly  the  only  example  in  ancient 
times.  But  this  was  due  in  part  to  his  extraordinary  force 
of  mind,  unparalleled  in  his  own  times ;  and  in  part  (which 
cannot  but  be  perceived)  to  his  birth  as  Levite.  For  this 
made  it  only  natural  for  his  parents  to  have  him  brought  up  as 
God's  own  at  the  Sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  thus  consecrating  him, 
even  more  than  other  Nazirites,  to  the  sacred  service.  But 
there,  at  the  centre  of  government,  ho  must  early  have  beoome 

*  1  Sara.  XV.  32  s^q.  *  1  Sam.  xiii.  11-H;  xv. 
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conversant  with  the  weightiest  concerns  of  the  people  ;  and  if 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  vow,  the  jarring  contrast  which  he 
had  before- his  eyes,  in  the  evil  example  of  Eli's  children,  could 
but  force  more  strongly  upon  his  mind  the  conviction  of  the 
great  necessity  of  the  age,  and  impel  to  still  more  unflinching 
rigour  his  determination  to  act  up  to  this  conviction. 

But  far  more  than  in  this  all-subduing  tension  of  will  is  his 
real  greatness   of  spirit  declared  in  the  fact  that  he  likewise 
assumed  the  prophetic  of&ce,  as  the  freest  and  highest  sphere 
of  action  for  purifying  and  improving  the  community.     By  his 
great  example  he  rapidly  raised  the  power  of  this  agency,  till  it 
took  the  deepest  hold  of  the  people,  reformed  and  trained  them 
to  nobler  aims ;   so  that  he  was  truly  the  father  of  all   the 
great  Prophets  who  gained  wonderful  influence  in  the  ensuing 
centuries.      It  would  be  quite  a  mistake,  it  is  true,  to  consider 
him  the  first  founder  of  Israelite  Prophecy,  and  to  imagine  that 
never  before  him  had  the  mighty  voice  of  Prophets  been  up- 
lifted  in  the  community.     The  Jahveh-religion   (p.   47   sqq., 
139  sqq.)  contained  within  itself  from  the  first  the  power  and 
the  justification  of  all  free  Prophecy ;  and  so  far  we  can  dis- 
cover in  Samuel  nothing  new.     That  before  his  time  great  or  at 
least  influential  prophets  had  arisen  in  the  community,  may  be 
shown  with  very  tolerable  certainty ;  for  even  if  the  nameless 
prophets  mentioned  by  the  last  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  * 
as  well  as  once  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,^  owe  their  existence 
only  to  a  free  style  of  narrative  which  thus  imparts  life  to  early 
history,  and  do  not  therefore,  strictly   speaking,  come  under 
consideration  here ;  yet  still,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the 
records  relating  to  these  times,  Ehud  (p.  373)  and  Deborah  (p. 
374  sq.),  strictly  historical  characters,  are  sufi&cient  examples  of 
most  important  prophetic  influence  long  before  Samuel;  and 
both  had  evidently  exercised  the  prophetic  function  among 
their  own  people  long  before  they  rose  up  to  take  part  against 
foreign  enemies.     But  in  the  general  degeneracy  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  Samuel,  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic 
power  must  have  become  rarer,  as  is  expressly  stated.*    The 
novelty  and  the  wonder,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  was  that  in  Samuel  Prophecy  now  re- 
vived with  new  force,  that  according  to  the  beautiful  legend, 
even  as  a  child  he  was  called  repeatedly,  and  each  time  with 
more  irresistible  power,  by  the  clear  voice  of  Jahveh,  and  that 

'  Judgos  ii.  1-5,  vi.  7-10.  «  1  Sum.  ii.  27.  •  1  Sam.  iii.  1. 
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• 
thou  all  Israel  once  more  yielded  itself  in  perfect  trust  to  the 
guidance  of  genuine  Prophecy.*     This  deepest  and  most  potent 
force,  which  alone  could  save,  lead  on,  and  perfect  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Founder,  the  community  which  it  had  itself  orig- 
inally moulded,  now  again  bursts  forth  at  the  right  moment,  to 
become  that  community's  deliverer.  But  this  renovated  Prophecy, 
forcing  its  way  upwards  with  fresh  power  at  so  critical  a  time, 
must  certainly  assume  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  had 
first  appeared.   As  Samuel,  in  this  time  of  threatening  ruin,  was 
first  Nazirite  and  then  Prophet,  Prophecy  no  longer  remains  a 
simple  function,  merely  laying  a  foundation,  and  self-justified, 
but  assumes  a  more  austere  and  decided  aspect,  allies  itself  with, 
a  distincter  purpose  to  the  Jahveh-religion,  and  rejects  more 
emphatically  whatever  is  antagonistic  to  that.     By  Samuel  a 
new  and  peculiar  direction  was  given  to  the  nation,  which  we 
do  not  perceive  under  either  Ehud  or  Deborah.     With  him  the 
possibility  of  a  final  triumph  of  the  Jahveh-religion  over  inter- 
nal corruption  as  well  as  over  the  heathen  is  first  made  prom- 
inent ;  and  we  see  here  the  germ  of  what  is  more  and  more 
fully  developed  in  the  succeeding  centuries.    An  ancient  record* 
states  that  the  image-worship  in  Dan  (mentioned  at  p.  348) 
under  a  degenerate  branch  of  the  priesthood  continued  only  till 
the  great  convulsion  experienced  by  the  entire  people  at  the 
end  of  Eli's  rule.     Thus  in  the  now  ensuing  time  of  trial  the 
nation  everywhere  reverted  all  the  more  decidedly  to  the  stricter 
religion ;  and  from  all  that  we  can  learn  of  Samuel,  no  one  con- 
tributed more  powerfully  to  this  result. 

Thus  renewing  its  youth,  and  working  in  a  soul  of  such 
power  and  so  well  suited  to  be  its  exemplar.  Prophecy  is  no 
longer  the  speciality  of  a  few  individuals,  as  heretofore.  In 
Samuel's  advanced  age  we  behold  an  entirely  new  feature  of  the 
times :  whole  societies  of  Prophets — Sons  or  Scholars  of  the 
Prophets,  as  they  were  called — who,  living  in  common,  exercised 
themselves  in  prophetic  skill,  in  music,  then  closely  connected 
with  it,  and  in  other  noble  arts,  and,  as  is  shoAvn  by  their  de- 
signation, looked  to  some  illustrious  type  of  their  special  call- 
ing as  to  a  father.*  The  previous  exist^ence  of  Nazirites,  who 
from  their  singular  mode  of  life  would  naturally  keep  much. 


*  1  Sam.  iii.  20  sq.  however,  is  not  found  in  1  Sam.  x.  5  sqq., 

'  Judges  zviii.  30  sqq.    See  my  Alter-  xijc.  20  gqq.,  but  in  the  Books  of  Kings 

thumeTf  p.  299  note  2.  from  1  Kings  zx.  3d  onward,  as  in  Amos 

■  The  expression  *  Sons  of  the  Prophets/  vii.  14. 
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« 


together/  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  rapid  change ; 
but  its  close  connection  with  Samuel  is  everywhere  most  evi- 
dent.^ Through  such  a  diffusion  of  prophetic  training,  the 
higher  truths  of  prophecy  must  have  been  most  rapidly  diffused 
among  the  people,  and  a  new  and  higher  life  formed  in  the 
nation.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  it  was  soon  deemed  a 
necessary  mark  of  cultivation  and  high  position,  to  be  not  en- 
tirely strange  to  the  new  enthusiasm,  to  have  caught  once  at 
least  the  prophetic  fire,  and  been  thrilled  with  heavenly  music 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets.'  Even  of  those  who  started 
with  the  most  hostile  intentions  against  the  prophets  and 
their  pupils  it  is  related  that  on  approaching  they  suddenly 
stood  still,  spell-bound  by  the  music  and  the  solemn  dance 
of  the  devotees ;  then  more  and  more  powerfully  drawn  by  the 
same  spirit  into  the  charmed  circle,  broke  forth  into  similar 
words  and  gestures  ;  then,  flinging  away  the  upper  garment, 
joined  in  the  dance  and  the  music,  and  sinking  down  in 
ecstatic  quivering,  utterly  forgot  the  hostile  spirit  in  which 
they  had  come.*  Nothing  in  fact  shows  so  certainly  as  these 
popular  traditions  the  incalculable  effects  which  proceeded  from 
this  spirit.  A  new  power,  and  that  the  most  spiritual  possible, 
was  thenceforward  established  among  the  people ;  a  power 
which  beyond  all  others  was  the  moving-spring  of  the  succeed- 
ing centuries,  and  produced  whatever  ^eatness  they  were  ca- 
pable of. 

b.)  Thus  in  Samuel — Levite,  Nazirite  at  the  Sanctuary  of 
Shiloh,  Prophet,  and  destined  founder  of  a  mightier  prophetic 
power — were  united  from  the  first  all  spiritual  gifts  most  potent 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  and  under  his  powerful  control 
stood  the  wheels  on  which  the  age  revolved.  All  the  later  glo- 
rification of  this  mighty  hero  of  the  community  is  embraced  in 
one  comprehensive  glance  by  the  somewhat  idealised  account 
at  the   commencement  of  his  history,  which  endeavours  to 


*  As  must  therefore  have  been  still  in  the  legend  from  the  life  of  Saul  and 
more  the  case  with  the  Rechabites,  Jer.  David,  1  8am.  xix.  19-34.  One  cannot  but 
XXXV.  be  reminded  of  the  well-known  dances  of 

*  Compare  1  Sam.  iii.  1  with  x.  5  sqq.,  the  Mohammedan  Sufis  and  Fakirs;  and  it 
xix.  20  sqq. ;  where  this  is  throughout  as-  must  bo  confessed  that,  dissimilar  as  may 
sumed.  be  the  religions,  there  is  much  similarity 

'  This  is  shown  by  the  fine  legend  of  in  the  externals  of  these  later  develop- 

Saul  among  the  Prophets  in  1  Sam.  x.  ments.    But  it  must  never  bo  forgotten 

10-12,  xix.  24;  a  legend  whidi  was  so  that  such  exercises,  so  long  as  they  were 

familiar  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb,  and  really  new  and  prompted  by  true  inspira- 

then  to  bo  interwoven  with  aU  sorts  of  tion,  as  in  the  time  of  Saul,  must  nave 

stories  and  the  most  various  contexts.  produced  a  very  different  impression  from 

*  This  is  very  picturesquely  expressed  what  we  meet  with  in  later  times. 
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explain  what  his  great  spirit  was  from  the  beginning,  and  in  what 
circumstances  he  was  early  placed.  In  the  existing  legend 
Samuel,  like  so  many  heroes  of  his  stamp,  appears  as  a  late- 
born  son  ;  thence  is  sketched  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  birth 
and  dedication  of  the  future  hero.  This  picture,  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  earlier  Nazirite,  Samson  (p.  408).  adheres 
strictly  to  natural  occurrences  without  introducing  for  effect 
any  supernatural  persons  or  words.  His  mother,  Uke  Rachel, 
receiyes  him  after  long  and  vain  desire,  in  answer  to  fervent 
prayer  to  Jahveh  at  the  Sanctuary,  and  after  Eli*s  blessing ; 
and  then,  in  fulfilment  of  her  vow,  gives  the  child,  when  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  old,  as  a  Nazirite,  to  that  same  Sanc- 
tuary.' Now  while  he  performs  the  lower  services  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  in  direct  contrast  to  Eli's 
grown-up  sons,  whose  iniquities  he  has  ever  before  his  eyes, 
grows  daily  better  *  towards  Jahveh,  as  towards  men,'  the  voice 
of  Jahveh  comes  to  him,  quite  unexpectedly  early,  and  without 
his  being  at  first  aware  of  it,  but  ever  stronger  and  more  irre- 
sistibly, at  first  in  a  dream.  He  is  thereby  urged  against  his 
will  to  announce  to  Eli  the  sad  doom  of  his  house,  which  had 
already  been  previously  foretold  to  him  by  another  prophet.' 
The  fioods  of  disaster  which  soon  break  over  Eli's  house,  too 
quickly  confirm  the  young  prophet's  melancholy  prediction.* 
The  description  how  the  voice  from  above  calls  young  Samuel, 
at  first  entirely  without,  indeed  dgainst,  his  own  knowledge  and 
will,  is  in  its  way  exquisitely  beautiful  and  appropriate  ;  but  in 
this  form,  and  this  special  reference  to  Eli's  rank  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary and  the  fate  of  his  house,  it  shows  itself  to  be  no  original 
tradition,  but  a  conception  suggested  by  the  survey  of  the 
prophet's  entire  life  and  times,  as  an  expression  of  the  fact  of 
the  early  awakening  in  Samuel  of  the  prophetic  faculty.^ 

How  old  he  was  at  the  time  when  disaster  overtook  the 
house  of  Eli,  we  cannot  indeed  determine  exactly ;  one  would 
suppose  that  he  was  still  very  young,  since  this  was  only  the 
commencement  of  the  twenty  years'  recovered  ascendancy  of 
the  Philistines,  and  deepest  humiliation  of  Israel/    Such  round 


'  1  Sam.i.  1-ii.  11.  Hannah*s  song,  how'>  lines,  the  words  in  yer.  2  must  hare  been 

ever,  ii.  1-10,  has  been  here  interpolated  borrowed  from  some  other  source, 

by  a  later  hand  (comp.  i.  p.  168) ;  if  only  *  1  SauL  ii.  12-iii. 

because,  from  the  analogy  of  i.  19,  the  last  •  1  Sam.  iv. 

words  of  verse  28  (where  we  ought  to  read  *  Even  the  description  of  Jahveh's  pre* 

10^^*1  ^  ^°  ^^^'  ^^)  <'^ght  to  be  imme-  sence  in  the  dream  (iii.  10)  is  quite  as 

diately  followed  by  the  words  in  ii.  11.  P^^ic  in  colouring  as  that  in  Job  iv.  16. 

As  each  of  the  four  strophes  of  the  song  ^  Sam.  vii.  2. 
(noticed  at  p.  355  note  1)  consists  of  eight 
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numbers,  however,  have,  according  to  p.  366,  no  great  weight. 
But  it  is  clear  that  at  that  time  Samuel  had  long  been  acknow- 
ledged in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  a  great  Prophet ;  *  he  had 
thereby  already  made  a  great  step  towards  the  position  of 
Judge,  though  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the  dis- 
astrous events  alluded  to  prevented  his  becoming  Judge  imme- 
diately. But  at  last  under  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  yoke,  the 
people  sighed  all  the  more  fervently  for  Jahveh  and  his  salva- 
tion,^ thus  the  narrative  runs ;  and  Samuel,  responding  to  this 
intense  longing,  held  in  Mizpeh,  not  far  from  his  paternal  city 
Bamah,  a  national  Assembly,  where  the  people  in  deep  remorse 
for  the  first  time  voluntarily  submitted  to  him  as  Judge,  and 
was  ready  to  obey  all  his  ordinances  (comp.  p.  361  sqq.).  When 
the  Philistines  heard  of  the  new  zeal  which  had  come  upon 
Israel,  and  of  this  strong  union  to  be  formed  under  a  new  head, 
the  actual  assembly  at  Mizpeh  came  suddenly  upon  them. 
While  Samuel  was  still  offering  sacrifice,  the  people  marched 
forth  against  their  enemies ;  and  it  was  as  if  Jahveh  answered 
Samuel's  petition  and  scattered  them  with  his  loudest  thunders, 
so  great  was  the  victory  achieved  by  Israel,  and  the  rout  of  the 
Philistines,  who  fled  to  below  Beth-car  and  Aphek  (mentioned 
p.  412),  where  Samuel  afterwards  erected  the  memorial  from 
which  arose  the  place  named  Eben-ezer  (*  Stone  of  help  or 
victory').  The  Philistines  were  so  completely  broken,  that  for 
a  long  time  they  never  again  dared  to  pass  the  frontiers  of 
Israel,  and  were  obliged  to  restore  the  conquered  cities  of  the 
district  between  Ekron  and  Gath  in  which  Hebrews  dwelt. 
The  intermediate  kingdom  of  the  Amorites  (p.  328  sqq.),  which 
had  latterly  adhered  to  the  Philistines,  was  at  the  same  time 
taken  again  under  the  protection  and  government  of  Israel, 
and  received  amnesty  and  peace  on  these  conditions.* 

c.)  Now  if  even  this  Judge,  who  combined  in  himself  all  the 
highest  powers  then  known  in  the  community,  could  not  per- 
manently reestablish  the  nation  in  quiet  and  security,  then  it 

*  This  follows  clearly  from  the  position    words,  rv.  3  and  4,  to  a  later  hand.    See 
of  1  Sam.  iii.  20  sq.  before  ch.  iy.  i.  p.  168. 

^  This  must  be  the  sense  of  the  words        '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  words 

'^'' nPli^-^nj^l  vii.  2:  'They  sighed  and  in  ▼"•   1*;  before  j^-njin^l  the  words 

lamented  after  Jahveh  who  had  departed  ^'TVi?  "»  mnst  hare  b^n  dropped  ont ; 

from  them,   wishing  he  might  return :  *  as  we  see  also  from  v.  6.    That  the  son  of 

to  lament  after  resembling   the  phrase  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlvi.  18)  should  nnder- 

clsewhere  used,  to  call  after  sonie  onCy  &c.  stand  these  Amorites  as  equivalent  to  tho 

But  on   this  very  account   these   words  Tyrians,  whoso  name  was  better  known 

iiiust  bo  in  close  connection  with  ver.  6  ;  at  his  day,  is  iutelligible,  but  can  have  no 

and    thcro    arc    also    other    indications  strict  historical  significance, 
which  induce  us  to  refer  the  intermediate 
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was  clearly  proved  that  the  Judgeship,  even  in  its  purest  and 
brightest  form,  could  no  longer  suffice.  And  indeed  it  was 
pretty  soon  evident  in  the  sequel,  that  even  so  extraordinary  a 
Judge  as  Samuel  was  unable  to  cure  the  deep-rooted  evils  of 
the  time  with  the  temporal  power  as  limited  as  it  had  hitherto 
been. 

It  is  indeed  said  by  the  second  principal  author  of  the  Books 
of  Kings,  that  the  Philistines  *  felt  the  hand  of  Jahveh '  all  the 
days  of  Samuel.'  But  this  can  be  taken  only  as  a  general 
expression,  allowable  in  such  a  brief  survey  as  is  here  given  by 
this  author.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
the  Philistines  may  for  a  considerable  time  have  kept  quieter; 
but  how  little  the  danger  threatening  from  that  quarter  was 
really  averted,  is  shown  by  certain  facts  relating  to  this  period 
which  come  to  light  in  the  history  of  the  commencement  of 
Said's  reign.  It  here  appears  that  the  Philistines  had  a  per- 
manent camp  near  Michmash  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain-range  towards  the  southern  Jordan,*  thus  virtually 
commanding  the  country ;  and  at  Gibeah,  not  far  to  the  south- 
west of  Michmash,  they  had  an  official  who  could  serve  only  to 
collect  the  tribute  payable  to  them,^  Indeed  they  compelled 
the  Hebrews  of  the  conquered  districts  to  serve  in  their  own 
armies  against  Israel,  or  as  much  of  Israel  as  still  remained 
free  or  took  up  arms.*  While  they  thus  drew  levies  from  one 
portion  of  Israel  for  their  own  service,  on  the  other  portion  they 
had  imposed  the  hard  condition  of  bearing  no  arms,  and  de- 
livering up  even  the  smiths  and  other  makers  of  weapons.* 
Such  signs  point  clearly  to  a  lasting  subjugation  of  large  dis- 
tricts. The  rise  of  monarchy  in  Israel,  taking  the  Philistines  by 
surprise,  may  soon  have  interrupted  the  truce,  and  excited  to 
violent  hostilities  against  Israel,  but  this  entire  state  of  things 
cannot  possibly  have  had  its  first  origin  under  Saul.  We 
must  rat/her  admit  what  is  unmistakably  true,  that  after  the  days 
of  Samson  (p,  399)  a  great  part  of  Israel  paid  tribute  to  the 
Philistines,  and  could  hope  for  nothing  better  than  to  prolong 
a  truce  on  conditions  not  too  dishonourable  to  be  borne.  The 
victories  of  Eli  and  Samuel  could  hardly  obtain  more  than  such 
bearable  truces,  with  a  rate  of  tribute  not  too  high  ;  and  even 
these  were  not  lasting.     While    Samuel  was  still  Judge,  the 

'  1  Sam.  yii.  13.  the  last  attacks  upon  Jerusalem  under  tho 

*  1  Sam.  xiii.  1 1  sqq.  monarchy  before  its  destruction. 

■  1  Sam.  X.  6,  xiii.  4.  •  1  Sam.  xiii.   19-21.     It  would  seem 

*  1  Sam.  xiv.  21.  It  appears  from  hints  however  from  Judges  v.  8,  that  a  similar 
in  Zoch.  xii.  2  sqq.,  that  a  similar  o:cur-  tyranny  was  also  practised  in  the  period, 
ronce  took  place  at  a  lato  period,  during  before  Deborah's  victory. 
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friiits  of  his  victories  must  have  been  again  lost ;  v^hile  at  the 
same  time  the  Ammonites,  who  had  rallied  after  the  victories 
of  Jephthah  (p.  336  sq.),  renewed  their  pressure  from  the  north- 
east. In  fact  we  see  plainly  from  one  indication,^  that  the 
earlier  of  the  chief  narrators  must  have  explained  the  rise  of 
the  monarchy  from  the  great  distress  which  the  Philistines  had 
once  more  brought  upon  the  people. 

We  cannot  accuse  Samuel  of  weakness  on  that  account ;  he 
was  above  all  things  a  Prophet ;  and  just  as  we  see  that  Moses 
never  had  recourse  to  arms  but  in  the  last  resort  (p.  240), 
so  Samuel  might  still  less  consider  warfare  his  nearest  duty, 
since  to  compel  the  people  to  arms  by  no  means  fell  within  the 
competency  even  of  a  Judge.  But  another  reason  was  now 
added,  of  which  we  are  briefly  informed  by  the  second  of  the 
chief  narrators.*  The  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abijah,  whom  Samuel 
in  advancing  years  had  made  his  assistants  in  the  judicial 
office,  the  one  in  Bethel  for  the  north,  the  other  in  Beersheba 
for  the  south,  if  not  so  depraved  as  the  sons  of  Eli,  were  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  provoke  complaints  from  the  people  who 
sought  justice  at  their  hands. 

If  then  even  under  Samuel,  towards  his  latter  years,  the  office 
of  Judge  proved  externally  and  internally  too  weak,  and  ineffi- 
cient for  permanent  security,  the  time  was  at  last  come  when 
the  people  must  either  submit  to  some  more  complete  human 
authority,  and  thus,  though  with  many  sacrifices,  renovate  their 
existing  institutions,  or  else  fall  into  hopeless  decay.  Even  the 
noblest  and  most  spiritually-gifted  human  instrument  that  could 
be  produced  or  indeed  tolerated  by  the  ancient  constitution, 
in  whom  centred  all  its  purest  powers,  could  no  longer  ade- 
quately resist  the  ever-growing  weight  of  evil.  What  hope  then 
of  deliverance  within  the  limits  of  this  ancient  constitution  P 

But  the  basis  for  the  right  solution  of  this  complication  of 
centuries  was  already  present,  though  unacknowledged;  and 
rarely  in  history  has  a  terrible  complication  been  so  easily  ended 
by  the  unravelling  of  all  its  seemingly  hopeless  tangles.  Amid 
the  pressure  of  the  ever-growing  confusion  of  all  the  ancient  ele- 
ments of  order,  there  had  been  fashioned  during  the  last  century 
a  new  people,  spiritually  strengthened  first  by  the  mysterious 

1  1   Sam.  ix.  16  points  to  a  circum-  must  have  come  to  him  from  some  better 

stantial  Account  now  lost  to  us  of  the  t»xt  of  the  Books  of  ICings  ;  it  is  omitted 

renewed  Philistine  ascendancy  in  Samuel's  even  by  the  LXX.    For  Joel  in  1  Sam.  viii. 

latter  days,  in  the  usual  full  and  graphic  2  and  1  Chron.  vi.  18,  1  Chron.  vi.  13  has 

manner  of  the  principal  narrator.  erroneously  ^J^\  ;  the  name  Joel  which  has 

«  1  Sara.  viii.  1-3.    That  one  son  was    ^^^^  droppcni  out,  should  be  restored,  and 
in  Bethel,  is  mentioned  only  by  Josephus    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,.^ 
Ant,  vu  3. 2 ;  but  it  is  so  suitable  that  it  *^  • 
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power  of  the  Vow,  and  finally  by  Samuel's  great  Prophetic 
power.  And  to  a  nation  which  like  Israel  then  makes  of  it« 
school  of  suffering  a  school  of  virtue,  and  thence  blooms  forth 
into  new  and  vigorous  life,  what  is  impossible  ?  From  the  band 
of  those  who  were  braced  by  the  force  of  the  Vow,  there  comes 
forth  at  last  that  most  spiritual  of  all  the  Judges,  who  accepted 
the  Judgeship  only  as  a  Prophet  for  the  people's  welfare,  and  pos- 
sesses the  true  heroism  exhibited  in  laying  it  down  again  for  the 
people's  sake  when  convinced  by  clear  Divine  monition,  and  in 
bending  all  his  powers  to  put  the  new  constitution  on  its  right 
basis.  There  is  now  at  length  this  advantage,  that  all  possible 
forms  of  incomplete  sovereignty  have  been  already  tried  and 
exhausted ;  thus  facilitating  the  introduction  of  the  true  and 
complete  form,  which  Abimelech  had  anticipated  in  blind  im- 
patience more  than  a  century  before  (p.  389). 

Samuel  is  the  last  hero  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Sueli  a 
last  hero  sometimes  arises  in  various  times  and  nations,  to  be 
remembered  as  an  honourable  token  of  that  final  destruction  of 
an  existing  people  or  kingdom,  which  he  struggled  against 
without  being  able  to  avert.  The  second  period  of  the  history 
of  Israel  concludes  thus  with  Jeremiah  as  its  last  great  yet  un- 
successful champion.  But  in  Samuel  we  behold  a  hero  in  whom 
culminated  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  and  whose  rare  felicity 
}■  it  was  to  introduce  by  his  own  powerful  sympathy  a  new  era  of 

more  rapid  movement  and  fuller  development,  in  a  government 
and  people  still  the  same ;  and  after  he  had  been  all-powerful 
in  Israel,  to  receive  a  still  higher  distinction  as  the  spiritual 
father  of  a  people  worthy  of  him,  and  aspiring  like  him  after 
new  and  better  times. 
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ON  THE  DIVINE  NAME   HIH^   (JAHVEH,  JEHOVAH). 

§  1.  The  vowels  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  written  in  Hebrew,  nor  in 
the  cognate  Cbaldee,  Sjriac,  and  Arabic  languages.  Only  tbe  long 
vowels  were  sometimes  indicated,  o  and  w,  by  1  v,  and  e  and  »  by  ^  y ; 
wbicb  actually  introduced  a  new  element  of  uncertainty,  since  eacb  of 
these  letters  is  susceptible  of  two  vowel  and  one  consonantal  sound. 
Tbe  letter  n  h  vraa  also  employed  to  designate  tbe  final  vowel  (a,  e,  or  o) 
of  words  ending  in  a  vowel.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  system 
closely  resembles  modem  systems  of  shorthand,  which  disregard  the 
vowels  except  where  they  are  important  from  their  length  or  essential 
.  for  distinction. 

§  2.  So  long  as  the  language  lived,  this  system  was  snfficient ;  but 
when  it  began  to  die  ont,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  es- 
pecially was  endangered,  it  became  necessary  to  note  these  also,  if 
the  correct  pronunciation,  or  any  approximation  to  it,  was  to  be  main- 
tained. But  a  consonantal  alphabet  was  already  in  habitual  use,  and 
could  not  easily  be  superseded.  The  most  natural  mode  of  indicating 
the  vowels  was  to  append  to  the  consonantal  letters  preceding  them 
dots  and  other  small  marks  (generally  beneath,  in  one  instance  above). 
Thus  (reading  from  right  to  left)  ^D7  Lnich,  ijtj^  Lamech,  }riD  chrif 
inb  cohsn.  And  this  mode  of  noting  the  vowels  cannot  have  been 
adopted  by  mere  accident,  since  it  is  in  itself  peculiarly  adapted  (as 
cannot  be  fully  shown  here)  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  languages,  and  appears  in  them  all  alike,  even  where  borrow- 
ing  is  very  unlikely. 

§  3.  The  Divine  name  was  Tl^n''  Jhvh}  What  vowels  must  be 
attached  to  these  consonants  to  restore  the  old  pronunciation  ? 

The  name  T\\\V*  had  from  the  first  been  treated  as  preeminently  sacred. 
As  the  sign  of  a  Covenant  between  God  and  his  people,  it  was  reserved 
for  use  between  them,  and  not  employed  in  speech  to  the  heathen  nor 
heard  on  heathen  lips.  From  this  point  it  not  unnaturally  gradually 
so  advanced  in  sanctity  that  Hebrews  themselves  would  not  utter 
it,^  but  in  reading  the  Scriptures  substituted  *)ht|  Adonaj  ihe  Lord  (pro- 

>  Throughout  this    essay,   as    in  the  here  represents  the  peculiar  guttural  letter 

proper  names  in  the  English  Bible  eene«  y,  and    a   simple  comma  (')  the   {{  or 

rally,  ji'  represents  the  £biew  \  -vrhich  is  spiritns  lenis. 

howoTer  sounded  as  y.    niH^  is  therefore  '  Feeling  preceded,  Biblical  authority 

properly  yhvh.    An  inverted  <!ommii  (*)  (Ix^r.  xziv.  ll.  16)  was  found  afterwards 
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perly  my  Lard)^  except  in  the  instaiices  where  God  is  called  nin^  ^fiH 
my  Lord  Jhvh ;  here,  to  avoid  the  donble  ohb^,  they  substituted  for  T])!!'*  a 
different  word  altogether,  viz.  D^'^7^C  Eiohim,  Qod,  To  facilitate  these 
substitutions,  when  the  vowel-points  were  appended  to  the  text  as 
above  explained,  the  word  nin^  was  treated  as  if  it  were  '*yiH  Adonaj  or 
DSiS|{  Eiohim,  and  the  vowel-points  belonging  to  these  were  appended 
to  it.  Thus  we  obtain  the  written  combinations  of  letters  n'in*.  and 
nhn* .  The  former  differs,  indeed,  from  *ihK  in  using  t  instead  of  i:  as 
the  vowel  belonging  to  the  first  letter.  But  these  vowels  differ  only 
as  the  French  mute  e  (in  recevoir^  fondre)  from  the  shortest  imaginable 
d — a  difference  so  slight  as  to  be  immaterial.^ 

§  4.  The  fact  of  the  substitution  of  other  words  for  t])n'>  is  perhaps 
proved  most  cogently  by  the  curious  circumstauce  just  mentioned,  that 
the  punctuation  is  changed  according  as  one  name  or  the  other  is 
required  by  the  context.  But  other  facts  remain  which  would  suffice 
alone  to  prove  the  substitution. 

a.)  Ohbjj  Adonaj  ends  mj  (=y),  a  consouant,  n^n^  (however  it  be  pro- 
nounced) in  a  vowel  (see  §  1).  Now  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  be- 
ginning with  a  &,  ^  ^,  *i  c2,  fi  p,  3  c,  or  n  ^)  is  always  softened  into  v, 
gh^  dhf  ph^  ch^  th^  under  the  influence  of  the  final  vowel  of  a  closely 
connected  preceding  word.  But  the  ^  6,  <kc.,  of  the  word  following 
nin^  is  marked  to  be  pronounced  hard ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
punctuators  intended  it  to  be  read  ^^^K  Adonaj. 

6.)  Certain  prefixes  when  attached  to  nin^  are  found  with  vowel- 
points  incompatible  with  the  \  Je  of  ti\p\  Jehovah,  but  suitable  to  a 
following  H  ci,  as  in  ^jhb|5.  Adonaj.  Thus  instead  of  nin*3  bihovah,  the 
only  form  possible  if  *  Jehovah  *  were  read,  we  always  find  njn^a 
bajhovah  written,  which,  if  the  vowel  a  of  the  prefix  could  be  allowed 

to  justify  the  feeling.    This  is  psycho-  from  this  period  dates  the    punctuation 

logically  the  natural  order;  and  is  cer-  Pljn^ for ^J*1K.    Later,  when  the  influoaccs 

tainly  the  true  order  here,  since  the  sense  that 'determined  the  pronunciation  of  the 

of  the  Biblical  text  is  generally  ackno^r-  imperfect  Towel  towards  a,  r,  or  o,  were  no 

ledged  to  be  perverted.  1^^^^^  f^^^  It  ^^^  necessary  to  add  vowol- 

"  In  the  Semitic  languages,  the  rowel  ^^^^  ^  show  this  fx)  the  eye ;  and  what 

attached  to  one  radical  letter  is  the  i^ual  ^Tode  could  be  devis^^d  more  simple  and 

agent  for  distinguishing  the  vanous  den-  gelf-evidcnt  than  to  append  to  the  sEeva  -. 

vatives  from    one   root,  and  the    other  .      .                          j 

radicals  therefore  require  no  vowel.    But  the  vowel  towards  which  it  tended,  — ,  — , 

the  vowel  which  is  not  needed  to  give  the  or  -?    At  this  later  period,  the  rimplc 
word  its  meaning  may  be  indispensable  to  t  .  ^ 

make  it  pronounceable,  or  for  euphony;  sheva  —  was  left  standing  when  the  half 

but  a  vowel  thus  intruding  ought  obviouslpr  ^owel  t^b  so  slight  ns  not  to  tend  markedly 

to  be  vorj-  slight,  and  is  bound  to  no  parti-  to^^^jg  ^^e  of  the  throe  vowels.     At  the 

cular  sound ;  so  that  it.  may  be  partially  ^,^p  time  the  spelling  of  proper  names  in 

determined  by  the  consonant  which  pre-  the  Greek  version  (LXX.)  8ho>vs  that  even 

cedes  It,   since  with   certain   consnnnnts  the  simple  sheva  was  felt  as  a  8hort  a,  t 
certain  vowels  are  more  easily  uttered  .     „.*^  „       ,     L^^!!L.V« 

than  others.    Hence    the    vjirinus    half-  ^  ^^  ^^«"  ^'^  ^  '°  '????  ^"•'«~'»  ^^^^ 

vowels  in  Hebrew,  — ,  — -,  — ,  «,  <?.  6  re-  ^^^K    ^^^  2ux^/*   {^iKtfia,    TifiKtftaj, 

spoctively;  and  hencelt  may  be  understood  ^^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^"^^^  ^-    T.. 

why  it  is  really  more  true  to  regard  them  2«Xo/A^y    Gr.    Venet.,    ^HvD^   *Pofi9\tas, 

as  the  samevowel.vnrying  in  pronunciation  \TXy  'Iep<x<^,  |Wn3  N€f<r6k£*';'  so  impotf- 

according  to  circumstances,  than  as  three  gib£  was  it  to  weierve  a  strictly  ncotni 

separate  vowelg.    They  were  undoubtedly  rudimentary  vowel.                      ^ 
long  ozprossed  by  the  simple  sbera  — ,  and 
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before  Jehovah^  must  at  least  have  had  sheya  under  the  «  (^)  thus 
njnja  baj-hoyah.  The  presence  of  the  vowel  a  after  the  prefix,  and  the 
absence  of  any  point  to  the  ^,  are  both  only  explicable  if  M  be  the  letter 
that  really  follows  3,  becanse  that  can  become  quiescent^  so  that  the 
word  is  read  "J^IK?  badonai. 

e.)  The  Qreok  translation  of  the  Seventy  firam  its  antiquity  afiforda 
even  more  important  testimony  than  the  Hebrew  punctuators  of  a  later 
date.  This  always  renders  7V\\V*  by  icvpioQ,  which  is  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  Oh«j  but  cannot  possibly  be  intended  to  represent  nin%  which 
is  a  proper  name,  as  is  seen  by  the  absence  of  the  article,  by  its  ina- 
bility to  take  a  genitive  after  it,  or  a  possessive  pronoun  wiUi  it,  and 
by  many  other  gprammatical  circumstances. 

§  5.  The  points  attached  to  nin%  then,  so  &r  from  indicating  its  pro- 
nunciation,  were  put  expressly  to  prevent  its  being  pronounced  at  all, 
and  to  order  the  substitution  of  another  word.  Had  it  been  otherydse, 
we  should  still  have  been  in  doubt  about  its  pronunciation  ;  since  not 
only  the  form  nin^  Jehovah,  but  also  ni'rv  Jehovih  occurs,  as  has  been 
shown.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  punctuators  have 
constantly  affixed  to  a  word  vowel-points  which  belong  to  another. 
The  pronoun  M^H  hu  he  is  sometimes  written  when  the  feminine  she  is 
required.  In  these  instances  it  is  always  pointed  Mlil,  in  order  that 
the  usual  feminine  form  M^n  hi  may  be  substituted. 

§  6.  nin^  is  therefore  in  the  position  of  an  unpointed  word ;  all  tiiat  is 
given  us  is  Jhvh,  and  we  have  to  discover  what  vowels  are  to  be  in- 
serted, and  where,  to  make  out  of  this  skeleton  the  original  word.  It 
is  safest  here  to  argue  mainly  from  analogy,  i.e.  from  the  observed 
capabilities  of  the  Hebrew  tongue;  and  to  reserve  for  subsequent 
mention  whatever  historical  testimony  exists  worth  recording.  The 
argument  will  be  most  clearly  presented  under  the  following  heads : 

a.)  The  name  is  first  formally  proclaimed  to  the  people  by  Moses 
(Ex.  vi.),  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  early  ages  of  the  nation  and  the 
language.  Now  these  early  ages  exhibit  a  peculiar  formation  of  men's 
names,  which  became  rare  in  the  Postmosaic  period,  and  extinct  under 
the  Monarchy.  These  names  are  formed  directly  from  the  imperfect 
(future)  tense  of  verbs,  retaining  the  prefixed  *  j,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  that  tense.  Thus  from  pnv*.  jits-ch&k,  he  laughs,  l*p}|J  ja'&kob 
he  trips  up^  ^IDV  Joseph,  he  adds,  nrip^.  jipbt&ch,  he  opens,  are  derived 
the  names  pn^!  Jits-chak,  Isaac,  ipV\  Ja'&kob,  Jacob,  ^DV  Joseph,  nnp; 
Jiphtach,  Jephthah.  The  roots  of  these  names  are  therefore  dKv 
ts-ch-k,  npy  *-k-b,  ^D)  v-s-p,  nriQ  p-t-ch.  The  form  nin^  must  almost 
of  necessity  be  formed  in  analogy  to  these.  In  that  case  its  root  is 
nin  h-v-h,  which  appears  in  many  grammatical  forms  as  identical  with 
t^'^T]  h-j-h  to  be.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  large  class  of  roots  called 
n"S,  or  having  n  as  third  radical.  The  derivatives  of  these  roots  are 
formed  with  extreme  uniformity,  and  both  the  imperfect  tense  and  the 
derived  nouns  and  adjectives  take  the  vowel  ^  in  the  last  syllable ; 
thus  we  must  have  nin^  J-h-v6h.  The  second  letter  of  the  word,  n, 
if  I  am  right  in  treatmg  it  as  an  analogous  form  to  pnv^.  Jitschak,  &c.; 
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must  be  wittonfc  a  vowel ;  tlms  we  get  T^W  J-hvSh.  The  only  point 
now  left  open  is  what  vowel  the  first  syllable  has.  Following  the 
analogy  of  pnV!  Jitschak,  we  should  say  niH*.  Jihveh ;  but  a  guttural 
loiter  (like  the  M)  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  almost  always  takes  the 
vowel  (t  before  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  in  H'pg^  Ja'&kob  ;  and 
hence  we  obtain  njnj  Jahveh.  There  are  indeed  other  slightly  differing 
possible  formations : 

!•  ^jQ!  Jah&veh  and  nin^  Jeh^veh,  possible  because  a  guttural  (like 
the  n)  is  peculiarly  liable  to  take  a  very  slight  (or  half)  vowel  instead 
of  no  vowel  at  all.  But  as  the  root  nsi  h-j-h,  with  which  our  root  T\)t\ 
h-v-h  is  always  assumed  to  be  connected,  treats  its  n  as  a  hard  conso- 
nant and  not  as  a  guttural,  and  therefore  makes  T\^J1]  jihjeh,  not  H W 
jah&jeh  or  nw  jehSjeh,  and  as  n^Pl  ch-j-h,  which  closely  follows  the 
conjugation  of  n^n,  also  forms  nw  jichjeh,  nin^  J.hveh  is  far  more 
probable  than  njn^  J.h&veh  or  nw  J-heveh. 

2.  From  the  imperfect  (future)  of  the  verb  n*n  h-j-h  being  T]^7}\  jihjeh 
(with  %  in  the  first  syllable,  notwithstanding  the  following  guttural), 
the  form  HI  PI  J  Jihvfih  would  be  expected.  It  should  however  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  imperfect  is  not  fixed 
but  very  variable,  even  when  a  guttural  follows :  thus  we  have  ptjv 
jechSzak,  but  tPlV  jach^om ;  Hjnj  jehgch,  but  '5|bn^  jahSphoch.  StiU, 
the  prefix  of  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  and  that  of  the  derived  noun  is 
certainly  generally  if  not  always  the  same.  On  this  head,  therefore, 
we  have  some  argument  in  favour  of  Ti\n\  Jihveh  as  against  HI n^  Jahveh. 
Taken  by  itself,  this  would  lend  probability  to,  the  former ;  but  it  is  not 
of  sufficient  force  to  disprove  the  latter  against  other  and  stronger 
evidence  :  below,  6.)  and  c).     See  however  §  9. 

h,)  But  the  Divine  name,  besides  standing  alone  as  a  distinct  word, 
also  enters  into  composition  with  other  v^ords  to  form  men's  names, 
like  Apollo  in  the  Greek  Apollodorus,     It  occurs  both  as  a  prefix  and 
as  an  affix.     As  a  prefix  it  assumes  the  form  )r{\  J^ho,  contracted  in 
later  times  into  V  Jo  :  IHi^n^.  Jehonathan,  IJTIjV  Jonathan,  tDBBnn^  Jeho- 
shaphat  (Joshaphat),  D*f3j\n*.  Jehojakim  (Jojakim).     As  an  affix  it  is 
originally  \nj  Jahu,  but  contracted  almost  ad  libitum  into  n^  and  even 
V:  ^^IPy.  Jirm&jahu,  HW;  Jirm&jah  (Jeremiah)  ;  and  similarly  ^n>^ 
'Elijjaliu,  'Elijjah ;  -I.TD^D  Michajahu,  or  ^n^^>1^  Micbajehu,  iT^^D  Michal 
jah,  and  even  nS^D  Michah  ;  ^nnnif  'Obadjahu   ('Obadiah)7  otherwise 
pronounced  nj'HDy  'Abd^jjah  (LXX.  'Afltiac),  ^^^J?  'Abdi.     One  curious 
instance  is  V?*^*^)  Jfihojachin,  Jojachin,  also  called  (by  inversion  of  the 
component  parts)  ^HJ^^l  JSchonjahu  (Jechoniah),  and  ^iTi3  Conjahn. 
Now  the  form  of  the  name  nin^  from  which  these  contractions  JaJiti 
Jahy  Jeho,  and  Jo  are  most  easily  deducible,  is  niH!  Jahveh.     By  an 
apocope  of  the  final  vowel  usual  in  verbs  whose  third  radical  is  n  '  the 
full  form  nrni  Jahveh  would  at  the  end  contract  with  perfect  regu- 
larity into  ^n^  Jahu.^   At  the  beginning,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rowel 

*  Regulorly  in  tho  future,  as  )D;  from    hv*  PJ/D  from  rhv*  \Vl  from  Hiy, 
n^D,  and  less  fifequently  in  deriTatives,  as        ■  Compare     ^IW^    from     nifVlfi^n. 
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a  mnst  be  shortened  into  ^  and  prodnce  the  form  ^H^  J^ho.'     The  form 
*^)})\  Jihvoh  could  not  easily  yield  the  affixed  form  ^HJ  Jahn. 

c.)  But  the  name  itself,  when  standing  alone,  is  liable  to  abbreviation 
into  the  form  HJ  Jah,  which,  fortunately  for  ns,  was  not  treated  as  too 
sacred  for  ntterance,  and  therefore  has  its  own  vowel  preserved.  It 
occurs  not  unf rcquently,  especially  in  the  later  Psalms.  It  is  scarcely 
explicable  from  any  other  form  of  name  than  nip^  Jahveh,  but  from 
that  it  is  seen  to  be  a  not  unnatural  contraction ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  the  word  as  an  affix  in  the  abbreviated  form  ^n^  Jahn  and  n^ 

T  T 

Jah  is  considered.     This  form  pleads  strongly  for  a  as  the  vowel  of 
the  first  syllable  of  nin^ 

§  7.  Thus  we  are  led  by  various  lines  of  argument  to  regard  the  form 
^"^l  Jahveh  as  the  most  probable.  But  to  bring  the  issue  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  possible,  I  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  forms  that 
are  720^  possible. 

a.)  The  last  syllable  cannot  be  n—  ah.  This  termination  is  confined 
to  feminine  nouns  and  adjectives.  To  WD  sus  hm'se  corresponds  HWD 
susah  mare.  The  masculine  nouns  or  adjectives  derived  from  n''^  (whoso 
third  radical  is  n)  described  above' (§  6.  a)  as  always  ending  in  n— 
eb,  form  their  feminines  by  exchanging  this  n—  Sh  for  n—  ah :  thus  wo 
have  m.  n^fpj  kats6h, /.  nyjj  katsah  ;  [fTJCl]/.  rrjri  harah  ;  m,  rvJlD  mprSh, 
/.  rrjto  morah.  The  termination  n—  ah  is  therefore  strictly  reserved 
for  feminines,  whether  the  n  h  be  radical  or  not.*  It  may,  I  think,  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  the  highest  name  of  the  special  God  and  Pro- 
tector of  Israel  could  not  have  a  feminine  form.^     He  is  a  'priori  moro 

*  As    *0\  zacbar,  at  tho  beginniDg  of    properly  DDH  vflK  dholi  bamah  «>  *  My 
^nn^T  Zecharjahu ;  |ri^  nathan,  at  the    tent  a  high  place.' 

bediming  of  ^nOW  N^thanjahu.  2.  Names  clearly  descriptire,  where  the 

,  ^^;.i«     .  .V"'  .     •  J    J         J     noun  used  happens  to  be  fem.:  as  iiy 

*  niiD  morah,   razor^  is  indeed  used     t      u       .  1       .     a  r»  n    *     '1 

»     ,    ^  ,     ,  .  ^       J      1.    Jonah  «  'dove.     A  Roman  noble  family 

as  masc.,  but  (unless  an  incorrect  mode  of    had  the  name  ^«wa  (not  ^ntw). 

writing  M^^D>  or  somethmg  else)  must  3.  Names  in  which  the  n—  ah  ia  a 

surely  bo  properly  fem.    The  nouns  in  n,  contraction  of  the  affixed  -inj  jahn,  n* 

like   nf\>   keshlth,    T\fn'^   ngchosheth,  jah,  as  iTjO^.  Jimrah  for  nnO?  Jimrejah' 

which   sometimes    pass    into  the    masc.  (like  n^^DMichah  for   T\'^y*^  Michajah, 

gender,  are  not   to  the  point,  since  tho  see  8  6*6) 

final  n  becomes  so  welded  to  the  root  as  ^   ^^^^^  ^^  foreigners.  Edomites  and 

even  to  be  treated  like  a  radial  letter,  others,  which  are  not  properly  Hebrew  at 

and  therefore  to  lose  its  po-^r  of  express-  ^ 

ing  an  accident  (^e  fem.  gender).  But  the  5   jjames  in  which  the  form  in  n-  ah 

only  words  which  are  to  the  point  are  ...            ,               ,               "', 

nouns    masc.   formed  directly  from  the  w  ynly  a  shortened  or  secondary  one :  thus 

future  of  verbs  7\"^ ;  unfortunately  these  ''^If?  Bilgah  and  HD^!?  Ephah  stand  ro- 

are  very  few:  \\}P\  is  perhaps  the  only  spectively  for ^|73  Bilgai and  ^D*U  Ephai, 

man's  name.        '  which  also  occur. 

Ti,n,^  o,o  :«.i.«wi  ^o«„  ^-a..  «w.»^»  ^'  Names  which  belong  more  properly 

nJt?.  n      L.^  ^l/vp^lJ^;  ?rS^  *o  °*tions  than  to  individuals,  anS  tfiere- 

names  in  n-  easily  discoverable  m  the  ^^^  ^^  regularly  fem.  m^H^  Jehudah, 

lists  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  and  else-  j^^u  jg  of  this  class ;  see  'next  not©  but 

where ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  are  of  different  qq^ 

formation.    See  Mr.  F.  ^ance  in   the        .'j  ^^    j^  ^  ^^^  ^^  this  the  autho- 

jthmpim,  No.  21 19  (1868)  p.  796.  They  ^ty  of  J.  Buxtorf  the  younger,  who  said, 

fall  chiefly  under  the  following  heads :  .  ^faud  esse  conveniens  majestati  divin» 

1.  Compound  names,  in  which  the  second  ut  nomen  ipsius  in  terminationem  exeat 

element  Kappem  to  be  fern. :  Aholibamah,  foemininam. — De  Noin»  Dei,  §  20,  rat.  !• 
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likely  to  be  designated  by  an  epithet — the  Eternal,  Brilliant,  Mighty, 
Father,  King,  or  something  of  that  nature,  which  mnst  be  masculine, 
than  by  a  figure— Heaven,  Light,  Lion,  Eagle,  &c.,  which  alone  could 
be  feminine. 

h.)  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  mode  of  formation  which  would  give 
to  the  second  letter  n  ^  a  vowel.  None  certainly,  from  the  root  TXiTy' 
And  although  from  a  root  m^  jhv  (were  the  existence  of  such  a  root  to 
be  assumed)  an  adjective  \nj  jaho  might  be  regularly  formed,  yet  the 
final  n  would  appear  only  in  its  feminine  n)!^] ;  but  we  have  seen  reason 
to  reject  all  purely  feminine  forms  (§  7.  a).  There  remains  one  possi- 
bility, which  Mr.  F.  Chance  appears  inclined  to  seize.  Supposing  there 
be  a  root  nv  jvh,  a  derivative  verb  of  causative  force  (called  Hiphil) 
might  be  formed  from  it,  of  which  the  imperfect  (future)  would  bo 
properly  n^*  jov6h,  but  might  be  expanded  into  n\n.^  jehovSh ;  from  this 
tense  the  Divine  name  might  be  Jehoveh^  or  (as  he  contends)  Jehovah, 
To  this  the  most  generally  intelligible  objection  is  that  both  reason  and 
the  ancient  belief  of  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  iii.)  sanction  the  derivation 
from  nin=ns*1  and  the  meaning  of  the  Existing^  Eternal,  than  which  we 
could  find  nothing  more  natural  or  satisfactory ;  that,  resting  satisfied 
in  this,  we  feel  no  temptation  to  relinquish  this  firm  basis  of  fact  for 
an  hypothetical  root  and  a  very  questionable  mode  of  formation  from  it, 
with  no  well-grounded  signification  as  the  result  of  the  process.^ 

§  8.  The  form  Jehovah,  therefore,  must  be  treated  as  impossible.  It 
plainly  arose  through  oblivion  of  the  proper  vowels  to  be  attached  to 
the  consonants  nmS  and  a  belief  thence  arising  that  the  vowel-points 
attached  to  the  word  really  belonged  to  it.  That  the  Jews,  who  never 
ceased  to  use  their  Scriptures  in  Hebrew,  could  have  fallen  into  this 
oblivion,  or  rather  this  gross  ignorance  of  the  mcaniqg  of  the  mode  of 
writing  the  Supreme  Name,  is  not  credible.  It  is  the  Christians  who 
made  the  confusion,  from  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  devices  of  writing. 

'  The  imperfect  (future)  Hiphil  of  nV  parallel  fonuation  the  word  Tn^T\\  J^hn- 
would  be  nV  joveh,  not  »^\p\  jehovch.  dah,  afterwards  contracted  into  rrtV  Ja- 
The  latter  form,  which  retains  the  original  dah,  which  is  usually  (and  with  Biblical 
n  of  the  prefix  uncontracted  with  the  \*  authority,  Gen.  xlix.  8)  derired  from  the 
only  appears  in  the  later  forms  of  Hebrew  root  m^,  Hoph.  perf.  iTl^n,  imperf.  HlVt 
and  in  Chaldee ;  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  of  expanded  n*l/in^,  with  the  passive  sense 
aflfbrd  one  of  the  best  criteria  for  deciding  gj^en  by  the  Hophal,  the  Praised.  But  is 
the  date  of  a  book  or  a  passage.  The  either  of  these  words  sofficienUy  certain 
name  derived  from  it  in  the  early  ago  jn  its  etymology  to  add  any  strength  to 
should  therefore  be  HV  Joveh,  and  only  the  other?  Certainly  Tf\n\  cannot  con- 
in  much  later  times  would  flhn*  J?hoveh,  firm  m^H^,  because  all  independent  evi- 
naturally  appear.  Yet  what  is  the  fact?  dence  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  no  t\S7\\* 
nV  never  appeared  in  any  age  whatever,  but  niH*,  or  something  similar.  And\h'o 
but  only  nin*-  Moreover,  when  a  con-  vaguely  enlogisiic  sense  assigned  to  tho 
traction  of  this  form  was  adopted,  it  was  name  m^H^,  forces  me  to  regard  the 
not  the  first  n»  but  the  final  n^,  that  was  Biblical  etymologist  here  with  more  than 
thrown  out,  leaving  HJ  Jah  (with  the  usual  suspicion.  (See  §9  and  notes  1,2  on 
guttural  n  at  the  end).  ^  But  this  shows  P-  ^^^)  I  "IJfiJ  moreover  adduce  the 
the  importance  of  the  n  to  the  word,  Chaldee  form  '^\r\\  as  possibly  pointing  to 
and  forces  us  to  regard  it  as  a  radical,  a  Hebrew  TIMJ,  fem.  Hl^H^  which  would 
not  a  prefix.    Mr.  Chance  adduces  as  a  come  from  a  root  ^n^,  not  hi** 
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Bat  tbo  name  Jehovah,  so  written  and  pronounced,  is  not  so  old 
as  would  probably  bo  supposed.  It  was  probably  first  so  written  in 
Roman  characters  and  the  corresponding  pronunciation  suggested, 
though  hardly  sanctioned,*  by  Petrus  Columna  Gkilatinus,  in  his  Optis 
de  arcania  catlwlicce  V'^ritafis^  in  a.d.  1516.*  Thence  it  has  passed  into 
ordinary  use  in  English  and  other  modern  languages.  Yet,  as  it  is 
studiously  avoided  in  our  Bibles  (except  of  course  in  Ex.  vi.  8,  where 
it  is  essential),  rarely  heard  in  prayers,  and  indeed  in  general  has  by 
no  means  become  familiar  and  naturalised,  except  in  hymns,  where  it  is 
often  used  with  oppressive  looseness  and  frequency,  it  seems  possible 
to  restore  even  now  the  true  name  of  the  Qod  of  the  Hebrews  in 
writing  their  history. 

§  9.  But  wc  are  not  left  to  discover  the  denvation  of  nin*  from  the 
root  nin  for  ourselves.  The  writer  of  Ex.  iii.  14  himself  gives  us 
the  etymology  as  ho  understands  it,  ascribing  to  the  root  the  idea  of 
heco mingy  lexng,  and  identifying  it  with  n^n :  '  And  God  said  to  Moses 
I  am  he  who  is  ;^  and  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  sons  of  Israel : 
He  who  18  has  sent  me  to  you  '—he  who  is,  i.e.  the  (ever)  Existing,  the 
Eternal.    AJany,  if  not  most,  of  the  etymological  explanations  of  names 

'  '  Sod  sic  omnino  debet  et  scribi  et  Schillor-Szinessy,  a    Jewish  Kabbi,    and 
pronTiiiciari(8ltamenproDanciandainest),'  teacher  of    Rabbinical    and    Talmndical 
Gcn^brard,  the  Benedictine  Archbishop  of  Hebrew  to  the  University  of  CSambridge  ? ' 
Aix,  a  noted  Hebraist  of  the  middle  of  In  No.  2123,  however,  Mr.  Chance  sj^aks 
tho  sixteenth  century,   observes  on  the  of  the  Jews  as  'being  forbidden  to  pro- 
passage    where   Diodorus    mentions    the  nounce,  and,    according  to  the  Talmud, 
Jewish  god,  Jao :  *  Conatns  est  exprimere  even  to  think  of  the  name  Jhvh,*  which 
tetragrammatum,  sod   satis    incommode,  sounds  inconsistent  with  a  strong  opinion 
Nam  litene  quidem  ad  hunc  sonum  [Jao]  how  to  pronounce  it.    What  is  Jewish 
inflecti  possunt,  ut  ad  ilium  quern  nodie  tradition  apart  from  tiie  Talmud  ?  More- 
tnulti  novitatis  eupidi  efferunt,  Java  vol  over  this  assertion  runs  so  counter  to  the 
Jehova^  verum  aliena,  imo  vero  irreligioea,  statements  of  the  weightiest  authorities  on 
imperita,  nova  et  barbara  pronunciatione,  the  subject,  that  I  can  only  suppose  some 
ut  contra  Calvinianos  et  ^ezanos  multis  misunderstanding   between    Mr.    Chance 
locis  docuimus/    <  Jehovah '  therefore  was  and  his  Rabbi,  and  at  any  rate  cannot 
the  form  adopted  by  innovators,  and  was  confide   in    it    till    suppoited   by   some 
a  '  foreign,  nay  even  irreligious,  ignorant,  tangible  evidence, 
new,  and  barbarous  pronunciation ;  and  ,  -,,-,^  ^y^  ^,^^  literally  'I  am  he 
the  Apostles  and  the  ancients  generally,  ,      '''^^Ca   V          •     .i.       i  .• 
he  sa^  further,    would  not   have  even  ^^<>  ^"^^^^  ^"* -^'T  u ''lu^^ut^w 
knowi  what  the  word  meant.    Ho  attri-  clause  being  occasioned  by  the  feet  tiiat 
butos  this  innovation  to  Sanctee  Pagninus  {Jf  ^^*^  the  relative  pronoun,  rc^rs 
(bom  1466),' qui  vocemperegrinamJehova  back  to  a  first  person  pronoun,  as  m  Ex. 
primus  confiniitacirreligiSwiprofenaque  «•  2 ;  see  Knobel  on  Ex.  iii.   U.    To 
Lvitale  novatores  istos >ppieiitly  the  T^rj^T^^^w^^^^'^iT^TX'^ 
Calvinists]  imbuif    I  do  notT however.  !^„!,,t  J^^f      ?  "^ '^^^^ 
find  anything  in  his  treatment  of  the  }^TfJ^  J:  ""^   ^y.'^^'^K^^'^ 
Name  in  his  ^Thesaurus  Lingu»  Sanct«'  ^^J,ff  ,P^°  /°  ^"^  *>^  ^^"^^^ 
1529.  to  substantiate  this  charge.    G^nA-  *%V9  v*«  ^ho  m)  has  sent  me  to  you.' 
brard  himself  says  that '  cither  the  true  pro-  The  LXX.  understand  this  ouite  correctly  : 
nundation  is  lost ...  or  it  is  Iho^  or  Jahvi*  *^y^  tlfuSAi^ ,  .  •  *0  Ar  M<rra\K4  yut  wphs 
J.  Drusius  decides  for  Jahavi,  contracted  d/*aj.  Kbhlet  (De pronunciatione  Sec,,  §xi.) 
later  into  Jave  {*la$f).  argues  with  some  force  a^inst  the  gram- 


this 

with  a  unnstian  only  300  yc         ^  . 

is  it  that  the  Jewish'tradition  is  in^ favour    seems  to  be  generally  understood  in  the 

of  this  form,  as  I  am  assured  it  is  by  Dr.    0.  T.  itself  in  the  former  sense* 
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in  the  Old  Testament  are  against  the  rales  of  language,^  or  otherwise 
forced  and  absnrd  ;^  and  we  are  therefore  not  bound  to  accept  this. 
Ewald  suggests  something  different  (supra,  ii.  p.  157,  note  3).  But 
the  difference  of  opinion  that  can  legitimately  exist  affects  the  meaning 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  root  rather  than  the  mode  of  formation  from  it. 
Of  this  at  least  the  Biblical  etymologist  has  a  perfectly  correct  appre-' 
hension,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  Hebrew  misconceiving  so  very 
obvious  and  ordinary  a  formation. 

The  original  interpretation  in  Exodus  is  given  again  in  Rev.  i.  4  : 
X^pcc    vfiiy  •  .   .  ciTTo  6  wv  ical  6  Jjv  Kal  6  epy^ofieyog  ;  ib.   8  :  lyw  eifii  to 
&\<^a  ATai  TO  u  \iyei  Kvpioc  6  Oeec,  6  i^v  Kal  oJjy  koi  6  ipyofitvo^,     Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  p.  666,  Oxon.),  again,  says  that  the  mystic 
name  is  'laov,  *  which  is  interpreted  who  is  and  who  will  be ; '  and 
Epiphanius  (Adv.  Hcer,  20)  calls  *lafii  '  ho  who  was  and  is  and  always 
is ;  as  he  interprets  it  to  Moses,  "  thou  shalt  say  to  them,  He  who  is 
sent  me ;  "  Theodoret  (QuoesL  15  in  Exod.)  also  interprets  "la  (PJJ)  *  the 
Lord,  or  him  wlw  is,*     In  other  words,  the  idea  of  Being  is  in  this 
name  to  be  understood  without  limitation  of  time.  This  is  characteristic 
of  the  imperfect  tense  from  which  it  is  derived;  and  similarly  Isaac 
pnif^, ,  the  Laughing,  Cheerful,   is   not  he  who  once  laughed  or  once 
laughs,  but  he  who  *  was  and  is  and  will  be '  laughing.     In  the  Divine 
name,  therefoi*e,  the  idea  of  Being  becomes  intensified  into  that  of 
Et-ernity.     This  fact,  which  the  Greek  interpreters  had  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  three  tenses,  past,  present,  and  future,  has  given  rise 
among  the  Jews   to  the  notion  that  the  very  word  nin^  has  been  put 
together  out  of  the  three  tenses:  H^n  he  was,  njn  he  is,  Ty*J)\  he  will  be. 
As  a  philological  idea  this  is  beneath  criticism.     Languages  are  not 
so  formed,   nor  are  words  the  senseless  agglomerations   of  letters 
requisite  in  a  memoria  technica.     Still,  they  herein  taught  a  trath, 
and  an  old  traditional  one,  though  by  illegitimate  devices. 

But  though  the  derivation  from  the  root  r\)t]  to  be,  be  established, 
yet  there  is  at  least  one  other  mode  of  derivation,  and  one  other  sense, 
which  ought  also  to  be  considered.  To  every  verb  in  Hebrew  a  deri- 
vative having  a  causative  sense  is  possible.  Thus  from  nin  we  might 
have  the  causative  (Hiphil),  perf.  njnn  hihvah,  imperf.  njnj  jahveh. 
From  the  latter  a  name  of  identical  sound  might  be  formed,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  would  be  '  he  who  causes  to  be,  creates,'  i.e.  not  the 
Creator  as  one  who  once  created  the  world,  but  as  constantly  creating, 
moulding,  new- forming.  If  we  may  adopt  this  explanation,  the  di£Bl. 
cuUy  about  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  which  was  felt  at  §  6.  a.  2, 
disappears.  We  obtain  an  epithet  for  God  which  has  probably  existed 
in  all  times  and  countries,  and  to  which  the  Hebrews  attached  especial 
importance.     If  we  may  extend  the  idea  of  this  constant  creating  so  as 

>  £.g.  that  of  Moses  in  Ex.  ii.  10,  as  Kgypt). 

*  drawn  out  of  the  "water,*  which  would  *  E.g.  that  of  Samuel  in  1  Sam.  i.  20  : 

require  a  passive  form ;  whereas  nfD  (if  as  if  7N^tX?  were  h^^JO^  ejcaudUtu   a 

it  be  Hebrew  at  all,  and  from  the  root  j)eo ;  those  of  Jacob's  sons  in  Gen. 

msto)  is  the  active  partidple,  and  might  xzz,  &c. 
mflta  /^  drawer-oHt,  dHivarsr   (out   of 
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to  include  the  moaldihg,  fashioning,  or  educating  Lsraol  to  be  His  son, 
of  whicli  the  Prophets  frequently  speak,  ^  the  name  may  even  seem  to 
bo  taken  by  the  Hebrews'  God  with  special  appositeness  at  this 
moment ;  since  this  was  the  time  when  that  relation  of  father  and  son 
commenced,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Covenant  at  Mount  Sinai.  This 
derivation  and  signification  are  suggested  by  Gesenius,  and  preferred 
to  the  other  by  Fiirst  and  Lagarde.  I  should  bo  glad  on  grammatical 
grounds  to  agree  with  them,  but  it  is  to  me  impossible  so  completely 
to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  the  belief  of  every 
writer  from  the  author  of  Exodus  to  the  Fathers  of  the  fifth  century, 
that  the  mystic  name  denoted  the  Existing,  And  moreover  the 
Hebrews  attached  a  higher,  more  solemn  meaning  to  eternal  existence 
than  to  creative  energy.  In  Rev.  i.  8,  God  is  called  *  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,*  *  the  beginning  and  the  end,*  *  he  who  is,  and  who  was, 
and  who  is  coming  * — three  epithets  signifying  eternity,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  one  only  *  the  almighty  *  indicating  power.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  still  regard  T\)T\l  as  derived  from  T\)T\\  the  onginal 
(or  KaV)  verb,  and  not  from  its  derivative  causative  (or  Hiphil)  njn^ 
§  10.  It  would  be  of  course  of  the  highest  importance  to  obtain  direct 
historical  testimony  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Name.  But  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why  historical  testimony  of  the  highest  authority  is 
here  impossible.  From  the  date  of  the  Scptuagint  at  all  events  the 
name  was  not  pronounced,  but  the  term  '  the  Lord '  was  substituted. 
The  question  how  to  speak  an  unspeakable  word  could  not  even  arise. 
The  only  exception  to  the  disuse  of  the  name  would  seem  to  be  found 
in  the  tradition  that  once  a  year  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  High  Priest  did  call  God  by  his  sacred  name,  and 
that  its  true  pronunciation  was  for  this  purpose  transmitted  from  one 
High  Priest  to  another,  but  without  divulgation  to  others.  It  is 
therefore  useless  to  look  to  Hebrew  writers  for  information,  and 
Josephus  gives  no  hint.  Diodorus,  however  (50  B.C.),  mentions  (i.  04) 
the  God  called  'laca  as  giving  laws  to  the  Jews  through  Moses. 
And  Christian  writers  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  give  evi- 
dence which  is  worth  considering,  and  has  some  intrinsic  value. 
Ireuaeus  (bom  about  120  a.d.)  is  perhaps  the  earliest.  He  {Adv,  Hcer, 
i.  4)  gives  the  form  'Iaa»  as  used  by  the  Gnostics.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (died  217  a,d.)  has  this  curious  passage  (Strom,  v.  p.  666^ 
Oxon.) :  *  But  there  is  also  that  four-lettered  mystic  name,  which 
was  bound  round  those  to  whom  alone  the  &^vroy  was  accessible;  it  is 
called  'laov,  which  is  interpreted  "  He  who  is  and  who  will  be."  * 
Epiphanius  (lived  310-403)  mentions  (Adv,  Hcer,  20)  among  the  names 
of  God,  'la  [n^]  as  meaning  Kvpiot,  and  'In/Bi  as  meaning  oc  ^y  Kal  eari 
Kal  ail  &!',  to  which  he  adds,  as  if  to  ensure  our  identifying  this  with 
nin^  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  *  as  he  interprets  it  to  Moses,  4c.*  Theodoret  (lived 
387-458  A.D.)  says  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  in  Exodus,  *  It  is 
written  by  the  four  letters,  and  is  therefore  called  rtrpdypannor.  The 
Samaritans  call  it  *Ia/3e,  but  the  Jews  *AVci  [for  which  we  must  read 
with  another  MS.  la,  Heb.  aj].'    That  Theodoret  read  Hebrew  14 

1  £.g.  Hosea  xi.  1-3,  Is.  xli.  8. 9,  xliii.  1. 
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shown  hy  many  passages  besides  this :  on  Ps.  ex.  he  says  of  HaUelujah^ 
'For  &XXfyXov  means  aiviire,  and  ''la,  Kvpiov  if  rov  ovraJ  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation  Kvptovy  as  a  reader 
of  the  LXX.  would  be,  but  adds  ij  rby  ovra,  Eusebius  {Proep.  Evang, 
i.  9)  speaks  of  Sanchoniathon  as  haying  received  information  from  a 
priest  of.  'Icww.  The  Breviarium  in  Psalierium  on  Ps.  viii,  falsely 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  says  the  name  '  may  be  read  lAHO  ; '  but  this 
evidenco  is  worthless,  partly  because  the  book  is  spurious,  and  partly 
because  of  the  vague  language  (legi  potest  lAHO),  which  indicates 
doubt  or  indifference  in  the  writer. 

Among  these  writers  we  easily  detect  the  later  very  common  ab- 
breviation i?^,  which  is  ascribed  by  Theodoret  specially  to  the  Jews, 
while  he  attributes 'Ia/3£  (Hin^)  to  the  Samaritans.  Epiphanius,  how- 
ever, gives  us  both  forms,  and  without  distinction  of  nationality  ; 
indeed  by  saying  that  'Ia/3c  was  the  word  explained  to  Moses  by  GK>d 
himself,  he  shows  it  to  be  in  his  judgment  the  original  Hebrew  name. 
And  we  may  well  believe  that  when  the  abbreviation  Jah  had 
become  popular  with  the  Jews  (to  whom  it  was  not,  like  nin^,  an 
ofipnroy),  the  form  ^^y^l  might  remain  with  the  Samaritans,  and  thus 
account  for  Theodoret's  distinction.  These  two  most  explicit  state- 
ments strikingly  corroborate  our  own  independent  conclnsions. 
Clement's  form  *Iaov  exactly  agrees  with  the  abbreviated  form  of 
njriS  4nj,  which  is  found  as  an  affix  to  proper  names.  Lastly,  the  form 
'Icica  or  Jaho,  may  represent  the  prefixed  abbreviation  (§  6.  6.),  or  like 
Sanchoniathon's  ^Uvtj  (Ji)i}l  Jehvoh)  it  may  be  a  foreign  pronnnciation  ; 
let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  attributed  to  the  Gnostics  and  Phenicians. 
None  of  these  forms  seem  to  lend  themselves  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  confirmation  of  *  Jehovah.' 

§  11.  If  it  be  urged  that,  according  to  my  own  showing,  the  pro- 
nunciation Jahveh  is  only  the  most  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain 
as  to  both  its  syllables,  we  may  admit  the  hct,  but  retort  that,  what- 
ever be  right,  Jehovah  is  certainly  wrong  in  fact  and  produced  through 
ignorance  only ;  since  it  adopts  the  vowels  which  were  never  intended 
for  that  word  at  all ;  whereas  on  the  other  hand  Jahveh  must  be  either 
exactly  or  very  nearly  correct.  The  difference  of  sound  between  the 
forms  Jahveh,  Jahdveh,  Jehveh,  Jeh^veh,  Jihveh,  is  extremely  slight ; 
but  between  Jelwvah  (with  the  long  vowel  after  the  K)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  five  forms  (where  the  h  has  either  no  vowel  or  else 
the  very  shortest  possible)  on  the  other,  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  ;  and  any  one  who  is  convinced  that  the  first  is  impossible, 
does  better  to  risk  any  of  the  five  latter,  than  to  let  the  first  stand. ^ 

'  So  in  Latin,  if  ve  could  not  be  sure  specie,  precor,  nova  ilia  lectio  [Adonai] 

whether  the  plunvl  of  liber  vas  liheri  or  Aci  potest,  quae  semper  in  ccclesia  Chris- 

Hhri^  it  would  surely  bo  better  to  take  tiana  usitata   fuit,   quam   Christus    ipse, 

either  of  these   than   to  say  liheri.    So  quam  Apostoli  (qui  nulla  nomina  homini- 

Hclnnd  (Dfcas  Exercitt,  preface)  was  con-  bus  propria  in  sermonibus  siiis  et  scriptis 

vinccd  of  the  barbarism  of  the  form  Je-  mutare  solent,    et  hoc  tamen   Deo   soli 

hovahf  and  through  doubt  of    the  true  proprium  nomen,  XV\T\\  nunquam  Jehova^ 

pronunciation  adopted  in  reading  its  sub-  quod  potuissent,  et  lure  (^uis  ab  iis  ex* 

Btitute  Adonaij  and  obferves,  *  At  qua  pectassct,  sed  per  Kvpiov,  \  o.  ^J^^  ^ffor^^ 
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§  12.  In  English  the  name  is  best  written  Jahveh.  The  j  ought  in 
this,  as  in  all  Biblical  names,  properly  to  be  prononnced  y.  With 
wonderful  inconsistency  this  is  understood  in  the  one  word  Hallelu' 
Jah^  but  ignored  in  all  others,  Jesus,  Jacob,  Joseph,  &c.  The  first  h 
should  be  slightly  aspirated.  The  final  h  is  silent,  as  in  all  Hebrew 
words  not  specially  marked  out  to  be  aspirated,  such  as  Manasseh, 
Mizpeh,  Hannah,  Some  contend  for  Yahve  or  Yahwe ;  yet  so  long 
as  the  Hebrew  1  >  and  H  are  respectively  written  in  proper  names 
of  Hebrew  origin  j,  v,  and  h  (Joseph^  David,  and  Sarah) ,  we  ought  to 
observe  the  same  orthography  in  writing  a  new  name.  In  JahveUm^ 
Jahveist  (which  latter  ought  to  be  used  instead  of  Jehovist),  the  final 
h  should  be  dropped,  since  the  n  ^  is  silent  in  Hebrew  only  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  and  is  therefore  omitted  when  another  syllable  is  ap- 
pended, which  brings  the  n  into  the  middle  of  tho  word.  In  English 
also,  if  we  wrote  Jahvehism,  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to 
pronounce  it  Jahve-Ai^m,  which  is  barbarous. 

§  13.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  by 
modem  readers  and  speakers  cannot  be  regulated  entirely  by  a  con- 
viction of  what  is  right.  All  classical  scholars  know  that  the  Latin 
j  is  properly  y,  yet  how  few  have  the  courage  to  innovate  so  far  as 
to  speak  Yupitcr  instead  of  Jupiter !  The  pronunciation  Jehovah  has 
gained  a  hold  among  modem  nations  through  the  very  free  use  made 
of  it  by  paraphrasers  of  Scripture  and  poets,  which  it  never  would 
have  had  from  the  Bible,  where  *  the  Loed  *  takes  its  place.  Whether 
to  retain  *  Jehovah '  as  too  firmly  established  to  be  uprooted,  or  to 
substitute  '  Jahveh  '  as  the  corrector  pronunciation,  must  be  left  to  taste 
and  good  sense.  Ewald  does  the  latter,  and  undoubtedly  wishes  his 
readers  to  follow  him ;  but  those  who  read  him  can  of  course  read 

*  Jahveh '  as  *  Jehovah '  if  the  change  is  distasteful  to  them,  or  if  they 
are  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  I  have  here  brought  forward. 

§  14.  As  the  old  Jewish  substitute  for  the  sacred  Name  has  been 
adopted  in  our  Bibles  as  the  LOBD,  it  is  desirable  to  note  hero  the 
injury  that  is  done  by  that  practice,  and  the  importance  of  restoring 
the  real  Name.  Jahveh  is  a  proper  name,  and  as  strictly  the  personal 
name  of  the  Hebrew  God,  as  Jupiter,  Mars  or  Saturn,  of  the  Roman 
deities.  This  makes  the  point  of  all  the  passages  where  it  is  used  at 
all  emphatically,  as  especially  frequently  in  the  later  Isaiah,  e.g. 
Is.  li.  13,  'and  forgettest  Jahveh  thy  [Israel's]  maker;'  15,  'I  am 
Jauveh  thy  Ood'  [=  Israel's  special  Gk>d  and  protector]  ;  xlix.  23, 

*  that  thou  mayst  know  that  I  am  Jahveh  '  [=  that  I  who  now  address 
thee  am  thine  own  Qod  and  protector].  And  in  Ps.  cxliv.  15,  wehavo 
Vn^g  nn^g'  oy.;;!  n^^^^,  'Blessed  is  the  people  whose  Qod  is  Jahveh,'  but 
the  Greek  and  Latin  versions,  fiaKopio^  6  Xaoc  ov  Kvpioc  o  Ococ  avruVf 


coDsueTcrunt),  quam  sacri  Codicis  inter-  (qnomm  maximo  interorat  hoc  deporitam 

pretes,  aliique  scriptores  ad  unum  omnes  coeleste  tneri  et  de  eo  gloriari)  aliunde 

secuti  sunt,  donnc  vix  duobtts  abhinc  see-  esse  desumta  uno  ore  clamant,  esse  vera 

culis  nonnulli  et  sibi  et  aliis  perauadere  puncta  nominis  nin^*  contra  omnee  omnino 

conati  sunt,  puncta  rocalia,  quoe  ipsi  Judfici  rationes  giammaticas? ' 
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Beaiu8  poptdus^  cujm  Domhiua  Bern  ^us,  at  least  look  as  if  the  snb- 
stitation  of  the  title  for  the  name  had  produced  an  entire  misappre- 
hension, since  the  natural  rendering  (at  least  of  the  Latin)  would  be 
'Blessed  is  the  people  whose  Lord  is  its  God,'  Le.  which  is  ruled 
theocratically,  by  a  divine  and  not  a  human  sovereign.  A  mere  title. 
Lord,  carries  no  individuality  with  it,  as  it  might  be  (and  was)  equally 
applied  to  many  other  beings.  Divine  and  human ;  and  it  must  therefore 
entail  frequent  confusion.  Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  this  is  the  use 
of  KvptoQ  in  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  where  it  is  constantly 
ambiguous  whether  God  or  Ghnst  is  meant.  So  long  as  we  retain 
THE  LoBD  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  cannot  fully  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Jahveistic  religion,  which  contrasts  Jahveh  with  the  heathen 
gods,  regarding  him  and  them  alike  as  actual  or  possible  divine 
persons,  having  their  distinctive  personal  names  Hke  men,  glorying  in 
Jahveh's  power  and  goodness,  and  scorning  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
the  heathen's  gods.  Moreover,  the  phrase  the  Lord  Ood  (G«n.  ii.,  &c.) 
leaves  quite  a  false  impression — the  title  and  the  name  having  changed 
places ;  for  Qod  is  the  epithet  attached  to  the  previous  word,  as  is 
obvious  when  we  restore  Jahveh  the  Ood,  or  Ood  Jahveh. 

§  15.  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  make  the  main  points  of  the  argu* 
ment  intelligible  to  readers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  desire  a  fuller  exposition 
of  the  subject,  should  refer  to  the  article  n^n^  in  Gtesenius*  great  TAe- 
aaurus,  which  is  an  almost  exhaustive  treatise,  and  has  supplied  me  (as 
it  must  supply  anyone  who  now  writes  on  the  subject)  with  the  chief 
data.  Shorter  articles  on  the  same  subject  are  contained  in  Gesenius' 
Lexicon,  in  Fiirst's  Lexicon,  translated  by  Davidson,  in  Gussetius' 
Lexicon,  1743  (who  contends  for  njn>^  or  Hin^.)  ;  also  in  Winer's  RedU 
Encyhlopadie,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (by  Wright)  ;  in 
Ewald's  Jahrh.  dsr  Bill.  Wise.  x.  199,  291,  xL  213.  Among  older 
writers  Keland's  Decas  exercitationum  phUologica/rum  de  vera  pronun* 
tiatione  nominis  Jehovah,  Utrecht  1707,  8vo.,  containing  five  treatises 
against  the  prouunciation  Jehovah  (by  J.  Drusius,  S.  Amama,  L.  Gap* 
pollus,  J.  Buxtorf  and  J.  Alting),  and  five  for  it  (by  N.  Fuller, 
T.  Gataker,  and  J.  Leusden,  who  writes  three),  is  the  most  important. 
Prof.  Aug.  Kohler  has  also  written  a  dissertation  on  the  same  subject. 
Be  }H'onunciatione  ac  vi  sacrosancti  Tetragramimatis  t\)t\'^  commeniatio 
(Erlangen,  1867),  to  which  I  might  even  have  referred  as  all-sufficient, 
if  I  had  known  of  it  before  publishing  the  above  remarks  in  previous 
editions.     I  have  profited  by  it  in  this  edition. 

R.  M. 
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AAB 

Aaion,  ii.  36,  69, 177-185,  226  ;   his  rod 

or  sceptre,  ii.  180 
Abaris(Avari8),  city,  i.391,  393  sq.,  395, 

ii.  11  sq.,  85 
Alxlias*  Ten  Books  of  Apostolic  History, 

i.  60 
Abdon,  ii.  334,  366 
Abel,  town,  ii.  302 
Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  ii.  342  sq.,  389 

sq. 
Aborigines  of  Palestine,  i.  224-32 
Abmham,  I  292,  297  sq.,  300  sq.,  805, 

306-37  ;  his  name,  i.  324 
Achan  and  Achor,  ii.  249 
Ages  of  the  world,  four,  i.  257  sqq. ;  the 
first  two,  i.  261-77  ;  the  third,  i.  288 
sqq. 
A  hi  ah  and  Ahimelech,  ii.  416 
Ai,  its  conquest  and  destruction,  ii.  248 

sqq. 
Ain,  town,  ii.  294 
Ajalon,  place,  ii.  251 
Altar-fire,  ii.  179  sq. 
Amalek,  people  of,  i.   108  sqq.,  248-64, 

396  sq.,  ii.  43  sq.,  a  place,  i.  260 
Amenophis,  king,  ii.  83  sqq. 
Ammon,  people  of,  i.  312, 422  sq.,  iL  204, 

207,  295,  336  sq.,  393  sq. 
Amorites,  i.  72,  230,  233  sq.,  ii.  204-207, 

427 
Anak,  sons  of,  i.  228  sq.,  ii.  284 
Anathoth,  town,  ii.  310  note  1 
Ancestors,  the  first  and  the  second  groups 

of  ten.    See  For^atkera 
Ancient  nations,  their  peculiarity,  i.  2  sq. 
Annals    of  the   kingdom.       See  State' 

Annals 
Anonymous  character  of  the  historical 

books,  i.  66-61 
Arabian  tradition,  i.  20,  33 
Arabs  and  Arabian  nations,  i.  286,  326 
Arad,  a  place,  ii.  190,  286 
Arameans,  i.  311,  384,  ii.  302,  318  sq. 
Argob,  district,  ii.  299  note  6 
Aristotle,  i.  203 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  ii.  8 ;  its  fortunes, 

ii.  413-418 
Ar-Moab,  ii.  296 
Army,  ii.  275  sq. 


CAR 

Aroer,  town,  ii.  394  note  1 

Arphaxad,  i.  264,  282  sqq. 

Artapanus,  ii.  89  sq. 

Ashdod,  Philistine  town,  ii.  339 

Asher,  tribe  of,  ii.  291  sq. 

Ashteroth  (Kamaim),  town,  ii.  296 

Askelon,  Askelonians,  i.  249 

Ass,  for  riding,  ii.  242,  359 ;  image  of,  in 

the  Temple,  ii.  87 
Araris.  See  Aharis 
Arvira  or  Avrites,  people,  i.  230  sq.,  242 


Baal-berith,  god,  ii.  342  sq.,  381 

Balaam,  ii.  213-216 

Balak,  ii.  215  sq. 

Barak,  ii.  376  sqq. 

Bashan,  land,  ii.  296,  301 

Bedan,  judge,  ii.  364 

Beer,  place,  ii.  204,  209,  390 

Beer-lahai-roi,  place,  i.  306 

Beersheba,  place,  i.  306 

Beiyamin,  tnbeof,  ii.  281-83;  left-handed 

Benjaminites,  ii.  373 
Bethel,  place,  i..30*,  306,  363,  369,  ii.  413 

sq. 
Beth-jesimoth,  place,  ii.  210 
Beth-shean  (Scythopolis),  city,  ii.  331 
Bezek,  town,  ii.  284 
B*ne  Kedem  (Saracens),  i.  263,  314  sq.. 

ii.  213sq. 
Bocchoris,  king,  ii.  86 
Book  of  Covenants,  i.  69-74,  ii.  391 
Book  of  Origins,  i.  74-96,  213,  ii.  26-28, 

29  sq. ;  the  Great  Book  of  Origins,  i. 

233-67,  61-132 
Byblus,  city.    See  Gebal 


Cain,  Cainan,  i.  264  sq. 

Caleb,  ii.  285  sq. 

Calf,  golden,  ii.  183 

Canaan,  conquest  of,  ii.  239-43 ;  division 

amonj^  the  conquerors,  ii.  265-61 
Canaanites,  i.  232-42 ;  in  the  narrower 

sense,  i.  236  sq.,  244;  their  new  rising, 

ii.  416  sq. 
Caphtor,  countiy,  i.  246  sq. 
Carians,  i.  248 
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CE5 

Cenios  of  the  people,  ii.  195-97,  275- 

77 
Cephciw,  king",  ii.  90 

Cerethites.    See  Crete 

duerr-moD,  ii.  85  sq. 

CbaMeang,  i.  282  sq.,  311,  335  sq. 

Chalil.  el,  L  335 

Charrae,  io  Mesopotamia.     See  Harran 

Chemo«h,  god  of  tbe  Moabites,  ii.  206 

Child  and  parent,  i.  338-40 

Chittim  or  Chittites,  people,  i.  110 

Cbroniclet,  Books  of,  i.  169-96;  their 
soarcef ,  i.  1 83  sqq. 

ChrrmicoD  Haronritanam,  ii.  227,  267  sq., 
372  note  i,  411  note  1 

Chroiiok>gT  of  the  early  history,  i.  204- 
1 3 ;  of  the  Ten  Foreiathers  before  and 
the  ten  after  the  Deluge,  i.  274-77 ;  of 
the  Great  Patriarchs,  i.  324  sq.,  400  sq., 
417  ;  of  the  residence  in  E^fypt,  i.  392, 
397-404,  ii.  11  sq.,  83  sq. ;  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  Desert,  ii.  185-88  ; 
of  Moses,  ii.  211  ;  of  Joshua,  ii.  254 
s^|. ;  of  the  Judges  and  till  Solomon,  ii. 
307-73 

Chiishan-rishathaim,  king,  ii.  318 

Circumcision,  i.  324 

Civic  system  and  the  Civic  Union,  ii.  342 
sqq.,  381 

Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  346  sq.,  350,354-56 

Commandments,  the  ten.    See  Decalogue 

Community  of  Jahveh,  ii.  135-44;  its 
regulations  and  monils,  ii.  151-55;  its 
constitution  under  Joshua,  ii.  258-63 

Concubines,  as  mothers  of  tribes,  i.  374 

sq. 
Congregation.    See  Community  of  Jahveh 
Coniah.    See  Jehoiachin 
Covenant,  Ark  of  the.    See  Ark  of  the 

Covenant 
Covenant  with  Qod,  ii.  143  sq. 
Covenants,  book  of.    See  Book  of  Cove- 

nanta 
Crete,  Cerethites  and  Polcthitcs,  i.  245- 

49 
Cyamon,  town,  ii.  268  note  2 


Daberath,  Debaria,  place,  ii.  376  note  2 
Dagon,  god,  ii.  332,  415  sq.,  417 
Damascus,  city  of,  i.  311-13;  Aramean 

kingdom  of.  ii.  302 
Dan,  tribe  ami  city,  i.  181,  ii.  289  sq.,  338, 

31H 
Dibir,  town,  ii.  285 
Dc1>ora]),  Kebekah's  nurse,  i.  293  sq.,  ii. 

375  note  2 
Debomh,  tho  judge,  ii.  374-79 ;  her  Song, 

ii.  310,  350  (^.,  354  sq. 
Decalogue,  i.  48,  73,  ii.  18  sq.,  20, 168-64  ; 

similar  docads  of  commandments,  ii. 

162-68 
Delilah,  ii.  407  note  1 
DoutoroDomy  and  the  DeuteronomJst,  i. 


TEE 

11 7-32,  ii.  30  eq.,234;  divisions  of  the 
book,  i.  120  sqq. ;  Deuteronomic  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  kings,  i. 
156  sqq. 

Dinah,  JaooVs  daughter,  i.  378  sq. 

Dreams,  sacred,  i.  329  sq. 


Ebal  and  Grerizim,  mountains,  ii.  279 
Eden,  land  of,  i.  282 

Edom  and  the  Edomites,  their  history,  i. 
75,  109  sqq.,  344,  348  sq.,  353,  368  sq., 
375,  ii.  200  sq. 
Edrei,  place,  ii.  207,  295 
E^pt.  Israel's  residence  in,  i.  385-422, 
ii.  3-15,  34-94;  exodus  from,   67-76, 
07-101,  185-201 
Eg3rptian  cavalry,  ii.  74  sq. 
Egyptian-IIebrew  wonls,  ii.  3  sq. 
Egyptian  plagues,  ii.  61-65 
Egyp^^°  religion,  its  contrast  to  that  of 

Israel,  ii.  8  sq.,  39  sq.,  55,  58 
Egyptian  vessels  and  raiment  carried  off 

at  the  exodus,  ii.  65-7 
Ehud,  judge,  ii.  373  8q. 
Elath  or  Elah,  place  on  the  sea-coast,  Ii. 

200 
Eldad  and  Medad,  ii.  29,  311  note  3 
Elders  of  the  people,  after  Joshua,  ii. 

311-314,341-44 
Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  ii.  262,  267,  313  ; 

his  high-priestly  family,  ii.  409  sq. 
Eli,  judge,  ii.  408-11;  his  sons,  ii.  412 

sq. 
Eliezer,  of  Damoscus,  i.  294 
Elim,  place,  ii.  99 
Elon,  judge,  ii.  366 
Elulaeus,  king  of  Tyre,  i.  110 
Emim,  people,  i.  228 

Encampments  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Desert,  ii.  67  sqq.,  97-10),  ii.  191  sqq. 
Enoch,  Forefather,  i.  265  sq.,  281 
Ephrnim  and  Epbrath,  country,  i.  382  sq., 
ii.  276  sq. ;  tribe,  ii.  277-281,  321  sq. 
Epic  poetry,  i.  37 

Esau,  Eon  of  Isaac,  i.  234,  300,  344  sq. 
Esther,  Book  of.  i.  60,  197  sq. 
Etham,  place,  ii.  68  note  2 
Eupolomas,  tlio  historian,  i.  50 
Exodus  from  Egypt,  ii.  57,  67-94 
Ezekiul,    a    Jew*  of    Alexandria;     his 

•E^oyw^,  ii.  88 
Ezra,  his  memoirs,  i.  192 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Books  of,   i.    169, 
188-95 


Families,  family  histories,  i.  23  sq.,  179-^ 
81,  195,  210  sq.,  362  sqq.,  381  sqq. 

Forced  labour  in  Egypt,  ii.  13-15,  82 

Forefathers,  the  first  and  the  second 
groups  of  ten.  i.  264  sqq. 

Forty  years  in  the  Desert,  ii«  186-188 

Free  cities,  ii.  342-344 
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0aal,  son  of  Jobel,  ii.  343,  358 

Qad,  tribo,  ii.  296  sqq.,  324  sq. 

Galileo,  name,  ii.  331 

Oath,  town,  ii.  417 

Gnulon  (G61&n),  town  and  district,  ii.  295 

Gazor.     Soe  Geshur 

Gebal  or  Byblus,  town,  ii.  293 

Genesis  Parva,  1.  202 

Gerar,  district,  i.  240,  243,  245,  305 

Gcrgesa,  Gerffnshites,  i.  232 

Gcrizim  and  Ebal,  mountains,  ii.  279 

Geshur  or  Gazer,  city  and  principality  in 

the  south,  i.  231.  ii.  328-30 
Geshur,   principality  in  the   north-east, 

ii.  302 
Gibeah,  town ;  crime  there  and  its  chas- 
tisement, ii.  352  sq. 
Gibeon,  town,  ii.  251,  415 
Gideon,  judge,  ii.  379-88;  his  sons,  ii. 

388—90 
Gilead,  district,  i.  347,  356,   ii.   300  sq., 

322,  344 ;  in  n  proverb,  ii.  384 
Gilgal,  town,  ii.  244-46,  250,  262,  874 
God  of  the  Patriarchs,  i.  317-23,  333-35, 

ii.  37 
Gods,  names  of,  their  employment,  i.  94, 

103,  113  sq.,133,  154  sq ,  168,  317-23, 

ii.  37,  122  sq.,  155-58,  380 
Goshen,  land  of,  i.  406  sq.,  ii.  6,  12 


Hadad,  prince  of  Edom,  i.  76,  ii.  336 

Ilagar,  i.  293,  315 

Ham,  son  of  Noah.  i.  238,  240  sq.,  270 
sqq. 

Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  ii.  294 

Hanoch.    See  Enoch 

Haran,  son  of  Terah,  i.  287 

Harran  or  Charrae,  in  Mesopotamia,  i. 
287,  342,  354  sqq. 

Hauran,  land,  ii.  296  note  5,  301 

Ilnzor,  town,  ii.  250,  253,  326 

Hebrew  historical  composition,  commence- 
ment of,  i.  45-53;  early  history  of, 
i.  61-198;  oldest  works  of,  i.  64-74; 
writing,  i.  47-51,  ii.  7  sq. 

Ilebrews,  i.  254  sqq.,  268  sq. ;  their  deri- 
vation, i.  277-87,  284  sq. 

Hebron,  city,  i.  305  sq.,  ii.  285 

Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  i.  203,  ii.  91  sqq. 

Heroopolis,  city,  ii.  11-13 

Hoshbon,  city,  ii.  205-07,  295,  298 

Hierombal,  ii.  380  note  1 

High  Priest,  ii.  312  sq.,  340  sq. ;  series  of, 
in  the  age  of  the  Judges,  ii.  369  sq., 
409  sq. 

Historical  composition,  Hebrew.  Seo 
Hebrew  Historical  Composition 

History,  oldest  works  of,  i.  64-74 

Hittites,  i.  235,  238 

Hivvites,  i.  237 

Hobab  ( Jethro),  ii.  25,  43-46 

Holiness,  ii  136-89 

Hor,  moantaiD,  ii.  201 


JAZ 

Horeb,  mountain,  ii.  43 
Uorites,  i.  226  sq.,  237 
Horses,  ii.  130,  155,  241 
Hur,  ii.  25,  29  note 
Hyks5s,  i.  389  sqq. 
Hypsuranius,  i.  233  sq. 


lapetus.    See  Japheth 
Ibzan,  judge,  ii.  366,  388 
Ichabod,  grandson  of  Eli,  ii.  413 
Idolatry  in  the  time  of  Moses,  ii.  181-85, 

in  that  of  the  Judges,  ii.  345-49,  388 
Idumea.    See  Bkhni 
Imago- worship,  ii.  124  sq. 
Immortality,  ii.  133-35 
Isaac,  the  Patriarch,  i.  202  sq.,  208,  326, 

332  sq.,  338-41 
Ishmael  and  Ishmaelites,  i.  299,  315  sq., 

369 
Isiris  (Isirios),  i.  360  sq. 
Israel,  the  Patriarch,  i.  292,  298,  341-62, 

358 
Israel,  as  designation  of  the  nation,  i.  4 

sqq.;  preliminary  or  primeval  history 

of  Israel,  i.  256  sqq. ;  its  beginnings,  i. 

381-85 ;    its  migration  to    Egypt,   i. 

385-407;   beginning  of  its  rising  in 

Egypt,  ii.  34-41 ;   Israel  at  Sinai,  ii. 

101-06;  settled  in  Canaan,  ii.  238-41, 

255-57 
Israel,  land  of,  its  boundaries,  ii.  303-07 
Issachar,  tribe,  ii.  282,  290-92,  327 
Ithamar,  his  high-priestly  D&mily,  ii.  409 

sq. 

Jabin,  king,  ii.  326 

Jacob,  the  Patriarch  (see  also  Israel),  i. 
305  sq.,  341-62 ;  bis  twelve  sons  or 
tribes,  i.  362-81;  their  original  com- 
position, i.  371  sqq. 

Jadduah,  High  Priest,  i.  172 

Jael,  judge,  ii.  365 

Jael,  wife  of  Heber,  ii.  376  sq. 

Jahaz  or  Jahza,  city,  ii.  209 

Jahveh  {Jehovah),  ii.  37,  156-58  sq. ;  as 
Beliyerer,  ii.  1 10  sq. ;  as  One,  ii.  120-23 ; 
as  incapable  of  plastic  representation, 
ii.  123-28  ;  as  spiritual,  ii.  128-31 ;  as 
the  constant  Saviour,  ii.  131  sq. ;  hia 
Name,  ii.  155-58  and  Appendix 

Jahveh,  Book  of  the  Wars  of,  i.  66-8 

Jahveh,  Community  of.    See  Community 

Jahveism,  ii.  113  sq. ;  its  fundamental 
idea,  ii.  98-120 ;  consequences  of  this 
fiindamental  idea,  ii.  120-35 

Jair,  judge,  ii.  365  sq.,  370,  389 

Jair,  town^ips  of,  i.  378 ;  ii.  296,  299  sq. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  ii.  89 

Japheth  (lapetus),  i.  279  sqq. 

Japho.    See  Joppa 

Ju«d,  Forefather,  i.  267 

Jasher  (the  UprightXBook  of,  i.  74,  iL  235 

Jazer,  city,  ii.  204,  207i  298  . 
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JEH 

Jehoiaehin  (or  Coniah),  king,  i.  160 

Jehovah.    See  Jahvek 

Jephthah,  judge,  ii.  392-05 ;  his  daughter, 

ii.  394  sq. 
Jericho,  its  conquest  and  deftmetlon,  iL 

247-50 
Jembbaal,  epithet  of  Gideon,  ii.  380-83 
Jemsalem,  ii.  77,  81  sq.,  251,  284  sqq. 
Jesus,  same  as  Joshua,  ii.  229 
Jethro.    See  HobiUt 
Job,  Book  of;  i.  127 
Joktan,  L  286 

Joppa  or  Japho,  seaport,  ii.  90,  829 
JordaD,  river  and  vidlej,  i.  245 ;  Joshua's 

passage  of  the,  ii.  246  sq.,  260 
Joseph,   the  Fatriaich,  i.  374,  405  sq., 

407-21,  ii.  3  sqq. ;  as  the  first-bom  of 

IsrAcl,  i.  422 
Joseph,  tribe,  i.  416  sqq.,  ii.  276-81 
Josephus,  Flavius,  as  chronologist,  ii.  371 
Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  his  name,  ii.  229  sq., 

236 ;  his  position  and  his  victorif^  ii. 

235-54  ;  as  ruler,  ii.  258-68 ;  his  age, 

ii.  254  sq.,  370;  hisdescendants,  ii.  321 
Joshua,  Book  of,  i.  63  sqq.;   Samaritan 

Book  of,  ii.  267  sq. 
Journals  of  the  Kingdom.     See   State- 

AnnaU 
Jubal,  son  of  Lamech,  i.  272 
Jubilee,  year  of,  as  a  chronological  device, 

i.  209  sq. 
Jubilees,  Book  of,  i.  201  sq.,  ii.  226 
Judah  and  his  tribe,  i.  365-67 ;  tribe,  ii. 

283-87,  31fr-20 
Judges,  their  origin  and  significance,  ii. 

857-«3;    their  age,  ii.  269-74;   their 

number  and  order,  ii.  363-67 ;   their 

chronology,  ii.  367-73 
Judges,  Book  of,  i.  133,  161-64 


Kadcsh,  place,  ii.  193-95,  201  note  7 
Ken,  Kenitcs,  i.  109  sq.,  250  sq.,ii.  44-6, 

286 
Kenath,  town,  ii.  294,  300 
Kenizzites,  i.  251  sq.,  iL  286 
Keturah,  Abraham's  concubine,  L  314-16 
Kings,  Books  of,  i.  133-68 
Kirjath-sepher,  town.  i.  241,  ii.  285 
Korah*s  insurrection,  ii.  178  sq. 
Kronos,  i.  361  sq. 


Laban,  son  of  Bcthuel,  i.  346-48 

Lamoch,  Forefather,  i.  265-67 

Law,  giving  of  the,  at  Sinai,  ii.  101-08 

Laws,  in  their  earliest  form,  ii.  158-69 

Leah,  wife  of  Jacob,  i.  293,  371-77 

Legiiilati>-c  spirit,  i.  82  sqq. 

lepers  and  leprosy,  ii.  80  sq. 

Levi  and  his  tribe,  i.  359  sq.,  364  sq. ; 

his  tribe  in  Egypt,  ii.  36 ;  as  a  priestly 

tribe,  ii.  141  sq.,  ii  262  sq. 
Levites,  as   vritMs,    L    175-77;   cities 
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assigned  to  them,  ii.  808-10;    their 

manners  in  the  age  of  the  Judges,  ii« 

344-50 
Lese-Majesty    {orvnen  lm$m  nuifestaHs), 

ii.  161 
Literature    in  the    age  of   the   Judges^ 

ii.  356 
Lot,  Abraham's  nephew,  i.  299,  818  eq. 
Luz,  city,  i.  304 
Lysimachus,  historian,  ii.  86 


Maacah,  place,  ii.  302 

Machir,  tribe,  ii.  280 

Ifadian.    See  Midian 

Magic  and  Magicians,  ii.  55,  63 

Mahalal-el,  Forefather,  i.  267 

Mahanaim  (two  camps)^  place,  i.   305,  ii. 

296 
Manasseh,  tril)e,  i.  382  sq.,  ii.   280  sq. ; 

beyond  the  Jordan,  ii.  299  sq.,  324 
Manasseh,  Prayer  of,  book  so  called,  i. 

186 
Manetho,   the  chronologist,    i.     387   sq. 

ii.  76-85 
Manna,  ii.  221  sq. 
Manners  of  the  people  in  the  age  of  the 

Judges,  ii.  350-53 
Maon,  nation,  i.  239  sq. 
Marah,  place,  ii.  99 
Marches  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  ii.  67-76, 

97-101,185-201 
Marginal  notes  to  an  ancient  document^ 

i.  126 
Medad  and  Eldad,  ii.  29 
Medeba,  place,  ii.  206 
Melchizedek,  king,  i.  307-309 
Meril>ah,  place,  ii.  195 
Meribosheth       ( Afephibosketk),        SauFa 

grandson,  ii.  380 
Methuselah,  Forefather,  i.  267 
Midian  (also  Madian)  and  Midianites,  i. 

315,  369  sq.,  417,  ii.  42-6,    181,   208, 

334-36 
Mineans,  i.  240 
Miracles   in   £^gypt,  ii.  61   eqq. ;   ander 

Moses,  il  217-24 
Miriam  (or  Mariam),  ii.  177  sq.,  225 
Mishnah,  i.  201  sq. 
Mizpeh  (Mizpah),  town  beyond  the  Jardan, 

i.  347,  ii.  393 
Mizpeh    (Miz|)ah),  town    north-'west    of 

Jerusalem,  li.  413-27 
Moab,  nation,  i.  312  sq. ;  history,  ii.  199, 

202-10  ;  333  sq. 
Monuments  of  ancient  history,  i.  20  sq. 
Monarchy,  human,  ii.  149  sq.,  361,  427, 

430     " 
Mosaic  age,  its  elevation  and  its  relapses, 

ii.  169-85;  ideas  on  its  grandeur    ii 

216-28 
Mosaic  Sanctuary,  its  fortunes,  ii.  413-.I8 
Moses,  ii.  35  sq.;  beginning  of  his  histoiT, 

ii.  41-46;  as  piophet^  ii  47-67,  224 
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MUS 

sq. ;  biB  age,  ii.  46,  211 ;  his  name,  ii. 
82,  226;  doee  of  his  life,  ii.  211  sq.; 
his  death,  ii.  224 ;  whether  he  inyented 
writing,  i.  60;  his  stafl^  ii.  19,  61,  221, 
223;  iBook  of  the  Death  of  Moses 
{Pettratk  Moshe),  ii.  226 
Music  of  the  Prophets,  ii.  424  sq. 


Nabatheans,  i.  314-16 

Nahor  and  Nahoreans,  L  268  sq.,  810  sq., 

369 
Naphtali,  tribe,  ii.  290  s^. 
Nazirite,  not  Nasarite,  ii.  396  nats  1 
Nazirites,  ii.  396-99,  408 
Nehemiah,  Book  of,  L  169,  193  sq.,  196 
Nehemiah  and  Ena,  Books  of,  1.,  169, 

188-95 
Nehemiah's  Memoir,  i.  170,  193  sq. 
Noah,  L  269  sqq. 
Nob,  town,  ii.  310  note 
Nobah,  town,  IL  300 


Og,  king  of  Bashan,  i.  228-30, 295,  ii.  207 
Oracle,  ii.  347  sq. 

Origins,  Book  of:    See  Book  <f  OriginB 
Othniel,  judge,  ii.  285  sq.  317  sq. 


Palestine,  i.  214-24 ;  earliest  inhabitants 

of,  i.  224-32 
Paradise,  where  it  was,  i.  281  sq. 
Paraleipomena.    See  ChronidUi^  Books  of 
Paran,  desert  of,  ii.  189 
Passover,  ii.  262 
Patriarchs,  the  first  and  the  seoond  group 

of  ten.    See  Forgathers 
Patriarchs,  the  three  great   (Abraham, 

Isaac,  and  Jacob),  L  288-362 ;  historical 

character,  i.  300  sqq. ;  their  Ghxi,  i. 

317-23,333-36;  ii.  37 
Patriarchs,  the  Twelve,  Testaments  of. 

See  Testaments 
Peleg  (Paleg),  i.  268 
Pelethites.    See  Cfrete 
Peniel  or  Penuel  (Phanuel),  city,  i.  804  sq. 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  i.  63-132 
Perizrites,  nation,  i.  236 
Petirath  Moshe,  Book,  ii.  226 
Pharaoh,  king,  ii.  69  sq. 
Philistines,  i.  242-49,  li.  338  sq.,  415-18, 

427-29 ;   their  language,   i.    244  sq. 

247 ;  their  disease,  iL  416  sq. 
Philo,  on  Uie  life  of  Moses,  ii.  225 
Phinehas,  Aaron's  grandson,  ii  181,  313 
Phinehas,  Eli's  son,  ii.  412 
Pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  ii.  217-20 
Pithom,  citj,  it  13 
Plagues,  ii.  60-62,  415  sq. 
Polygamy  of  a  judge,  ii.  388 
Popular  freedom  in  Israel,  ii.  315  sq. 
Pnests  and  Priesthood,  ii.  141-43, 178-80 
Primitive  Histoiy,  Book  of;  L  61 ;  Third 
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Narrator  of,  i.  97-100;  Fourth,  i.  100-6 ; 

Fifth,  i.  106-15 
Proper  names  of  ancient  men  and  places, 

i.  16  sq.,  20 
Prophets:  Moses,  ii.  47-57;   others,  ii. 

139  sq.,  369  sqq.,  423-26;  their  music, 

ii.  424  sq. ;  their  schools,  ii.  424  sq. 
P^pbetical  treatment  of  historjr,  i.  96 

sqq.,  119  sqq.,  139  sq.,  142  sq.,  li.  28  sq. 
Prototypes  of  the  nation,  i.  288  sqq. 
Proverbs,  i.  18,  ii.  383  sq. 


Baamses,  king  and  city,  ii.  11  sq.,  67-69, 
339 

Bachel,  wife  of  Jacob,  i.  293,  296,  371 
sqq.,  376  sq. 

Baguel  (Reuel),  ii.  25 

Bahab,  harlot,  ii.  247 

Bamah,  Ramathaim,  dtj,  ii.  421 

Bebekah,  wife  of  Isaac,  i.  339  sq. 

Bed  Sea,  passage  of  the  Israelites  thxoTi{^ 
it,  ii.  70-76 

Bekem,  prince,  ii.  385  note  3,  comp.  ii. 
193  note  3 

Beligion,  the  true,  striving  towards  per- 
fect realisation,  i.  4  sq.,  ii.  113  sq. 

Beligion  of  the  Patriardis,  and  of  Israel 
in  li^ypt,  i.  317-23,  ii.  36  sqq. ;  war  of 
religions  in  Egypt,  ii.  67-94;  religion 
of  Israel,  ii.  108-69 ;  of  Egypt,  ii.  8 
sq.,  39  sq.,  65  sq.,  68 

Bephaim,  nation,  i.  227-29 

Beuben  and  his  tribe,  i.  373  sq.,  422,  ii. 
296-98,  324  sq. 

Biblah,  town,  ii.  293  note  1 

Bimmon,  god  and  place,  ii.  192,  832,  353 
note^ 

Buth,  the  Moabitees,  i.  163-66 


Sacrificial  fire.  ii.  382 

Salah,  Foro&ther,  i.  264,  268 

Salem,  city,  i.  307 

Samaritan  Chronicle.    See  Chronieon  Sa" 

maritanum 
Samson,  Nazirite  and  man  of  the  people, 

ii.  396-401;  the  round  number  of  his 

feaU,  ii.  401-407 
Samuel,  the  Prophet,  ii.  419-30 ;  his  sons, 

ii.  429 
Saracens.    See  B^ne  Kedem 
Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham,  i.  292  sq.,  324, 

327 
Schools  of  Prophets,  ii.  424  sq. 
Scythopolis.    See  Beth-skean 
Seder  01am  rabba  and  zutta,  i.  200  sq., 

209 
Seir,  nation,  i.  344  sq. 
Serpent,  brazen,  ii.  176  sq. 
Seth,  son  of  Adam,  i.  264  sq. 
Seventy  sons  of  Qideon,  ii.  388  sq. 
Seventy  souls  who  went  with  Jacob  into 

E^pt,  i.  415  sq. 
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Fcf.  8w.  y.  td. 


Greek  History  from  7> 

mistocles  to  Alexander, 
a  Series  of  Lives  fr 
Plutarch. 

Revised  and  arranged 
A.  H.  Clough. 

Fip.  Sw.  Woedculi,  ts. 


General  History  ofRoi 

from  the  Foundation  of 
City  to   the  Fall  of  ^ 

gustulus,   B.C.    753 A 

476. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Mi 
vale,  D.D.  Dean  of  E 

With  S  vVd/f,  erowa  Svo.  "jt.  G 

History  of  the  Rorna 
under  the  Empire, 
By  Dean  Merivale,  JD.L^ 

8  voU.  peii  %v<i.  4$i. 


The  Fall  of  the  Rmn 

Republic;  aSltort  Hist 

of  tlte  Last  Century  of 

Commonwealth. 

By  Dean  Merivale,  D.L 

\ime.  Jt.  6d. 
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The  Sixth  Oriental  Mo- 

narchy  ;  or  the  Geography ^ 
History y  and  Antiquities 
of  Parthia.  Collected  and 
Illustrated  from  Ancient 
and  Modern  sources. 

By  Geo,  Rawlinson,  M.A. 

With  Maps  and  lilustrations,     ^vo,  16s, 


The  Seventh  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy ;  or,  a 
History  of  the  Sassanians  : 
with  Notices  Geographical 
and  Antiquarian. 

By  Geo.  Rawlinson,  M.A. 

^0.  with  Maps  and  IllustraHons. 

\In  the  press, 

Encyclopcedia   of  Chro- 

nologyy  Historical  and 
Biographical ;  comprising 
the  Dates  of  all  the  Great 
Events  of  History,  includ- 
ing Treaties,  Alliances, 
WarSy  Battles,  &c.  Inci- 
dents in  tlie  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Men,  Scientific  and 
Geographical  Discoveries, 
Mechanical  Inventions,  and 
Social,  Domestic,  and  Eco- 
nomical Improvements. 

By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A. 
and  W.  L.,  R.  Gates. 

The  History  of  Rome. 

By  Wilhelm  Ihne. 

Vols.  /.  and  II,  9vo,  30;.      PWs.  III.  and 
IV,  in  preparation. 


History    of    European 

Morals  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne. 

By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

2  vols,  Svc.  28j. 

History  of  the  Rise  and 

Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe. 

By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

CaHnet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6s. 

Introduction       to      the 

Science  of  Religion :  Four 
Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution ;  with 
two  Essays  on  False  Ana- 
logies and  the  Philosophy 
of  Mythology. 

By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 

Crown  ^0.  los,  6d, 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans^ 

and  Sceptics. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  E.  Zeller, 
by  Oswald  J.  Reichel, 
M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  14J. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 

Schools. 

Trafislated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  E.  Zellery 
by  the  Rev.  O.  y.  Reichely 
M.A. 

Crown  8zv.  &r.  6d. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter^ 

Lady      Holland^      and 

Mrs.  Austin. 

Crown  %fU9.  2s.  6d.  sewed;  y,  6d.  chth. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 

Biography. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  y. 
Stephen^  LL.D. 

Cabins  Edition,     Crown  ^o.  ys,  6d. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opi- 
nion in  Ireland;  Swifts 
Floods  Grattan,  OConnell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

Crown  %vo,  *js,  6d, 

Dictionary    of   General 

Biography  ;  cofitaining 
Coficise  Memoirs  and  No- 
tices of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  aftd 
Coufitries. 
By  W.  L.  R.  Gates. 

New  Edition^  St'O.  2$s.    Supplenicni,,  4f.  6^. 


Life    of  the    Duke    of 

Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig^ 
M.A. 

Crown  &/<?.  with  Portrait^  5x, 

Felix  Mendelssohn' s 

Letters  from  Italy  and 
Switzerland^  and  Letters 
from  1833  /^  1847.  Tracts- 
lated  by  Lady  Wallace. 

With  PortraiL  2  vols,  crown  8fv.  $t.  iock. 

The  Rise  of  Great  Fami^ 

lies;    other    Essays     and 
Stories. 

By   Sir  Bernard  Burke^ 
C.B.  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo.  I2r.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havelocky  K.C.B. 
Byjohn  Clark  Marsh7?tan. 

Croivn  %vo.  3J.  6</. 

Vicissitudes  of  Families. 

By  Sir  Bernard  Bicrkey 
C.B. 

2  vols,  crown  %vo.  2IJ. 


MENTAL   and   POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY. 


Comte's  System  of  Posi- 

tive  Polity y  or  Treatise  upon 

Sociology. 

Translated  from  the  Paris 
Edition  of  185 1 -1854, 
and furnis lied  with  Ana- 
lytical Tables  of  Contents. 
In  Four  VoliimeSy  each 
formi7ig  in  some  degree  an 
independent  Treatise: — 

Vol.  /.     General  View  of  Positivism  and 
Introductory    Principles.       Translated   by 


J.  H.  Bridges,  M.  B.  formerly  Fellow  of  Grid 
College ^  Oxford.     %vo.  price  21  s. 

Vol.  If.  The  Social  Statics,  or  the  Ab- 
stract Laws  of  Human  Order.  Translated 
/^  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.  \InOct, 

Vol.  III.  The  Social  Dynamics,  or  the 
General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  {the  Phi- 
losophy of  History).  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Becsly,  M.  A.  Professor  of  History  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,     ^vo.         [In  Dec. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Synthesis  0/ the  Future  of 
Mankind.  Translated  by  Richard  Congreve, 
M.D.,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Author's  Minor  Treatises,  translated  by 
H.  D.  Hulton,  M.A.  Barrister -at- Law, 
divo,  [Earlv  in  1876. 
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Order     and"   Progress : 

Part  I.   Thoughts  on  Go- 
vernment;   Part  II.  Stu- 
dies of  Political  Crises. 
By    Frederic     Harrison^ 
M.A.  of  Lincoln  s  Inn. 

Svo.  14s, 

Essays,  Political,  Social, 

and  Religious. 

By  Richd.  Congreve,  M.A. 

Essays,     Critical     and 

Biographical,     contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  ^0.  12s, 

Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the 
Time,    contribtited  chiefly 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition.     Crown  ^0.  6s. 

Democracy  in  America. 

By  Alexis  de   Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry 
ReevCy  Esq. 

New  Edition.     2vo/s.  crown^o.  i6s. 

On    Representative  Go- 
vernment. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition^  crown  $vo.  2s. 

On  Liberty. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  Svo.  Js.  &d.  crown  Svo.  is.  4//. 


Principles    of    Political 

Economy. 

By  John  Stuart  MilL 

2  vols.  Svo.  30r.  ^r  I  vol.  crown  Siw.  51; 

Essays  on  sofneUnsettled 

Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 
By  John^  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition,     Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Utilitarianism. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.     %0Q.  ^f. 

A     System    of    Logic^ 

Ratiocinative  and  Induc- 
tive. By  John  Stuart  MilL 

Eighth  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  2$s. 

TheSubjection  of  Women. 

By  John  Stuart  MilL 

New  Edition.     Post  Svo.  y. 

Examination      of     Sir 

William  Hamilton  s  Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  princi- 
pal Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.     Svo.  l6s. 

Dissertations   and  Dis^ 

cussions. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition     3Vols.  8vo.  36s.  Noi-  IV. 
{compigti^^\^  frice  10*.  W- 
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Atiaiysis  of  the  Pheno-  ^ 

mena  of  the  Human  Mind,  j 

By    James    Mill.      Neu'  : 

Edition,     with     Notes,  , 

Illustrative  and  Critical.  1 

t 

A  Systematic  yiem  of 

the  Science  of  yurispru-  i 

denee.  i 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  \ 

8t*>.  iS.-.  1 

A  Primer  of  tlie  English  ■. 

Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

SionJ  Edilun.     Crvtpn  Uv.  61. 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  MacUod,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


The  Institutes  of  jfus- 

tinian;  with  English  In- 
troduction,      Translation, 
and  Notes. 
By  T  C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edisian.     8;v.  tS^. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works, 

Collected  and  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  y.  Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  and  D.  D. 
Heath. 

Nat  and  Cktaprr  Editim.     7  vtlt,  tme. 
£3.  ly.  W. 


Letters     and     Ltj 

Francis  Scuon,  in* 
all  his  Occasional  h 
Collected  and  editec 

a    Commentary, 

Speddiu£. 

7  rWt.  &<••  jf  4.  4/. 

The  Nicmttachean  1 

o/ Aristotle.    I^ewly 
latedinto  English. 
By  R.  Williams,  B. 

8tv.  IV. 

T/te  Politics  of^rii 
Greek  Text,  wiih  £. 

Notes. 
ByRicltardCongreve 

SfO!  Editiln,  Ttcistd.      %ifa.    V 

The  Ethics  of  ^ris 

with  Essays  and  No 
By  Sir  A.  Grant, 
M.A.  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.     3  vols.  Sitf. , 

Bacon's    Essays, 

Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.l 

Nrai  Edition.     8:v.   lOr.  6 

Picture  Logic;  an 
tempt  to  Popularii 
Scietue  of  Reasoning 
combination  of  Mitn 
Pictures  with  Exatn^ 
Reasoning  taken  from 
Life. 
By  A.  Swinbourne,  . 

WUh  Weodcut  niialraturm/rvm  j 
by  tkt  Author.     Fcp.  ice.  fr\ 
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Elements  of  Logic. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition,    ^o,  los.  6d,  cr.  ^vo.  4^.  6d, 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Wtiately,  D.D. 

New  Edition,    %vo,  I  or.  6^.  cr,  %(vo,  41.  dd. 

An  Outline  of  theNeces- 

sary  Laws  of  Thought :  a 

Treatise    on     Pure    and 

Applied  Logic. 

By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
TJiontson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Ninth  Thousand,    Crown  Svo,  $s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
ductive Metliod. 
By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

Zvo,  I2s. 

Elements  of  Psychology, 

containing  the  Analysis  of 
the  hitellectual  Powers. 
By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

Post  8zv.  7j.  6</. 

The  Secret    of  Hegel: 

being  the  Hegelian  System 
in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter. 
By  y.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

2  vols.  Svo,  zSs, 

Sir  fVilliam  Hamilton  ; 

beifig    tlie    Philosophy    of 
Perception :  an  Analysis. 
By  y.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

^0,  5j.  ^ 


Ueberweg's    System    of 

Logic,     afid    History    of 
Logical  Doctrines. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and 

Appendices,    by    T.   M. 

Lindsay,  M.  A.  F.R.S.E. 

%vo.  idf. 

The   Senses  and  the 

Intellect. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof 
of  Logic,  Univ.  Aberdeen. 

Svo,  i$s. 

Mental    and    Moral 

Sciefice ;  a  Compendium  of 
Psycliology  and  Ethics. 
By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  %(vo,  lOr.  dd.  Or 
separately:  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6s,  (hL 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  41.  6d, 

The  Philosophy  of  Ne- 
cessity; or.  Natural  Law 
as  applicable  to  Mental, 
Moral,  and  Social  Science. 
By  Ctiarles  Bray. 

Second  Edition,     ^0.  gs, 

Humes  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Greefi,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose, 
M.A. 

2  vols.  divo.  2Ss. 

Humes  Essays  Moral, 

Political,  and  Literary. 
By  the  same  Editors. 

2  vols.  %V0.   7.%S. 

*^*  The  above  form  a  complete  and  uniform 
Edition  of  HUME*S  Philosophical 
Works, 
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MISCELLANEOUS    &  CRITICAL  ^VORKS. 


Miscellaneous  and  Post- 

humous  Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thofnas  Buckle. 
EditedyWith  a  Biographical 
Notice^  by  Helen  Taylor. 

2  vols.  Svo.  £2.  I2X.  6d, 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects. 

By  y.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  %vo.  I2j. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols,  %vc,  24J. 

Lord  Macaulay's    Mis- 

cellaneous  Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2  w/j.  %vo.  Portrait^  21J. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol,  cr,  %vo,  41.  dd. 

Lord  Macatday's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Students^  Edition.     Cro7vn  ivo.  6s. 

Speeches  of  the    Right 

Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  cor- 
rected by  Himself. 

PcopUs  Edition,     Crown  %vo.  3^.  (}d, 

LordMacaulay  sSpeeches 

on  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  183 1  and  1832. 

idmo.   Is, 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature^    Historical     and 
Critical. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 

New  Edition.     Croivn  8zv.  'js,  6d, 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 

Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Crown  &/<».  2s,  6d,  sewed,  or  y,  6d.  clotk. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 

Miscellaneous  Works. 

Crown  Svo,  6s, 

The  IVit  and  IVisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crown  Svo.  y,  6d, 

The  Miscellaneous 

Works  of  Thomas  Arnold^ 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Svo.  ys.  6d. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Tre7ich. 

Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  served^  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language. 
By  F.  Max  Midler,  M.A. 
&c. 

Eighth  Edition,     2  vols.  cro7un  Svo.  i6x. 

Chips  from  a   German 

Workshop;  beiftg  Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology y  Tradi- 
tions, and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Milller,  M.A. 
&c. 

%  vols.  Svo.  £2, 
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Southey's   Doctor,   com- 
plete in  One  Volume. 
Edited   by    Rev.    J.    W. 
Warter,  B.D. 

Square  crown  %vo,  I2s,  6d, 

Families  of  Speech. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution, 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Neio  Edition.     Crnvii  %vo.   y.  f>d. 

Chapters  on  Language. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
F.R.S. 

New  Edition.     Crown  %z*o,  5J. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan^ 
F.R.A.S. 

Reprinted^  with  Author's  Additions^  from 
the  Athenseum.     8r<?.  15J. 

Apparitions ;  a  Narra- 

tive  of  Facts. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile^ 
M.A.  Autltor  of  '  The 
Truth  of  the  Bid  le'  &c. 

Cro7un  Sivo.  price  \5.  6d. 

Miscellaneous   IVritings 

of  John  Cofiingtony  M.A. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Synionds, 
M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
byH.y.S.Smith,M.A. 

2  vols.  %V0.  2&f. 

Recreations  of  a  Country 

Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Series^  y.  6d.  each. 


Landscapes,     Churches, 

and  Moralities. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  y,  6d. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sun-- 

days  a?td  Weekdays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  $vo,  y.  6d, 

Changed  A  spects  of  Un- 

changed  Truths. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  JJ.  dd. 

Counsel    a7td     Comfort 

from  a  City  PtUpit. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Bz'o.  y.  6d, 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  y.  dd. 

Leisure  Hours  hi  Town 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8tv.  3^.  dd. 

The  Autumn  Holidays 

of  a  Coufitry  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Hvo.  Jj.  6d, 

Sunday   Afternoons   at 

the  Parish   C/mrch   of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 
By  A,  K,  H.  B. 

Crown  $zw,  y.  6d, 
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C.  D.  Yonge's  New  Lexi- 

cofiy  English  and  Greeks 
abridged  from  his  larger 
Lexicon. 

Square  \2mo,  &r.  6^. 

M'CullochUs  Dictionary, 

Practicaly  Theoretical^  and 
Historical,  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion. 

Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

A    General   Dictionary 

of  Geography y  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical;  forming  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

By   A.    Keith   ^ohfiston, 
RR.S.E. 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

\ln  the  press. 


The  Public  Schools  Ma-- 

nual  of  Modern  Geography. 
Forming  a  Companion  to 
'  The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography ' 

By  Rev.  G.  Butler^  Af.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modern  Geography.  In 
3 1  MapSy  exhibitifig  clearly 
the  m4)re  important  Physi- 
cal Features  of  tlie  Conn- 
tries  delineated. 
Edited,  with  Introduction^ 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  quarto^  y.  dd,  sewed  \  5J.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  Quarto,  [In  the  press. 


ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


The   Universe  mid   the 

Comi7tg     Transits ;      Re- 
searches   iftto    and    New 
Views  respecting  tite  Con- 
stitution  of  the  Heavens. 
By  R.A,  Proctor,  B.A. 

Iftth  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  Svo.  i6s. 

Sattirn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

$z'o.  with  14  Plates^  141. 


The  Transits  of  Venits ; 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past 
and  Coming  Transits,  front 
the  first  observed  by  JFfor- 
rocks  A.D.  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  A. D.  2012. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  20  Plates  (i2  Coloured)  and  27  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  %vo.  &f .  6</. 
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Essays  on    Astronomy. 

A    Series    of  Papers    on 

Planets  a?id  Meteors^   the 

Stm  a7id  Stm-surroundtng 

Spacey     Stars    a?id    Star 

Clondlcts, 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

JVUh  10  Plates  and  2^  Woodcuts.    8tv.  I2s. 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions, 

Aspect,  Scoiery,  and  Phy- 
sical Co7idition. 
By  R,  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Piatt's^  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs.     Cro7un  Svo.  I^s, 

The  Su7i ;  Ruler,  Light, 

Fire,  ajid  Life  of  the  Pla- 

nctajy  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition.   Plates  and  Woo<icuts.    Cr, 
8tv.  14J. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a 

Series  of  Familiar  Essays 

on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 

Meteors    and  Comets,   the 

Snn  and  Colotired  Pairs  of 

Suns. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  with  Chart  and ^  Diagrams. 
Crown  9rvo.  ys.  6d, 

Other  PForlds  than  Ours; 

Tlie  Plurality  of  Worlds 

Studied  under  the  Light 

of  Recent    Scientific    Re- 

searcJies. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.     Cr. 
Zvo.  los,  6d, 


Br  ink  ley's    A  stro7tomy. 

Revised  and  partly  re-zvrit- 
teji,  with  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  a?i  Appendix  of 
Questio7is for  Examination. 
By  John  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 
and  F.  Brunnow,  Ph.D. 

With  49  Diagrams.    Crozvn  Zvo.  6s, 

Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herscfiel, 
Bart.  M.A. 

Latest  Edition^  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crotun  Zvo.  12s. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for 

the  Library,  t/ie  School,  and 
the  Observatory,  in  1 2  Cir- 
cidar  Maps  {with  2  hidex 
Plates). 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Crown  &/<?.  5j. 

Celestial  Objects  for  Com- 
mon Telescopes. 
By    T.    W.    Webb,    M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

New  Edition,  with  Map  of  the  Moon  and 
Woodcuts,     Crown  %vo,  yj.  (id, 

L  argerStarA  t  las  for  the 

Library,  in  Twelve  Cir- 
cular Maps,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Br 0 titers, 
F.R.A.S.  With  2  hidex 
Plates  and  a  Letterpress 
Introduction. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edition,    Small  folio,  25/. 
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Doves  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atnwsphere. 
Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
M.A. 

8i«.  lOf.  6,/. 

Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Be- 
^nnings    of    a    Chemical 
Climatology. 
By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S. 

8iv.  us. 

Air  ami  its  Relations  to 

Life,    1 7 74- 1 8 74.     Being, 
with    some    Additions,    a 
Course  of  Lectures  deliver- 
ed at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain    in  the 
Summer  of  1874. 
By  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.C.S.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry     at     King 's 
College,  London. 

1  rrf.  ima//  S:v.  -a-ith  lUuilralrations. 
\Na\rly  itady. 


Magnetism  and  Devi 

tion  of  the  Competss.  I 
the  use  ofStudeTtts  in  Na 
gation  and  Science  Sckoc 
By  y.  MerriJUld,  LL.L 


Nautical  Surveying,  i 
Introduction  to  the  Prac 
cal  and  Theoretical  Stu 
of. 
By  y.  K.  Laughton,  Af.. 

Small  %iv.  6s. 

Schellen's  SpecfruniAn, 

lysis,  in  its  Application 

Terrestrial  Substances  a) 

the  Physical  Constitution 

the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

Translated  by   yane  at 

C  Lassell;  edited,  wit 

Notes,  by  W.   Huggin 

LL.D.  F.R.S. 

WUhnPlalii  and 222  iVivdcut,.    8iw,  jl 
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NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Tfie  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By  Ihe  Hon.   Sir   W.  R. 
GrcTM,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Sxth  KJilum,  ^Pi'li  ol/itr  Cen/riiulutii  to 
Stitntt.     ive.  151. 


Professor  Helmholfi 
Popular  Lectures  on  Sciet. 
tific  Subjects. 
Translated  by  E.  A  tkitisoi 
F.C.S. 

With  mam  lllustraHve  tVooJ  Eitgravinr 
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Ganofs  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Youfig  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  Formula 
a?id  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
PCS. 

Second  Edition^    with   2   Plates  and   429 
Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo,  Js,  6d. 

Ganofs    Elemeittary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  Ex- 
perimental  a?id  Applied, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 

Schools. 

Translated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  P.C.S. 

New  Edition^  with  a  Coloured   Plate  and 
726  Woodcuts,    Post  $vo.  15J. 

IVeinholds  Introduction 

to  Experimefital  Physics^ 
Theoretical  and  Practical  ; 
including  Directions  for 
Constructiftg  Physical  Ap- 
pa7^atus  and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
RR.A.S.  With  a  Pre- 
face  by  G.  C.  Foster ^ 
EPS. 

With  3  Coloured  Plates  and  404  Woodcuts, 
Svo.  price  3IJ.  6</. 

Principles    of    Animal 

Mechanics, 

By  the  Rev,  S.  Haughton, 
P.P.S. 

Second  Edition.     Svo,  2ls, 


Text-Books  of  Science, 

MecJianical  afid  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Sttidents  in 
Public  and  other  Schools. 
{The  first  Ten  edited  by 
T.  M.  GoodevCy  M.A.  Lec- 
turer on  Applied  Science  at 
the  Royal  Scliool  of  Mines; 
the  remainder  edited  by 
C.  W.  Merrifeld,  F.R.S. 
an  Examiner  in  the  De- 
partment of  Ptiblic  Educa- 
tion^ 

Small  %fvo.     Woodcuts, 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials^  y,  td, 
Bloxam's  Metals^  3^.  (id, 
Goodeve*s  Mcckamcs^  3J.  dd. 
~^—^   Mechanism  y  31.  6</. 
Griffin's  Algebra  &*  Trigonometry^  y,  6d, 

Notes  on  t/ie  same,  with  Solutions,  y.  6d, 
Jenkin's  Electricity  <Sr»  Magnetism,  3J.  td. 
Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  y.  (>d. 
Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  y,  (>d. 

Key,  y.  6d. 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y.  6d, 
Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  y,  6d, 
Watson's  Plane  <Sr»  Solid  Geometry,  y,  6d, 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y.  6d, 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4s.  6d, 
Thorpe  and  Muir's   Qualitative  Analysis, 
y.  6d. 

Fragments  of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

New  Edition,  in  the  press, 

Address  delivered  before 

the    British     Association 
assembled  at  Belfast, 
By  John  Tyndally  F.R.S. 
President. 

Sth  Thousand,  with  Neiu  Preface  and  the 
Manchester-Adt^rcss.    Zvo,  price  4J.  td. 
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Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. 

By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

Engiish  Edition^  by  P.  H.  LAWRENCE  {with 
Englisk,  German,  and  French  Sync- 
nymes),  revised  by  the  Author,  Post 
ivo.  \\s. 


Heer's  Primceval  IVorld 

of  Switzerland. 

Translated  by  W,  S.  Dal- 
las y  jF.L.S.  and  edited  by 
y  antes  Hey  wood,  M.A. 
F.BS. 

2  vols,   Sz'o.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Ma7i;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Cofidition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  y.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third Edition,with  2^  Woodcuts,   ^o.  iSs 

The  Native  Races  of  the 

Pacific    States  of  North 
America. 

By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

Vol.  I.     Wild    Tribes,    their    Manners 
and  Customs  ;  with  6  Maps.     Svo,  2$s. 

Vol.  II.     Naliz'e  Races    of  the    Pacific 
States.     2  5  J. 

%*  To  be  completed  early  in  the  year  1 876, 
in  Three  more  Volumes — 

Vol.  III.     Mythology  and  Languaga  of 
both  Savage  and  Civilized  Nations, 

Vol.  IV,     Antiquities  and  Architectural 
Remains. 

Vol.  V.     Aboriginal  History  and  Mira- 
tions ;  Index  to  the  Entire  Work, 


T/ie  Ancient  Stone  Ifi 

plements,  Weapons^  and  C 
naments  of  Great  Britax 
By  John  Evans y  F.R. 

With  2  Plates  and  ^j6lVdodc9Us.    8zv.  2 

The  Elefuents  of  Botar 

for  Families  and  Schoo 

Eleventh  EditioUy    revis 

by  Thoffias  Afoore^E.L. 

Fcp,  8w.  vnth  154  IVoadculSj  2s. 

Bible  Anhnals ;  a  D 

scrip tion  of  every   L,ivi\ 
Creature  mentioned  in  t 
Scriptures,  from  the  A^ 
to  the  Coral. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Mu 

With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.   &v».  2 

The     Rose     A  mat  cur 

Guide. 

By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.     Fcp.  8tv.  4X. 

A  Dictionary  of  Scienci 

Literature^  and  Art. 
•  Re-edited  by  the  late  W.  1 
BrandeftheA  utAorJan 
Rev.  G.  W.  Coxy  M.A. 

New  Edition^  revised,  3  vols,  mediu 
9vo,  6y, 

On    the    Sensations    o 

To7tey   as  a  Physiologica 

Basis  for  the   Theory   c 

Music. 

By  H.  Helmholtz,  Pre 
fessor  of  Physiology  i 
the  University  of  Berli} 

Translated  by  A.  J.  Elli 
F.R.S. 

%vo,  36/. 
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The  History  of  Modern 

MiisiCy  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  t lie  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

By  yo/in     Hullah,    Pro- 
fessor of  Vocal  Music  in 
Qiceen's  College  and  Bed- 
ford College,  and  Organ- 
ist of  Charterhouse. 

Nau  Edition,  I  vol.  post  8zv.  [///  the  press. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of 

tlie    Vegetable    Kingdom ; 

with  which  is  incorporated 

a    Glossary  of  Botanical 

Terms. 

Edited    by    J.    Lindley, 

F.R.S.   and   T  Moore, 

F.L.S. 

With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates, 
Two  Patts^  fcp.  %vo,  I2J. 

A    General   System    of 

Descriptive  and  Analytical 

Botany. 

Translated  from  theFrench 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne^  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  System,  by  y. 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

With  5, 500  Woodcuts.  Impmal%vo.  52J. dd. 


Loudon's    Encyclopcedia 

of  Plants  ;  comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

With  upioards  of\  2,  ooo  Woodcuts.  %vo,  \is. 


Handbook     of     Hardy 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  ifi  Cultivation  ; 
with  Cultural  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particular 
positions,  &c.  Based  on 
the  French  Work  of  De- 
caisne  afid  Naudin,  and 
i7icluding  the  720  Origi^ial 
Woodcut  Illustratio7is. 

By  W.  B.  Hems  ley. 

Medium  Svo.  2ls. 


Forest  Trees  and  IVood- 

land  Scefiery,  as  described 
in  Aftcient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Me?izies,  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sor Forest  and  Parks,  &c. 

In  One  Volume^  imperial  ^o.  with  Twenty 
Plates^  Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the 
original  drawings,  P^^£S-  S^' 

[Preparing  for  publication. 
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CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOOY. 


Millers     Elements     of 

Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical, 

Re-edited,  with  AdditionSy 
by  H.  Mac  lead,  F.C.S. 

3  vols.  Si'i?.  ;f  3. 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics,  ly. 

Part    II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  New 
Edition  in  the  press, 

A  Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry and  the  Allied 
Branches  of  other  Sciefues. 

By  Henry  Watts,  F,CS, 
assisted  by  eminefit 
Scientific  and  Practicac 
Chemists. 

6  vols,  medium  %vo,  £%,  14J.  6d. 

Second    Supplement    to 

Watts  s  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  completing  the 
Record  of  Discovery  to 
the  year  1873. 

%vo,  price  42/. 


Select  Methods  in  Chemi- 
cal A  dialysis  ^  chiefly  Ifior- 
ganic. 
By  Wm.  CrookeSy  F.R.S, 

With  22  Woodcuts.     Cremm  8cv.  12s.  6d. 

Todd     and     Bowntans 

Physiological  Afiatomy,  and 
Physiology  of  Man. 

Vol.  II,  with  numerous  Illustrations^  25/. 

Vol.  I.  Netv  Edition  by  Dr.  LIONEL  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  Parts  I,  and  II,  in  Szv. 
price  *}s,  (xi,  each. 

Health  in    the    House, 

Twenty fve  Lectures  on 
Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily 
Wants  of  Man  and  Ani- 
mals. 
By  Mrs.  C  M.  Btukton. 

Crown  9/vo.  Woodcuts^  5^. 

Otitlines  of  Physiology, 

Human  and  Coniparaiive. 

By  7.  Marshall,  F.R.CS. 
Surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital. 

2  vols,  cr,  2fZfO.  with  122  WaodctOs,  32J. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 

Poems. 

By  William  B.  Scott. 

I.  Ballads  and  Tales.     II.  Studies  from 


Nature,     III.  Sonnets  &»c. 

Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott. 
Crown  %vo.  15/. 


Half  hour  Lectures   on 

the  History  and  Practice 
of  the  Fine  and  Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 
By  W.  B.  Scott. 

Third  Edition^  with  50  Woodcuts.     Crown 
^0.  &r.  6d, 
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In  Fairyland ;  Pictures 

from  tlu  Elf-  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

With  1 6  coloured  Plates^  containing  36  De- 
signs.    Second  Ediiion,  folio^  1 5^". 

A  Dictionary  of  Artists 

of    the    English    School: 
Painters  y  Sculp  tors  y  Archi- 
tects, Engravers  y  and  Orna- 
mentists ;   with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  and  Works. 

By  Samuel  Redgrave. 

Svo.  i6s. 

The  New  Testa^nent,  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  School 

Crown  4/^.  63J. 

Lord  Macau  lay's  Lays 

of  Ayicient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf 

Fcp.  4/^.  2 1  J. 

Miniature  Edition,  with 

Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  idmo.  los,  6d. 


Moore's    Lalla    Rookh, 

TennieVs  Edition,  with  68 
Wood  Engravings. 

Fcp,  4/<7.  2 1  J. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclises  Edition,  with  161 
Steel  Plates. 

Super  royal  Zvo,  3IX.  dd. 

Sacred  and   Legendary 
Art. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

6  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  price £^^.  \^s.  6d. 
as  follows: — 

Legends   of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs. 

New  Edition^  with    19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  3 1  J.  ()d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders. 

New  Edition^  with   II    Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2 1  J. 


Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2is. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord, 

with  that  of  his  Types  and 
Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Revised  Edition^  with  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.     2  vols,  42J. 
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The    USEFUL    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,    &c. 


Industrial  Chemistry  ;  a 

Manual  for   Manufactu- 
rers and  for  Colleges  or 
Technical  Schools.  Being  a 
Translation  of  Professors 
Stohmann    and   Englers 
German  Edition  of  Pay  ens 
^  Prdcis  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trie  lie,'  by  Dr.  y.  D.  Barry. 
Editedy  and  supplemented 
with    Chapters    on    the 
Cfiemistry  of  the  Metals, 
by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D. 

&'^.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

[In  the  press, 

Gwilfs  Encyclopcedia  of 

Architecture,    with    aJ>ove 

1, 600  Woodcuts. 

Fifth  Edition^  with  A  Itera- 
tions and  Additions,  by 
Wyatt  Papworth. 

^0.  5  XT.  6</. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
London ;  their  History 
from  the  Foundation  of 
t/ie  First  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Acbmment 
of  the  Present  CatJiedral. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  Ulustratiotis,  Square  crcwn 
%vo.  2\s. 

Lathes     and    Turning, 

Simple,    Mechanical,    and 

Ornamental. 

By  W.  Henry  Northcott. 

With  240  Illustrations.     ^0.  \%s. 


Hints    on     Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,    Up- 
holstery, and  otlier  Details. 
By   Charles  L.  East  lake. 
Architect. 

yha  Edition^  with  about  90  Illustraiions. 
Square  crown  Svo.  1 4/. 

Handbook  of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Ojffue. 

Sixth  Edition  J  Plates  &*  IVoodcuts.   8tv.  i6j. 

Principles  of  Mechanism, 

for  tJte  use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for 
E^tgineering  Students. 

By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition,  with  374  Woodcuts,  %vo,  \%s. 

Perspective ;  or,  the  Art 

of  Drawing  what  one  Sees  : 
for  the  Use  of  those  Sketch- 
ing  frofn  Nature. 

By  Lieut.  W.  H.  Collitts, 
R.E.  F.R.A.S. 

With  37  Woodculs.     Crown  8zv.  5/. 

Encyclopcedia    of    Civil 

Engineering,  Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 

With  above  3,  OCX)  IVoodcuts.    8w.  42X. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  ap- 
plications  to  Mines^  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts,    ^O,  \2S, 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plicatio7is. 

By  John  Bourtie,  C.E. 

New  Edition^  with  89  Woodcuts,  Fcp.  ^fvo,  (}s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a  Key  to  the  Author  s 
Catechism  of  the  Steam. 
Engine. 

With  67  Woodcuts,     Fcp,  ^0,  gs. 

Recent  Improvefnents  in 

the  Steam  Engine. 
By  y.  Bourne,  CE. 

With  124  Woodcuts,     Fcp,  &'^.  6s, 


Lowndes's       Engineer's 

Handbook;  explaining  the 
Principles  which  shotdd 
gtdde  the  Young  Engineer 
in  the  Construction  of  Ma- 
chinery. 

PostSvo,  $s. 


Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  ^ 

Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Seventh  Edition,  re-written 
and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  numerous  Contributors. 

With  2, 100  Woodcuts,    3  vols,  medium  %vo, 
price £S'  S^- 

Practical    Treatise    on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted  from  tJie  last  Ger- 
man Edition  of  Professor 
Kerl's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and 
E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D. 

3  vols,  ^o.  with  625  Woodcuts,  £\,  I^x. 

Treatise  on    Mills  and 

Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.     2  vols, 
^vo,  32X. 

Useful  Information  for 

Engineers. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  matty  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     3  ifols. 
crown  Svo.  3IJ.  6d, 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and     Wtought    Iron     to 

Building  Purposes. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  6  Plates  and  1 18  Woodcuts,  Svo,  i6s. 

Practical  Handbook   of 

Dyeing  and  Calico-Print- 

i?ig. 

By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Specimen- 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics,  $vo,  42J. 
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Occasional    Papers    on 

Subjects     connected     with 
Civil  Engineering,    Gun- 
nery,  a7td  Naval  A  re  hi- 
tecttcre. 
By  Mic/uiel  Scott,  Memb. 

I  fist,  C,E.  &  of  Inst. 

N.A. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  ivith  Plates,  42X. 

MitchelVs    Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fotu'th  Edition,  revised, 
with  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporated,  by 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

%vo.  Woodaits,  3 1  J.  6d. 


Loudon's    EncyclopcBdia 

of  Gardening  ;  comprtsifig 
the  Theory  and  Prcutite  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  2is. 

Loudon's    EncyclopcBdia 

of  Agrictdture  ;  comprising 
the  Laying'Out,  Improve- 
me7tt,  and  Management  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. 

With  1,100  Woodcuts.     8rv.  21s. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL     WORKS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,    Historical    and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Brow7te,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

New  Edition,     Svo,  i6s. 

Historical  Lectures   on 

tJie  Life  of  Our  L  ord  yesus 

Christ. 

By  C.  7.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition,     Svo.  I2s. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Theology  of  the  Church  of 
Eyigland,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the '^<^  Articles.  By  Rev. 

T.  JR.  Boultbee,  LL,D. 

Fcp,  Sft'o.  6s. 


Three  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion :  Nature ;  the  Utility 
of  Religion;  Theisfji. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.     %V9.  price  lOf.  6</. 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 

Interpretation    of    Scrip- 
ture. 

By  the  late  Rev.    T/iamas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

^0.  price  *J5.  6d. 

Sennons  preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Rugby  Sc/iool ; 
with  an  Address  before 
Confirmation. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thontas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Fcp,  ^0.  price  y.  6d. 
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Christian    Life,    its 

Course,  its  Hindrances^ 
a?id  its  Helps;  Sermons 
preacJud  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thofnas 
Arnoldy  D.D. 

Christia7i    Life,     its 

HopeSy  its  Fears,  a?id  its 
Close ;  Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arfiold,  D.D. 

Zvo.  *js,  6d, 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 

tamefit,  their  Bearing  on 
Christian  Faith  and 
Practice. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 

The  Primitive  and  Ca-- 

tholic  Faith  in  Relatiofi  to 
the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Shilling- 
ford,  Exeter;  Author  of 
*  T/ie     Truth     of     the 
Bible'  &c. 

%fVo.  price  *J5, 

Reasons  of  Faith;   or^ 

the  Order  of  the  Christian 
Argument  Developed  and 
Explained. 

By  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Second  Edition     Fcp,  8zv.  dr. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 

or  a   Visit  to  a  Religious 
Sceptic. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition,     FcJ>.  8zv.  5^. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition,     Fcp.  8iv.  3J.  6</. 

A   Critical  and  Gram- 

matical  Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles. 

By  C  7.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

diZfo.  Galatians,  Sj*.  6d.  Ephesiaas  &r.  6d, 
Pastoral  Epistles,  los.  6d.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  &  Philemon,  lOr.  id. 
Thessalonians,  ys,  6d, 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 

By  Rev.  W.  y.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  J. 
S.  Howsony  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations y  Maps,  Landscapes  on  SUd^ 
Woodcuts^  6x*c,     2  vols,  4/<?.  42X. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  SeUctum 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  2  vols, 
square  crown  Syo,  2ls, 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 
with  46  UlustrcUiotu  and  Maps.  I  vol. 
crown  Svo.  91. 

^n    Examination   into 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Co7ifession. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  J  elf, 
B.D. 

%vo.  price  7j.  (kI. 
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Fasting  Communion,  how 

Binding  in  England  by  the 
Canons.  With  the  testi- 
mony of  t/i£  Early  Fathers. 
A  n  Historical  Essay. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  King- 
don  y  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Svo.  I  or.  6d. 


Evidence  of  the  Truth 

of  the  Christian  Religion 
derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Propfiecy. 

By  Alexander  Keiths  D.D. 

^h  Edition^  with  numerous  Plates. 
Square  St/o.  I2s.  bd.  or  in  post  dvo, 
with  5  PlateSy  6s. 

Historical  and  Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8z/^.  \%s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader^  I2j.  Vol.11.  Exodus^ 
1 5  J.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader ^ 
I8J.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15X. 
er  adapted  for  the  General  Reader ^  &f. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  i$j.  or 
adapted  fir  the  General  Reader ^  Sj. 


The  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Israelites,  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha. 

By  C.  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  Rot/ischild. 

Second  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  ^0.  12s.  6d. 
Abridged  Edition^  in  I  vol.  Jcp.  divo,  y,  6d. 


Ewald's    History   of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man  by  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.  MartineaUy  M.A. 

5  vols.  ^(VO,  63X. 

The   Types  of   Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  reveal- 
ing    tfie    Development    of 
Human  Nature. 
By  Andrew  fukes. 

Third  Editiofi.    Crown  Svo.  ys.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all 
Things;  with  some  Pre- 
liminary Remarks  on  tJie 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture.  (A  Let- 
ter  to  a  Friend. ) 
By  Andrew  Jukes. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cro7vn  Svo.  y.  6d, 

Commentary  on  Epistle 

to  the  Romans. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  GConor. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d, 

A   Commentary  on  the 

Gospel  of  St.  John. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  GConor. 

Craivn  Svo.  I  or.  6</. 

The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews;    with    Analytical 
Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Rev.   W.  A.  O'Cofior. 

Crffwn  Svo,  4s,  6d. 
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Thoughts  for  the  Age. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Neio  Edition,     Fcp,  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Passing     Thoughts ,  ofi 

Religion, 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Fcp.  %vo,  3^.  dd. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion  ;  the  Devotions 
chiefly  from,  the  works  of 
yeremy  Taylor. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

^2mo.  y. 

Bishop  yeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life 
by  Bis/top  Heber. 

Revised  and  corrected  by 
tfie  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

lo  vols,  ^5.  5j. 

Hymns    of  Praise   and 

Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
y.  Martifieau,  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo,  4s,  6d,     ^2mo.  is.  6d, 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays 
througJiout  t/ie  Year. 

Byy.  S.  B.  MonselL  LL.D. 

gtk  Thousand,     Fcp,  8r<?.  51      \%mo,  2s, 


Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German 
by  Miss  C,  Winkworth. 

Fcp,  Svo.  $s. 

Endeavours    after    the 

Christian  Life;  Discourses. 

By  Rev,    y.    Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition,     Crown  ^vo.  ys,  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch &  tJie  Moabite  Stone; 
with  Appendices. 

By  y.   W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

9^0,   1 2s, 

Supernatural  Religion; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

Fifth  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo,  24s. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  yoshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  y.   W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Crown  %vo,  6t. 

The   New    Bible   Cant'- 

mentary,  by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  critically 
examined  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
y.  TV.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

^o,  25.^ 
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TRAVELS,     VOYAG-ES,    &c. 


' 


I 


I  tali  mi  Alps  ;  Sketches 

in  the  Mountains  ofTicino, 
Lombardy,  the  TrentinOy 
and  Vefietia, 

By  Douglas  W.  Freshfieldy 
Editor  of  '  The  Alpine 
yotirnal! 

Square  cr<nvn%vo.     Illustrations.     15J. 

Here  and  There  in  the 
Alps. 

By  the  Hon.  Frederica 
Plunket. 

With  VignetU'title.    PostZvo.  df.  (xi. 

The   Valleys  of  Tirol ; 

their  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms, and  How  to  Visit 
them. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

With  Frontispiece  and  3   Maps\     Crown 

Two    Years    in  Fiji,  a 

Descriptive  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Fijian 
Group  of  Islands;  with 
some  Account  of  the  For- 
tunes of  Foreign  Settlers 
and  Colonists  up  to  the  time 
of  British  Annexation. 

By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D. 
L.R.C.P.  F.R.G.S.  late 
Medical  Officer  to  the 
German  Consulate,  Apia, 
Navigator  Islands. 

Crown  %vo,  &r.  6d, 


Eight  Years  in  Ceylon 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Bake 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition^  with  Illustrations  engrai 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  Crown  8) 
Price  ys.  6d, 

The  Rifle  and  the  Houn 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Bake 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition^  with  Jllustrations  engrai 
on  ff'ood  fy  G.  Pearson,  CroTvn  8j 
Prici  75.  bd. 

Meeting    the    Sun  ; 

yourney     all    round    /> 
World     through      Egyp 
China,   Japan,  and   Cal 
fornia. 

By      William      Simpson 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Heliotypes  and  Woodcuts,     8tv.  2i 

The     Dolomite     Mouti 

tains.  Excursions  throug 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  CarnioL 
and  Friuli. 

By  y.  Gilbert  and  G.  C 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations.     S^,  cr.   Szw.  21 

The  Alpine  Club   Ma^ 

of  the    Chain    of    Mot 
Blanc,  from  an  actual  Su% 
vey  in  1 863-1 864. 
By      A.      Adams-Reill 
FR.G.S.  M.A.C, 

In  Chromolithography,  on  extra  stout  drm 
ing  paper  los,  or  mounted  an  eawvs 
in  a  folding  case,  izs.  6d. 
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The  Alpine   Club  Map 

of  the  Valpelliney  i/ie  Vat 
TournancliCy  and  t lie  South- 
ern Valleys  of  the  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosay  from  actual 
Survey. 

By  A.   AdamS'Reillyy 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C 

Prict  6j.  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Pap<r^  or 
7J.  dd,  mounted  in  a  Folding  Case, 

Untrodden    Peaks    and 

Unfrequented  Valleys;  a 
Midsummer  Ramble  among 
the  Dolomites. 

By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,      %z'o,  2is, 


The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  Switzerland,  with  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch. 

Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four  Sheets,    in  Portfolio,  price  42J. 
coloured,  or  34J.  uncolourcd,  ^ 

The  Alpine  Guide. 

By  John  Ball,  M.R.I. A. 
late  President  of  t/ie 
Alpine  Club. 

Post  8f<7.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Eastern  Alps. 

Price  los,  6d, 


Central  Alps,  including 

all  the  Oberland  District. 

Price  'js.  6d, 

IVestern  Alps,  including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zerm^tt,  &c. 

Price  dr.  (}d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine 

Travelling  in  general,  and 
on  tlu  Geology  of  t lie  Alps. 

Price  Is.  Either  o/the Three  Volumes  or  Parts 
of  the  *  Alpine  Guide  *  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed^  is.  extra. 
The  *  Alpine  Guide  *  may  also  be  had 
in  Ten  separate  Parts,  or  districts^  price 
2s.  6d,  each. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for 

tJie  use  of  Mountaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  ^c.  and  Ap- 
pendix.     Crown  8z'^.  ^s,  td. 

How  to    See   Norway; 

embodying  the   Experience 
of  Six  Summer  Tours  in 
t/iat  Country. 
By  y.  R.  Campbell. 

With  Map  and  5  Woodcuts,  fcp,  %vo.  5/. 

Visits    to     Remarkable 

Places^    and  Scettes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages 
in  English    History   and 
Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt. 

2  vols,  %vo.  Woodcuts^  251. 
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IVhispers  from   Fairy- 
land. 

By  tfie  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
KnatcMmll  -  Hugessen, 
M.P.  Author  of  ^  Stories 
for  my  Ckildrenl  &c. 


Lady     IVillougkby's 

Diary  during  the  Reign  of  ; 
Charles  the  First,  tlie  Pro- 
tectorate, and  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Crauii  8:v,  is.  6,/. 

The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 
collectedby  Word  of  Mouth 
from  t/ie  People. 
By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

Criran  Srn.  III.  W. 

I 

Becker's  Gallus;  or  Ro- 
man Scenes  of  the  Time  of  j 
Augustus. 

Ptat^io.  -js.  6,/. 

Becker's  Charicles :  Il- 
lustrative of  Private  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Post  %r.-p.  7j,  6rf. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic 
Lands. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  ' 
and  E.  H.  Jones. 

Cnrwn  %ve.  lOi.  dd.  i 


Tales  of  Ancient  Greeci 
By  the  Rev.   G.   W.  Coi 

M.A. 

Crvum  Svff.6s.6d. 

Tke  Modem  Noveiisf. 

Library. 
Ai'.c'!/,'::,-  F.l.'i-\,  i'.  boardt ;  ai.  6d.  cUii 
.  2     '     .        ,  :  .  bd.  cleth. 

Family,  aj.  and  2J.  & 
Melville's  ■  ^  nd  is.6a 
.                ..■-,...■  is.bd. 

. UolH:by  I/t'uic,  iJ,  ^nd  Zs.  6a 

Intfrfrrtfr,  3J.  and  ai.  6i/. 

A'flfr  C^vmtry,  xi.  and  ai,  6>i 

QutfiCs  Millies,  2j.  and  if.  6i 

CouralBimaif,  J,-,  .ladv.  6d 

Tbollope's  ll\!!,,ii:,  1..  o./.   and  zt. 

JI.::.,:.l,rT.':.yr,,2i.  &'2t.6d 

BrAKLEY-Mi-.i-kl's  Sh  Sia.-is  ef  lAe  Vat 
Itys,  is.  boards ;  is.  6i/,  clofA. 


Novels  and  Tales. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Benjaf 
min  Disraeli,  M.P. 


CaHnH  fMli." 

'.  !ompUI/  in   Tat  Vcltima, 

irmm  S;j 

Zj>tkair,  6s. 

Voiitia,  6s. 

Coniifssby,  6s. 

Alroy,/xi^,A-^.6s 

Vh-ian  Grey,  6t. 

Ifcmia 

la  Ttmfle,  bs. 

Coiitan 

Hi  Flfming,  &'c.  6t. 

Stories  and  Tales. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell 
Author  of '  Tlte  Child' i 
First  History  oj 
Romel  '  Principlei 
of  Education^  &c. 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  Ten 
Volumes : — 

Amy  Herheri,  2s.  6d.  j  /^ars,  zi.  6d. 
Gtrtrude,  is.  bd.  Kathariiti    Aihtan, 

EarFs     DaughUr.  is.  6d. 

xs.  6d.  Margartl     Perch/at 

F.rferi.„,f   <■/  I.!/,:  '      31.  M. 

is.  (m.  I  I^iiiifpit    Parsatrair, 

C/r,i  mil,  2s.  6d.     \      y.  6,1. 
Ursula,  y.  6d. 
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fOfeTRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 

Old  France;    with   oi/ier 

Poems. 

By  A.  Lang. 

Square fip,  fo«.  SI. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh, 
Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68 
Wood  Engravings. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise s Edition,  mith  i6i 
Steel  Plates. 

Sufvr-rayal  irje.  311.  (nl. 

Miniaiure  Edilion  of 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 
with  Moilise's  i6i  IHus- 
trations  reduced  in  Litlw- 
graphy. 

Imp.  ibme.  \os.  ful. 

Milton's     Lycidas    and 
Epitaphium  Dantonis. 
Edited,    with    Notes   and 

Introduction,    by   C.    S. 

yvrram,  M,A. 

Crmoa  8w.  ar.  &/. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with   Ivry    and  tlic    Ar- 
mada. 

By  the  Right  HoH.  Lord 
Macanlay. 

\fimo.  y.  6tt. 


Lord  Macaulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
front  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf 

Miniature     Edition    of 

Lord  Macaulays  Lays 
of  Ancient  Ronu,  ivith 
Scharf's  90  Illustrdtions 
redtued  in  Lithogydphy. 

Imp.  I61111'.  lor.  6r/. 
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